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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  fall  and 
systematic  acconnt  of  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  science  of  mind^ — ^h§.  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
The  remaining  two  dryisions^  comprisipg^  the  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  ftiture  treatise. 

While  endeavouring,  to^presentiin  a  methodical 
form  all  the  important  facts  and  doctrines  bearing 
upon  mind,  considered  as  a  branch  of  science,  I  have 
seen  reason  to  adopt  some  new  views,  and  to  depart, 
in  a  few  instances,  from  the  most  usual  arrangement 
of  the  topics. 

Conceiving  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
many  of  the  striking  discoveries  of  Physiologists 
relative  to  the  nervous  system  should  find  a  recog- 
nized place  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  I  have  devoted 
a  separate  chapter  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves. 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  besides  recognizing  the 
so-called  muscular  sense  as  distinct  from  the  five 
senses,  I  have  thought  proper  to  assign  to  Movement 
and  the  feelings  of  Movement  a  position  preceding 
the  Sensations  of  the  senses ;  and  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  exercise  of  active  energy,  origi- 
nating in   purely  internal  impulses,  independent  of 
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the  stjmalas  produced  by  outward  impressions,  is  a 
primary  £Etct  of  our  constitution. 

Among  the  Senses  have  been  here  enrolled  and 
described  with  some  degree  of  minuteness,  the  feelings 
connected  with  the  various  processes  of  organic  life, — 
Digestion,  Respiration,  &c. — which  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  individual  happiness  and  misery. 

A  systematic  plan  has  been  introduced  into  the 
description  of  the  conscious  states  in  general,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  compared  and  classified  with 
more  precision  than  heretofore.  However  imperfect 
may  be  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Feelings,  upon  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
descriptive  method,  the  subject  of  Mind  cannot  attain 
a  high  scientific  character  until  some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

In  the  department  of  the  Senses,  the  Instincts,  or 
primitive  endowments  of  our  mental  constitution,  are 
fully  considered ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
original  foundation,  or  first  rudiments,  of  Volition, 
a  theory  of  this  portion  of  the  mind  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

In  treating  of  the  Intellect,  the  subdivision  into 
faculties  is  abandoned.  The  exposition  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  Laws  of  Association,  which  are  ex- 
exemplified  with  minute  detail,  and  followed  out  into 
9  variety  of  applications. 
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npHIS  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
-L  many  places  re-written.  Although  I  have  not 
seen  reason  to  change  any  of  my  leading  views  on 
the  subject  of  mind,  I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  improving  the  statement  and  exposition  of  them. 

It  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  where  most 
alteration  has  been  made.  The  explanations  of  the 
Nervous  system  and  the  Senses  have  been  amended 
according  to  the  best  recent  authorities  on  Physi- 
ology. The  Definition  of  Mind  has  been  somewhat 
differently  expressed.  The  systematic  plan  of  de- 
scribing the  Feelings  has  been  modified,  and  all  the 
detailed  descriptions  re-cast.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  generalize  the  Physical  accompaniments  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain.  The  Instinctive  foundations  of 
Yohtion  are  stated  more  explicitly. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Introduction  to  the  Intel- 
lect has  been  revised,  with  a  view  to  rendering  as 
precise  as  possible  the  natural  subdivisions  of  this 
portion  of  the  mind.  The  doctrine  referring  to  the 
physical  seat  of  revived  impressions  has  been  discussed 
anew,  and  applied  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  attending 
the  explanation  of  Sympathy.  The  associating  prin- 
ciple of  Contrast  has,  on  fEurther  consideration,  been 
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treated  as  the  reproductive  aspect  of  Discnmination, 
or  Kelativity. 

The  origin  of  our  notions  of  Space  and  Time  has 
been  more  minutely  traced ;  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  handling  of  the  great  Metaphysical 
problem,  relating  to  the  External  World. 

■ 

Abebdesn,  Februaiy,  1864. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  TRIED  EDITION. 


Fthis  third  edition,  the  work  has  again  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  revision,  involving  numerous 
amendments  both  in  matter  and  in  style. 

The  sketch  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  Physio- 
logical references  generally,  have  been  compared  with 
the  statements  given  in  the  newest  works.  The  Beflex 
Actions,  illustrating  the  Will,  by  contrast  and  by  re- 
semblance, are  more  fully  and  systematically  discussed. 

In  the  Intellect,  the  fundamental  conditions,  both 
of  Betentiveness  and  of  Similarity,  have  been  set 
forth  with  greater  precision ;  whereby  clearness  is 
gained  in  following  out  the  details  of  those  great 
leading  functions. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
account  of  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Grote.  The  chief  significance  of 
Aristotle's  views,  at  the  present  day,  Ues  in  his  recog- 
nizing, in  an  almost  unquaHfied  manner,  the  double- 
sidedness  of  the  mental  states. 

Absbdebx,  September,  1868. 
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INTEODTICTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

D2FINITI0N  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  MIND. 

1.  T'HE  operations  and  appearances  that  constitnte  Mind 
"*■  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  Feeling,  Thought, 
Memory,  Season,  Conscience,  Imagination,  Will,  Passions, 
Affections,  Taste.  But  the  Definition  of  Mind  aspires  to 
comprehend  in  few  words,  by  some  apt  generalization,  the 
whole  kindred  of  mental  facts,  and  to  exclude  everything  of 
a  foreign  character. 

Mind  is  commonly  opposed  to  Matter,  but  more  correctly 
to  the  so-called  External  World.  These  two  opposites  define 
each  other.  To  know  one  is  to  know  both.  The  External, 
or,  in  more  philosophical  language,  the  Object,  World  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  property  called  Extension,  pertaining  both 
to  resisting  Matter,  and  to  unresisting,  or  empty  Space.  The 
Internal,  or  the  Subject,  World  is  our  experience  of  every- 
thing not  extended ;  it  is  neither  Matter  nor  Spaca  A  tree, 
which  possesses  extension,  is  a  part  of  the  object  world ;  a 
pleasure,  a  volition,  a  thought,  are  facts  of  the  subject  world, 
or  of  mind  proper. 

Thus  Mind  is  definable,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  method 
of  contrast,  or  as  a  remainder  arising  from  subtracting  the 
Object  World  from  the  totality  of  conscious  experience.  It 
happens  that  the  Object  World  is  easily  defined  or  circum- 
scribed ;  the  one  well-understood  property.  Extension,  serves 
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for  this  purpose.  Hence  the  alternative,  or  the  correlative 
Mind,  can  be  circumscribed  with  equal  exactness.  But  this 
negative  definition,  although  precise,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fails  to 
indicate  the  full  scope  of  the  enquiry.  Even  after  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  correcter  phraseology, — Subject  and  Object 
for  Internal  and  External, — we  have  to  admit  that  Object 
Experience  is  still  conscious  experience,  that  is.  Mind ;  and, 
although  the  development  of  the  object  properties  belongs  to 
other  sciences,  yet  the  foundations  or  beginnings  of  them  must 
be  traced  in  mental  science.  Now,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  sum  up  all  the  properly  mental  phases  in  a  small  number 
of  general  properties,  whose  enumeration  (which  i9  strictly 
speaking  a  Division)  is  all  that  can  be  offered  as  a  positive 
Definition  of  Mind. 

2.  The  phenomena  of  the  Unextended,  or  Subject  Mind, 
are  usually  comprehended  under  three  heads  : — 

I.  Feeling,  which  includes,  but  is  not  exhausted  by,  our 
pleasures  and  pains.  Emotion,  passion,  affection,  sentiment 
— are  names  of  Feeling. 

IL  Volition,  or  the  Will,  embracing  the  whole  of  our 
activity  as  directed  by  our  feelings. 

IIL  Thought,  Intellect,  or  Cognition, 

Our  Sensations,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  come  partly 
under  Feeling,  and  partly  under  Thought. 

The  three  classes  of  phenomena  have  each  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  is  a  definition  of 
mind,  by  a  positive  enumeration  of  its  most  comprehensive 
qualities.  There  is  no  one  fact  or  property  that  embraces  all 
the  three.  We  may  have  a  single  name  for  the  whole,  as 
Mind,  the  Subject,  the  Unextended,  Self-Consciousness ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  one  general  property  shall  exhaust  the 
whola  Volition  is  a  distinct  fact  firom  Feeling,  although  pre- 
supposing it ;  and  Thought  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  either 
of  the  two  other  propertiea 

3.  A  few  remarks  may  here  be  offered,  by  way  of  elucid- 
ating this  threefold  definition  and  division. 

First  For  a  notion  of  what  Feeling  is,  we  must  refer  each 
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person  to  their  own  experienca  The  warmth  felt  in  sunshine, 
the  sweetness  of  honey,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,  are  so  many  known  states  of  feeling. 

Our  pleasures  and  pains  are  all  included  under  this 
head ;  but  many  other  states,  both  simple  and  complex,  that 
are  neutrsd  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  must  also  be  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  entire  compass  of  our  Feelings  could  be 
known  only  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  ;  from  which  also 
we  might  expect  to  obtain  a  general  definition  of  Feeling.  It 
is  not  requisite  at  this  stage  that  we  should  either  classify  the 
feelings,  or  arrive  at  their  common  or  defining  properties.  It 
80  happens,  that  we  can  readily  circumscribe  this  part  of  our 
mental  being,  by  that  negative  method  already  exemplified  in 
the  definition  of  mind  as  a  whole  :  for  the  characters  both  of 
thought  and  of  volition  are  remarkably  intelligible  and  pre- 
cise, and  therefore  give  us  a  ready  means  of  laying  down  t!ie 
boundary  of  the  remaining  department 

We  may,  however,  remark,  before  passing  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  other  divisions,  that  the  presence  of  Feeling  is 
the  foremost  and  most  urmiistakable  mark  of  mind.  The 
members  of  the  human  race  agree  in  manifesting  it  The 
different  orders  of  the  brute  creation  show  symptoms  of  the 
same  endowment  The  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  are  de- 
void of  it  True,  it  is  each  in  ourselves  that  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  state ;  no  one  person's  consciousness 
being  open  to  another  person.  But  finding  all  the  outward 
appearances  that  accompany  feeling  in  ourselves  to  be  pre- 
sent in  other  human  beings,  and,  under  some  variety  of  de- 
gree, in  the  lower  animals,  we  natui^ally  conclude  their  mental 
state  to  be  similar  to  our  own.  The  gambols  of  a  child, 
the  smile  of  joy,  a  cry  on  account  of  pain,  and  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  for  mental  states  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, prove  that  men  in  every  age  and  nation  have  been 
similarly  affected.  The  terms  for  expressing  pleasure  and 
pain  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees,  are  names  of  feel- 
ings; joy,  happiness,  bliss,  comfort,  sorrow,  misery,  agony- 
are  a  few  examples  out  of  this  part  of  the  vocabulary. 
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Secondly.  All  beings  recognized  as  possessing  mind  can 
not  only  feel,  but  also  act.  The  putting  forth  of  force  to  at- 
tain some  end  mai-ks  a  mental  nature.  Eatuag,  running,  fly- 
ing, sowing,  building,  speaking — are  opevations  rising  above 
the  play  of  feeling.  They  all  originate  in  some  feelings  to  be 
satisfied,  which  gives  them  the  character  of  proper  mental 
actions.  When  an  animal  tears,  masticates,  and  swallows 
its  food,  hunts  its  prey,  or  flees  from  danger,  the  stimulus  or 
support  of  the  activity  is  furnished  by  its  sensations  or  feel- 
ings. To  this  feeling-prompted  activity  we  give  the  name 
Volition. 

The  characteristic  of  being  stimulated  by  the  feelings  of 
sentient  beings  makes  a  wide  contrast  between  volition  and 
the  energies  familiar  to  us  in  nature, — the  powers  of  wind, 
water,  gravity,  steam,  gunpowder,  electricity,  vegetation,  &c. 
For  although  the  strong  personifying  tendency  of  mankind 
has  often  compared  these  powers  to  a  human  will,  yet  in 
reasoning  about  them  scientifically  no  such  comparison  is  ad- 
mitted ;  while,  in  the  explanation  Of  voluntary  actions,  the 
reference  to  feeling  and  to  thought  is  indispensable. 

Volition  is  farther  contrasted  with  such  animal  functions 
as  breathing,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  movements 
of  the  intestinea  These  are  actions,  and  serve  a  purpose,  but 
they  are  not  mental  actions.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  so 
constituted,  that  these  processes  would  have  had  to  be 
prompted  and  controlled  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  desires ; 
they  would  then  have  been  mental  actions.  As  it  is,  they 
form  a  class  apart,  denominated  Beflex  Actions.  When  nar- 
rowly examined,  they  appear  to  shade  by  insensible  degrees 
into  voluntary  actions ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
confound  the  broad  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
unconscious  and  the  conscious,  involved  in  the  opposition  of 
the  reflex  and  the  voluntary. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  preliminary  sketch,  to  indicate 
and  discriminate  all  the  varieties  of  animal  activity.  There 
is  a  complication  to  be  unravelled  in  this  department  of  the 
mind,  such  as  to  test  severely  the  resources  of  mental  science. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  as  the  most  general  law  of  volition, 
that  pleasure  prompts  to  action  for  its  continuance,  increase, 
or  renewal ;  and  that  pain  prompts  to  action  for  its  cessation, 
abatement,  or  prevention. 

Thirdly.  The  concluding  attribute  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion is  Thought,  Intelligence,  or  Cognition.  This  includes 
such  functions  as  Memory,  Reason,  Judgment,  and  Imagina- 
tion. The  first  fact  implied  in  it  is  Discrimination,  or  sense 
of  difierence,  shown  by  our  being  conscious  of  one  sensation 
as  more  intense  than  another,  or  when  we  are  aware  of  two 
feelings  as  differing  in  kind, — for  example,  taste  and  smell, 
pain  and  pleasure,  fear  and  anger.  Another  fact  is  Similarity, 
or  sense  of  agreement,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  preceding 
in  all  the  processes  of  thought.  When  we  identify  any  sen- 
sation or  present  mental  impression  with  one  that  occuiTcd 
previously,  there  being  an  interval  between,  we  exemplify  the 
power  of  similarity  ;  the  sun  seen  to-day  recalls  our  previous 
impressions  of  his  appearanca  A  third  fact  or  property  of 
the  Intellect  is  Retcniivencss,  commonly  understood  by  the 
familiar  names  'memory'  and  '  recollection.'  This  power  is 
i^sseutial  to  the  operation  of  the  two  former  powers  ;  we  could 
not  discriminate  two  successive  impressions,  if  the  first  did 
not  persist  mentally  to  be  contrasted  with  the  second ;  and 
we  could  not  identify  a  present  feeling  with  one  that  had  left 
no  trace  in  our  framework.  Retentiveness,  which  sums  up 
all  that  we  designate  by  memory,  acquisition,  education, 
habit,  learning  by  experience,  is  not  wanting  in  the  lower 
orders  of  sentient  life.  For  an  animal  to  have  a  home,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  memory  is  requisite. 

We  have  seen  that  Volition  is  separated  from  Feeling,  by 
superadding  the  characteristic  of  action,  or  the  putting  forth 
of  energy  to  serve  an  end.  And  now,  after  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  Intellectual  attributes,  we  can  draw  the  line 
between  Thought  and  Feeling,  which  is  to  complete  the  defi- 
nition of  mind,  so  far  as  is  needful  at  the  outset. 

In  propoi*tion  as  a  mental  experience  contains  the  facts 
named   discrimination,  comparison,  and  retentiveness,  it  is 
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mnhxUSkttatl  exptneoce;  and  in  prap(»tian  ss  h  is  wmni- 
ing  in  these,  and  shofvs  itadf  in  plnsnie  or  pain,  it  is  of  the 
citnre  of  Teehng,  The  Terr  same  state  of  mind  ma j  haTe 
hrAh  an  inteDectoal  side  and  an  emotioDal  side ;  indeed,  this 
is  a  nsaal  oocmrenoeL  And,  like  manr  thii^  that  are  ladi- 
callj  ocntasted,  as  daj  and  ni^t,  these  two  distinct  fiurts  of 
OUT  natae  pass  into  one  another  bj  a  giadnal  transition,  so 
that  an  absohite  line  of  separation  is  not  always  possible ;  a 
OTcnmytance  that  does  not  invalidate  the  genuineness  of  their 
mutual  oontrasL 

The  exeieise  of  Thought  is  greatlv  mixed  up  with  Volition 
also,  but  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
ftmctioDS.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  exist  in  one 
"xclusire  state:  Still,  in  our  explanations  of  things,  we  often 
r&quire  to  separate  in  statement  what  is  not  separated  in  &ct. 

4.  If  we  advert  to  the  various  classifications  of  the  mental 
]/henomeTia  that  have  hitherto  passed  current^  we  shall  find 
t.iat  the  thr^  attributes  above  specified  have  been  more  or 
! '«  dij-linctly  rw^ognizei 

In  the  old  di^x^ion  of  mind  into  UncUrst/tnding  and  Will, 
llie  elemeDt  of  Ff^ling  would  appear  to  be  left  out  entirely. 
We  shall  find  in  fact,  however,  that  the  feelings  are  implied 
iij,  or  placed  uudfjr,  iMAh  heads.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
lieid'g  clai»?jificatioii,  also  twofold  and  substantiallv  identical 
with  the  foregoing  naijiely,  into  Inidlccival Pourcrs  and  Active 
F<nper$,  The  submerged  depHrtmeut  of  Feeling  will  be  found 
|#artly  mixed  up  with  the  Intellectual  Powers,  wherein  are 
included  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  and  partly 
tnsate^l  of  among  the  Active  Powers,  which  comprise  the  ex- 
position of  the  benevolent  and  the  malevolent  Affections. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  displeased  with  the  mode  of  applying 
the  term  '  Active '  in  the  alx>ve  division,  went  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  brought  forward  a  classification  where  Feeling 
seems  entirely  to  overlie  the  region  of  Volition.  He  diWdes 
mental  states  into  External  affections  and  Internal  affections. 
By  external  affections  he  means  the  feelings  we  have  by  the 
Senses,  in  other  words»  Sensation.    The  internal  affections  he 
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subdivides  iDto  Intellectual  states  of  mind  and  Emotions,  His 
division  therefore  is  tantamount  to  Sensation,  Emotion,  and 
Intellect.  All  the  phenomena  commonly  recognized  as  of  an 
active  or  volitional  character,  he  classes  as  a  part  of  Emotion. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  remarking  on  the  arrangement 
followed  in  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  states  his  own 
view  as  follows : — *  If  we  take  the  Mental  to  the  exclusion 
of  Material  phenomena,  that  is,  the  phenomena  manifested 
through  the  medium  of  Self-consciousness  or  Reflection,  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  categories  or  primary 
genera; — ^the  phenomena  of  Knowledge  or  Cognition, — the 
phenomena  of  Feeling  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain, — ^and  the 
phenomena  of  Conation  or  of  Will  and  Desire.*  Intelligence, 
Feeling,  and  Will,  are  thus  distinctively  set  fortL 

I  may  farther  notice  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  subject 
that  has  occurred  to  an  able  physiologist.  I  quote  a  passage 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

'  Of  the  f  auctions  performed  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
system,  some  are  entirely  corporeal,  whilst  others  involve  pheno- 
mena of  a  mental  or  psychical  natnre.  In  the  latter  and  higher 
class  of  such  functions  are  first  to  be  reckoned  those  porely  intelr 
ledual  operations,  carried  on  through  the  instmmentality  of  the 
brain,  which  do  not  immediately  arise  from  an  external  stimulus, 
and  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  outward  acts.  To  the  same 
class  also  belong  sensation  and  volition.  In  the  exercise  of  sensa- 
tion, the  mind  becomes  conscious,  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain,  of  impressions  conducted  or  propagated  to  that  organ  along 
the  nerves  from  distant  parts ;  and  in  voluntary  motion,  a  stimulus 
to  action  arises  in  the  brain,  and  is  carried  outwards  by  the  nerves 
from  the  central  organ  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  Lastly,  emotion^ 
which  gives  rise  to  gestures  and  movements,  varying  with  the 
different  mental  affections  which  they  express,  is  an  involuntary 
state  of  the  mind,  connected  with  some  part  of  the  brain,  and 
influencing  the  muscles  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 'f 

•  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Vol.  II. :  Advertiaement  by  tho 
Editor. 

t  Dr.  Sharpey,  in  Quaim's  Anatomy,  6tli  edition,  p.  clxviiL 
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In  this  passage  a  quadruple  partition  is  indicated, — Sen- 
sation, Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition.  Sensation  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  primary  division.  Except,  however,  as 
regards  one  important  point  to  be  afterwards  adverted  to, 
there  is  nothing  in  Sensation  that  does  not  come  either  under 
Feeling,  as  above  defined,  or  under  Intellect. 

5.  In  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  Part  first,  entitled 
*  Movement,  Sense,  and  Instinct,'  will  include  the  discussion 
of  both  Feeling  and  Volition  in  their  lower  forms,  that  is, 
apart  from  Intellect,  or  so  as  to  involve  Intellect  in  the  least 
possible  degree ;  the  Sensations  of  the  different  Senses  will 
form  a  leading  portion  of  the  contents.  This  division  will 
comprise  all  that  is  primitive  or  instinctive  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities and  impulses  of  the  mental  organization.  The  second 
Part  will  aim  at  a  full  exposition  of  the  Intellectual  pro- 
perties. 

Thus,  while  Feeling,  Volition,  and  Intellect  are  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  properties  and  the  fundamental  classification 
of  mind,  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  exposition  should  proceed 
strictly  in  the  order  thus  stated. 

Although  Feeling  and  Volition,  in  their  elementary  aspect, 
can  be  explained  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Intellect,  while  one  large  important  department  of  Feeling, 
namely.  Sensation,  is  always  considered  as  introductory  to  the 
Intellectual  powers,  yet  the  full  exposition  of  the  Emotions 
and  the  Active  impulses  of  our  nature  properly  comes  last  in 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  mind. 

6.  It  is  requisite  at  the  outset  to  give  some  intima- 
tion of  a  great  mental  law  involved  in  the  fundamental 
property  of  Discrimination  above  noticed,  namely,  the  law  of 
Relativity.  By  this  is  meant  that,  as  change  of  impression  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  our  being  conscious,  or  of  being 
mentally  alive  either  to  feeling  or  to  thought,  every  mental 
experience  is  necessarily  twofold.  We  can  neither  feel  nor 
know  heat,  except  in  the  transition  fix)m  cold.  In  every 
feeling  there  are  two  contrasting  states  ;  in  every  act  of  know- 
ing, two  things  are  known  together. 
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With  reference  to  many  of  our  feelings,  mankind  have 
always  to  some  extent  recognized  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  seen  that  the  first  shock  of  the  transition  from 
one  state  to  another — ^from  sickness  to  health,  poverty  to 
abundance,  ignorance  to  knowledge — is  the  most  intense,  and 
that  as  the  memory  of  the  previous  condition  fades  away,  so 
does  the  liveliness  of  the  emotion  caused  by  the  changa 
Leisure,  retirement,  rest,  are  enjoyed  only  by  contrast  to  pre- 
vious toils.  The  incessant  demands  for  novelty  and  change, 
for  constant  advances  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  farther  show  the  principle  of  Relativity  as 
applied  to  pleasure. 

Language  contains  many  names  avowedly  relative,  as 
parent,  child  ;  ruler,  subject ;  up,  down  ;  north,  south  ;  light, 
dark ;  virtue,  vice.  It  is  obvious  that  either  name  in  those 
couples  implies  the  other ;  there  can  be  no  ruler  without  a 
subject  But,  in  reality,  the  principle  of  Kelativity  applies  to 
everything  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  Whatever  we 
can  conceive  implies  some  other  thing  or  things  also  conceiv- 
able, the  contrast,  co-relative,  or  negative  of  that.  Eed  means 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  colours.  If  we  had  never  been 
affected  by  any  colour  except  red.  colour  would  never  have 
been  recognized  by  us.  When  we  speak  of  a  fixed  star,  we 
mean  to  exclude  certain  other  things — the  sun,  planets, 
comets,  &c.  When  we  make  an  affirmation, '  the  stars  shine 
by  their  own  light,'  we  also  by  implication  make  a  denial, 
'  the  stars  do  not  borrow  their  light' 

The  applications  of  this  principle  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  bears  directly  on  the  arts  of  human  happiness ; 
it  is  essentially  involved  in  Fine  Art  j  it  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  in  Metaphysics  it  con- 
flicts with  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  (For  farther  remarks 
on  the  Definition  and  Divisions  of  Mind,  see  Appendix  A.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NEEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  A  LTHOUGH  Subject  and  Object  (Mind  and  Matter)  are 
-^  the  most  diametrically  opposite  facts  of  our  experi- 
ence,  yet  there  is  a  concomitance  or  connexion  between  mind 
and  a  material  organism.  This  position  is  best  supported  by 
the  subsequent  details.    (See  also  Appendix  B.) 

The  parts  of  the  human  frame  that  chiefly  concern  the 
student  of  mental  science  are  the  Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres 
(principally  collected  in  the  Brain),  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and 
the  Muscular  System.  The  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement 
will  be  described  afterwards;  a  brief  description  of  the 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres  will  occupy  this  preliminary 
chapter,  in  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  facts  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  Mind. 

2.  That  the  Brain  is  the  principal  organ  of  Mind  is  proved 
by  such  observations  as  the  following  : — 

(1.)  From  the  local  feelings  that  we  experience  during 
mental  excitement.  In  most  cases  of  bodily  irritation,  we  can 
assign  the  place  or  seat  of  the  disturbance  We  localize  in- 
digestion in  the  stomach,  irritation  of  the  limgs  in  the  chest, 
toothache  in  the  gums  or  jaws;  and  when  the  mental  workings 
give  rise  to  pain,  we  point  to  the  head.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  have  no  local  consciousness  of  mental  action,  but  in 
a  time  of  great  mental  agitation,  or  after  any  imusual  exertion 
of  thought,  the  aching  or  oppression  in  the  head  tells  where 
the  seat  of  action  is,  precisely  as  aching  limbs  prove  what 
muscles  have  been  exercised  during  a  long  day's  march.  The 
observation  can  occasionally  be  carried  much  farther ;  for  it 
is  found  that  a  series  of  intense  mental  emotions,  or  an  exces- 
sive strain  on  the  powers  of  thinking,  will  end  in  a  diseased 
alteration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
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(2.)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  impairs  in  some  way  or 
other  the  powers  of  the  mind.  A  blow  on  the  head  will 
destroy  consciousness  for  the  time  ;  a  severe  hurt  will  cause 
a  loss  of  memory.  The  various  disorders  of  the  brain,  as 
inflammation,  softening,  &c.,  are  known  to  affect  the  mental 
energies.  Insanity  is  often  accompanied  by  evident  cerebral 
disease. 

(3.)  The  products  of  nervous  waste  are  increased  when 
the  mind  is  more  than  ordinarily  exerted.  The  alkaline 
phosphates  (triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia) 
removed  by  the  kidneys  «re  derived  principally  from  the 
waste  of  nervous  substance  ;  and  they  are  sensibly  increased 
after  great  mental  exertion  or  excitement.  Phosphorus 
abounds  more  in  the  brain  than  in  any  other  tissua 

(4.)  There  is  an  indisputable  connexion  between  size  of 
brain  and  the  mental  energy  displayed  by  the  individual  man 
or  animal.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  size  is  the  sole  cir* 
cumstance  that  determines  the  amount  of  mental  force.  But 
just  as  largeness  of  muscle  gives  greater  strength  of  body^  as 
a~general  rule,  so  TSgeness  of  brain  gives  greater  vigour  of 
mental linpulse.  The  measurements  of  the  heads  of  remark- 
able menT  have  often  been  quoted.  'All  other  circumstances 
being  alike/  says  Dr.  Sharpey, '  the  size  of  the  brain  appears 
to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  mental  power  of  the 
individual, — although  instances  occur  in  which  this  rule  is 
not  applicable.  The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  upwards  of  64 
oz.,  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  about  63  oz. 
avoirdupois.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  in  idiots  is 
remarkably  small.  In  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were  sixteen, 
forty,  and  fifty  years,  Tiedemann  found  the  weight  of  their 
respective  brains  to  be  19|  oz.,  25f  oz.,  and  22^  oz. ;  and  Dr. 
Sims  records  the  case  of  a  female  idiot  twelve  years  old, 
whose  brain  weighed  27  oz.  The  weight  of  the  human  brain 
is  taken  at  about  3  lbs.  (48  oz.).' — Quain's  Anatomy,  VoL  IL, 
p.  432.* 

*  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jobn  MarshaU,  of  UniTermty  College^  read  be- 
fore the  Boyal  tiooiety  (June,  1868),  the  aathor  gives  a  minute  acoomit  of 
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(5.)  The  specific  experiments  on  the  nerve  cords  and 
nerve  centres,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  have  proved  the  im- 
mediate dependence  of  sensation,  intelligencCi  and  volition  on 
those  parta 

No  fact  in  our  constitution  can  be  considered  more  certain 
than  this,  that  the  brain  is  the  chief  organ  of  mind,  and  has 
mind  for  its  principal  function.  As  we  descend  in  the  animal 
scale,  through  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.,  the 
nervous  system  dwindles  according  to  the  decreasing  measure 
of  mental  endowment 

three  braioH,  one  the  brain  of  a  Buahwoman,  the  others  the  brains  of  two 
idiots  of  European  descent.  The  Bushwoman's  brain  was  computed  to  have 
weighed  in  the  fresh  state  31^  oz.  One  of  the  idiots  was  a  woman  aged 
forty-two  years;  she  was  able  to  walk,  though  badly,  to  nurse  a  doll,  and  to 
say  a  few  words ;  the  weight  of  her  brain  was  10  oz.  5  grs.  The  other  was  a 
boy  of  twelve ;  he  could  neither  walk  nor  handle  anything,  nor  articulate  a 
single  word ;  the  weight  of  his  brain  was  Si  oz.  These  are  the  two  smallest 
idiot  brains  whose  weight  has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  MarshaU  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  structure  of  aU 
the  three  brains,  and  his  remarks  are  valuable  as  showing  what  other  defici- 
encies, besides  weight,  attach  to  the  brains  of  human  beings  of  low  mental 
power.  Not  merely  is  the  cerebrum  in  idiots  a  small  organ,  having  all  the 
proper  parts  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  these  parts  are  fewer  in  number,  less 
complex,  and  different  in  relative  proportion  and  position.  And  in  particular, 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  much  less  developed,  much  simpler,  than  in 
an  average  brain.  On  comparing  the  two  idiots  in  question,  the  convolutions 
of  the  woman  were  more  developed  than  those  of  the  boy. 

The  circumstance  of  inequality  in  the  richness  of  the  convolutions  has 
been  aUuded  to  by  physiologists  as  explaining  the  cases  of  great  mental  power 
allied  with  brains  not  above  the  average  weight  Such  differences  have 
actually  been  observed  in  the  examination  of  brains.  The  brain  of  Cuvier 
was  said  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  weight  But  the 
connexion  of  force  of  mind  with  richness  of  convolutions  is  also  liable  to 
various  qualifications.  It  does  not  hold  in  the  comparison  of  different  species, 
— the  sheep's  brain  is  more  highly  convoluted  than  the  dog*s ;  and  there  are 
well  authenticated  cases  of  men  of  superior  powers,  whose  brains,  both  as  to 
weight  and  as  to  convolutions,  were  below  the  average.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  generaUy,  though  not  universally,  an  increase  in  one  or  both 
of  these  peculiarities  is  the  concomitant  of  a  higher  mental  endowment  Both 
the  statistics  of  the  Baces  of  men,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  decisive  to 
this  extent 

We  may  readily  suppose  that,  with  a  view  to  intellectual  power,  an 
abundance  of  nervous  elements— fibres  and  corpuscles— must  be  accompanied 
with  a  felidtout  distribution  or  arrangement  of  them. 
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3.  '  The  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  central  part,  ov 
i*ather  a  series  of  connected  centred  organs  named  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  or  cerebrospinal  centre ;  and  of  the  nerves,  which 
have  the  form  of  cords  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  extending  from  thence  through 
the  body  to  the  muscles,  sensible  parts,  and  other  organs 
placed  imder  their  control  The  nerves  form  the  medium  of 
communication  between  these  distant  parts  and  the  centre ; 
one  class  of  nervous  fibres,  termed  afferent  (incarrying)  or 
centripetal,  conducting  impressions  towards  the  centre, — 
another,  the  efferent  (outcarrying)  or  centrifugal,  carrying 
material  stimuli  from  the  centi*e  to  the  moving  organs.  The 
nerves  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  intemuncial  in  their  office, 
whilst  the  central  organ  receives  the  impressions  conducted  to 
it  by  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and  imparts  stimuli  to  the  other, 
rendering  certain  of  these  impressions  cognizable  to  the  mind, 
and  combining  in  due  association,  and  towards  a  definite  end, 
movements,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  diflfei-ent 
and  often  of  distant  parts.' — Quain,  Introduction. 

The  foregoing  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  nerve- 
centres  and  nerve-cords  determines  the  order  and  method  of 
description  both  as  regards  their  Anatomy,  or  structure,  and 
their  Physiology,  or  function. 

THE  NERVOUS  SUBSTANCE. 

4.  *  The  nervons  syBtem  is  made  up  of  a  substance  proper  and 
peculiar  to  it,  with  inclosing  membranes,  cellalar  tissue,  and 
blood  yessels.  The  nervi/us  substance  has  long  been  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  obviously  differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  and 
therefore  named  the  white^  and  the  grey,  or  cineritiuus  (ash- 
coloured). 

'  When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  nervous  substance  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  structural  elements,  viz.,  fibres,  and 
cells  or  vesicles.  The  fibres  are  found  universally  in  the  nervous 
cords,  and  they  also  constitute  the  grater  part  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  the  cells  or  vesicles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confined  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  latter,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  nerves  pro- 
perly so  called,  unless  it  be  at  their  peripheral  expansions  in  some 
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of  the  organs  of  special  sense ;  they  are  contained  in  the  grey 
portion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  which  grey  sub- 
stance is,  in  fact,  made  np  of  these  vesicles  intermixed  in  many 
parts  with  fibres,  and  with  a  variable  quantity  of  granular  or 
amorphous  matter.' 

The  nerve  Jibres  are  principally  of  the  class  termed  white, 
OP  tubular  nerve-fibres.  They  are  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness. In  thickness,  they  range  from  the  f^*^  to  the  xT^nny 
of  an  inch ;  the  medium  or  average  being  ^-^j^^^  of  an  inch. 
When  in  the  fresh  condition,  they  are  homogeneous  and 
transparent,  but  after  separation  from  the  body  they  acquire 
a  double  outline  or  contour,  and  are  apt  also  to  assume  a 
varicose  or  beaded  appearanca  The  inference  as  to  their 
ultimate  structure,  from  these  changes,  is  that  each  tube  con- 
sists of  (1)  an  outer  structureless  membrane,  (2)  an  interior 
surrounding  layer  of  transparent  fatty  matter,  and  (3)  a 
central  core  or  cylinder,  which  is  not  fatty,  but  albuminous  in 
composition.  The  central  band  or  axis  appears  alone,  or  di- 
vested of  the  two  envelopes,  both  in  the  central  connexions  of 
the  fibres,  and  in  the  ultimate  ramifications  in  the  extremities 
of  the  body ;  being,  therefore,  the  essential  part  of  the  struc- 
ture.  In  thickness,  it  does  not  exceed  the  i-^^js-^-^  of  an  inch. 

These  tubular  nerve-fibres  are  finest  on  the  superficial 
ayers  of  the  brnin,  and  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense ;  they 
are  largest  in  the  motor  nerves.  From  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  their  size,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense  multipli- 
cation of  the  nervous  elements.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  number  of  fibres  in  individual  nerves.  The  third  cere- 
bral nerve  (the  common  motor  of  the  eyes)  is  supposed  to 
have  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  fibres  ;  the  small  root  of  the 
fifth  (governing  mastication)  nine  or  ten  thousand ;  the  nerve 
of  the  tongue  five  thousand;  these  being  all  motor  nerves, 
which  have  the  largest  fibres.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
estimate  the  probable  number  of  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sights 
which,  besides  being  a  sensitive  neiTe,  is  much  thicker  than 
any  of  those  just  quoted ;  there  cannot  probably  be  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  fibres,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 
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The  number  of  nerve  fibres  forming  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

In  the  grey  substance  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  nerve 
fibres  are  supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  cells  or  vesicles. 
At  their  other  extremity  in  the  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
muscles,  and  in  the  body  generally,  their  mode  of  termination 
appears  to  be  varied.  Sometimes  they  end  in  loops,  some- 
times in  meshes  of  network ;  not  unfrequently  sub-dividing 
into  minuter  nerves  (besides  dropping  their  two  investing 
sheaths).  In  other  cases,  they  seem,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Anatomists,  to  end  free  in  fine  points,  or  else  in 
little  swellings  of  various  structure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  each  fibre  is  continued  un- 
broken and  independent  from  the  central  nervous  masses  to 
the  peripheral  extremity;  there  are  no  loose  ends;  and 
although  the  nervous  cords  frequently  unite,  as  well  as  sub- 
divide, in  their  course,  the  ultimate  fibres  are  never  fused 
with  one  another. 

The  nerve  cells,  vesicles,  or  ganglionic  corpuscles,  are  little 
bodies,  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  being  round,  oval,  pear-shaped, 
tailed^  and  star-like  or  radiated.  They  consist  of  pulpy  mat- 
ter, with  an  eccentric  roundish  body  or  nucleus,  enclosing  one 
or  more  still  smaller  nuclei,  suiTounded  by  coloured  granulea 
They  vary  in  size  from  ^^^  to  s-^jy^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Fio.  !.• 


*  Nadeated  nerye-oorposcles  magnified  170  diameten.    «  and  b  from  the 
dortical  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum ;  c  and  d  from  the  spongy  grey  mattei 
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When  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  grey  matter  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  grey  matter  is  made  up  of 
these  bodies,  mingled  with  fibres,  the  total  number  of  cor- 
puscles occurring  in  the  nervous  substance  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  by  millions. 

With  regard  to  the  corpuscles  existing  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  gives  the  following 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  observations  of  the  brain  in  man, 
in  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  the  dog  : — 

'  1.  The  numerous  nerve  cells  of  the  grey  matter  are  all  con- 
nected with,  or  give  origin  to,  at  least  two  fibres. 

'  2.  These  fibres,  wide  near  their  origin,  gradually  diminish 

in  thickness  till  they  are  not  more  than  tu^.tsttu  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
diameter. 

*  3.  It  is  probable  that  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions are  connected  together  ;  but,  in  the  adult,  the  cells  are 
not  often  connected  with  those  cells  situated  nearest  them. 

'  4.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  nerve  cells,  here 
or  elsewhere,  influence  any  nerve  fibres  save  those  that  are  struo 
turaUy  continuous  with  them.'  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Vol.  Xn.,  p.  673.) 

Both  the  nerve  fibres  and  the  nerve  cells  or  corpuscles  are 
largely  supplied  with  blood,  a  circumstance  indicating  great 
activity.  The  grey  matter,  which  is  constituted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  corpuscles,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of 
central  nervous  energy,  and  hence  the  grey  masses  are  called 
the  nervous  centres.  The  supposition  is,  that  these  masses 
originate  or  re-inforce  nervous  power,  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerve  fibres  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  the  other.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  experiments  that  the 
nerve  fibres  themselves  generate  force;  for  the  currents 
passing  through  them  are  augmented  in  their  progress. 

A  second  function  of  the  corpuscles  throws  light  on  the 
plan  and  workings  of  the  brain.  They  are  the  Grand  Junc- 
tions, or  Crossings,  where  the  fibres  communicate  with  one 

of  the  meduUa  oblongata;  n  the  nucleus  of  a  cell, — (a,  c,  and  </,  after  Hann- 
over).   From  Quain's  Anatomy, 
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another,  and  establish  a  vast  system  of  lateral  and  forward 
connexions,  necessary  to  the  co-ordinating  and  concatenating 
of  movements  and  sensatioDB,  in  the  bodily  mechanism 
associated  with  mind.  The  fibres  ascending  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  pass  into  cells,  some  lower  and 
others  higher ;  new  fibres  proceed  &om  Qieae  cells  both 
laterally  and  onwards,  and  communicate  with  other  cells  and 
fibres  in  an  exceedingly  complicated  arrangement  The 
spread  and  expansion  of  the  white  nervous  substance,  in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  supposes,  of  necessity,  that  the 
fibres  rising  from  below  enter  cells  in  the  ganglia  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  that  these  cells  send  out  in  the  upward 
direction  a  much  greater  number  than  what  is  received  &om 
beneath;  and  so  on,  till  Uie  multiplication  attained  in  the 
hemispheres  is  reached. 

THE  NEHVOU8  OEVTRBa 
fi.  In  the  collective  mass  made  up  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  and  denominated  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  or  centre,  the  following 
parts  stand  distinct  from  each  other, 
although  mutually  connected  by 
bundles  of  nerve  fibres. 

I.  The  Spinal  Cord,  contained 
in  the  back  bone,  and  sending  out 
two  pairs  of  nerves  from  between 
every  two  vertebrte,  one  pair  to  each 
side  of  the  body.  The  Cord  consists 
of  a  column  of  white  fibrous  matter 
with  a  grey  portion  enclosed.  In  a 
cross  section,  the  grey  matter  is  seen 
to  form  two  crescents,  with  the  horns 
turned  outwards,  and  connected  in 
the  middle  of  their  convexities  by  a 
—  cross  band. 

*  '  PUni  in  outline,  ghowiiig  the  front.  A,  and  tho  sides,  II,  of  tbo  siunnt 
coid  with  the  Bworet  upon  it ;  also  aectiona  of  the  gray  and  white  matt«v, 
•ad  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nurvos.     a,  a,  Antotior  fiwiire.    p,  p,  Puttenor 
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IL  The  Ehcephalon  or  Braim.  This  ioctudes  the  entire 
contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  or  cranium.  The  spinal 
cord  is  continued  up  iuto  it.  The  brain  is  itself  au  ^gregate 
of  distinguishable  masses  of  mixed  grey  and  white  matter. 
Each  of  these  masses  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  distinct 
centre,  or  as  communicating  between  the  centres.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  grey  vesicular  matter  prevails,  the  mass  has 
the  characters  of  a  centre  and  a  grand  junction  ;  according  as 
the  white  fibrous  substance  prevails,  the  part  serves  as  a 
medium  of  conduction  or  commualcation  solely.  Of  t^tese 
various  masses,  some  have  a  preponderance  of  grey,  others  of 
white  matter.    I7one  are  purely  of  one  kind. 

The  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  brain  is  ex< 
tremely  complex,  and  there  are  different  modes  of  classifying 
and  grouping  the  various  portions.  The  division  adopted  by 
huniEin  Anatomists  ia  into  four  parts  (a  different  arrangement 
has  been  proposed,  founded  on  Comparative  Anatomy).  Those 
four  parts  are  the  Cerebrum,  the  Cerebellum,  the  Pons  Varolii, 
Fio.$.' 


flMore.    i,  Pa«taiior,  and  c,  Anterior  horn  of  grey  mattsF.    «,  Qrey  oommi^ 
BDis.      r.  Anterior,  sad  i.  Posterior  Toalt  of  a  ainn&l  nerre.' — Qui.ii(,  Vol.  II. 

p.4sa. 

*  '  ApUn  in  ontUne,  ihowing,  in  &  lateral  view,  the  parti  of  the  enceplin- 
lon  wparated  tomewhat  from  o«ch  other.      A,  Curebnun.      «,  Fiuore  of 
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and  the  Medulla  OUongata.  '  The  cerebrum,  which  is  the 
highest  and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  human  encephalon, 
occupies  the  upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity/ 
'The  cerebellum  is  placed  beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cerebrum,  by  which  it  is  completely  overlapped.'  The  pons 
Varolii  is  in  the  base  of  the  brain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  connects  together  the  three  other  parts, — 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
medulla  oblongata  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  brain. 

6.  In  giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  four 
parts,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  an  inverse  order, 
beginning  from  below,  or  where  the  brain  joins  the  spinal 
cord. 

(1.)  The  Medulla  OUongata — ^This  portion  is  continuous 
below  with  the  spinal  cord,  of  which  it  seems  an  expansion ; 
Ijdng  wholly  within  the  cranial  cavity,  its  upper  end  passes 
into  the  pons  Varolii     See  Figs.  3  and  4,  D. 

'It  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  its  broad  extremity 
turned  upwards,  from  which  it  tapers  to  its  point  of  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  expanded  laterally  at  its 
upper  part  Its  length  from  the  pons  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pyramids  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  its  thickness 
from  before  backwards  about  half  an  inch. 

In  form  and  general  anatomical  characters,  the  medulla 
oblongata  very  much  resembles  the  cord,  of  which  it  is  a 
prolongation  upwards  to  the  brain.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  enter  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  part,  or  to  set 
forth  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  cord ;  we  need 
only  observe  that  in  it  the  white  and  grey  constituents  of  the 
cord  are  both  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  arrangement 
The  grey  matter  especially  becomes  more  abundant,  and 
additional  deposits  occur.  The  medulla  oblongata  has  thus 
more  of  the  character  of  an  independent  centre  of  nervous 

SylviujB,  which  separates  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  B,  Cerebellum.  C, 
Pons  Varolii.  D,  Medulla  oblongata,  a,  Peduncles  of  cerebrum ;  6,  Superior  ; 
c^  Middle;  and  d.  Inferior  peduncles  of  cerebellum.' — Quain. 
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action,  as  well  as  of  a  grand  junction,  than  belongs  to  the 
cord  It  gives  origin  to  nerves  of  a  very  special  and  ini- 
portant  nature. 

(2.)  The  F<yM  Varolii,  or  annular  protuberance  (tuber 
annulare).  (See  Figs.  3  and  4  c.)  This  'is  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  encephalon,  which  occupies  a  central 
position  on  its  under  surface,  above  and  in  front  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  below  and  behind  the  crura  cerebri  a, 
and  between  the  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum  c,  with  all 
which  parts  it  is  connected.'  By  the  term  'crura  cerebri/ 
introduced  in  this  description,  is  meant  the  '  legs  *  or  roots  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  the  two  bundles  of  nerves  that  unite  it  with 
the  parts  below.  The  crura  of  the  cerebellum  express  in 
like  manner  the  several  connexions  of  that  centre  with  the 
other  centres.  On  account  of  the  intermediate  and  con- 
necting position  of  the  pons,  it  has  also  been  called  the 
middle-brain  (meso-cephalon).  From  its  embracing,  as  in  a 
ring,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  stems  of  the  cerebrum,  it  has 
derived  the  name  of  annular  protuberance ;  the  other  name, 
'  pons,'  or  bridge,  expresses  the  same  circumstance. 

'  The  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii  consists  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  white  fibres,  interspersed  with  a  quantity 
of  diffused  grey  matter.  The  transverse  fibres,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  enter  the  cerebellum  under  the  name  of  the 
middle  crura  or  peduncles,  and  form  a  commissural  (or  con- 
necting) system  for  its  two  hemispheres.  The  longitudinal 
fibres  are  those  which  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
into  the  crura  cerebri,  augmented,  it  would  seem,  by  others 
which  arise  within  the  pons  from  the  grey  matter  scattered 
through  it.'  The  pons  is  thus  mainly  a  grand  junction 
between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  below,  the 
cerebrum  above,  and  the  cerebellum  behind.  The  existence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  grey  or  vesicular  matter 
proves  that  simple  conduction  or  communication  is  not  the 
sole  function  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

(3.)  '  The  cerebrum  or  brain  proper  (Figs.  3  and  4,  a),  as 
already  mentioned,  is  the  highest,  and  by  far  the  largest 
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portion  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  (or  egg)  shape, 
hat  is  regularly  Saltened  on  its  under  side  It  is  placed 
in  the  cranium  with  its  small  end  forwards,  ite  greatest  width 
being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences. 

'The  cerebrum  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  or  hemi- 
spheres, as  they  are  called,  which,  though  connected  by  a 
median  poiiion  of  nervous  substance,  are  sepuated  in  a  great 


part  of  their  extent  by  a  fissure,  named  the  great  longitudinal 
ftssurfl,  which  is  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
partly  also  on  its  base. 

'  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  plain  or  uniform  upon 

*  Shows  the  under  Bt)rfac«  or  baae  of  tb»  encepliBlon  freed  (rom  ita 
mombrancB.  A,  Cerebrum.  /,  3,  h,  lU  snterioc,  middle,  and  post«iior  lob«a. 
B,  Corobollam.  C,  Pons  Varolii.  D,  Medulla  OblonsaU.  if,  Peduncle  of 
Cerebmm.  I  to  9,  indicate  the  aereral  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  numbered 
according  to  the  aeaa\  notation,  via.;—],  Olfactory  nerve.  2,  Optic  3. 
Uotor  nerre  of  eje.  4,  PatheUc.  S,  TriCacJaL  6.  Abducent  nerre  of  sjc 
7,  Aoditoryi  and  7',  Facial.  8,  Glouo-pbaryngeal.  8',  Vagua.  8',  SpinuJ 
Bccanory  ncrvH.     9,  Lintfuul  or  hypogloual  nerve. 
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the  surface,  but  are  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and 
tortuous  eminences,  named  canvoltUions,  or  gyri,  which  are 
marked  off  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows,  called  sulci,  or 
anfractuosities.  These  convolutions  are  coloured  externally ; 
for  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  unlike  the  parts 
hitherto  described,  is  composed  of  grey  matter.' 

The  complete  description  of  the  cerebrum  includes  an 
account  of  the  external  surface  with  its  convolutions,  and  of 
the  various  masses  that  make  up  the  interior,  and  in  part 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  6is  a  study,  no  important  application  to  our 
present  subject  arises  out  of  such  minute  knowledge.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  particulars  that  it  is  of  use  for  us  to  add, 
selected  out  of  the  elaborate  detail  of  cerebral  Anatomy. 

A  distinction  exists  between  the  convoluted  mass  of  the 
hemispheres  and  certain  enclosed  smaller  masses  of  the  cere- 
brum. Of  these,  there  are  two  that  are  usually  named 
together,  partly  on  account  of  their  proximity,  and  partly 
because  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  distinguish  completely 
their  functions.  They  are  the  optici  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  being  double  and  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 
They  both  lie  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  peduncles  or  stems  of  the  cerebrum  pass  into  them 
before  spreading  out  into  the  mass  of  the  hemispheres.  The 
third  important  mass  is  termed  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(quadruple  bodies),*  from  consisting  of  four  rounded  masses 
put  together  in  a  square.  This  portion  is  more  detached 
than  the  two  others,  and  finds  a  place  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  lu  some  of  the  inferior  animals  it  is  very 
large,  and  takes  a  prominent  position  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  bmin ;  whereas  the  two  other  masses  above  mentioned 
for  the  most  part  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  convoluted  hemispheres.  Hence  the 
comparative  Anatomist  assigns  to  the  quadruple  bodies  a 

*  See  in  Fig.  3,  the  two  rounded  eminences  behind  b,  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  cercbeUum.  These  represent  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in 
section. 
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chaiaoter  and  function  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum. 
I  quote  a  short  description  of  each  of  the  three  centres. 

The  corpora  striata  *  are  two  large  ovoid  masses  of  grey  matter, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  imbedded  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain.'  '  The  surface  of  the 
corpus  striatum  is  composed  of  grey  matter.  At  some  depth 
from  the  surface  white  fibres  may  be  seen  cutting  into  it,  which 
are  prolonged  from  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
give  it  the  streaked  appearance  from  which  it  has  received  its 
name.' 

'  The  thalami  qpOei  (posterior  ganglia  of  the  brain)  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  and  rest  on  the  corresponding  cerebral  crura,  which 
they  in  a  manner  embrace.  On  the  outer  side  each  thalamus  is 
bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum,  and  is  then  continuous  with  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.'  '  The  inner  side  of  the  two 
thalami  are  turned  to  each  other.'  '  The  optic  thalami  are  white 
on  the  surface,  and  consist  of  several  layers  of  white  fibres  inter- 
mixed with  grey  matter.' 

*  In  front  of  the  cerebellum  are  certain  eminences,  which  may 
be  reached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain.  These  are  the  corpora 
qnadrigemina,  and  above  them  is  the  pineal  gland.' 

('The  pineal  gland  (conarium)  so  named  from  its  shape 
(pinus  conuSy  the  fruit  of  the  fir),  is  a  small  reddish  body, 
which  rests  upon  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  qnadrigemina.' 
'  It  is  about  three  lines  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  its 
broad  part,  or  base,  is  turned  forwards,  and  is  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  cerebrum  by  white  substance.') 

*The  corpora  or  iuhercula  quadrigemina  are  four  rounded 
eminences,  separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  placed  two  on 
each  Bide  of  the  middle  line,  one  before  the  other.  They  are 
connected  with  the  back  of  the  optici  thalami,  and  with  the 
cerebral  peduncles  at  either  side.' 

'The  upper  or  anterior  tubercles  are  somewhat  larger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior.  In  the  adult,  both  pairs  are 
solid,  and  are  composed  of  white  substance  outside,  containing 
grey  matter  within. 

*  They  receive  bands  of  white  fibres  from  below.' — *  A  white 
cord  also  passes  up  on  each  side  from  the  cerebellum  to  the 
corpora  qnadrigemina,  and  is  continued  onwards  to  the  *:liftl»mi  i 
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these  two  white  cords  are  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bell  am.  At  each  side,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  send  off  two 
white  tracts,  which  pass  to  the  thalami  and  to  the  commenoe- 
ments  of  the  optic  nerves.' 

'  In  the  human  brain  these  quadrigeminal  bodies  are  small 
in  comparison  with  their  size  in  the  series  of  animals.  In 
ruminant,  soliped,  and  rodent  animals,  the  anterior  tubercles  are 
much  larger  than  the  posterior,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  8heep« 
horse,  and  rabbit.  In  the  brains  of  carnivora,  the  posterior 
tubercles  are  rather  the  larger.' 

'  In  the  foetus  this  part  of  the  brain  appears  very  early,  and  then 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  eminences  are 
at  first  single  on  each  side,  and  hollow.  They  are  constant  in  the 
brains  of  all  vertebrate  animals,  but  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
they  are  only  two  in  number,  and  hollow.  In  marsupialia  and 
monotremata,  they  are  also  two  in  number,  but  solid.' 

In  this  brief  allusion  to  the  different  parts  composing  the 
cerebrum,  we  have  had  to  exclude  the  mention  of  many 
smaller  portions.  We  have  also  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  are  enclosed  spades  extending 
in  various  directions,  and  serving  as  boundaries  to  the  other 
parts.* 

(4.)  '  The  cerebellum,  little  brain,  or  after  brain  (Figs.  3  and 
4,  b),  consists  of  a  body  and  three  pairs  of  crura  or  peduncles^ 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 
They  are  named  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  peduncles. 

*  The  following  passage  may  assist  in  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  cere- 
bmm,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  ventricular  cavities  or  space. 

'  The  hemispheres  are  connected  together  in  the  middle  by  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stmotures  filling  up  the  interpeduncular 
space,  serve  also  as  connecting  media.  Between  the  corpus  callosum  above 
and  the  peduncles  below,  the  two  hemispheres  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval,  the  gmeral  ventricular  space,  across 
which  some  slighter  connecting  portions  of  nervous  substance  pass  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another. 

'  Ag^ain,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
peduncles  diverge  as  they  ascend  towards  the  hemispheres,  and  pass  on  each 
side  through  two  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  sometimes  called  gangUa  of  the 
brain, — at  first  through  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  afterwards  through  a  much 
larger  mass  named  corpus  striatum.    These  two  masses  of  grey  matter  project 
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*  The  superior  pedancles  (Fig.  3,  h)  connect  the  oerebellom 
with  the  cerebrom  through  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  as  already 
stated.  The  inferior  pedancles  d,  pass  downward  to  the  back 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  middle  peduncles,  c,  pass 
from  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum  around  the  outer  side  of  the 
crura  of  the  cerebrum,  and  meet  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
constituting  its  transverse  fibres.  They  connect  the  two  halves 
of  the  cerebellum  below.  All  these  peduncles  consist  of  white 
fibres  only ;  and  they  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum  at 
its  fore  part.' 

'The  body  of  the  cerebellum  B,  being  covered  with  cortical 
substance,  is  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  but  is  rather  darker  on 
the  surface  than  the  cerebrum.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  trans- 
verse :  it  ia  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  wide,  about  two 
or  two  and  a  half  from  before  backwards,  and  about  two  inches 
deep  in  the  thickest  part,  but  is  much  thinner  all  round  its  outer 
border.' 

*  It  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  joined  together  by  a 
median  portion  called  the  wonn,  or  vermiform  process,  which  in 
birds,  and  in  some  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale,  is  the  only 
part  existing.' 

'  The  body  of  the  cerebellum  at  the  surface,  and  for  some 
depth,  consists  of  numerous  nearly  parallel  laminad  or  folia,  which 
ai*e  composed  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  might  be  compared 
with  the  gyri  or  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  but  are  smaller 
and  not  convoluted.  These  are  separated  by  sulci  of  difierent 
depths.' — QuAiN. 

somewhat,  aa  smooth  convex  eminences,  on  the  upper  and  inner  surface  of  the 
diverging  fibres  of  the  peduncles.  Immediately  above  the  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  the  hemispheres  are  connected  together  across  the  median  plane  by 
the  corpus  callosum ;  and  it  is  between  the  under  surface  of  the  latter,  and 
the  upper  surface  of  the  eminences  mentioned  and  the  interpeduncular  struc- 
tures, that  the  general  ventricular  space  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
carebmm.  The  upper  part  of  this  space  is  again  divided  by  a  median  vertical 
partition,  so  as  to  form  the  two  lateral  ventricles :  below  this,  it  forms  a  single 
aivity  named  the  third  or  middle  ventricle,  which  communicates  with  both 
the  lateral  ventricles  above,  and,  below,  with  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum 
ov  fourth  ventricle.  The  median  vertical  partition,  which  separates  the  lateral 
ventricles  from  each  other,  consists  at  one  part  (septum  lucidum)  of  two 
layers,  between  which  is  contained  the  Jffth  and  remaining  vcntncle  of  the 
brain.' -QuAiN. 
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7.  We  must  next  attend  to  the  internal  structure  of  the 
brain,  considered  as  made  up  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  the 
grey  and  the  white.  The  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
those  two  kinds  of  matter  throw  light  upon  the  mode  of 
action,  or  the  peculiar  kind  of  activity  that  distinguishes  the 
brain. 

*  White  Part  of  the  Encephalon, — The  white  matter  of  the 
encephalon  consists  of  tubular  fibres.  The  general  direction 
which  they  follow  is  best  seen  in  a  brain  that  has  been 
hardened  by  immersion  in  spirits,  although  it  is  true  that  we 
du  not  then  traoe  the  single  fibres,  but  only  the  fine  bundles 
and  fibrous  lamellse  which  they  form  by  their  aggregation.' 

'  The  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  though  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  their  arrangement,  and  forming  many  different  col- 
lections, may  be  referred  to  three  principal  systems,  according 
to  the  general  course  which  they  take,  viz. — 1.  Ascending  or 
peduncular  fibres^  which  pass  up  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  hemispheres,  and  constitute  the  two  crura  or  peduncles 
of  the  cerebrum.  They  increase  in  number  as  they  ascend 
through  the  pons,  and  still  further  in  passing  through  the 
optic  thalami  and  striated  bodies,  beyond  which  they  spread 
in  all  directions  into  the  hemispheres.  These  were  named 
by  Gall  the  diverging  fibres.  2.  Transverse  or  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  the  two  hemispheres  together.  3.  Lon- 
gitudinal  or  collateral  fibres,  which,  keeping  on  the  same  side 
of  the  middle  line,  connect  more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the 
same  hemisphere  together/ 

'  Grey  Matter  of  the  Enccpltalori, — Considering  the  imputed 
physiological  importance  of  the  grey  nervous  substance,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  connectedly  the  different  positions  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  sevend  parts  of  the  encephalon.* 

*  By  far  the  larger  amount  is  situated  upon  the  convoluted 
surface  of  the  cerebmm  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  forming,  in  each  case,  the  external  cortical  layer 
of  cineritious  matter.' 

I  omit  a  portion  of  the  connected  account  of  the  spread 
of  the  grey  matter  in  the  parts  in  the  interior  and  base  of  the 
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biain^  as  including  a  number  of  terms  that  the  reader  has  not 
been  prepared  for  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  nervous 
system.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with  perusing,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  grey  substance 
in  the  lai^er  portions,  and  in  the  parts  already  in  some  degree 
known  to  us. 

*  In  the  crum  cerebri,  the  grey  matter  is  collected  into  a 
dark  mass ;  below  this  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  ohlon^ta,  and  through  them  with  the  spinal 
cord'  Thus,  though  the  crura  cerebri  are,  in  the  main,  con- 
nexions of  white  matter  between  the  hemispheres  and  the 
parts  below,  yet,  like  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  coixi, 
they  contam  in  the  interior  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
are  to  that  extent  centres  and  junctions,  as  well  as  conductors. 

*  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  grey 
matter  is  also  found,  and  it  occurs  in  the  pineal  gland  (and 
in  the  corpora  geniculata).  These  last  bodies  appear  to  be 
appendages  of  the  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebrum,  named  the  optic  thalami ;  which 
again  are  succeeded  by  the  still  larger  collections  of  this 
substance,  and  indeed  the  largest  situated  within  the  brain, — 
viz.,  the  corpora  striata.' 

8.  Plan  of  Stnccture  indicated  by  the  above  arrangement 
of  white  and  grey  siibstance, — It  would  appear,  thus,  that  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  or  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  taken 
together,  is  an  aggregate  of  distinct  nervous  masses  or  parts, 
each  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  grey  matter.  The 
grey  matter  is  the  vesicular  substance,  consisting  of  cells  or 
corpuscles ;  the  white  matter  is  the  fibrous  substance,  being 
made  up  of  fibres  bundled  together.  The  grey  matter  is  a 
terminus ;  to  it  the  fibrous  collections  tend,  or  from  it  com- 
menca  The  fibrous  matter  contained  within  any  of  the 
cerebral  masses  is  placed  there  as  a  means  of  commxmicating 
with  some  portion  or  other  of  the  layers,  or  other  collections, 
of  grey  substanca 

Assuming  that  one  class  of  nerve  fibres  (the  sensory  or 
incarrying) — those   distributed  to  senses,  viscera,   &c.— are 
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employed  in  conveying  influence  from  without  inwards  ;  and 
the  other  class  (motory  or  outcarrying) — distributed  to  muscles, 
in  conveying  influence  from  within  outwards, — we  find  that 
both  classes  are  usually  mixed  together  in  the  same  rami- 
fying branches,  and  in  the  common  stem  of  white  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Let  us  imagine,  however,  the  two  kinds 
separated ;  the  sensory  nerves  all  emerging  from  the  centres 
on  one  hand,  and  the  motory  nerves  emerging  apart  on  the 
other.  We  can  then  express  the  plan  of  the  brain  thus  : — 
The  sensory  or  incarrying  fibres  arising  from  the  ex- 
tremities enter  the  cord,  proceed  a  certain  way  there,  and 
begin  to  drop  into  corpuscles;  from  these  corpuscles  fresh 
fibres  arise  and  proceed,  some  onwards  and  some  laterally,  to 
other  cells;  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  the  spinal  cord,  medulla 
oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  &c. — ^up  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
there  is  a  repeated  system  of  fibres  passing  into  cells,  and 
new  fibres  emerging,  and  going  on  to  other  cells;  giving 
birth  to  an  endless  system  of  cross  communications,  like  the 
railway  network  of  England.  Adverting  now  to  the  enormous 
connecting  mass  of  fibres — ascending,  diverging,  and  trans- 
verse— that  make  up  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  we 
must  consider  how  the  multiplication  has  been  effected. 
There  is  only  one  conceivable  process,  when  we  consider 
that  the  entire  mass  is  in  communication,  through  cells, 
with  the  diminutive  mass  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  process 
is  this.  For  one  fibre  coming  up  from  the  sense  organs  and 
dropping  into  a  cell,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  must  emerge ; 
each  of  these  again,  proceeding  onwards  to  a  new  cell,  and 
there  replaced  by  three,  four,  &c.,  new  fibres ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  expansion  or  multiplication  is  completed.  Within 
the  spinal  cord,  where  there  is  no  increase  of  bulk,  the  mul- 
tiplying process  is  not  begun ;  but  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
cord,  where  it  enters  the  brain,  there  is  an  arithmetical 
necessity  for  the  multiplication.  We  can  hardly  avoid  the 
supposition  that  the  corpora  stincUa  and  the  thalami  optici, 
through  which  the  great  stem  of  the  brain  diff'uses  itself 
(by  the  ascending  fibres)  in  the  white  matter  of  the  hemi- 
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spheres,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  multiplying  corpuscles. 
For  every  fibre  carrying  impressions  up  from  the  senses,  and 
every  fibre  carrying  out  stimulus  to  the  moving  organs,  there 
must  be  perhaps  ten  thousand,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand, 
traversing  the  brain,  involving  a  great  and  rapid  multiplica- 
tion in  the  corpuscles  of  the  grey  substanca* 

*  It  will  be  necessary,  in  speaking  of  certain  fnnctions  closely  allied  to  the 
mind,  that  some  aUosion  be  made  to  the  portion  of  the  nervous  organization 
called  the  Sympaih^ie  Sytem,  consLsting  of  numerous  ganglia,  or  little  knots, 
together  with  nerve  eorde,  and  united  by  numerous  nerre  cords  or  branches  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  two  knotted  or  ganglionated  cords  or 
strings,  running,  inside  the  trunk,  from  the  neck  to  the  pelvis,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  spine.  The  upper  end  is  connected  with  groups  of  ganglia  in  the 
head  and  face;  and,  in  the  trunk,  there  are  detached  interlacements  of 
ganglia,  or  pUxueee  having  connexion  with  the  great  viscera  in  the  chest  and 
abdomen. 

The  knota^  or  Ganglia,  are  the  centres  or  grey  masses  of  the  system, 
being  made  up  of  nerve  corpuscles  of  a  particular  kind  (having  usually  a 
single  projection  or  tail).  They  exercise  the  usual  functions  of  the  oorpusdes, 
in  forwarding,  diverting,  reflectiug,  and  concatenating  nervous  currents.  The 
Cords  are,  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  made  up  of  nerve  fibres,  but  these 
are  of  a  peculiar  sort,  described  as  soft,  granular,  fiattish  (as  opposed  to  tubular) 
fibres,  without  any  surrounding  sheaths  or  investments,  and  containing  many 
dark  nudei ;  they  are  called  the  gelatinous,  and  the  non-medullated  fibres. 

United  with  fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  these  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  are  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  Thus,  as  regards 
the  head,  they  are  found  in  the  iris  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  in  a 
muscle  of  the  tympanum,  in  the  nose,  the  palate,  and  the  salivary  glands. 
The  great  plexus  of  the  chest  (the  cardiac)  sends  fibres  to  the  heart,  the  great 
blood-vessels,  and  the  lungs ;  from  the  aorta,  nerves  are  continued  to  the 
arteries  throughout  the  body.  The  abdominal  plexus  (caUed  the  solar  plexus) 
supplies  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal  viscera ; 
each  organ  having  a  smaU  plexus  of  its  own.  A  still  lower  plexus  contributes 
fibres  to  the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis.  As  aU  the  ramifications  contain  a 
certain  number  of  cerebro-spinal  fibres,  so  it  is  believed  that  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves  contain  everywhere  some  sympathetic  fibres. 

It  is  presumed  from  analogy,  and  from  the  functions  exerted  by  tho 
sympathetic  system,  that  the  fibres  are  of  the  two  classes — incarrying  and 
outcarrying.  The  incarrying  nerves  would  receive  stimulation  from  the 
peripheral  surfaces ;  the  outcarrying  would  convey  motor  stimuli  to  muscular 
fibres.  This  last  function  is  the  one  most  clearly  manifested.  The  muscular 
fibres  stimulated  by  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  almost  all  involuntary 
muscles,  as  the  iris,  the  heart,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
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OF  THE  CEREBBO-SPINAL  NEEYEa 

9.  By  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  are  meant  the  connexions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  These  connexions  consist  of  ramifications  of  nerve 
cords,  threads,  or  bundles,  arising  in  the  central  masses,  and 
distributed  like  the  blood-vessels,  by  subdividing  and  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  thereby 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  remotest 
extremities. 

'  These  nerves  are  formed  of  the  nerve  fibres  already  de- 
scribed, collected  together  and  bound  up  in  membranous 
sheaths.  A  larger  or  smaller  number  of  fibres  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath  form  a  small  round  cord,  usually  named  a 
funiculus  y  if  a  nerve  be  very  small,  it  may  consist  of  but 
one  such  cord,  but  in  larger  nerves  several  funiculi  are  imited 
together  into  one  or  more  larger  bundles,  which,  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  membranous  covering,  constitute 
the  nerve  (Fig.  5).  Accordingly,  in  dissecting  a  nerve,  we 
first  come  to  an  outwai-d  covering,  formed  of  cellular  tissue, 

inteatinea,  &o.  All  these  parts  are  primarily  governed  by  the  sympathetio 
system,  with  more  or  leas  interference  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  through 
the  fibres  intermingling  with  sympathetio  fibres. 

The  sympathetio  ayatem  preeidea  over  the  viscera,  which  are  the  organs 
of  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  life.  It  sustains  the  rhythmical  action  of  tha 
heart,  and  of  the  intestines.  The  fibres  distributed  to  the  smaU  arteriea 
everywhere  maintain  these  veaaels  in  a  atate  of  permanent  contraction,  tha 
releaae  from  which,  by  extraneous  influence,  produces  local  oongeation  and 
the  allied  reaulta.  These  fibrea  and  their  function,  receive  the  deaignation 
vaai^motor. 

The  fibrea  of  the  ajrmpathetic  are  not  the  medium  of  aensation.  When 
pain  axiaea  in  parte  mainly  aupplied  by  them,  as  the  intestines,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  intermingled  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
class. 

Many  of  the  so-called  r$Jlex  functions  are  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  proper  volun- 
tary actions  is  presented  by  the  movements  due  to  this  system — witness  the 
heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  vasi-motor  compression  of  the  blood-vesaeLs. 
Indeed,  the  abaence  of  aensation  and  the  absence  of  voluntary  control  are 
esientiaUy  the  same  fiict. 
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f'\mt  often  SO  strong  aud  dense,  that  it  might  well  be  called 
fibrous,  riom  this  common  sheath  we  trace  Inmiuie  passing 
inwards^  between  the  larger  and  smaller  bundles  of  funiculi. 


and  finally  between  the  funiculi  themselves,  connecting  them 
'  together  as  well  as  conducting  and  auppoiting  the  fine  blood 
vessels  wbich  are  distributed  to  the  nerve.' 

'  The  funiculi  of  a  nerve  are  not  all  of  one  size,  but  all  ai-e 
sufGciently  large  to  be  readily  seen  witli  the  naked  eye,  and 
easily  dissected  out  from  each  other.  In  a  nerve  so  dissected 
into  its  component  fasciculi,  it  is  seen  that  these  do  not  run 
along  the  nerve  as  parallel  insukted  cords,  but  join  together 
obliquely  at  short  distances  as  they  proceed  in  their  course, 
the  cords  resulting  from  such  union  dividing  in  their  further 
progress  to  form  juuctions  again  with  collateral  cords ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  funiculi  composing  a  single  nervous  trunk 
have  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other  similar  to 
what  we  find  to  hold  in  a  plexus  formed  by  the.  branches  ol 
different  nerves.  It  nmst  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  in  these  coramnuications  the  proper  nervt  Jibres  do  not 
I  join  together  or  coalesce.  They  pass  off  from  one  nervous  cord 
'  to  enter  another,  with  whose  fibres  they  become  intermixed, 
and  part  of  them  thus  intermixed  may  again  pass  off  to  a 
third  funiculus,  or  go  through  a  series  of  funiculi  and  undergo 
etill  further  intermixture.  But  through  all  these  succe.3siva 
associations,  the  nerve  fibres  remain,  as  far  as  known,  indi- 
vidually distinct,  like  interlaced  threads  in  a  ropa' 


•  ■  BeproKnU  a  notve  conBieting  of  m«ny  amiiller  cords  o 
wrapped  up  in  BcnrnmaacenuUtshuHlb.  A,  tbenerre.  B,  aiir^gl 
dnva  out  froRi  the  rest  {idttr  Sir  C.  Bui!}.'— Qu.ui(. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  Nerves, 

10.  The  Nerves  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as 
they  proceed  from  the  Spinal  Cord,  or  issue  direct  from  the 
brain.  The  first  class,  called  the  Spinal  Nerves,  is  the  most 
numerous.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  nerves  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  but  merely  that  their  place  of  emer- 
gence or  *  supei'ficial  origin'  is  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  The 
arrangement  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  local  con- 
venience. The  nerves  destined  for  the  lower  limbs  do  not 
leave  the  general  trunk  until  they  approach  the  neighbour- 
hood that  they  are  to  supply ;  that  is,  they  are  prolonged 
within  the  spine  to  its  lower  extremity ;  whilst  those  branch- 
ing towards  the  arms  emerge  in  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoxdders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerves  that  supply  the 
face  and  head  leave  the  brain  at  once  by  openings  in  the 
skull ;  these  are  the  Cerebral  Nerves.  There  is  no  difference 
of  nature  between  the  two  classes. 

In  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  with  the 
Spinal  Cord,  a  peculiarity  is  observed  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  subject.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
they  issue  from  the  spine  in  pairs,  one  pair  between  every 
two  vertebrae ;  there  are  in  all  thirty-one  couples.  Each 
couple  contains  a  right  and  a  left  member,  for  distribution  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  likewise  a  matter  of  local  convenience.  But^  further, 
when  one  individual  of  these  emerging  couples  is  examined, 
say  a  right  branch,  we  find  that  this  branch  does  not  arise 
from  the  cord  single ;  it  springs  from  two  roots,  and  these, 
after  proceeding  apart  for  a  short  way,  unite  in  the  one  single 
nerve  that  is  seen  to  issue  from  between  the  vertebrae  on  the 
right  side.  The  same  holds  of  any  left  branch  that  may  be 
fixed  upon ;  the  connexion  with  the  cord  is  not  single,  but 
double.  The  smaller  of  the  two  roots,  in  each  case,  proceeds 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  cord,  and  is  called  the  anterioi*  root ; 
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the  other  or  larger  proceeds  from  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
cord,  and  is  called  the  posterior  root.  This  last  root,  the 
posterior,  is  distinguished  in  another  point,  besides  its  greater 
size.  Just  after  leaving  the  cord,  there  is  a  ganglion  or  little 
swelling  formed  upon  it,  composed  in  part  of  grey  matter,  and 
being  to  appearance  of  the  nature  of  a  nerve  centre.  Beyond 
the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  mingle  and  constitute  the  one 
nerve  seen  to  emerge  from  the  spine.* 

11.  Having  thus  noticed  two  classifications  of  the  Nerves, 
the  one — into  Spinal  and  Cerebral — unimportant  as  respects 
function,  the  other — into  Anterior  and  Posterior  roots — ^highly 
important,  as  will  be  seen  ;  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
precise  function  of  a  nerve.  The  function  of  a  nerve  is  to 
transmit  impressionSy  influences,  or  stimuli,  from  one  part  of 
the  system  to  another. 

The  experimental  proofs  of  this  position  are  numerous, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  conclusive.  If  a  main  trunk 
nerve  supplying  a  limb  be  cut  through,  all  sensation  in  the 
iimb  ceases,  and  also  all  power  of  movement.  The  blood 
circulates  and  the  parts  are  nourished,  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  feeling  or  action,  the  member  is  excommunicated,  dead. 
The  telegraph  wire  is  cut 

If,  instead  of  cutting  the  nerve  through,  we  prick  or 
irritate  it,  we  cause  both  feeling  and  movement.  Whether 
the  irritation  is  applied  high  or  low,  near  the  nervous  centres 
or  near  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  pricking  originates  an  impression  or  stimulus,  which  the 
nerve  conveys  through  its  whole  length  ;  wherever  that  nerve 
ramifies,  there  is  feeling  or  movement,  or  both.  It  appears, 
however  that  the  influence  increases  as  it  passes  along  the 
nerve,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conduction  of 
electricity  by  a  wire,  for  the  electric  current  diminishes  by 
transmission.  The  nerve  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active 
conductor. 

12.  We  have  remarked  of  the  nerves  that  they  convey 
influence  for  the  two  distinct  ends  of  causing  action  and  of 

•  See  Fig.  2,  p.  17. 
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causing  feeling.  For  Action,  the  influence  must  proceed  out" 
wards  from  the  centres  to  the  active  organs ;  a  stimulus  fix)m 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  has  to  be  transmitted  to  the  limbs, 
trunk,  head,  eyes,  mouth,  voice,  or  other  parts  that  are  to  be 
set  in  motion.  For  Feeling,  the  influence  must  pass  inwards. 
In  a  sensation  of  hearing,  for  example,  an  impression  made 
on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  ear  is  conveyed  by  the  nerve 
of  hearing  towards  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  different  sets  of  nerves  are  employed  for  these  two  pur- 
poses; one  class  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  outward 
tmnsmission  of  stimulants  to  action  or  movement,  while  the 
other  class  is  equally  confined  to  the  ofl&ce  of  conveying 
influence  centrewards,  for  the  ends  of  sensation  or  feeling. 
The  first  of  these  two  classes  is  that  named  efferent  (out- 
carrying)  nerves,  the  second  comprises  the  afferent  (in- 
carrying)  neiTes.  In  the  individual  fibres,  it  would  appear 
that  the  influence  always  follows  one  direction.  No  single 
nerve  combines  both  functions. 

It  is  further  known,  since  the  discoveries  of  Bell  and 
others,  that  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is 
entirely  composed  of  nerves  conveying  the  outward  stimulus ; 
these  are,  therefore,  purely  nerves  of  motion,  motor  nerves. 
The  other  root  consists  of  fibres  transmitting  influence  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  inwards  to  the  centres ;  these 
are  called  the  sentient  nerves.  (They  are  not  all  sentient  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.) 
The  anterior  roots  are  the  motor  nerves ;  the  posterior  roots 
are  the  incarrying  or  sentient  nerves.  On  these  last  roots, 
the  posterior,  the  ganglionic  swellings  occur ;  and,  both  in  the 
spinal  nerves  and  in  those  emerging  at  once  fix)m  the  brain 
by  openings  in  the  cranium,  the  occuiTence  of  such  a  bead  is 
a  proof  that  the  nerve  is  of  the  incarrying  or  sentient  class. 

In  the  experiments  above  described,  as  made  upon  trunk- 
ner\'es  of  an  arm  or  leg,  effects  both  of  movement  and  of  sen- 
sation were  seen  to  follow ;  the  limb  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  the  animal  showed  all  the  symptoms 
of  being  in  bodily  pain.      If,  now,  instead  of  a  main  trunk. 
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the  trial  is  made  upon  one  of  the  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  only 
a  single  effect  will  be  prodaced, — motion  without  sensation, 
or  sensation  without  motion  of  the  part  If  an  anterior  root 
is  pricked  or  irritated,  movements  of  some  part  of  the  body 
will  follow,  showing  that  an  active  stimulus  has  been  dis- 
charged upon  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  If  a  posterior 
or  ganglionic  root  is  pricked,  the  animal  will  show  symptoms 
of  pain,  and  the  pain  will  be  mentally  referred  to  the  part 
where  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  are  distributed.  If  the 
nei*ve  is  one  proceeding  to  the  leg,  there  will  be  a  feeling  of 
pain  in  the  leg;  but  there  will  be  no  instantaneous  con- 
vulsions and  contractions  of  the  limb,  such  as  are  produced 
by  irritating  an  anterior  root  All  the  movements  that  an 
animal  makes  under  the  stimulus  of  a  sentient  root,  are 
consequent  on  the  sensation  of  pain ;  they  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  irritating  application.  In  one  of  the  trunlc 
nerves  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  both  motor  and  sentient  fibres  are 
mixed  up,  whic^h  is  the  reason  of  the  mixed  effect  in  the  first 
experiment  above  mentioned.* 

13.  Experiments'  with  pure  nerves,  that  is,  with  motor 
fibres  alone,  or  sentient  fibres  alone,  are  best  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  head, — the  Cerebral  Nerves.  A  certain  number 
of  these  are  exclusively  motor,  certain  others  are  exclusively 
sentient,  while  a  third  kind  are  mixed,  like  the  spinal  nerves 
beyond  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  roots. 

The  Cerebral  Nerves  are  divided  into  nine  pairs,  some  of 
these  being  considered  as  admitting  of  farther  subdivisioiu 
Four  are  enumerated  as  nerves  of  pure  sensation  : — ^the  nerve 

*  When  an  anterior  root  is  cut  through,  irritatinn  of  the  farther  ae^* 
ment  produces  moyements;  irritation  of  the  upper  segment  (nearest  the 
brain)  has  no  effect.  If  a  posterior  root  is  cut,  irritation  of  the  farther  se^;- 
ment  gives  rise  to  no  signs  of  sensation  or  of  motion  ;  irritation  of  the  nearer 
segment  causes  signs  of  pain.  The  irritation  of  the  farther  segment  of  an 
anterior  or  motor  root  (whoso  result  is  movement)  may,  however,  be  accom- 
panied  with  slight  indications  of  pain ;  the  explanation  of  which  is,  that  the 
cramping  or  violent  contraction  of  the  muscles  stimulates  the  sensory 
mosi'ular  fibres,  which  proceed  to  the  brain  by  the  undivided  posterior,  or 
proper  sensory  roots. 
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of  Smell  (olfactory  nerve,  1st  pair) ;  the  neiTe  of  Sight  (optic 
nerve,  2nd  pair) ;  the  nerve  of  sensation  of  the  Tongue  and 
Fiice  generally  (5th  pair) — (this  nerve  contains  also  a  motor 
portion  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication) ;  the  nerve 
ot  Hearing  (auditory  nerve,  part  of  the  7th  pair).  These 
nerves,  therefore,  are  engaged  in  transmitting  influence  from 
tlie  surfaces  of  special  sense,  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and 
face,  towards  the  cerebral  mass.  Five  nerves  are  enumerated 
as  purely  motor  or  outcaiTying : — the  nerve  supplying  three 
of  the  four  recti  (or  rectangularly  arranged)  and  one  of  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  sustaining  its  ordinary 
movements  (motor  communis  oculorum,  3rd  pair) ;  the  nerve 
supplying  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  (troMearis, 
4th  pair) ;  the  nerve  distributed  to  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eye,  and  ser\'ing  to  abduct  the  two  eyes  by  an  inde- 
pendent stimulus  requisite  in  adjusting  the  eyes  to  different 
distances  (abducent,  6th  pair);  the  tnmk  nerve  for  setting  on 
the  movements  of  the  face  and  features  (2nd  part  of  7th 
pm) ;  the  nerve  for  moving  the  tongue  (9th  pair).  The  pair 
reckoned  the  8th  has  three  divisions: — (1)  the  gtosso- 
pliaryngeal  or  sensory  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  thi'oat ;  (2) 
i\\Q  vagv^  or  pneum4)'gastric,  the  sensory  nerve  concerned  in 
njspiration,  cuculation,  deglutition,  and  digestion;  (3)  the 
spinal  accessory  or  motor  nerve  for  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vagus-^as  the  throat,  larynx, 
and  lungs. 

If  any  one  of  the  four  sensitive  nerves  issuing  from  the 
ci'anium  be  cut  through,  sensation  in  the  connected  organ  is 
lost;  disease  will  produce  the  same  effect  Injury  in  the 
optic  nerve  causes  blindness,  in  the  auditory  nerve  deafness. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  irritated  by  pricking,  cori'osion,  or 
electricity,  a  sensation  is  produced  of  the  kind  proper  to  the 
nerve ;  if  the  olfactory  nerve,  there  is  a  smell ;  the  optic,  a 
flash  of  light ;  the  auditory,  a  sound ;  but  no  movement  is 
generated.  If  any  one  of  the  five  motor  pail's  is  cut,  the 
corresponding  muscles  cease  to  act;  they  are  said  to  be 
paralyzed,  an  effect  also  produced  by  nervous  disease.    If  the 
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third  pair  were  cut,  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs  would  cease, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  power  of  directing  the  gaie  at 
pleasure ;  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  would  fail  to  command 
the  sweeping  glances  of  the  eya  If  the  moving  portion  i»f 
the  7th  pair  were  cut  on  one  side,  all  the  muscles  uf  the  fact» 
on  that  side  would  lose  their  tension,  and  the  equipoise  of 
the  two  sides  being  thus  destroyed,  the  face  would  be  set 
awry,  by  the  action  of  the  unparalyzed  muscles. 

By  experiments  of  this  nature,  the  functions  of  the 
several  cerebral  nerves  have  been  successively  ascertained. 
In  like  manner,  the  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the 
spinal  nerves  has  been  fully  confirmed.  It  has  been  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  nerve  fibres  are 
of  two  distinct  classes,  with  dififerent  functions,  and  that  the 
same  fibre  never  ser>'es  both  functions. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Mcdidla  Oblongata^ 

14.  With  regard  to  the  Spinal  Cord,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  to  voluntaiy 
movement  (n)ovement  from  feeling)  throughout  the  entire 
trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body.  If  the  cord  is  cut  across 
at  any  part,  all  feeling  is  lost,  and  all  power  of  movement  by 
the  will,  everywhere  below  that  place,  or  in  every  portion  of 
the  body  where  the  nerves  arising  beyond  the  cut  are  disti*i- 
buted.  If  the  division  is  made  far  down  in  the  back,  the 
lower  limbs  are  the  paits  principally  paralyzed ;  from  them 
feeling  comes  no  more,  nor  is  it  possible  to  move  them  by  any 
mental  effort.  If  the  cut  is  in  the  neck,  the  pamlysis  over- 
takes the  aims,  trunk,  and  legs.  It  becomes  evident,  that  the 
continuity  of  the  cord  with  the  brain  is  necessary  in  order  to 
connect  the  mental  system  with  the  bodily  members.  The 
cord  by  itself  will  not  give  the  power  either  of  sensation  or  of 
voluntary  movement.  We  must  regard  this  portion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  as  a  main  channel  of  nervous  conveyance 
for  sensation  and  for  voluntary  action,  between  the  brain,  and 
the  trunk  and  the  extremities  of  the  body.     The  nerve  ramifi- 
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cations  are  here,  as  it  were,  gathered  together  into  one  rope  or 
bundle,  for  convenient  transmission  to  and  from  the  masses 
of  the  encephalon.  To  this  extent  the  cord  is  the  assemblage 
of  the  general  mass  of  ramifying  or  communicating  fibres ; 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  final  stream 
of  the  river  system  * 

If  now  we  make  experiments  upon  the  cord  when  dis- 
severed from  the  brain,  we  discover  that  a  power  of  producing 
movements,  though  not  voluntary,  still  remains.  On  irritat- 
ing any  portion  of  the  substance,  movements  of  the  limbs 
ai*e  observed.  This  effect  might,  no  doubt,  arise  from  the 
continuity  of  the  part  with  some  of  the  motor  nerves  ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  movements  in  a  limb  are  caused  by  pinching 
one  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  limb.  But  there  is  a  mode 
of  tryincr  the  experiment  so  as  to  prove  decidedly  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  itself  a  source  of  movement ;  that  is,  to  prick 
the  skin  of  the  toes.  When  this  is  done,  a  convulsive  stimulus 
instantly  returns  upon  the  limb  and  throws  it  into  action. 
Hence  we  infer  that  an  impression  arising  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  not  to  the 
brain,  causes  the  cord  to  send  forth  a  motor  stimulus  to  the 
moveable  organs;  a  phenomenon,  moreover,  that  ceases  on 
the  destruction  of  the  cord. 

*  In  most  instances  where  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided, 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  it  has  been  found  that  al- 

*  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  determined  by  decisive  experiments  that  the 
transmission  of  sensitive  impressions,  in  the  spinal  cord,  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  grey  matter,  and  partly  through  the  anterior  columns ;  the  im« 
pressions  being  conveyed  to  the  grey  matter  by  fibres  passing  obliquely  across 
the  posterior  columns.  The  novel  part  of  this  doctrine  is  the  attributing  of 
a  conducting  function  to  the  grey  matter ;  although  the  grey  substance 
of  the  cord  contains  white  fibres,  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  a  line  of  nervous  communication  is 
maintained  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  cord  and  their  connecting  fibres.  The 
communication  with  the  brain  is  maintained  after  cutting  through  the  white 
columns,  provided  the  grey  substance  remains  Intact;  or  if,  although  cut 
into  at  dififerent  places,  it  is  nowhere  completely  severed.  In  the  point  of 
special  function,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  between  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  columns. 
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the  will  cannot  move  the  paralyaed  paits^  morenit^nt^ 
do  occur  in  them  of  which  the  individual  is  uncouscioQS»  and 
which  he  is  wholly  unaUe  to  preTent.  These  take  place 
sometinies  as  if  spontaneously,  at  other  times  as  the  efiect  cf 
Uie  application  of  a  stimulus  to  some  surface  supplied  by 
spinal  nenres.  The  apparently  spontaneous  movements 
frequently  resemble  voluntary  actions  so  closely,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

'  The  following  experiments  serve  to  illustrate  these 
actions:  — 

^  If  a  frog  be  pithed  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  occipital  hole  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  universal  convul* 
sion  takes  place  while  the  knife  is  passing  through  the 
nervous  centra  This,  however,  quickly  subsides ;  and,  if  tlie 
animal  be  placed  on  the  table,  he  will  assume  his  ordinary 
position  of  rest.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  frequent 
combined  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  will  take  place 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  operation ;  when  all 
such  disturbance  has  ceased,  the  animal  remains  perfectly 
quiet,  and  as  if  in  repose,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  expression  of  pain  or  suffering.  He  is  quite  unable 
to  move  by  any  voluntary  effort.  However  one  may  try  to 
frighten  him,  he  remains  in  the  same  place  and  postura  If 
now  a  toe  be  pinched,  instantly  the  limb  is  drawn  up,  or  ho 
seems  to  push  away  the  irritating  agent,  and  then  draws  up 
the  leg  again  into  its  old  position.  Sometimes  a  stimulus  of 
this  kind  causes  both  limbs  to  be  moved  violently  backwards. 
A  similar  movement  follows  stimulation  of  the  anus.  If  the 
skin  be  pinched  at  any  part,  some  neighbouring  muscle  or 
muscles  will  be  thrown  into  action.  Irritation  of  the  anterior 
extremities  will  occasion  movements  in  them :  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  movements  are  seldom  so  energetic 
as  those  of  the  lower  extremities.' — Todd  and  Bowman,  I., 
308-9. 

These  and  other  experiments  prove,  that  to  the  cord 
belongs  a  power  of  originating  movements,  at  the  instance  of 
stimulation  applied  to  the  surface  or  extremities  of  the  body. 
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This  function  must  be  attributed  to  the  grey  matter,  or  to 
the  mass  of  corpuscles  enclosed  in  its  substance.  It  is  by 
the  corpuscles  that  a  stimulation  can  be  reflected,  diverted, 
or  radiated  into  new  channels.  The  movements  prompted 
through  the  cord,,  by  itself,  may  even  be  complex  and 
rhythmical,  as  standing  and  walking,  and  locomotion  gene- 
rally; all  which  are  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  in  many 
animals,  after  loss  of  communication  with  the  brain. 

The  independent  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  man,  is 
shown  in  occasional  acts  of  the  reflex  kind  (to  be  afterwards 
fully  enumeitited).  When  the  foot  of  any  one  asleep,  or  under 
chloroform,  is  tickled,  the  limb  is  withdrawn.  In  rupture  of 
the  spinal  cord,  irritation  of  the  legs  will  induce  movements, 
the  patient  being  insensible  to  the  efiect. 

There  is  one  instance  of  muscular  action  by  most  physio- 
logists ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  believed  to  have  a 
peculiar  intei-est  in  this  point  of  view ;  that  is,  the  tension, 
tone,  or  tonicity  of  the  muscles.  By  this  is  meant  the  fact 
that  a  muscle  is  never  wholly  relaxed  while  the  animal  is 
alive.  Even  in  the  perfect  repose  of  sleep,  there  is  yet  a 
cei-tain  vigour  of  contraction  inhering  in  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  force  of  contraction  is  increased  at  the 
moment  of  wakening,  and  still  more  when  an  efibrt  is  to  be 
made ;  but  at  no  time  is  the  relaxation  total ;  the  limbs  never 
dangle  like  a  loosely  consti-ucted  doll,  until  after  the  animal 
is  dead. 

The  experiments  relied  upon  for  showing  that  the  perma- 
nent tension  of  the  muscle  is  in  part  due  to  spinal  influence, 
are  very  striking  and  not  easily  explained  away.  I  quote 
from  Dr  Carpenter  :  *  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  that  the  muscular  Tension  is  not  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  the  Brain  but  upon  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  as 
the  following  experiments  demonstrate  :  Two  Babbits  were 
taken  :  from  one  the  head  was  removed  ;  from  the  other  also 
the  head  was  removed,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  cautiously 
destroyed  with  a  sharp  instrument :  the  limbs  of  the  former 
Totained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elasticity  ;  those  of 
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the  secoud  were  perfectly  lax.'  Again  :  '  The  limbs  and  tail 
of  a  decapitated  turtle  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  finnness 
and  tone,  recoiled  on  being  drawn  from  their  position,  and 
moved  w4th  energy  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  On 
withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow  gently  out  of  its  canal,  all 
these  phenomena  ceased.  The  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient 
to  stimuli,  and  became  perfectly  flaccid,  having  lost  all  their 
resilience.  The  sphincter  lost  its  circular  form  and  contracted 
state,  becoming  lax,  flaccid,  and  shapeless.  The  tail  was 
flaccid.' — (Carpenter,  p.  700.)  Here  we  see  that  the  discon- 
necting of  the  muscles  from  the  brain  still  leaves  them  in  a 
tense  condition;  whereas  that  tension  gives  way  the  instant  the 
spinal  cord  is  removed;  whence  we  infer  that  there  is  an 
internal  source  of  nervous  energy,  independent  of  stimulation 
from  without,  although  greatly  enhanced  by  the  application 
of  the  stimulants  of  the  senses.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
will  be  afterwards  seen. 

15.  The  Medulla  Oblongata,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  additional  deposits  of  grey  substance,  has  the 
same  importance  as  respects  the  communication  of  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain,  but  operates  more  widely  in  the  way 
of  diflfusing,  transferring,  diverting,  radiating,  and  reflecting 
nervous  stimuli.  Many  of  its  corpuscles  must  have  for  their 
function  the  upward  spread  and  ramification  of  fibres  ;  while 
some  serve  for  lateral  communication,  and  others  for  the 
reflex  function,  which  probably  attains  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

Most  of  the  cerebral  nerves  arise  from  the  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  the  proximate  centre  of  hearing  and  taste ; 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  face,  the  pharjmx,  larynx,  windpipe, 
and  bronchial  tubes  ;  and  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach. 

Among  reflex  movements  operated  by  means  of  it  are — 
the  contraction  of  the  Pupil,  and  the  closure  of  the  Eye-lid, 
imder  the  stimulus  of  light ;  the  act  of  Deglutition  ;  Sucking 
in  the  infant ;  and,  lastly,  the  capital  function  of  ordinary 
Respiration. 
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Functions  of  the  lesser  grey  centres  of  the  Braif^ 

16.  These  various  masses  lying  between  the  medolla 
oblongata  and  the  convoluted  hemispheres,  must  be  con- 
sidered still  as  the  continuation  upward  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  brain,  with  multiplying,  ramifying,  and  collateral  com- 
munications through  the  aggregates  of  corpuscles  in  the  grey 
portions  of  each.  The  paths  of  sensory  impressions  upwards, 
and  of  motor  impressions  downwards,  must  lie  in  these 
bodies,  although  the  two  lines  are  not  always  exhibited  in 
marked  local  separation.  There  are  also  certain  instances  of 
the  reflex  function  embodied  in  these  centres. 

The  Pons  Varolii,  with  the  crura  cerebri,  is  to  be  viewed 
in  great  part  as  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the 
brain,  in  which  capacity  it  is  essential  to  sensation  and  to 
volition.  The  paths  of  sensation  are  supposed  to  be  through 
the  fibres  and  grey  substance  of  the  central  and  posterior 
portions ;  the  paths  of  voluntary  motion,  through  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  and  under  portions. 

By  means  of  the  grey  centres  of  the  pons,  there  are 
manifested  reflex  acts  of  a  marked  and  powerful  kind.  It 
shares  in  the  regulation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eya  More 
remarkable  is  its  mediation  in  the  prominent  movements  of 
expression,  as  gesticulation  and  cries.  It  has  also,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  function  of  grouping  or  associating  the 
movements;  so  long  as  it  remains,  the  locomotive  rhythm 
can  be  maintained,  although,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
hemispheres,  there  is  no  longer  a  spontaneous  commencement 
of  movements.  While  the  pons,  and  all  the  centres  beneath 
it,  are  intact,  an  animal  will  retain  and  secure  the  erect 
posture.  Lastly,  the  removal  of  the  parts  above  the  pons 
does  not  take  away  the  promptings  to  remedy  uneasiness,  and 
to  remove  irritating  agents.  This  is  the  continuation  of  that 
exceptional  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  whereby,  in  the 
inferior  animals,  it  can  give  birth  to  actions  apparently  of  a 
voluntary  character  (see  Note,  p.  45). 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  pons  that  we  have  the  most 
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conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  curious  fact  of  rotatory 
movement  in  animals,  arising  on  injuries  of  parts  of  the 
brain.  Thus,  when  the  transverse  fibres  leading  to  the  cere- 
bellum are  cut  on  one  side,  the  animal  revolves,  as  if  on  a 
spit,  towards  the  injured  side.  Accompanying  the  rotation, 
there  is  a  downward  movement  of  the  eye-ball  on  the  injured 
side,  and  also  rolling  movements  in  the  other  eye.  The 
effects  are  arrested  by  cutting  the  corresponding  fibres 
leading  to  the  other  half  of  the  cerebellum.  In  reality,  the 
cerebellum  may  be  considered  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  case  now  supposed ;  still  the  movements  may  also  arise 
by  a  partial  section  of  one  of  the  cerebral  crura  or  peduncles 
(in  the  heart  of  the  pons),  but  they  are  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  away  from  the  injured  sida  A  complete 
section  of  one  peduncle  causes  the  animal  to  fall  on  the 
opposite  side,  on  which  side  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles 
survivea 

These  rotator}  movements  likewise  follow  from  uni- 
lateral incisions,  injuries,  and  diseases,  in  the  corpora  striata, 
thalami  optici,  corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastly,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  ear.  The  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
vertigo  corresponds  to  the  same  class  of  effects ;  a  sensation 
known  to  be  caused  by  whirling  movements,  even  although 
voluntary,  and  by  rapid  visual  movements,  as  well  as  by 
alcoholic  stimulation  and  other  cerebral  derangements. 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  this  singular  manifestation 
is,  that  there  exists,  in  permanence,  a  powerful  nervous 
stimulation  to  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  such 
as  would  cause  an  energetic  propulsion  of  each.  In  the 
ordinary  condition,  the  two  sets  of  stimuli  are  balanced,  and 
produce  an  equilibrium,  disturbed  only  by  the  slight  remis- 
sions necessary  for  locomotion  and  other  voluntary  exertions. 
The  destruction  of  the  nervous  tracks  or  centres,  on  one  half 
of  the  body,  leaves  a  preponderance  on  the  other ;  and  the 
one-sided  movements,  that  are  seen  in  consequence,  testify 
how  energetic  the  persistent  current  must  be.     If  this  be  the 
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tnie  inteipretatiou  of  the  pheDomeDon,  we  obtain  firom  it  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  (to  be  afterwards  ad- 
verted to)  of  internal  or  self-originated  movements,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  movements  from  outward  stimulation. 

17.  The  cerebral  ganglion  named  the  Corpora  Quadri-^ 
gemi'iui  is  associated  with  the  power  of  sight  Its  destruction 
prrKluces  blindness,  and  also  a  permanent  dilatation  and 
immobility  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  destruction  of  one 
side  causes  loss  of  vision  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  irri- 
tation of  one  side  will  produce  contraction  of  both  pupils. 
The  partial  removal  of  the  ganglion  is  attended  with  partial 
and  temporary  blindness,  debility  of  the  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and  slight 
rotatory  movements.  The  anatomical  connexions  with  tlie 
optic  nerve  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal 
track  of  visual  impressions  to  the  brain  is  by  the  corpora 
quadrigeraina, 

18.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  large  ganglion  called 
Ojdic  Tlialami  has  but  little  relationship  to  the  sense  of 
vision.  Being  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  hemispheres, 
it  is  the  final  organ  of  multiplication  or  difi'usion  of  fibres 
coming  from  below ;  and  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
sensory  tracts.  Like  the  other  ganglia,  it  is  inferred  to 
contain  fibres  reflected  downwards,  as  well  as  those  dififused 
into  the  hemispheres.  Experiments  appear  to  show  that  it 
contributes  to  the  function  of  co-ordinating  movements,  such 
as  those  of  locomotion  and  emotional  expression.  Section 
on  one  side  causes  rotatory  movements,  usually  towards  the 
opposite  side. 

19.  The  other  great  ganglionic  mass  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hemispheres,  the  Corpora  Striata,  is  believed  to  contain 
principally  the  motor  fibres.  We  are  to  presume  that  the 
large  amount  of  grey  matter  is  chiefly  concerned  in  mul- 
tiplying the  fibres  entering  into  the  hemispheres,  but  partly 
also  in  reflecting  them  downwards,  so  as  to  constitute  circuits 
of  reflex  movements.  The  collective  reflected  fibres  of  all  the 
ganglia  Jit  the  base  of  the  brain,  together  with  the  cerebellum, 
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are  considered  as  making  up  a  department  or  region,  which  is 
the  seat  of  reflex  acts,  and  of  a  large  number  of  grouped  or 
associated  movements,  involved  alike  in  voluntary  action  and 
in  emotional  expression.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  reflected,  as  well  as  the  tmusmitted, 
currents  of  this  whole  region. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres, 

20.  The  Convoluted  Hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  man  and 
in  the  higher  animals,  are  by  far  the  largest  mass  of  nervous 
substance,  white  and  grey,  and  may  be  considered  as  associated 
with  the  most  complicated  of  the  mental  functions,  namely, 
those  related  to  Intelligence. 

Cutting  or  pricking  the  hemispheres  is  not  attended  with 
either  sensation  or  movement  Pressure  from  above  down- 
wards, or  concussion,  produces  stupor.  When  the  hemi- 
spheres are  removed,  the  following  results  are  observed : — 
First,  the  two  higher  senses,  Sight  and  Hearing,  are  lost. 
Secondly,  Memory,  and  all  the  powers  characteristic  of  in- 
tellect or  thought,  are  abolished.  Thirdly,  Volition,  in  the 
shape  of  purpose  and  forethought,  is  extinguished.*  This  is 
involved  in  the  loss  of  intelligenca  An  animal  cannot 
proceed  in  the  search  for  food,  without  ideas  of  what  it  wants, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  means  or  instrumentality  of  pro- 
cedure. Fourthly,  there  is  still  a  power  of  accomplishing 
many  connected  movements.  An  animal  may  walk,  swim,  or 
fly,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  begin  these  actions.    Fifthly, 

*  A  lower  kiod  of  voUtion  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  hemispheres, 
as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Pfliiger  and  others.  A  beheaded  frog, 
whose  hind  foot  is  toached  with  an  acid,  makes  efforts  with  the  other  hind 
foot  to  wipe  away  the  acid.  If  a  drop  is  placed  on  the  back,  on  one  side,  the 
animal  uses  the  leg  on  that  side  to  relieve  itself  of  the  sting;  but,  if 
by  cutting  the  nerve  that  leg  is  rendered  powerless,  the  other  leg  is  stimulated 
to  remove  the  add.  These  actions  have  the  essential  character  of  voluntary 
actions,  and  yet  they  proceed  firom  no  higher  a  centre  than  the  spinal  cord. 
They  represent  volition  in  one  of  its  initial  or  undeveloped  forms,  the  putting 
forth  of  action,  to  alleviate  a  pnsent  pain.  The  appearances  would  betoken 
that  the  pain  is  felt,  or  that  the  animal  is  conscious. 
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there  lemains  an  inferior  fonn  of  the  sensibilitr  of  the  thr2e 
lower  senses — ^Tonch,  Taste,  and  SmelL  By  stimnli  applied 
to  these  senses^  reflex  movements  may  be  excited. 

Thos^  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  con- 
scioasness,  but  they  are  doubtless  the  seat  both  of  Intelligence 
and  of  nearlv  all  the  innumerable  shades  and  varieties  of 
Sensation  and  Emotion. 

The  attempt  to  localize  the  mental  functions  in  special 
portions  of  the  cerebral  mass^  has  been  th^*arted  by  observa- 
tions of  a  remaricable  kind.  The  phrenologists  noticed  cases 
where  the  destruction  or  disease  of  one  hemisphere  was  un- 
accompanied with  the  entire  loss  of  any  function;  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  hemispheres  were  duplicate  bodies 
performing  the  same  office,  like  the  two  eyes,  or  the  two 
halves  of  the  nostrils.  But  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
disease  of  large  portions  of  the  brain  in  both  hemispheres  at 
once^  without  apparent  los  of  function ;  which  would  require 
us  to  extend  still  farther  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of 
nervous  tracks  for  a  single  mental  aptitude. 

Functions  ofth€  C<rAiUuwL, 

2L  The  experiments  made  upon  the  CtrtMlktm^  and  the 
inferences  founded  upon  its  comparative  size  in  diffisrent 
animals,  have  led  some  physiologists  to  assign  to  it  the 
function  of  harmonizing  and  co-ordinating  the  locomotive 
and  other  movements^ 

'  Flourens  removed  the  cerebellum  from  pigeons  by  suc- 
cessive sliciirs.  During  the  rtmoval  of  the  superficial  layers 
then;  app^^rihi  only  a  slight  feebleness  and  want  mI  harmony 
in  the  loovements,  without  any  expression  of  p&iiL  On 
reaching  tLtr  £uid<ile  layers,  an  alcuvst  univei^  agitatioQ 
was  manif'rsted,  without  anv  si::ni  of  convulsion ;  the  animal 
p^rftjrmfc*!  ripi«i  and  ill-reguLited  movements :  it  could  hear 
and  see^  Aft^er  the  reaioval  of  the  de^pt^t  UyerSw  the  animal 
lo6t  compktirly  the  p-j^er  of  >:and:ag,  wa.Ikia^.  leaping;,  or 
flying.    The  p«jwer  had  Lkxu  iajured  by  the  previous  uiutila- 
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tions,  but  now  it  was  completely  gone.  V7hen  placed  upon 
bis  back^  be  was  unable  to  risa  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  quiet  and  motionless,  as  pigeons  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  do ;  but  evinced  an  incessant  rest- 
lessness, and  an  inability  to  accomplish  any  regular  or 
definite  movement  He  could  see  the  instrument  raised  to 
threaten  him  with  a  blow,  and  would  make  a  thousand 
contortions  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not  escape.  Volition  and 
sensation  remained — the  power  of  executing  movements 
remained ;  but  that  of  co-ordinating  these  movements  into 
regular  and  combined  actions  was  lost 

'  Animals  deprived  of  the  cerebellum  are  in  a  condition 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  drunken  man,  so  far  as  relates  to 
their  power  of  locomotion.  They  are  unable  to  produce  that 
combination  of  action  in  different  sets  of  muscles  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  assume  or  maintain  any  atti- 
tudes. They  cannot  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  in 
attempting  to  walk,  their  gait  is  unsteady,  they  totter  from 
side  to  side,  and  their  progress  is  interrupted  by  frequent 
falls.  The  fruitless  attempts  which  they  make  to  stand  or 
walk  are  sufficient  proof  that  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
remains,  and  that  voluntary  power  continues  to  be  enjoyed.* 
(Todd  and  Bowman,  L,  p.  359.) 

When  the  cerebellum  is  cut  away  at  the  top,  the  animal 
moves  backward.  When  one  side  is  cut  away,  the  animal 
rolls  over  to  the  other  side;  the  eye  of  the  sound  side  is 
turned  outwards  and  downwards,  the  other  eye  inwards  and 
upwards.  Sometimes  a  vertiginous  action  ensues,  as  if  the 
body  were  revolved  on  a  spit 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  experiments — that  tho  cere- 
bellum is  the  exclusive  seat  of  combined  movements — is  denied 
by  Dr.  Brown- Sequard.  He  says — '  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is 
by  the  irritation  they  produce  on  the  various  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  that  the  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  or  its  extirpation  in 
animals,  cause  the  dLiorder  of  movements  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  depending  upon  the  absence  of  a  guiding  power.  In 
fact,  the  least  irritation  of  several  parts  of  the  brain  with  only  the 
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point  of  a  needle,  may  genciate  very  nearly  the  same  disorder 
movement  that  follows  the  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum.  I 
have  thus  been  led  to  conclude  that,  after  this  extirpation,  or 
afler  the  destruction  by  disease  of  a  large  or  small  part  of  this 
nervous  centre,  it  is  not  its  absence^  but  some  irritative  influence 
upon  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  that  remain  unaltered  which 
causes  the  irregularity  of  movements  (Lectures,  p.  79). 

This  line  of  criticism  has  the  defect  of  proving  too  much  ;  it 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cerebellum  has  no  function. 
Tbe  views  of  Flourens  have  been  recently  supported  by  M, 
Vulpian ;  who,  after  comparing  numerous  facts,  has  shown  that, 
although  disease  or  deficiency  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  uniformly 
attended  with  utter  incapability  of  locomotion,  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  steadiness,  and  a  great  liability  to  stumble,  in  such 
instances.  The  safest  inference  at  present  seems  to  be,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  not  the  solo  organ  concerned  in  rhythmical 
or  combined  movements,  but  concurs  with  some  of  the  other 
ganglia  in  upholding  this  function.  The  remark  above  made, 
regarding  the  plurality  of  nervous  tracks  for  the  higher  cerebral 
aptitudes,  may  be  extended  to  the  inferior  department  of  the  com- 
bined or  associated  movements. 


Of  the  Nerve  Force,  and  the  course  of  Power  in  the  Brain, 

22.  The  structure  of  the  nervous  substance,  and  the  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  establish 
beyond  doubt  certain  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the  force 
that  is  exercised  by  the  brain.  This  force  is  of  a  eurrewt 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  power  generated  at  one  part  of  the 
structure  is  conveyed  along  an  intervening  substance,  and 
discharged  at  some  other  part.  The  different  forms  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  have  made  us  familiar  with  this  sort 
of  action.  In  a  voltaic  cell,  energy  is  generated  and  trans- 
mitted along  a  wire  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  any  place 
where  the  conductor  reaches. 

This  portable,  or  current,  character  of  the  nerve  force  is 
what  enables  movements,  distant  from  one  another  in  the 
body,  to  be  associated  together  under  a  common  stimulus. 


I 
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l^^npieesioD  of  sound — a  musical  note,  for  example,  is 
carried  to  the  ferain ;  the  result  is  a  responsive  action  and 
excitement  extending  to  the  voice,  mouth,  eyes,  head,  &c. 
This  multiplex  and  various  manifestation  implies  a  system 
of  connexion  among  the  centres  of  action,  wliereby  many 
strings  can  be  touched  from  one  point;  a  connexion  due  to 
the  conducting  nerves  that  pass  and  repass  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  from  the  centres  to  the  muscular  apparatus  over 
the  body.  Supposing  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  be  a 
centre  for  the  sense  of  vision,  an  impression  passing  to  this 
centre  propagates  a  movement  towards  many  other  centres, — 
to  the  convoluted  hemispheres  upwards,  to  the  cerebellum 
behind,  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  beneath ; 
and  through  these  various  connexions  an  extensive  wave  of 
effects  may  be  produced,  ending  in  a  complicated  chain  of 
movements  all  over  the  framework  of  the  body.  Such  a 
system  of  intercommunication  and  transmission  of  power  is 
theiefore  an  essential  part  of  the  bodily  and  mental  structure. 

23.  The  experiments  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  show  that 
there  is  a  community  of  nature  between  the  nerve  force 
and  common  electricity.  Electric  currents  are  constantly 
maintained  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  their  character  being 
changed  during  sensation  and  muscular  contraction.  The 
direction  of  these  cun'enta  has  been  minutely  examined  by 
Du  Bois  Beymond.  and  he  lays  down  a  number  of  general 
principles  regarding  them,  'llie  following  are  some  of  hia 
conclusions : — 

'The  muscles  and  oerves,  including  Uie  brain  and  epical 
cord,  are  endowed  during  life  with  an  electro-motive  power.' 

'  This  electro-motive  power  acts  according  to  a  definite  law, 
which  is  the  same  In  the  nerves  and  in  the  muscles,  the  law  of 
the  utagoniBm  of  the  lou|;itndin)il  and  the  IransverEe  sections. 
The  longitudinal  surface  is  positive,  and  the  transverse  section 
negative.' 

'  Every  minute  particle  of  the  nerves  and  the  mnscles  mnst 
be  aapposed  to  act  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  whole  nerve 
or  muscle.'  The  total  currentB  are,  io  fiict,  the  corobined  eSeot 
of  these  ourreata  circnlatiog  round  the  ultimate  particles. 
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'  The  current  in  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  contraction^  and 
in  nerves  when  conveying  motion,  or  sensation,  undergoes  a 
sudden  and  great  negative  variation  of  its  intensity.'  ^It  has 
not  been  ascertained  whether,  in  the  act  of  contraction,  the  mus- 
cular current  is  only  diminished,  or  wholly  vanishes,  or  whether 
it  changes  its  direction.' 

Thus  the  proper  nerve  force — ^that  is  to  say,  the  currents 
in  the  nerves  during  sensation  and  movement — is  so  far  in 
unison  with  electricity,  that  it  neutralizes  and  reverses 
genuine  electrical  currents  proved  to  exist  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  in  their  condition  of  rest  This  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  Even 
granting  that  the  force  conveyed  along  the  nerves  during  the 
mental  processes  were  identical  with  voltaic  electricity,  the 
character  of  the  nerve  substance  would  create  some  points  of 
contrast  between  the  phenomena  of  vital  action  and  a  common 
voltaic  battery.  The  conducting  power  of  nerve  fibre  is  at- 
tended with  nervous  waste,  and  the  substance  has  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed  from  the  blood,  which  is  largely  supplied  to  the 
nerves,  alUiough  perhaps  not  so  largely  as  to  the  vesiclea 

If  now  we  compare  this  liability  to  waste  and  exhaustion 
with  the  undying  endurance  of  an  electric  wire,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  a  very  great  contrast.  The  wire  is  doubtless  a 
more  compact,  resisting,  and  sluggish  mass ;  the  conduction 
requires  a  certain  energy  of  electric  action  to  set  it  agoing, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  a  great  distance  becomes  faint  and  dies 
away.  The  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  by  a 
slighter  influence,  and  propagates  that  influence,  with  in- 
crease, by  the  consumption  of  its  own  material  The  wire 
must  be  acted  on  at  both  ends,  by  the  closure  of  the  circuit, 
before  acting  as  a  conductor  in  any  degree ;  the  nerve  takes 
fire  from  a  slight  stimulus  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  is 
wasted  by  the  current  that  it  propagates.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  the  influence  conveyed  is  much  more  beholden  to 
the  conducting  fibres,  than  electricity  is  to  the  copper  wire. 
The  fibres  are  made  to  sustain  or  increase  the  force  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  substance. 
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The  nerve  force  is  propagated  more  slowly  than  an  electric 
current  through  a  wira  The  rate  has  been  estimated  at 
about  200  feet  a  second  on  an  average.  (It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  nerve  is  not  a  simple  conductor,  but  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  countless  number  of  molecules,  each  of  which 
has,  playing  round  it,  an  electrical  current,  or  currents,  which 
are  an  obstacle  to  the  simple  or  direct  propagation.)  There 
is  always  a  certain  delay  in  passing  through  the  nerve 
centres ;  a  reflex  movement  occupies  from  ^^y  to  ^x\y  of  * 
second  under  favourable  circumstances,  which  is  more  time 
than  would  be  required  for  transmitting  an  influence  through 
the  same  length  of  nerve  without  interruption.  When  the 
stimulus  is  weak,  a  proportionally  longer  time  is  required  to 
produce  the  corresponding  movement  We  may  suppose  that 
what  is  called  nervous  excitement  is  a  quicker  rate  of  the 
nervous  current. 

24.  It  IS  now  an  admitted  doctrine  that  the  nervous  power 
is  generated  frem  the  action  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
body,  and  is  therefore  of  the  class  of  forces  having  a  common 
origin,  and  capable  of  being  mutually  converted — including 
mechanical  momentum,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemical  decomposition.  The  power  that  animates  the  human 
frame  and  keeps  alive  the  currents  of  the  brain,  has  its  origin 
in  the  grand  primal  source  of  reviving  power,  the  Sun ;  his 
influence  exerted  on  vegetation  builds  up  the  structures  whose 
destruction  and  decay  within  the  animal  system  give  forth 
all  the  energy  concerned  in  maintaining  the  animal  processes. 
What  is  called  vitality  is  not  a  peculiar  force,  but  a  collocation 
of  the  forces  of  inorganic  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keop 
up  a  living  structure.  If  our  means  of  observation  and 
measurement  were  perfect,  we  might  render  an  account  of  aU 
the  nutriment  consumed  in  any  animal  or  human  being  ;  we 
might  calculate  the  entire  amount  of  energy  evolved  in  the 
changes  that  make  up  this  consumption,  and  allow  one 
portion  for  animal  heat,  another  for  the  processes  of  secretion, 
a  third  for  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  cmd  intestines,  a 
fourth  for  the  muscular  exertion  made  within  the  period,  a 
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fifth  for  the  activity  of  the  brain,  and  so  on  till  we  had  a  strict 
balancing  of  receipt  and  expenditura  The  nerve  force  that 
is  derived  from  the  waste  of  a  given  amount  of  food^  is 
capable  of  being  transmuted  into  any  other  form  of  animal 
life.  Poured  into  the  muscles  during  violent  conscious  efifbrt^ 
it  increases  their  activity ;  passing  to  the  alimentary  canal,  it 
aids  in  the  force  of  digestion ;  at  other  points  it  is  converted 
into  sensible  heat ;  while  the  same  power  is  found  capable  of 
yielding  true  electrical  currents.  The  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes the  common  basis  of  mechanical  and  chemical  force, 
heat,  and  electricity — namely,  their  mutual  convertibility  and 
common  origin — establishes  the  nerve  force  as  a  member  of 

the  same  <(i*oup- 

25.  The  current  character  of  the  ner\'e  force,  leads  to  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  ancient  mode  of  viewing  the 
position  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  mind.  We  have  seen 
that  the  cerebrum  is  a  mixed  mass  of  grey  and  white  matter, 
— the  matter  of  centres  and  the  matter  of  conduction.  Both 
are  required  in  any  act  of  the  brain  known  to  us.  The 
smallest  cerebral  operation  includes  the  transmission  of  an 
influence  from  one  centre  to  another  centre,  fix)m  a  centre  to 
an  extremity,  or  the  reversa  Hence  we  cannot  separate  the 
centres  from  their  communicating  branches ;  and  if  so,  we 
ccmnot  separate  the  centres  fix)m  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
that  originate  or  receive  the  nerve  stimulation.  The  organ  of 
mind  is  not  the  brain  by  itself:  it  is  the  brain,  nerves, 
muscles,  organs  of  sense  and  viscera.  When  the  brain  is  in 
action,  there  is  some  transmission  of  nerve  power,  and  the 
organ  that  receives,  or  that  originated,  the  power,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  circle  of  mechanism. 

The  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  sensoritcm,  or  inner 
chamber,  where  impressions  are  accumulated,  like  pictures 
put  away  in  a  store,  requires  to  be  modified  and  corrected. 
The  brain  is  highly  retentive  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
it ;  they  are  embodied  in  its  structure,  and  are  a  part  of  its 
growth.  They  may  be  reproduced  on  after  occasions,  and 
then  what  we  find  is  a  series  of  currents  and  counter  currents. 
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jiiuch  the  same  as  what  existed  when  the  impression  was  first 
mada  "When  the  mind  is  in  the  exercise  of  its  functionb, 
the  physical  accompaniment  is  the  passing  and  re-passing  of 
innumerable  streams  of  nervous  influence.  Whether  under 
a  sensation  of  something  actual^  or  under  an  emotion  or  an 
idea,  or  a  train  of  ideas^  the  general  operation  is  still  the  same. 
It  seems  as  if  we  might  say,  no  currents,  no  mind.  The 
transmission  of  iDfluence  along  the  nerve  fibres  &om  place  to 
place,  seems  the  very  essence  of  cerebral  action.  This  trans- 
mission, moreover,  must  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  brain  :  not  only  could  no  movements  be  kept  up  and  no 
sensation  received  by  the  brain  alone,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
far  even  thought,  reminiscence,  or  the  emotions  of  the  past 
and  absent,  could  be  sustained  without  the  more  distant 
communications  between  the  brain  cmd  the  rest  of  the  body 
— the  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement 

The  more  immediate  source  of  nervous  power  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  blood.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  by 
stoppage  of  the  heart,  or  by  pressure  on  the  head,  is  followed  by 
loss  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  quickens  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  other  words, 
is  productive  of  excitement^  which  may  amount  even  to  delirium. 
Again,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  blood,  excess  of  carbooio 
acid,  of  urea,  or  of  the  other  impurities  removed  by  the  excreting 
organs,  depresses  or  destroys  the  mental  function ;  the  same  effed 
arising  from  deficiency  of  nutritive  material.  And,  obversely, 
abandanoe  of  nourishment,  the  faU  exercise  of  the  purifying 
organs,  and  the  presence  of  the  agents  known  as  stimulants,  by 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  blood,  impart  exhilaration  and  vigour 
to  the  mental  fucctiona. 


MOVEMENT,  SENSE,  AND  INSTINCT. 


lA/E  now  commence  the  subject  of  Mind  proper,  or  the 
**        enumeration    and    explanation  of   the    states   and 
varieties  of  Feeling,  the  modes  of  Action,  and  the  powers  of 
Intelligence,  comprised  in  the  mental  nature  of  man. 

In  the  First  Book,  which  is  to  comprehend  the  Move- 
ments, Sensations,  Appetites,  and  Instincts,  I  propose  to 
deal  with  what  maybe  termed  the  inferior  region  of  mind,  the 
inferiority  being  marked  by  the  absence,  in  any  great  degree, 
of  Intellect  and  cultivation.  This  is  the  region  wherein  man 
may  be  most  extensively  compared  with  the  brute  creation, 
whose  intelligence  and  education  are  comparatively  small 
When  the  powers  of  a  superior  intellect,  and  the  example  and 
acquirements  of  former  generations,  are  superadded  to  the 
primitive  Sensations  and  Instincts,  there  results  a  higher 
class  of  combinations,  more  difficult  to  analyze  and  describe, 
and  belonging  therefore  more  properly  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
exposition. 

It  will,  however^  be  remarked  as  a  novelty  in  the  plan  thus 
announced,  that  the  Appetites  and  Instincts  have  been 
included  in  the  same  department  as  the  Sensations.  In  the 
works  of  former  writers  on  Mental  Science,  as,  for  example, 
Beid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Mill,  those  portions  of  our  nature 
have  been  included  among  the  general  group  of  Active 
Powers,  including  Desire,  Habit,  and  the  Will  My  reasons 
for  departing  from  the  example  of  these  eminent  writers  are 
the  following.  In  the  first  place,  the  Appetites  and  Instincts 
are  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  the  higher  operations  of 
intelligence,  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be  preceded 
by  the  exposition  of  the  Intellect ;  everything  necessary  to  be 
said  respecting  them  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  Sensations 
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are  discussed.  In  the  second  place,  I  hope  to  make  it 
sppear,  that  the  illustration  of  tne  Intellectual  processes  will 
gain  by  the  circumstance  that  Appetite  and  Instinct  have 
been  previously  gone  into.  Thirdly,  the  connexion  of 
Appetite  with  Sensation  is  of  the  closest  kind.  Fourthly,  as 
r^ards  Instinct,  I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  to  render  an 
account  of  all  that  is  primitive  in  our  ntiture — all  our  un- 
taught activities — ^before  entering  upon  the  process  of  acquisi- 
tion as  treated  of  under  the  Intellect  In  addition  to  these 
reasons  stated  in  advance,  I  trust  to  the  impression  produced 
by  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  itself,  for  the  complete 
justification  of  my  departure  from  the  plan  of  my  prede- 
cessors. 

The  division  of  the  present  Book  will  be  into  four  chapters. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  first  is  Action  and  Movebient 
considered  as  spontaneous,  together  with  the  Feelings  and 
Perceptions  resulting  from  muscular  activity. 

Chapter  second  comprehends  the  Senses  and  Sensations. 

Chapter  third  treats  of  the  Appetites. 

Chapter  fourth  includes  the  Instincts,  or  the  untaught 
Movements,  and  also  the  primitive  rudiments  of  Emotion  and 
of  Volition.  These  last  subjects  are  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  of  the  present  Book,  which  professes  to 
exhaust  all  the  primitive  germs,  whether  of  Action  or  Feeling, 
belonging  to  our  nature,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  intelligence  and  acquisition.  In  the  complete  system  of 
the  mind,  the  Intellect  is  thus  placed  midway  between  the 
instinctive  and  the  cultivated  emotions  and  activities,  being 
itself  the  instrument  for  converting  the  one  class  into  the 
other. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVITY  AND  THE  FEELINGS  OF 

MOVEMENT. 

1.  T1HE  feelings  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  body 
•^  or  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  now  recognized  as  a 
distinct  class,  differing  materially  from  the  sensations  of  the 
five  senses.  They  are  often  regarded  as  proceeding  from  a 
Sense  apart,  a  sixth,  or  Muscular  Sense,  and  have  accordingly 
been  enrolled  under  the  general  head  of  sensations.  That 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  class  by  themselves,  no  less 
than  sounds  or  sights,  love,  irascibility,  or  the  emotion  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  generally  admitted. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  position  of  this  class  of  feel- 
ings in  the  plan  or  arrangement  of  our  subject,  there  is  still 
room  foff  differences  of  opinion.  In  my  judgment  they  ought 
not  to  be  classed  with  the  Sensations  of  the  five  Senses ;  and 
I  believe  further  that  the  consideration  of  them  should  pre- 
cede the  exposition  of  the  Senses.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  the  two  following : — namely,  that  movement  precedes 
sensation,  and  is  at  the  outset  independent  of  any  stimulus 
from  without ;  and  that  action  is  a  more  intimate  and  insepar- 
able property  of  our  constitution  than  tmy  of  our  sensations, 
and  in  fact  enters  as  a  component  part  into  every  one  of  the 
senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  compounds  while  itself 
is  a  simple  and  elementary  property.  These  assertions  re- 
quire to  be  proved  in  detail,  but  before  doing  so,  it  is  advisable 
to  notice  briefly  the  mechanism  or  cmatomy  of  movement  in 
the  animal  frama 

OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

2.  Mtuevlar  Tissue, — '  The  mnscnlar  tissue  is  that  by  means  of 
which  the  active  movements  of  the  body  are  prodaced.    It  con- 
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gists  of  fine  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part  collected  into 
distinct  organs,  called  muscles,  and  in  this  form  it  is  &miliarly 
known  as  the  fiesh  of  animals ;  these  fibres  are  also  disposed 
round  the  sides  of  cavities  and  between  the  coats  of  hollow 
viscera,  forming  strata  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  endowed  with  contractitUy — a  remarkable  and 
characteristic  property,  by  virtue  of  which  they  shrink  or  contract 
more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which 
are  capable  of  exciting  or  calling  into  play  the  property  in 
question,  and  which  are  therefore  named  stimtdu  A  large  class 
of  muscles,  comprehending  those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  ex- 
pression, and  some  others,  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
will,  or  volition,  acting  on  them  through  the  nerves ;  these  are 
therefore  named  'voluntary  muscles,'  although  some  of  them 
habitually,  and  all  occasionally,  act  also  in  obedience  to  otljier 
stimuli.  There  are  other  muscles  or  muscular  fibres  which  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will,  such  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  intestinal  canal,  and  these  are  accordingly 
named  '  involuntary.'  These  two  classes  of  muscles  differ  not 
only  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  act,  but  also  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  anatomical  characters.' — Shabpet  ;  Quain's 
Anatomy. 

Structure  of  Voluntary  Muscles. — *The  voluntary  muscular 
fibres  are  for  the  most  part  gathered  together  into  distinct  masses, 
or  muscles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but  most  generally  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  tendons  at  either  extremity,  by 
which  they  are  fixed  to  the  bones.  The  two  attached  extremities 
of  a  muscle  are  named,  in  anatomical  descriptions,  its  origin  and 
insertion, — the  former  term  being  usually  applied  to  the  attach- 
ment which  is  considered  to  be  most  fixed,  although  the  role 
cannot  always  be  applied  strictly.  The  fleshy  part  is  named  the 
belly. 

'  The  muscular  fibres  are  collected  into  packets  or  bundles  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  named  fasciculi,  or  lacerti,  and  the 
fibres  themselves  consist  of  much  finer  threads  visible  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  which  are  termed  muscular  filamentSi  or 
fibrillaB. 

'  The  fibres,  although  they  differ  somewhat  in  size  individually, 
have  the  same  average  diameter  in  all  the  voluntary  musdes, 
namely,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  tiie 
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coarse  or  fine  in  their  obvious  texture.  According  to 
Mr.  Bowmiui  tbeir  average  size  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  a 
than  in  the  female,  being  in  the  former  -^^^  and  in  the  later  -j^f, 
or  more  than  a  fourth  smaller.' — lb. 

I  *  As  to  the  strnctare  of  fibres,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
each  is  made  up  cf  a  larger  number  of  extremely  fine  filaments 
or  fibrils,  inclosed  in  a  tnbular  sheath.'  '  It  wonld  seem  that  the 
elementary  particles  of  nliich  the  fibril  is  made  np,  are  little 
masses  of  pellucid  substance  presenting  a  rectargnltLr  ontUne,  and 
appearing  dark  in  the  centre.'  '  The  length  of  the  elementary 
particles  is  estimated  bj  Mr.  Bowman  at  ^^'^t;  °^  ^^  inch.  He 
finds  that  their  size  is  remarkably  uniform  in  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects.' — lb. 

Nervet  of  Volunla^  Muaclea. — '  The  nerves  of  a  volantaty 
muscle  are  of  considerable  size.  Their  branches  pass  between 
the  fasciculi,  and  repeatedly  unite  with  each  other  in  form  of  a 
ptexDs,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
jnoscle,  or  mnscnlar  division  in  which  it  hes.  From  one  or  more 
of  such  primary  plexuses  nervous  twigs  proceed  and  end  by  finer 
or  terminal  plexuBee,  formed  by  slender  bundles  consistiog  of  two 
-or  three  primitive  tubules  each,  some  of  them  separating  into 
single  tubal BS. — lb. 

*  By  means  of  the  microscope  these  fine  nervous  bundles  and 
single  tubules  may  be  observed  to  pass  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  to  return  to  the  plexus. 
They  cross  the  direction  of  tlie  muscular  fibres  directly  or 
obliquely,  forming  wide  arches  ;  and  on  their  return  they  either 
rajoiu  the  larger  nervous  bundles  from  which  they  set  out,  or 
enter  into  other  divisions  of  the  plexus.  The  nervous  filaments, 
therefore,  do  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  muscle,  but  form  loops  or 
strings  among  its  fibres.' — /&.• 

I  refrain  from  entering  into  the  description  given  of  the 
involutJtary  muscles, — those  of  the  heart,  intestines,  bronchial 
tubes,  iris,  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  &c. — as  being  less 

portnnt  for  the  object  of  the  present  work.     It  will,  how- 


*  Tlio  BOtive  connoiinii  between  the  nervei  and  tlic  muKles  would  seem 
conuat  in  bq  electrical  carrent  pasaing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
numerooi  cipdrimenla  of  Du  BoU  RejoioDd  uid  othen  in  thu  aubjact, 
•carcely  permit  nay  other  conclusion. 
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ever,  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  same  authority  has  said 
on  the  Sensibility  of  muscle,  and  also  on  the  Contractility,  or 
the  source  of  its  power  as  a  mechanical  prime  mover. 

3.  SensihilUy. — '  This  property  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which 
is  felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut  or  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  spasm.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  sensibility,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  through  the  tissue,  and  accordingly,  when 
the  nerves  going  to  a  muscle  are  cut,  it  forthwith  becomes  insen- 
sible. It  is  by  means  of  this  property,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  '  muscular  sense,'  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  of 
the  condition  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts  which  are  moved 
through  means  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  we  are  thereby 
guided  in  directing  our  voluntary  movements  towards  the  end  in 
view.  Accordingly,  when  the  muscular  sense  is  lost,  while  the 
power  of  motion  remains, — a  case  which,  though  rare,  sometimes 
occurs, — ^ihe  person  cannot  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected 
limbs  without  the  guidance  of  the  eye.' 

On  this  passage  I  would  remark  that  the  two  sensibilities 
described  diflfer  veiy  much  in  their  character.  The  sensibility 
to  injuries  is  a  fact  distinct  from  those  feelings  of  the  state  of 
voluntary  muscles  that  serve  to  guide  the  movements  in 
working  for  ends.  The  one  is  the  passive,  and  the  other  the 
active,  sensibility  of  muscle. 

4.  IrrUahtUty  or  CofdractilUy.'^*  In  order  to  cause  contraction, 
the  muscle  must  be  excited  by  a  stimulus.  The  stimulus  may  be 
applied  immediately  to  the  muscular  tissue,  as  when  the  fibres 
are  irritated  by  a  sharp  point ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  nerve 
or  nerves  which  belong  to  the  muscle ;  in  the  former  case  the 
stimulus  is  said  to  be  ''immediate,"  in  the  latter  ''remote." 
The  nerve  does  not  contract,  but  it  has  the  property,  when 
stimulated,  of  exciting  contractions  in  the  muscular  fibres  to 
which  it  is  distributed,  and  this  property,  named  the  "vis  nervosa" 
(true  nervous  force),  is  distinguished  from  contractility,  which  is 
confined  to  the  muscle.  Again,  a  stimulus  may  be  either  directly 
applied  to  the  nerve  of  the  muscle,  as  when  that  nerve  is  itself 
mechanically  irritated  or  galvanized ;  or  it  may  be  first  made  to 
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certain  other  oervea,  by  wliich  its  inflnence  i^,  so  to  speak, 
cundacted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  (or 
perhaps  even  to  some  subordinate  nervous  centre)  and  thence 
traoaferred  or  reflected  to  the  mnscniar  nerve. 

'  The  stimnli  to  which  masciea  ore  obedient  ore  of  variooa 
kinds;  those  best  ascertained  are  the  following,  viz. : — 1.  Mo- 
ohanical  irritation  of  almost  any  sort,  onder  which  head  is  to  be 
included  sadden  extension  of  the  mnscular  fibres.  2.  Chemical 
stimali,  as  by  the  application  of  salt  or  acrid  substances.  'S. 
Electrical ;  osoally  by  moaits  of  a  gaJvonic  current  made  to  pass 
ibroogk  the  moscular  fibres,  or  along  the  nerve.  4.  Sudden  heat 
or  cold.  Those  four  may  be  classed  togetlier  as  pkysieal  etmitUL 
Next,  mental  stimuli,  viz. — 1.  The  operation  of  the  will,  or  voli- 
tion. 2.  Emotions,  and  some  other  involnntBry  states  of  the 
niiod.  Liistly,  there  still  remain  exciting  causes  of  muscular 
motioca  in  the  economy  which,  although  Ihey  may  probably  torn 
out  to  be  physical,  are  as  yet  of  doabtful  nature,  and  these,  until 
better  known,  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
organic  atimuti ;  to  this  head  may  be  also  referred,  at  least  pro- 
visianally,  some  of  the  stimuli  which  excit«  convulsions  and  other 
involuntary  motions  which  occnr  iw  disease.' — p.  clirvii. 

Of  the  stimali  thus  enumerated  the  most  interesting  to  ua 
the  mental  stimuli.  These  are  described  as  of  two  kinds ; 
le  Emotions — or  the  influence  of  the  Feelings — and  the  WilL 
third  kind  is  the  Spontaneous  force  to  be  presently  dis- 
issed.  There  is  one  other  property  of  muscle,  alluded  to  iu 
le  previous  chapter,  which  is  described  as  follows  : — 

Tonicity    or   Tonic    Conlraclion. — '  Although    in    muscles 
generaUy,  contraction  is  succeeded  by  complete  rela.'cation,  there 
itre  various  muscles  which,  after  apparently  ceasing  to  contract-, 
remain  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  have  still  a  certain  tendency  to 
opproximate  their  points  of  attachment,  although  this  tendency 
counterbalanced   by  antagonistic   muscles,  which  are  in  the 
'  condition,  and  the  limb  or  other  moveable  part  is  thus 
.tnined  at  rest.     This  condition  of  muscle  is  named  "tonicity," 
.e  "  tonic  state."     It  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  contraction,  as 
arell  m  the  more  conspicuous  and  powerful  action  with  which  it 
iltomat«s ;  but  it  Is  employed  merely  to  maintain  equilibrium, 
not  to  cause  motion,  and  it  is  not  temporary  but  enduring—  coo- 
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tmoing  daring  sleep  when  volition  is  in  abejtuice,  and  occasioning 
no  fatigue.  It  appears  to  be  excited  throngh  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  though  independently  of  the  will,  for  when  the  nerves 
are  cut  it  ceases,  and  then  the  muscles  nearlj  become  flaccid : 
the  stimulus  which  acts  on  the  nerves  is  not  known.' 

PROOFS  OF  SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVITY. 

6.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  that  there  is 
for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  movements  and  actions, 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  sensations  of  the  senses. 
This  question,  brought  on  here  to  settle  a  point  of  preced- 
ence or  arrangement,  has  a  far  wider  import,  and  will 
re-appear  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent exposition. 

The  proofs  principally  relied  on  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  alr^idy  mentioned  fact  of  the  Tonicity  of  muscles. 
This  fact  I  regard  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  central 
stimulus  in  the  nervous  system.  The  tonicity  does  not, 
indeed,  amount  to  actual  movement ;  still,  it  is  only  a  lower 
degree  of  the  same  thing :  and  what  one  centre  does  in  a 
low  degree,  another  may  do  in  a  higher ;  the  peculiar  mode 
of  operation  is  established  as  a  fact  of  the  nervous  mechanism.* 

(2.)  The  permanent  closure  of  certain  of  the  muscles — 
those  named  sphincters — is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  tonicity,  but  displaying  a  more  energetic  stimulus  stiU, 

*  Some  physiologists  would  ascribe  the  tonicity,  not  to  the  ezdusiTe 
influence  of  the  centres,  but  to  the  existence  of  a  constant  stimulation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  extremities  by  the  incarrying  nerves.  They  allege  in  support 
of  this  view,  that  when  all  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spine  are  cut,  the  tonicity 
disappears.  This,  however,  would  not  affect  the  general  doctrine  in  question. 
Granting  that  the  muscular  stimulus  is  in  one  sense  reflex,  and  arises  from 
a  perennial  irritation  of  the  incarrying  fibres,  this  constant  irritation  is  not 
what  we  usually  understand  by  stimulation  frt>m  without  It  is  a  current 
arising  out  of  some  constant  condition  of  the  sensitive  tissues,  and  not  out  of 
visible  and  remitted  applications  to  the  parts.  A  constant  stimulus  is  no 
stimulus  at  aU.  The  real  point  is — given  a  certain  intensity  of  outward 
stimulation,  the  resulting  movements  will  vary  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  nerves  and  nerve  centres ;  the  same  stimulus  finding  at  oi^r.  Uu«e  a  feeble, 
and  at  another  time  an  energetic,  response. 
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such  as  we  can  refer  only  to  central  influence.  It  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  impression  fix)m  without.  Neither  can 
it  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  muscle's  own  contractility, 
seeing  that  the  destruction,  or  paralysis,  of  certain  of  the 
centres  leads  to  the  total  relaxation  of  those  muscles. 

The  singular  rotatory  movements,  arising  from  uni-lateral 
section  of  the  pons  varolii  and  other  ganglia,  suggest,  in  a 
particularly  marked  manner,  the  existence  of  a  high  per- 
manent charge  of  nervous  power,  ordinarily  disguised  by 
being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

(3.)  It  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  to  cite  the  activity 
maintained  by  involuntary  muscles,  as  showing  the  existence 
of  a  mode  of  power  originating  with  the  nerve  centres. 
Nervous  influence  is  required  for  maintaining  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  movement  of  the  food  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  &c.,  all  which  points  to  an  inward  evolution  of  force, 
although  modified  by  stimulation  in  the  several  organs.  It 
may  be  said  that,  when  the  movements  are  once  commenced, 
the  completion  of  one  may  be  a  stimulus  to  the  succeeding ; 
still  the  question  would  recur — ^by  what  force  does  the  heart 
b^n  to  beat? 

Thus  the  notion  of  an  initiative  existing  in  the  nerve 
centres  is  borne  out  by  the  tonicity,  by  the  action  of  the 
sphincters,  by  the  still  more  energetic  movements  of  rotation, 
and  by  the  analogy  of  the  involuntary  musclea  Seeing  that 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  other  inferior  ganglia  are  found 
capable  of  originating  muscular  contractions,  we  are  entitled 
to  suppose  that  the  larger  masses  of  the  brain  may  be  the 
sources  of  a  much  more  abundant  and  conspicuous  activity 
than  these  examples  afford.  The  proofiB  that  follow  are 
intended  to  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of  such  movements. 

(4)  In  wakening  horn  sleep,  movement  precedes  sen- 
satioa  If  light  were  essential  to  the  movements  concerned 
in  vision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the  eyes.  The  act 
of  wakening  fi-om  sleep  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any 
other  view,  than  as  the  reviving  of  the  activity  by  a  rush 
of  nervous  power  to  the  muscles,  folloioed  by  the  exposure 
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of  the  senses  to  the  influences  of  the  outer  world.  The  first 
symptom  of  awakening  that  presents  itself  is  a  general  com- 
motion of  the  frame,  a  number  of  spontaneous  movements — 
the  stretching  of  the  limbs,  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  the 
expansion  of  the  features— to  all  which  succeeds  the  revival 
of  the  sensibility  to  outward  things.  Mysterious  as  the 
nature  of  sleep  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  precluded  from  remarking  so  notable  a  circumstance, 
as  the  priority  of  action  to  sensibility,  at  the  moment  of 
wakening.* 

But  if  this  be  a  fact,  we  seem  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt^ 
that  the  renewed  action  must  originate  with  the  nerve 
centres  themselves.  The  first  gestures  must  be  stimulated 
from  within ;  afterwards,  they  are  linked  with  the  gestures 
and  movements  suggested  by  sense  and  revived  by  intel- 
ligence and  wilL  The  higher  degree  of  permanent  tension 
in  the  muscles  when  we  are  awake,  is  partly  owing  to  the 
increased  central  force  of  the  waking  states,  and  partly  to  the 
stimulus  of  sensation.  But  in  all  cases,  the  share  due  to  the 
centres  must  be  considerable,  although  rendered  difficult  to 
estimate  when  mixed  up  with  sensational  stimulus.  Thus 
the  force  that  keeps  the  eye  open  throughout  the  day,  is  in  a 
certain  measure  due  to  the  spontaneous  energy  that  opened  it 
at  the  waking  moment,  for  that  force  does  not  necessarily 
cease  when  the  other  force,  the  stimulus  of  light,  commences. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  nourished  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  consequent  on  the  night's 
repose,  is  the  cause  of  that  burst  of  spontaneous  exertion  at 
the  moment  of  awakening.  The  antecedent  of  the  activity  is 
physical  rather  than  mental ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  with 
spontaneous  energy  in  general     When  coupled  with  sen- 

•  This  is  maintained  by  Ariatotle  (Physica  VIII.  2).  He  says  that 
these  wakening  movements  oome,  not  from  sense,  bat  from  an  internal 
mmrce.  Some  writers  have  taken  the  opposite  view,  bat  they  have  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  addaeed  any  decided  fiicts  in  sapport  of  that  view.  If  we 
cannot  establish  an  absolute  priority  of  movement  in  the  act  of  awakening,  we 
may,  at  least,  maintain  that  movement  concars  with,  and  does  not  follow* 
the  re-animation  of  the  senses. 
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sation,   the  character  of  the  activity  is  modified  so  as  to 
render  the  spontaneity  much  less  discernible. 

(5.)  The  next  proof  is  derived  from  the  early  movements 
of  Infancy.  These  I  look  upon  as  in  gi*eat  part  due  to  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  centres.  The  mobility  displayed 
in  the  first  stage  of  infant  existence  is  known  to  be  very 
great ;  and  it  continues  to  be  shown  in  an  exuberant  degree 
all  through  childhood  and  early  youtk  This  mobility  can 
be  attributed  only  to  one  of  three  causes.  It  may  arise  from 
the  stimulus  of  Sensation,  that  is,  from  the  sights,  sounds, 
contacts,  temperature,  &c.,  of  outward  things.  It  may,  in 
the  second  place,  be  owing  to  Emotions,  as  love,  fear, 
anger.     Or,  lastly,  the  cause  may  be  Spontaneous  energy. 

The  two  first-named  influences,  external  sensation  and 
inward  emotion,  are  undoubted  causes  of  active  gesticulation 
and  movement  But  the  question  is.  Do  they  explain  the 
whole  activity  of  early  infancy  and  childhood  ?  I  think  not^ 
and  on  evidence  such  as  the  following.  We  can  easily 
observe  when  any  one  is  under  the  influence  of  vivid  sen- 
sation ;  we  can  tell  whether  a  child  is  acted  on  by  sights,  or 
sounds,  or  tastes.  And  if  the  observation  is  carefuUy  made, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  although  the  gesticulations  of 
infants  are  frequently  excited  by  surrounding  objects,  there 
are  times  when  such  influence  is  very  little  felt,  and  when, 
nevertheless,  the  mobility  of  the  frame  is  strongly  manifested. 
With  regard  to  inwai*d  feelings,  or  emotions,  the  proof  is  not 
so  easy ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  certain  character  belonging 
to  emotional  movements,  that  serves  to  discriminate  them 
when  they  occur.  The  movements,  gestures,  and  cries  of 
internal  pain  are  well  marked ;  so  pleasurable  feeling  is 
distinguished  by  the  equally  characteristic  flow  of  smiles  and 
ecstatic  utteranca  If  there  be  times  of  active  gesticulation 
and  exercise  that  show  no  connexion  with  the  sights  and 
sounds,  or  other  influence  of  the  outer  world,  and  that  have 
no  peculiar  emotional  character  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful 
kind,  we  can  ascribe  them  to  nothing  but  the  mere  abund- 
ance   and  exubemnce  of  self-acting  muscular  and  cerebral 
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energy,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  vigour  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  general  system. 

The  activity  of  young  animals  in  general,  and  of  animals 
remarkable  for  their  active  endowments  (as  the  insect  tribe), 
may  be  cited  as  strongly  favouring  the  hypothesis  of  spon- 
taneity. When  the  kitten  plays  with  a  worsted  ball,  we 
always  attribute  the  overflowing  fulness  of  moving  energy  to 
the  creature's  own  inward  stimulus,  to  which  the  ball  merely 
ser\'es  for  a  pretext.  So  an  active  young  hound,  refreshed 
by  sleep  or  kept  in  confinement,  pants  for  being  let  loose,  not 
because  of  anything  that  attracts  his  view  or  kindles  up  his 
ear,  but  because  a  rush  of  activity  courses  through  his 
members,  rendering  him  uneasy  till  the  confined  energy  has 
found  vent  in  a  chase  or  a  run.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish this  kind  of  activity  from  that  awakened  by  sen- 
sation or  emotion ;  and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  the 
modes  of  interpreting  the  movements  and  feelings  of  animals. 
When  a  rider  speaks  of  his  horse  as  '  fresh,'  he  implies  that 
the  natural  activity  is  undischarged,  and  pressing  for  vent ; 
the  excitement  caused  by  mixing  in  a  chase  or  in  a  battle,  is 
a  totally  difierent  thing  from  the  spontaneous  vehemence  of 
a  full-fed  and  underworked  animal. 

It  is  customary  in  like  manner  to  attribute  much  of  the 
activity  of  early  human  life,  neither  to  sensation  nor  to 
emotion,  but  to  *  freshness,'  or  the  current  of  undischarged 
activity.  There  are  moments  when  high  health,  natural 
vigour,  and  spontaneous  outpouring,  are  the  obvious  ante- 
cedents of  ebullient  activity.  The  very  necessity  of  bodily 
exercise  felt  by  every  one,  and  most  of  all  by  the  young,  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  fund  of  energy  that  comes  round 
with  the  day  and  presses  to  be  discharged.  Doubtless,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  necessity  may  proceed  from  a  state  of 
the  muscles,  and  not  from  the  centres ;  that  an  uneasy 
craving  rises  periodically  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  is 
transmitted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  centres,  awakening  a  nervous 
current  of  activity  in  return.  Even  if  this  were  tnie,  it 
would  not  materially  alter  the   case  we  are  labouring  to 
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establish — namely,  a  tendency  in  the  moving  system  to  go 
into  action,  without  any  antecedent  sensation  from  without 
or  emotion  from  within,  or  without  any  stimulus  extraneous 
to  the  moving  apparatus  itself.  But  we  do  not  see  any 
ground  for  excluding  the  agency  of  the  centres,  in  the  com- 
mencing stimulus  of  periodical  active  exercisa  The  same 
centml  energy  that  keeps  up  the  muscular  tonicity,  must  be 
allowed  to  share  in  the  self-originating  muscular  activity. 
If  so,  the  demand  for  exercise  that  comes  round  upon  every 
actively  constituted  nature,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
view  we  are  now  engaged  in  maintaining. 

Coupling  together,  therefore,  the  initial  movements  of 
infancy,  the  mobility  of  early  years  generally,  the  obser- 
vations on  young  and  active  members  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  the  craving  for  exercise  universally  manifested,  we  have 
a  large  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous action. 

(6.)  The  operation  of  what  is  termed  Excitement  likewise 
corroboraiies  the  position  we  are  now  maintaining.  The 
physical  fact  of  the  excited  condition  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantity,  or  a  change  in  the  quality,  of  the  blood  in  the 
brain.  The  mental  fact  is  the  increase  of  mental  energy  in 
all  its  modea  A  stimulus  applied,  in  such  a  condition,  pro- 
duces a  more  than  usual  response ;  and  there  is  manifested 
an  incontinent  activity,  irrespective  of  all  stimulation.  The 
outward  movements  are  hurried  and  uncontrollable,  the 
feelings  are  more  intense,  the  thoughts  are  rapid ;  every 
mental  exei-tion  is  heightened.  When  the  excitement  rises 
to  the  morbid  pitch,  as  in  disease,  or  under  the  influence  of 
drugs,  such  as  strychnine,  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  force,  apart  from  any  stimulation  whatsoever:  the  altered 
nutrition  of  the  brain  is  the  sole  influence  concerned. 

(7.)  As  a  farther  confirmation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
sensibility  and  activity  do  not  rise  and  fall  together ;  on  the 
contmry,  they  often  stand  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
other.  By  comparing  different  characters,  or  the  different 
states  of  the  same  individual,  we  may  test  the  truth  of  this 
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observatioiL  The  strong,  restless,  active  temperament  is  not 
always  marked  as  the  most  sensitive  and  emotional,  but  is 
very  frequently  seen  to  be  the  least  affected  by  these  influ- 
ences. The  activity  that  seems  to  sustain  itself,  costing  the 
individual  almost  no  effort,  being  his  delight  rather  than  his 
drudgery,  and  very  little  altered  by  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  stimulus  or  ends,  is  manifestly  a  constitutional  self- 
prompting  force ;  and  such  activity  is  a  well  known  fact  It 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  of  character,  both 
in  individuals  and  in  races  ;  being  seen  in  the  restless  adven- 
turer, the  indefatigable  traveller,  the  devotee  of  business,  the 
incessant  meddler  in  affairs ;  in  the  man  that  hates  repose 
and  despises  passive  enjoyments.  It  is  the  pushing  energy 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the 
other  hand,  sensitive  and  emotional  natures,  which  are  to  be 
found  abundantly  among  men,  and  still  more  abundantly 
among  women,  are  not  active  in  a  corresponding  degree,  while 
the  kind  of  activity  displayed  by  them,  is  plainly  seen  to 
result  more  from  some  stimulus  or  object,  than  from  an  innate 
exuberance  of  action.  The  activity  prompted  by  ends,  by 
something  to  be  gained  or  avoided,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  its  being  closely  adapted  to  those  ends,  and  by 
its  ceasing  when  they  have  been  accomplished.  He  that 
labours  merely  on  the  stimulus  of  reward,  rests  when  he  has 
acquired  a  competency,  and  is  never  confounded  with  the  man 
whose  life  consists  in  giving  vent  to  a  naturally  active 
temperament,  or  a  superabundance  of  muscular  and  central 
enerCT. 

(8.)  Lastly,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown,  that  without 
spontaneity,  the  growth  of  the  Will  is  inexplicable. 

Regions  of  Spmitn neons  Activity, 

7.  The  muscles  for  the  most  part  act  in  groups,  being 
associated  together  by  the  organization  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, for  the  performance  of  actions  requiring  concurrent 
movements. 
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ITie  Locomotive  Apparatus  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  voluntary  groups.  This  involves  (taking  vertebrate 
animals  in  general)  the  limbs — or  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  with  their  numerous  muscles,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  which  in  all  animals  chimes  in  more  or  less  with 
the  movements  of  the  extremities.  In  the  outbursts  of 
spontaneous  action,  locomotive  effort  (walking,  running, 
fljring,  swimming,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  foremost  tendencies ; 
having  the  advantage  of  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
muscular  system,  and  thus  giving  vent  to  a  copious  stream  of 
accumulated  power.  No  observant  person  can  have  failed  to 
notice  instances,  where  locomotion  resulted  from  purely 
spontaneous  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  locomotive 
members  are  long  in  being  adapted  to  their  proper  use,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  expend  their  activity  in  the  dancing 
gestures  and  kicking  movements,  manifested  by  the  infant  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse. 

The  locomotive  action  agitates  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  up  to  the  articulations  of  the  neck  and  head.  The 
members  concerned,  however,  have  many  movements  besides, 
especially  in  man ;  and  these  are  found  to  arise  no  less  readily. 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  arms  are  extremely  various,  and 
all  of  them  may  burst  out  in  the  spontaneous  way.  The 
grasp  of  the  hand  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  muscular 
endowment,  and  at  an  early  stage  manifests  itself  in  the 
round  of  the  innate  and  chance  movements. 

The  erections  and  bendings  of  the  body  are  outlets  for 
spontaneous  activity,  and  especially  erection,  which  implies 
the  greater  effort  When  superfluous  power  cannot  run  into 
the  more  abundant  opening  of  locomotive  movement,  it  ex- 
pends itself  in  stretching  and  erecting  the  body  and  limbs  to 
the  extreme  point  of  tension.  The  erection  extends  to  the 
carriage  of  the  head  and  the  distension  of  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  features. 

The  vocal  organs  are  a  distinct  and  notable  group  of  the 
active  members.  The  utterance  of  the  voice  is  unequivocally 
owing  on  many  occasions  to  mere  profusion  of  central  energy. 
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although  more  liable  than  almost  any  other  mode  of  action  to 
be  stimnlated  from  without  In  man  the  flow  of  words  and 
song,  in  animals  the  outbursts  of  barking,  braying,  howling, 
are  often  manifestly  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  '  fresh' 
condition  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  eyes  have  their  independent  centre  of  energy,  whence 
results  a  spontaneously  sustained  gaze  upon  the  outer  world. 
When  no  object  specially  arrests  the  attention,  the  activity  of 
the  visual  movements  must  be  considered  as  mainly  due  to 
central  power.  In  a  person  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
we  find  that  eye  still  kept  open,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  other. 
The  numth  is  also  subject  to  various  movements  which  may 
often  be  the  result  of  mere  internal  power,  as  is  seen  in  the 
contortions  indulged  in  after  a  period  of  immobility  and  re- 
straint The  jaws  find  their  use  in  masticating  the  food,  but 
failing  this,  they  may  put  forth  their  force  in  biting  things 
put  into  the  mouth,  as  in  children  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age 
of  chewing.  The  iongtic  is  an  organ  of  great  natural  activity, 
being  endowed  with  many  muscles,  and  having  a  v/ide  scope 
of  action.  In  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  voice,  which 
is  at  first  an  inarticulate  howl,  the  play  of  the  tongue,  com- 
mencing of  its  own  accord,  gives  the  articulate  character  to 
utterance,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  acquirement  of 
speech. 

Among  the  special  aptitudes  manifested  among  the  lower 
animals  we  find  marked  examples  of  the  spontaneity  of  action. 
The  destructive  weapons  belonging  to  so  many  tribes,  are  fire- 
qnently  brought  into  play  without  any  stimulus  or  provocation, 
and  when  no  other  reason  can  be  rendered  than  the  necessity  for 
discharging  an  accumulation  of  inward  energy.  As  the  battery 
of  the  Torpedo  becomes  charged  by  the  mere  course  of  nutrition^ 
and  requires  to  be  periodically  relieved  by  being  poured  upon 
some  object  or  other,  so  we  may  suppose  that  the  jaws  of  the 
tiger,  the  fangs  of  the  serpent,  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the 
spider,  require  at  intervals  to  have  some  objects  to  spend  them- 
selves upon.  It  is  said  that  the  constmctiveness  of  the  bee  and 
the  beaver  incontinently  manifests  itself  even  when  there  is  no 
end  to  be  ;^ained ;  a  circnmstance  not  at  all  singular,  if  we  admit 
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the  spontaneoas  natnre  of  many  of  the  active  endowments  of 
men  and  animals. 

The  spontaneous  activity  is  always  observed  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  vigour  and  state  of  nutrition  of  the  general 
system,  being  abundant  in  states  of  high  health,  and  deficient 
during  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Energetic  movements, 
moreover,  arise  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  stimulants 
acting  on  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres ;  also  from  fever  and 
other  ailments.  Convulsions,  spasms,  and  unnatural  excite- 
ment, are  diseased  forms  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
active  energy  of  the  nerve  centres.* 

OF  THE  MUSCULAE  FEELINGS. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  express  consideration  of 
the  first  class  of  phenomena  proper  and  peculiar  to  mind, 
namely,  States  of  Feeling ;  these  we  have  from  the  outset 
recognized  as  one  of  the  three  distinct  manifestations  of  our 
mental  natura  To  give  a  systematic  and  precise  account  of 
the  states  of  human  consciousness, — a  Natural  History  of  the 
Feelings, — is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  science  of  mind-f 

*  A  critic  of  thia  work  in  the  National  Bevieto,  while  admitting  that  the 
doctrine  here  contended  for  aerves  to  explain  phenomena  that  are  left 
unexplained,  on  the  assumption,  most  generaUy  prevailing  in  the  systems  ot 
the  human  mind,  that  our  activity  is  called  forth  solely  by  the  stimulus  ot 
our  sensations— takes  exception  to  the  purely  phyncal  origin  above  assigned 
to  the  spontaneous  movements.  It  is  with  the  writer  a  serious  ground  of 
complaint  that  these  movements  are  made  to  proceed  from  a  "  psychological 
notlung^"  or  apart  firom  any  antecedent  mental  state.  The  question  thus 
raised  turns  upon  matter  of  &ct,  and  if  any  observations  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  mind  does  manifest  itself  anterior  to  the  spontaneous  outburst,  my 
statement  is  incorrect.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  what 
reaUy  happens,  consciousness  rapidly  follows  or  else  accompanies  the  spon- 
taneouB  disciiarge,  but  does  not  precede  it.  We  have  unequivocal  instances 
of  movements  arising  without  consciousness,  as  under  chloroform  and  in 
delirium;  and  it  is  not  contended  that  mind  accompanies  the  movements  of  the 
fOBtus  in  the  womb.  A  disputed  point  substantiHlly  identical  with  this  is 
handled  at  length  in  "  The  Emotions  and  the  WiU."  (Emotions,  chap,  vii, 
sec  12). 

t  It  may  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  method  herein  adopted  for 
the  systematic  delineation  of  the  feelings,  if  I  offer  a  few  explanatory 
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9.  There  are  three  classes  of  Feelings  connected  with 
the  moving  organs : — 

(1.)  Feelings  dependent  on  the  crganic  condition  of  the 
muscles ;  as  those  arismg  from  hurts,  wounds,  diseases,  fatigue, 
rest,  nutriment  Most  of  these  affections  the  muscles  have  in 
common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  ;  and  they  wfll  be 
considered  under  a  subsequent  head.  Our  plan  requires  that 
we  should  here  exhibit  the  marked  antithesis,  or  contrast,  exist- 
ing between  Muscular  Feeling  proper  (the  Consciousnesss  of 
movement,  howsoever  caused)  and  Sensation  proper.  The  one 
is  associated  with  energy  passing  outwards,  the  other  with  stim- 
idation  passing  inwards  ;  the  two  facts  mingle  together  in  the 
stream  of  mental  life,  but  are  yet  of  a  widely  different  nature. 

remarks  as  to  the  scope  of  it.  The  ruucler  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
threefold  partition  of  mind  into  Feeling,  Volition,  and  Intellect.  If  this 
partition  be  complete  and  exhaustive,  every  mental  &ct  and  phenomenon 
whatsoever  falls  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads ;  nothing  mental  can  be 
stated  but  what  is  either  a  feeling,  a  volition,  or  a  thought  It  must>  never- 
theless, be  observed,  that  mental  states  need  not  belong  to  one  of  these 
classes  exclusively.  A  feeling  may  have  a  certain  volitional  aspect,  togc^er 
with  its  own  proper  characters :  thus  the  mental  state  caused  by  intense  oold 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term ;  we 
recognize  it  as  a  mcde  of  consciousness  of  the  painful  kind,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  stimulates  us  to  performing  actions  for  abating,  or  freeing  ourselves  from, 
the  pain,  there  attaches  to  it  a  volitional  character  also.  In  like  manner, 
every  state  that  can  be  reproduced  afterwards  as  a  recollection,  or  retained 
lis  an  idea,  has  by  that  circumstance  a  certain  intellectual  character. 

Now,  in  describing  states  that  come  properly  under  the  general  head  of 
feeling,  we  are  called  upon  to  bring  forward,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pecu- 
liarities,  or  descriptive  marks,  that  characterise  them  as  feelings.  This  done, 
we  may  carry  on  the  delineation  by  adverting  to  their  influence  on  activity, 
or  volition ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  specify  anything  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
hold  that  they  take  of  the  intellect.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  Natural  History 
of  the  human  feelings  is  at  all  possible,  we  must  endeavour  to  attain  an 
orderly  style  of  procedure,  such  ina  naturalists  in  other  departments  have  had 
recourse  to.  If  the  fundamental  divisions  of  mind  have  any  validity  in 
them,  they  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  descriptive  method ;  in 
fact,  the  description  should  accord  with  them. 

The  plan,  in  its  completeness,  may  be  represented  thus : — 

Physical  Side. 

Bodily  Origin.     (For  Sensations  chiefly.) 
Dodily  Diffusion,  expression,  or  embodimtnt 
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(2.)  Feelings  cotinected  with  mus(ndar  action,  incladiug 
all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  exercise.  These  are  the  states 
just  alluded  to  as  peculiar  to  the  muscular  system. 

(3.)  The  Feelings  that  indicate  the  varimis  modes  of  tension 
of  the  movinff  organs.  According  as  a  muscle  is  tense  or  re- 
laxed, according  as  much  or  little  energy  is  thrown  into  it,  and 
according  to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  contraction,  we 
are  differently  affected,  and  this  difference  of  sensibility  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  positions  of  our  active  members,  and  of  many 
important  relations  of  external  things.  These  are  the  feelings 
of  muscle  that  enter  most  directly  into  our  intelligence ;  having 
little  of  the  character  of  mere  Feeling,  and  a  very  large  refer- 
ence to  Thought,  they  deserve  a  separate  treatment 

Mental  Sidk. 

Characters  as  Feeling. 

Quality,  i.e..  Pleasure,  Pain,  Indifference. 
Degree. 

As  regards  Intensity  or  acutenese. 
As  regards  Quantity,  mass,  or  volume. 
Special  characteristics. 
Volitional  characters. 

Mode  of  influencing  the  Will,  or  Motives  to  Action. 
InUiltetual  characters. 

Susceptibility  to  Discrimination  and  to  Agreement 
Degree  of  Retainability,  that  it,  Ideal  Persistence  and 
Recoverability. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  as  a  general  rule,  pleasures  agree  in  their 
physical  expression,  or  embodiment,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  operating  on 
the  will,  namely,   for  their  continuance,  increase,  or  renewal.     In  like 
manner,  pains  have  a  common  expression,  and  a  common  influence  in  pro- 
moting action  for  their  removal,  abatement,  or  avoidance.     Hence  the  fact 
that  a  state  is  pleasurable  or  painful  carries  with  it  these  two  other  facts  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Again,  as  regards  the  Intellect;  Discrimination,  Agreement,  and  Retain- 
ability are  to  a  certain  extent  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  feeling,  or  the 
strength  of  the  impression.  This  being  the  case,  the  statement  of  the  degree 
involves  the  probable  nature  of  the  properties  connected  with  the  Intellect. 
Hence  it  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases  to  carry  the  delineation  through  all  the 
particulars  of  the  table.  It  is  only  when  a  feeling  possesses  any  peculiarities 
rendering  it  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  coincidence  now  mentioned, 
that  the  fnU  description  is  caUed  for.  Two  or  three  examples  of  the  com- 
plete detail  will  be  given. 
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fiensibility  accompanyiDg  muscular  movement  coincides  with 
the  oiUgoing  stream  of  nervous  energy,  and  does  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  pure  sensation,  result  from  any  influence  passing 
inwards,  by  incarrying  or  sensitive  nerves.  It  is  known  that 
sensitive  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue, 
along  with  the  motor  filaments ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  by  means  of  them  the  organic  states  of  the 
muscle  afiect  the  mind.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  charac- 
teristic feeling  of  exerted  force  should  arise  by  an  inward 
transmission  through  the  sensitive  filaments;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  bound  to  presume  that  this  is  the  concomitant 
of  the  outgoing  current  by  which  the  muscles  are  stimulated 
to  act  No  other  hypothesis  so  well  represents  the  total 
opposition  of  nature  between  states  of  energy  exerted,  and 
states  of  passive  stimulation  * 

*  I  shall  here  present  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physiologists  upon  this  interesting  question.  I  must  premise,  however,  that 
none  of  them  advert  to  the  presumption  arising  from  the  great  antithesis  of 
movement  and  sensation,  throughout  the  whole  mental  system.  To  them  it 
would  he  a  small  matter,  that  the  feelings  of  movement  were  ranked  as  merely 
another  dass  of  sensations,  or  as  impressions  passing  to  the  hrain  hy  sensitive 
nerves.  In  my  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  vital  distinction  within  the 
sphere  of  mind,  is  hereft  of  aU  physiological  support  hy  such  an  hypothesis. 
I  quote  first  from  Dr.  Brown-S^uard :  '  J.  W.  Arnold  has  tried  to  show  that 
the  anterior  roots  of  nerves  contain  the  nerve  fibres  which  convey  to  the  sen- 
sorium  the  impressions  that  give  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  muscles,'  as 
to  degree  of  contraction  or  amount  of  movement  '  The  chief  fftct  on  which 
he  grounds  his  opinion  is,  that  after  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
posterior  extremities  of  a  frog,  it  can  make  use  of  its  hind  legs  almost  as  well 
as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  posterior  roots.'  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  not  only  the  power  of  movement,  but  also  the  sense  that  guides  the 
movements^  is  unconnected  with  the  sensory  nerves.  '  This  experiment  is 
certainly  of  some  value,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  it  otherwise  than  Arnold  has  done.  Moreover,  we  have  found  that, 
after  the  section  of  ail  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  frogs,  the 
voluntary  movements  seem  to  be  very  nearly  as  perfect  as  if  no  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  that  if  the  skin  of  the  head  is  pinched  on  one  side,  the 
posterior  limb  on  the  same  side  tries  to  repel  the  cause  of  the  pain,  as  well  as 
if  no  injury  had  been  made.  I  have  also  ascertained  that  in  frogs  rendered 
blind  these  experiments  give  the  same  result.* 

But  Arnold's  hypothesis  is  not  the  only  alternative.  The  supposition  that 
the  mind  discriminates  the  degree  of  energy  of  the  motor  current,  or  the  force 
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But  the  physical  accompaniments  of  moscular  exertion 
pass  beyond  the  mnscles  theniselvesL  We  know  that  active 
exercise  indirectly  affects  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  quickened  generally,  and  is  made 
to  flow  by  preference  to  the  muscular  tissue,  the  brain  being 

poured  oat  from  the  brain  in  Tolmtary  moTement,  u  at  least  an  equally  ad- 
musible  view.  It  woold  aeem  an  nnneiM'amji  oomplication  to  hare  aensoiiy 
nerrea  mixed  up  with  the  pore  motor  fibres ;  it  would  be  to  denj  that  the 
antezior  roots  are  pore  motor  nerrea.  Dr.  Brown-Seqnazd  proceeds  to  n- 
TOMik : — *  Bat  althoo^  I  agree  so  fi&r  with  Arnold,  I  do  not  admit  with  him 
that  it  is  onljT  throo^  the  anterior  roots  that  impreaaons  aze  conTejed  by 
the  mosdes  to  the  brain.  When  a  galTsnic  corrent  is  applied  to  the  mawlea 
of  the  limb  of  a  frog,  on  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nenres  of  this  limb 
have  been  divided,  no  trace  of  pain  is  produced,  and  all  the  other  caasos  of 
pain  are  also  unable  to  caose  it  when  applied  either  to  the  skin  or  the  mosdeiL* 
— (Lectares,  p.  9.)  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  view  that  would 
assign  the  feelings  of  resistance  and  morements  to  the  outgoing  corrent  bj 
the  motor  nerres,  and  the  sensibility  to  cramp  and  other  pains,  to  the  ingoing 
current  by  the  sensory  nerres. 

£.  H.  Weber  remarks : — *  The  diacriminatiTe  sensibility  of  muscle  seems, 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  presence,  in  muscle^  of  branches  of  the  nenres  of 
sensation  going  to  the  extremities,  as  we  see  in  the  distribution  of  twigs  of 
the  trigeminal  nerres  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  supply  of  sen^ 
sitrre  nerves  to  the  eye  may  be  contrasted  with  the  case  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
musde  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  yet  less  discriminative  than  the  mnades 
of  the  eye,  and  icantQy  supplied  with  nerves  of  sftnaation.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  that  aU  does  not  depend  on  that ;  for,  in  many  cases  of  complete 
and  genuine  ansBsthesia  (that  is,  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain),  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  the  senseless  parts  is  still  preserved.'  This  is  a  still  more 
I  decided  &ct,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  insensibility  to  pain  shows,  that  all 
,  the  sensitive  filires  are  paralyzed,  and  yet  the  power  of  muscular  gmdanoe 
remains.  This  is  consistent  only  with  the  supposition  that  the  mind 
appreciates  the  motor  inflaence  as  it  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  musdes, 
without  depending  on  a  returning  sensibility  through  the  proper  sensory 
fibres. 

I  quote  next  from  Ludwig.  '  Whether  the  nerves  that  subserve  the 
muscular  sense,  and  those  that  induce  the  muscular  motion,  are  the  same^  is 
at  present  difficult  to  dedde*  It  is  conceivable,  and  not  unlikely,  that  all 
knowledge  and  discrimination  arrived  at  through  the  exertion  of  the  vduntaty 
muscles,  are  attained  directly  through  the  act  of  voluntary  excitation ;  so 
that  the  effort  of  the  will  is  at  once  proceeded  on  as  a  means  of  judgment. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  movements  that  give  us  mental 
judgments,  in  by  fkr  the  greater  number  of  cases,  do  not  appear  as  muscular 
sensations;  in  other  words,  they  are  not,  like  the  organic  sensations  of 
muscle,  localized  by  us  in  the  muscle  and  looked  upon  as  possessing  tho 
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in  this  way  often  relieved  from  a  morbid  excess  of  blood. 
The  lungs  are  stimulated  to  increased  action.  The  elimi- 
nation of  waste  matter  from  the  skin  is  promoted.  There  is 
a  great  increase  of  animal  heat.  Provided  the  waste  of 
nutritive  material  caused  by  these  various  modes  of  increased 

characters  of  a  sensation.'  Ludwig  thus  appeals  to  our  consciousness  as  pre- 
senting the  feeling  of  muscolar  energy  in  a  characteristic  form,  and  distinct 
from  the  feeling  of  muscular  pains.  And  in  this  he  seems  to  bo  right ;  for  if 
consciousness  be  a  safe  guide  in  the  matter,  we  should  say  that  in  the  case  of 
a  voluntary  effort^  the  feeling  is  as  of  power  going  out  of  us,  and  not  as  of  a 
surfjEtce  of  sense  stimulated  by  an  external  agents  and  transmitting  an  im- 
pression inwards  to  the  nerve  centres. 

The  view  that  organic  muscular  pains  are  stimulated  through  the  semorg 
fibres  is  strongly  maintained  by  Ludwig.  His  reasons  are : — First,  Sensory 
fibres  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along  with  the  motor  nerves.  Secondly, 
the  involuntary  muscles,  no  less  than  the  voluntary,  are  the  seat  of  acute 
pains.  Thirdly,  the  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  does  not  produce  pain. 
Fourthly,  pains  arising  from  long-continued  action  of  the  muscles  exist 
for  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  excitement  of  the  motor  nerves.  This 
last  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  chemical  destruction  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  which  has  nn  irritating  effect  upon  the  sensory  nerves  existing  in  the 
muscles. 

Finally,  Wnndt  expresses  himself  as  follows :  '  Whether  the  sensations, 
accompanying  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  arise  in  the  nerve-fibres  that 
transmit  the  motor  impulse  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  or  whether  special 
sensory  fibres  exist  in  the  muscles,  cannot  be  decisively  settled.  Certsin 
fiicts,  however,  make  the  first  assumption  more  probable.  If  special  cerve- 
fibree  existed,  they  mntt  be  connected  with  special  central  cells,  and  thus,  in 
all  probability,  the  central  organs  for  the  apprehension  of  these  sensations 
would  be  difierent  frt>m  those  which  send  out  the  motor  impulse ;  there  would 
be  two  independent  nerve-systems,  the  one  centripetal,  the  other  centrifugal. 
But  in  the  one— the  medium  of  the  sensation — nothing  else  could  be  regarded 
M  the  stimolns  than  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  muscle,  the  contraction, 
or  perhaps  the  electrical  process  in  nerve  and  muscle  accompanying  the  con- 
traction. Now,  this  process  is  known  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  energy  of 
the  muscular  contraction ;  and  we  must  expect  that  the  muscular  sensation 
would  constantly  increase  and  decrease  with  the  amount  of  internal  or  external 
work  done  by  the  muscle.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  strength  of  the 
seoMtion  is  dependent  only  on  the  strength  of  the  motive  impulse,  passing 
outwards  firom  the  centre,  which  sets  on  the  innervation  of  the  motive  nerves.' 
This  is  proved  by  numerous  cases  of  pathological  disturbance  of  the 
muscolar  action  in  a  limb.  The  patient  can  make  a  great  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  have  the  corresponding  sensation,  although  the  limb  be  hardly  moved^ 
But,  naturally,  after  long-repeated  trial,  this  smoU  movement  bucomed 
suociated  with  the  increased  exertion. 
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action  is  duly  supplied,  the  vital  force  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  raised  by  muscular  exercise. 

So  much  for  the  corporeal  seat  or  Origin  of  the  sensibility 
in  question.  There  is  still  another  physical  aspect,  namely, 
the  Expression  or  Embodiment  of  the  Feeling,  which  is  not 
only  the  means  of  making  known  the  state  to  others,  but  also 
an  essential  concomitant  of  its  own  existenca 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  feeling  arising  from 
great  bodily  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  wanting  in  Expression, 
properly  so  called.  The  organs  are  so  completely  employed 
in  the  exercise  itself,  that  they  are  not  disposable  as  instru- 
ments of  the  expression  of  the  feeling.  The  features  of  the 
face  and  the  voice,  which  are  by  pre-eminence  the  organs 
of  expression,  are  exerted  chiefly  in  sympathy  with  the 
muscles  engaged  in  the  exercise.  Hence,  as  regards  outward 
embodiment,  there  is  nothing  to  be  remarked  in  connexion 
with  muscidar  effort  generally.  It  is  only  when  the  feeling 
happens  to  be  pleasurable  or  the  reverse,  that  any  expression 
is  shown,  and  such  expression  is  merely  the  attendant  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain  as  such. 

12.  We  pass  now  to  the  Mental  side.  In  reviewing  the 
characteristics  of  the  mental  accompaniment  of  muscular 
action,  viewed  as  Feeling,  we  will  advert  first  to  its  Quality. 

Observation  shows  that  this  is  pleasurable,  indifferent,  or 
painful,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  system.  The  first 
outburst  of  muscular  vigour  in  a  healthy  frame,  after  rest 
and  nourishment,  is  highly  pleasurable.  The  intensity  of 
the  pleasure  gradually  subsides  into  indifference;  and,  if 
the  exercise  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  time,  pain  ensues. 
In  ordinary  manual  labour,  there  may  be,  at  commencing  in 
the  morning  and  after  meals,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
caused  by  the  exercise,  but  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  workman's  day,  the  feeling  of  exertion  is  in 
most  cases  indifferent  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
charge of  surplus  energy  in  muscular  exertion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  considerable  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
average  of  human  beings,  and  doubtless  also  in  ihe  animal 
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tribes.  The  fact  is  shown  in  the  love  of  exercise  for  its  own 
sake,  or  apart  from  the  ends  of  productive  industry,  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  In  the  case  of  active  sports  and 
amusements,  there  are  additional  sources  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, but  the  delight  in  the  mere  bodily  exertion  would 
still  be  reckoned  one  ingredient  in  the  mixture. 

A  part  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise  must  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  of  vital  power  generally;  and  the  question  arises, 
may  not  the  whole  be  due  to  the  augmented  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, respiration,  &c.  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  rising  to  a 
higher  condition  as  regards  these  important  functions,  is  a 
source  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  however,  that  the  muscular  system,  which  is  the 
seat  of  so  much  unquestioned  sensibility,  should  be  capable 
of  affording  pleasure  under  favourable  conditions.  And  I 
think  our  consciousness  attests  the  same  fact.  The  agree- 
able feeling  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  organs,  when 
the  body  is  strong  and  fresh,  can  be  localized,  or  referred  to 
the  muscles  actually  engaged.  And  it  will  be  seen,  as  we 
proceed,  that  there  ai*e  various  facts  connected  with  movement 
that  are  inexplicable,  imless  we  suppose  that  the  muscular 
tissue  is  of  itself  a  seat  of  pleasurable,  as  it  certainly  is  of 
painful,  sensibility. 

As  to  the  Degree  of  this  pleasure,  we  must  of  course  pro- 
nounce it  variable  according  to  circumstances.  But  taking  a 
common  case,  as  that  of  an  average  healthy  human  being, 
going  through  each  day  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  that 
the  system  can  afford,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  this  is 
an  appreciable  constituent  of  happiness.  Doubtless  by  con- 
triving such  a  combination  of  exercises  as  to  bring  all  the 
powerful  muscles  into  full  play,  the  pleasure  could  be  in- 
creased considerably  above  the  ordinary  experience  in  this 
respect  The  pleasure  is  not  what  would  be  called  acute,  or 
of  great  intensity ;  its  degree  arises  from  the  stimulation  of  a 
large  mass  of  tissue. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  of  our  pleasures  is  found,  not 
merely  in  comparing  one  with  another  in  consciousness,  but 
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also  in  obseiving  the  pains  that  they  are  respectively  able  to 
subdue.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  subdue  pain,  not  through  the  evolution  of  pleasure  merely, 
but  through  some  of  the  direct  physical  consequences  of 
muscular  movement.  The  derivation  of  blood  fix)m  the 
brain  reduces  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  with  that  the 
mental  excitement,  and  so  may  operate  in  quenching  painful 
irritation. 

The  third  point  in  the  description  respects  any  Speciality 
in  the  case,  serving  still  further  to  describe  or  characterize 
the  feeling  in  question.  Now,  as  regards  muscular  exertion, 
there  is  a  notable  speciality,  a  radical  difference  in  kind, 
signified  by  such  phrases  as  *  the  sense  of  power,' '  the  feeling 
of  energy  put  forth,'  '  the  experience  of  force  or  resistance.' 
This  is  an  ultimate  phase  of  the  human  consciousness,  and 
the  most  general  and  fundamental  of  all  our  conscious  states. 
By  this  experience  we  body  forth  to  ourselves  a  notion  of 
resistance,  force,  or  power,  together  with  the  great  fact  de- 
nominated an  external  world.  In  the  sense  of  energy  exerted, 
we  are  said  to  go  out  of  self,  or  to  constitute  a  something  in 
vital  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  our  mental  experiences,  a  not^ 
me  as  opposed  to  the  me  of  passive  sensibility  and  thought 

With  regard  to  the  Volitional  peculiarities  of  the  pleasure 
of  muscular  exercise  there  is  not  much  to  be  remarked.  As 
a  pleasure  it  will  work  for  its  own  perpetuation,  increase,  or 
renewal  According  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  activity, 
the  sense  of  pleasure  would  not  be  necessary  for  our  passing 
into  an  active  state  in  the  first  instance ;  but  would  simply 
operate  to  maintain  the  activity,  and,  by  help  of  intelligent 
forethought,  to  keep  the  system  in  a  high  condition  of  fitness 
for  the  periodical  effusion  of  energy. 

The  distinctively  IrUeHectual  properties  of  the  muscular 
feelings  will  have  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  sources  of  highly 
important  perceptions.  But  before  considering  these,  we 
should  notice  an  intellectual  aspect  or  property  belonging  to 
these  feelings,  in  their  strict  character  of  feelings,  or  as 
pleasures  and  pains, — namely,  the  fact  of  their  greater  or  less 
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oersistence  in  the  memory,  so  as  to  constitute  ideal  pleasures 
or  pains,  and,  in  that  capacity,  to  stimulate  the  will  in  pursuit 
or  in  avoidance.  A  pleasure  may  be  very  intense  in  the  actual, 
but  feeble  in  the  ideal,  or  in  the  memory.  Such  a  pleasure 
would  not,  in  absence,  prompt  the  will  to  energetic  efforts  for 
realizing  it.  Now,  the  pleasures  of  muscular  exercise  do  not 
take  a  high  place  among  persisting,  remembered,  or  ideal 
pleasures ;  they  are  perhaps  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in 
this  respect,  but  they  are  not  much  higher  than  the  least  in- 
tellectual of  the  sensations,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Digestion. 
But  individuals  differ  in  regard  to  this  point;  and  in  so  far  as 
active  amusements  and  sports,  and  occupations  largely  in- 
volving muscular  exercise,  are  a  fixed  object  of  passionate 
pursuit,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  that  extent  they  must  abide  in 
thought,  or  possess  intellectual  persistence. 

But  the  truly  important  intellectual  aspect  of  muscular 
feeling  is  something  quite  diflferent  from  any  ideal  pleasures 
and  pains  of  exercise.  It  regards  the  discriminating  and 
identifying  of  degrees  and  modes  of  the  characteristic  con- 
sciousness of  expended  energy ;  an  experience  corresponding 
with  the  great  facts  of  the  object  world,  named,  resistance, 
force,  power,  velocity,  space,  time,  &c.  In  these  perceptious 
there  is  a  neutrality  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  between  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cise and  the  pain  of  fatigue,  there  is  an  intermediate  state 
where  there  is  still  the  characteristic  feeling  of  energy  ex- 
pended. In  this  state,  we  usually  cease  to  attend  to  the 
feeling,  as  feeling  proper ;  we  are  rather  occupied  with  the 
purely  intellectual  functions  of  discrimination  and  agreement; 
we  think  of  the  present  expenditure  as  greater  or  less  than 
some  other  expenditure,  or  as  agreeing  with  some  previously 
known  instances.  This  is  to  be  intellectually  engrossed; 
and,  imder  such  an  engrossment  in  the  case  of  muscular 
exercise,  we  assume  the  object  attitude ;  we  are  not  self-con- 
scious, but  are  engaged  in  knowing  certain  purely  object  facts 
called  force,  extension,  &c. 

Even    if   muscular    exertion    were  attended   with    the 
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pleasures  of  exercise  or  the  pains  of  fatigue,  yet  if,  from  any 
circumstance,  we  were  led  to  consider  intently  the  degree  or 
amount  of  the  expenditure,  as  in  aiming  a  blow  at  cricket,  we 
should  at  that  moment  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  pleasure 
or  pain  of  the  situation  ;  the  intellectual  attitude  (in  this  case 
the  object  attitude)  is  incompatible  for  the  instant  with  the 
subject  experience  proper,  of  which  pleasure  and  pain  are 
characteristic  modes.  Even  in  the  highest  zest  of  muscular 
enjoyment,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  intermittent;  it  is 
eclipsed  in  the  act  of  putting  forth  energy  and  of  considering 
and  comparing  its  amount ;  and  re-appears  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  during  the  suspense  of  our  attention  to  the  act 
itself.  In  this  subtle  transition,  or  contrast,  is  laid  the 
groundwork  of  the  great  distinction  of  subject  and  object — 
mind  and  matter. 

13.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  delineation  of 
the  first  and  simplest  variety  of  muscular  consciousness  under 
exertion,  we  shall  now  cite  a  few  examples  of  this  form  of 
the  feeling. 

The  supporting  of  a  weight  on  the  back,  head,  or  chest,  or 
by  the  arms,  is  a  common  example  of  dead  tension.  The 
most  interesting  form  of  it  is  the  support  of  the  body's  own 
weight,  which  yields  a  pei'petual  feeling  of  the  muscular  kind, 
varying  with  the  attitudes.  The  feeling  is  least  when  we  lie 
at  full  length  in  bed,  and  greatest  in  the  erect  posture.  Some- 
times the  weight  is  oppresive  to  us,  and  gives  the  sensation 
of  fatigue ;  in  a  more  fresh  condition  of  the  muscles,  it  makes 
one  item  of  our  pleasurable  consciousness.  The  fatigue  of 
standing  erect  for  a  length  of  time  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
commonest  cases  of  muscular  exhaustion.  The  pleasure  of 
standing  up  after  a  lengthened  repose  gives  an  opposite  feel- 
ing. When  the  bodily  strength  is  great,  the  laying  on  of  a 
burden  is  a  new  pleasure. 

This  case  of  great  muscular  tension,  without  movement, 
presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  the  routine  of 
mechanical  operations,  and  in  many  other  ways.  In  holding 
on  as  a  drag,  in  offering  or  encountering  resistance  of  any 
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sort,   in  compressing,   squeezing,  clenching,  wrestling,  the 
situation  is  exemplifiei 

A  certain  amount  of  movement  may  be  permitted  without 
essentially  departing  from  the  case  of  dead  tension,  as  in 
dragging  a  vehicle,  and  in  eflforts  of  slow  traction  generally. 

14.  When  muscular  tension  brings  about  Movements, 
there  must  be  a  gradually  increasing  contraction,  and  not  a 
mere  expenditure  of  power  at  one  fixed  attitude.  Each 
umscle  has  to  pass  through  a  course  of  contraction ;  beginning, 
it  may  be,  at  the  extreme  state  of  relaxation,  and  passing  on, 
sometimes  slowly,  and  at  other  times  rapidly,  to  the  most 
shortened  and  contracted  condition.  The  sensibility  de- 
veloped during  this  process,  is  greater  in  degree,  and  even 
somewhat  different  in  kind,  from  that  now  discussed.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  feeliug  is  more  intense  under  movement,  than 
under  exertion  without  movement  The  successive  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  would  seem  capable  of  originating  a  more 
vivid  stimulus  than  the  fixed  contraction.  We  even  find 
that,  in  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  character  of  the 
feeling  changes,  which  requires  us  to  make  a  division  of 
movements  into  several  kinds. 

15.  Let  us  first  advert  to  what  we  may  term,  by  compari- 
son, slow  movements.  By  these  I  understand  such  as  a 
loitering,  sauntering  walk,  an  indolent  style  of  doing  things, 
a  solemn  gesture,  a  drawling  speech,  whatever  is  set  down  as 
leisurely,  deliberate,  dawdling.  The  emotion  arising  from  this 
kind  of  movement  is  far  greater  than  an  equal  effort  of  dead 
tension  would  produce.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  this  is  an 
extremely  voluminous  and  copious  state  of  feeling :  being 
both  abundant  and  sti-ong,  although  deficient  in  the  element 
that  we  recognize  as  the  sense  of  energy,  or  of  expended  force ; 
in  fact,  approaching  more  to  the  class  of  passive  feelings. 
We  may  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasurable  sensibility, 
at  the  least  cost  of  exertion,  through  the  means  of  well-con- 
certed slow  movements.  In  this  case,  it  seems  least  unlikely 
that,  together  with  the  sense  of  expended  energy,  there  is  also 
present  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  muscular  tissue,  awakened 
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through  the  medmm  oi  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  resemblance 
of  the  state  to  the  feeling  of  muscular  repose,  (which  probably 
makes)  an  element  in  the  voluminous  sensation  of  approaching 
sleep,  favours  this  view.  The  sense  of  expended  energy  is 
smaU,  in  fact  ahnost  wanting.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
another  circumstance,  accounting  for  a  copious  sensibility 
under  a  smaU  expenditure  of  force.  When  the  energies  of 
the  system  are  strongly  directed  into  the  current  of  muscular 
activity,  they  are  less  available  for  the  support  of  sensibility 
or  feeling ;  the  putting  forth  of  energy  in  bodily  movements 
is  a  diversion  of  the  forces  from  the  seats  of  passive  sensi- 
bility, and  is  a  well  known  remedy  for  too  great  mental 
excitement  Hence,  obversely,  the  smallness  of  the  active 
expenditure  permits  a  larger  manifestation  of  sensibility  or 
feeling. 

The  relationship  of  the  feeling  in  question  to  muscular 
repose  and  approaching  sleep,  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of 
slow  movements  to  induce  those  states.  They  are  pre- 
eminently soothing  in  their  nature,  and  when  the  system  has 
contracted  a  morbid  restlessness,  they  can  gradually  restore 
it  to  the  healthy  condition.  After  a  bustling  day,  tranquillity 
is  attained  by  the  mere  sympathy  of  measured  movements, 
as  music  and  the  conversation  of  persons  of  sedate  elocutioa 
There  is  also  a  close  intimacy  between  the  feelings  of  slow 
movement  and  certain  powerful  emotions,  as  awe,  solemnity, 
veneration,  and  others  of  the  class  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
fear,  entering  into  the  religious  sentiment.  Accordingly,  the 
funeral  pace,  the  slow  enunciation  of  devotional  exercises, 
the  solemn  tones  of  organ  music,  are  chosen  as  appropriate 
to  the  feelings  that  they  accompany.  All  this  still  farther 
supports  the  position,  that  the  feeling  under  consideration  is 
not  one  of  active  energy,  but  the  opposite.  For  all  those 
sentiments  are  the  response  of  man's  powerlessness  and 
dependence,  and  are  developed  according  as  the  sense  of  his 
own  energy  is  low. 

16.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  movements 
gradually  increasing  or  gradually  diminishing,  are  more  pro- 
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ductive  of  pleasurable  emotion  than  such  as  are  of  a  uniform 
character.  Indeed,  a  uniform  movement  is  altogether  of 
artificial  acquirement.  The  natural  swing  of  the  limbs  tends 
to  get  quicker  and  quicker  up  to  the  full  stretch,  and  to  die 
away  again  gradually.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  special 
sensibility  connected  with  the  acceleration  or  steady  diminu- 
tion of  movement  The  gradual  dying  away  of  a  motion  is 
pleasurable  and  graceful  in  evexy  sort  of  activity — in  gesture, 
in  the  dance,  in  speech,  in  vision.  The  *  dying  fall'  in  sound 
is  an  illustration  of  the  same  fact.  It  also  goes  to  make  the 
beauty  of  curved  lines. 

Possibly  the  effect  may  be  explained  on  the  great  law  of 
Eelativity,  or  the  necessity  of  change  to  our  being  mentally 
affected.  A  gradual  acceleration  or  diminution  of  any  agent 
that  wakens  sensibility  is  the  surest  antidote  of  monotony,  in 
other  words,  the  condition  most  favourable  to  consciousness. 

17.  We  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  quick  move- 
ments. They  differ  considerably  in  feeling  both  from  dead 
exertion  and  from  slow  motion.  Although  there  may  seem 
to  be  a  common  muscular  sensibility  at  the  bottom,  the 
specific  nature  of  it  is  greatly  altered.  One  accompaniment 
of  the  quickness  is  the  increased  excitement  of  the  nerves ; 
an  increase  totally  distinct  from  the  addition  of  energy 
expended  to  heighten  an  effort  of  dead  resistance.  Mere 
rapidity  of  movement  has  a  specific  influence  in  exciting  the 
nerves  and  nerve-centres  to  a  greater  spontaneous  activity ; 
in  short,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.  The 
stimulation  would  appear  to  be  all  the  greater,  when  the 
organs  are  unresisted,  and  consequently  demand  little  expen- 
diture of  energy.  For  inducing  an  unwonted  degree  of 
excitement  generally,  for  inflaming  the  animal  spirits,  and 
bringing  on  various  manifestations  and  exaggerated  efforts, 
quick  movement  is  an  available  instrumentality.  We  may 
compare  it  in  this  respect  with  acute  pains  (not  severe 
enough  to  crush  the  energies).  Bapid  motions  are  a  species 
of  mechanical  intoxication.  Any  one  organ,  however  small, 
made  to  move  quickly,  imparts  its  pace  to  all  the  other 
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moving  orgstOflL  In  a  rapid  walk,  still  more  in  a  nm,  the 
mental  tone  is  excited,  the  gesticolations  and  the  speech  are 
quickened,  the  features  betray  an  nnosoal  tension. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  motions  and  feelings  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  They  are  exprtssly  sought  to  give  hilarity 
and  excitement  to  human  life.  The  chase,  the  dance,  the 
vehemence  of  oraton-  and  gesture,  the  stirring  spectacle,  are 
]»rized  for  their  stimulating  character,  as  well  as  for  their 
proper  sensations.  In  the  ecstatic  worship  of  antiquity, — ^in 
the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter, — a  peculiar  frenzy  over- 
took the  worshippers,  yielding  an  enjoyment  of  the  most 
intense  and  violent  character,  and  in  its  expression  mad  and 
furious.  This  state  is  often  brought  on  among  the  Orientals 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  rapid 
dancing  and  music  under  the  infection  of  a  multitude^ 

Movements,  when  too  quick,  excite  the  brain  to  the  state 
of  dizziness  and  fainting  (see  p.  43). 

Thus,  then.  Dead  Besistance  is  a  source  of  pleasure  in  a 
healthy  system,  a  derivative  of  morbid  excitement  from  the 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  our  most  general  and  fundamental 
sensibility,  constituting  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  or 
external,  world  Slow  Movements  are  allied  to  the  passive 
pleasures,  and  may  affect  us  more  through  the  sensitive,  than 
through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles.  Quick  Move- 
ments affect  us  less  as  movement,  than  as  stimulating  the 
nerves  to  increased  action,  the  consequence  being  a  higher 
mental  tone  for  feeling,  for  volition,  and  for  thought 

18.  A  remarkable  feeling  connected  with  movements,  is 
that  arising  from  the  sudden  lass  of  support,  as  when  the 
footing,  or  any  prop  that  we  lean  upon,  suddenly  gives  way. 
•The  contraction  of  a  muscle  demands  two  fixed  points  of 
resistance  at  its  extremities;  if  one  of  those  breaks  loose, 
the  force  of  the  contraction  has  nothing  to  spend  itself  upon, 
and  a  false  position  is  incurred.  The  contraction  suddenly 
freed  from  its  resistance  does  not  make  a  vehement  con- 
vulsive collapse  like  a  spring ;  it  would  appear  rather  that 
the  contractive  force  ceases  almost  immediately ;  and  the 
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sensation  resulting  is  one  of  a  most  disagreeable  kind.  It 
would  seem  to  result  rather  from  the  jar  given  to  the  nervous 
system  than  from  any  influence  flowing  out  of  the  muscle. 
The  whole  frame  is  agitated  with  a  most  revulsive  shock,  ^e 
cold  perspiration  is  felt  all  over,  and  a  sickening  feeling 
seizes  the  brain.  The  breaking  down  of  any  prop  that  we 
are  resting  on,  the  snapping  of  a  rope,  or  the  sinking  of  a 
foundation,  exemplify  the  most  intense  form  of  the  effect 
We  may  probably  look  upon  the  peculiar  influence  whose 
repetition  induces  sea-sickness,  as  of  the  same  nature.  The 
sinking  of  the  ship  has  exactly  the  same  unhinging  action  in 
a  milder  degree,  although  when  continued  for  a  length  of 
time,  this  produces  a  far  worse  disturbance  than  any  single 
break-down,  however  suddea  The  precise  physiological 
action  in  this  situation,  does  not  seem  agreed  upon;  the 
feeling  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  distressing  that 
human  nature  is  subject  to,  being  an  intense  and  exaggerated 
form  of  stomachic  sickness.* 

19.  We  must  next  advert  to  what  are  called  passive  (but 
more  properly  compelled)  movements.  Riding  in  a  vehicle  is 
the  commonest  instance.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  human  life 
is  to  be  driven  along  at  a  moderate  speed,  in  an  easy  carriaga 
Now,  it  may  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  feeling  of  muscular  exertion  whatsoever  in  this  case, 
seeing  that  the  individual  is  moved  by  other  force  than  his 
or  her  own.  Under  certain  circumstances  this  would  be 
strictly  true.  We  have  no  feeling  of  our  being  moved  round 
with  the  earth's  rotation,  or  through  space  by  the  movement 
about  the  sun.  So  in  |  ship,  we  often  lose  all  sense  of  being 
driven  or  carried  along,  and  feel  pretty  much  as  if  there  were 

*  Sea-sickness  is  explained  by  some  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  flow 
of  blood  to  and  from  the  head.  When  the  ship  makes  a  downward  motion, 
the  feeling  of  loss  of  support  is  accompanied  by  a  rapid  flow  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and,  when  the  8hip  rises,  as  rapid  a  flow  ensues  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  asserted  further,  that  the  flow  either  way  may  be  diminished, 
if  an  upward  motion  of  the  body  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  downward 
motion,  and  a  downward  motion  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  rising ;  and  that 
can  in  this  way  be  prevented. 
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no  forward  movement  at  alL  The  sensibility  arising  in  a 
carriage  movement,  is  in  part  imbibed  through  the  eye, 
which  is  regaled  by  the  shifting  scene,  and  partly  through 
the  irregularities  of  the  movement,  which  demand  a  very 
gentle  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  those  irregularities.  By  springs  and  cushions,  all  violence 
of  shock  is  done  away,  while  the  easy  exercise  caused  by  the 
commencement  and  stoppages  of  the  motion,  by  the  slight 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  road,  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
that  influence  already  described  as  arising  from  slow  and 
gentle  movements.  Moreover,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  the  efiTect  of  the  shaking  is  to  quicken  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

In  horse  exercise,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  ingredient 
of  activity.  The  rider  is  saved  a  part  of  the  exhaustion 
caused  in  walking,  and  has  yet  exercise  enough  for  the 
stimulus  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  for  muscular  pleasures. 

The  rocking  chair,  introduced  by  the  Americans,  who  seem 
specially  attentive  to  the  luxuries  of  muscular  sensibility,  is 
another  mode  of  gaining  pleasure  from  movement.  Anciently, 
furniture  was  adapted  for  the  pleasures  of  repose  solely,  but 
now  the  boy's  rocking  horse  has  its  representative  among  the 
appurtenances  of  grown  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  fraction  of 
physical  enjoyment  flows  out  of  the  moving  apparatus  and 
muscular  tissue  of  the  body.  By  ingeniously  varj'ing  the 
modes  of  it,  this  enjoyment  is  increased  still  farther.  The 
pleasure  comes  incidentally  to  manual  labour,  when  moderate 
in  amount  and  alternated  with  due  sustenance  and  repose, 
and  is  a  great  element  of  field  sports  and  active  diversions  of 
every  kind ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  pleasures  of  locomotion ;  and 
contributes  the  principal  ingredient  in  gymnastic  exercises 
and  athletic  displays. 

II.  Of  the  Perceptions  grounded  in  the  Muscular  Feelings. 

20.  In  alluding  to  the  strictly  Intellectual  properties  of 
the  feeling  of  expended  muscular  energy,  we  had  to  advert  to 
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that  mode,  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  whereby  we 
are  occupied  with  the  properties  of  the  object  world,  as  resist- 
ance, force,  &C. 

This  function  of  our  muscular  sensibility  arises,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  our  being  conscious  of  the  different  degrees 
of  it  We  have  not  only  a  certain  feeling  when  we  put  forth 
muscular  power,  but  we  have  a  change  of  feeling  when  we 
raise  or  lower  the  amount  of  the  power.  If  we  hold  a  weight 
of  four  pounds  in  the  hand,  the  consciousness  is  changed 
when  another  pound  is  added.  This  change  of  feeling  is 
completely  expressed  by  the  word.  Discrimination,  and  is  the 
basis  of  our  intelligence ;  as  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  nothing, 
but  as  the  commencement  of  knowledge,  it  is  all-important. 

The  modes  of  muscular  action  that  affect  us  by  their 
differences  of  degree,  appear  to  be  three.  The  first  is  the 
amount  of  exertion,  or  of  expended  force,  which  measures  the 
resistance  to  be  encountered.  This  is  the  fundamental  ex- 
perience. The  second  respects  the  continuance  of  the  exer- 
tion, and  applies  both  to  dead  strain  and  to  movement.  The 
third  is  a  mode  of  movement  solely ;  it  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
muscle's  contraction,  which  corresponds  with  the  velocity  of 
movement  in  the  organ.  In  distinguishing  the  qualities  of 
external  things,  and  in  attaining  permanent  notions  of  the 
world,  all  these  discriminations  are  brought  into  play. 

21.  First,  with  respect  to  degrees  of  Exertion  or  of  Ex- 
pended force.  This  is  the  sense  of  Resistance,  the  basis  of 
our  conception  of  Body,  and  our  measure  of  Force,  Inertia^ 
Momentum,  or  the  Mechanical  property  of  matter. 

Every  feeling  involves  a  consciousness  of  degree  or 
amount :  to  be  affected  more  or  less  in  different  circumstances 
is  a  consequence  of  being  affected  at  all.  Even  when  ex- 
periencing the  pleasure  of  healthy  exercise,  or  the  pain  of 
fatigue,  we  are  aware  of  differences  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  feeling.  Such  differences  make  one  part  of  the  fact  that 
we  call  knowledge  (agreements  being  the  other  part). 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  now  before  us.  We  have  a 
certain  feeling  when  called  to  exert  our  muscular  energy  in 
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causing  movement,  or  in  encountering  resistance.  We  have 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  for  some  one  d^ree  of  ex- 
ertion ;  when  the  exertion  increases,  so  does  the  consciousness. 
If  a  porter  places  on  his  back  a  load  of  one  hundredweight,  he 
has  a  peculiar  and  distinct  muscular  feeling  associated  with 
it ;  if  thirty  pounds  were  added,  he  would  have  a  sense  of 
the  addition  in  the  increased  expenditure  of  force ;  if  thirty 
pounds  were  removed,  he  would  have  a  feeling  of  diminished 
expenditure.  In  short,  there  is  a  perfect  discrimination  of 
degrees  and  difference  of  muscular  energy,  which  serves  us  as 
a  means  of  discriminating  the  resistances  that  we  encounter. 
Hence  we  are  able  to  say  that  one  body  resists  more  than 
another — possesses  in  greater  degree  the  quality  that,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  we  call  force,  momentum,  inertia, 
weight,  or  power.  When  we  encounter  two  forces  in  succes- 
sion, as  in  a  wrestling  match  or  a  dead  push,  we  distinguish 
the  greater  from  the  less. 

22.  Among  the  various  occasions  where  the  sense  of 
graduated  resistance  comes  into  play,  mention  may  be  made, 
first,  of  the  momentum  or  force  of  moving  bodies.  Where 
we  have  to  check  or  resist  something  in  motion,  as  in  bringing 
a  vehicle  to  rest,  our  sensibility  to  expended  exertion  leaves 
with  us  an  impression  corresponding  to  the  momentum  of  the 
vehicle.  If  we  were  immediately  after  to  repeat  the  act  with 
another  vehicle  heavier  or  swifter  than  the  first,  we  should 
have  a  sense  of  increased  effort,  which  would  mark  our 
estimate  of  the  difference  of  the  two  forces.  Supposing  the 
impressions  thus  made  to  be  gifted  with  a  certain  kind  of 
permanence,  so  that  they  could  be  revived  at  an  after  time,  to 
be  compared  with  some  new  case  of  checking  a  moving  body, 
we  should  be  able  to  say  which  of  the  three  was  greatest  and 
which  least,  and  we  should  thus  have  a  scale  of  sensibilities 
corresponding  to  the  three  different  degrees  of  moving  force. 

Such  exercises  as  digging  the  ground,  rowing  a  boat,  or 
dragging  a  heavy  vehicle,  do  not  essentially  depart  from  the 
case  of  the  dead  strain ;  and  in  all  these  instances,  there  is  an 
estimate  of  expended  force.    Every  carriage  horse  knows  the 
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difference  of  draught  between  one  carriage  and  another,  be- 
tween rough  and  smooth  ground,  and  between  up  hill  and 
down  hill.  This  difference  the  animal  comes  to  associate 
with  the  carriage,  or  with  the  sight  of  the  road,  and  in  con- 
sequence manifests  preferences  whenever  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity;  choosing  a  level  instead  of  a  rising  road,  or  the  smooth 
side  in  preference  to  the  rough. 

The  appreciation  of  weight  comes  under  the  dead  strain* 
We  remark  a  difference  between  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce,, 
or  between  five  pounds  and  six  pounds,  when  we  try  first 
the  one  weight  and  then  the  other.  The  generality  of  people 
can  appreciate  far  nicer  differences  than  these.  A  sensitive 
hand  would  feel  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce  added  to  a 
pound.  In  this  respect,  there  would  appear  to  be  wide  con- 
stitutional differences,  and  also  differences  resulting  from 
practice,  among  different  individuals.  We  are  all  sensitive 
to  some  extent,  but  there  is  for  each  person  a  degree  of 
minuteness  of  addition  or  subtraction  that  ceases  to  be  felt ; 
this  is  the  limit  of  sensibility,  or  the  measure  of  delicacy  in 
the  individual  case. 

There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  weight,  the  relative 
and  the  so-called  absolute.  By  reLitive  weights  we  under- 
stand two  or  more  present  weights  compared  together;  aa 
when  among  a  heap  of  stones  we  pick  out  what  we  deem  the 
heaviest.  Absolute  weight  implies  a  permanent  standard,, 
and  a  permanent  impression  of  that  standard.  When  I  lift 
a  weight  and  pronounce  it  to  be  seven  pounds.  T  make  a 
comparison  between  the  present  feeling  and  the  impression 
acquired  by  handling  the  standard  weight  of  seven  pounds^ 
or  things  known  to  be  equivalent  thereto.  This  absolute 
comparison,  therefore,  implies  the  enduring  and  recovemble 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  resistance,  which  is  also  a  fact 
of  the  human  constitution.  We  can  acquire  a  permanent 
sense  of  any  one  given  weight  or  degree  of  resistance,  so  as- 
to  be  able  at  all  times  to  compare  it  with  whatever  weight 
may  be  presented  A  receiver  of  posted  letters  contracts  an 
engrained  sensibility  to  halt'  an  ounce,  and  can  say  of  auy 
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loiter  put  into  his  baud  whether  it  produces  a  sensibility 
equal  to  or  under  the  standard.  This,  too,  is  a  result  pre- 
eniinontly  intellectual  in  its  nature ;  the  process  of  acqui- 
sition that  brings  it  about,  ranks  as  a  fundamental  property 
of  our  intelligence.  The  sensibilities  that  can  assume  this 
permanent  chanicter,  so  as  to  be  used  in  comparison,  without 
the  pi*esonce  of  their  original  cause,  are  truly  intellectual 
sensibilities. 

The  sensitiveness  to  relative  weight,  or  to  things  actually 
compared  together,  may  not  imply  great  sensitiveness  to 
absohito  weight,  which  involves  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
rotentivoness  or  memory. 

Although  the  use  of  the  balance  supersedes,  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  sensibility  to  weight  residing  in  the  mus- 
cular system,  there  are  oco\sions  where  this  sensibility  can 
display  its  acutenoss.  In  many  manual  operations,  weight  is 
often  estimated  without  the  aid  of  the  balance.  In  throwing 
a  missile  to  n^aoh  a  mark,  an  estimate  of  weight  must  enter 
into  the  computation  of  the  force  expended. 

In  appreciating  the  cohesiveness  of  tenacious  bodies — ^the 
thickness  of  a  dough,  or  the  toughness  of  a  clay — ^the  same 
sense  of  resistance  comes  into  operation.  In  like  manner, 
the  elasticity  of  elastic  substances — the  strength  of  a  spring, 
the  rebound  of  a  cushion— can  be  discriminated  with  more 
or  less  nicety. 

23.  The  second  mode  of  muscular  discrimination  respects 
the  Continuance  of  it  A  Dead  Strain  of  unvarying  amount 
being  supposed,  we  are  differently  affected  according  to  its 
duration.  If  we  make  a  push  lasting  a  quailer  of  a  minute, 
and,  after  an  interval,  renew  it  for  half  a  minute,  there  is  a 
diffei-ence  in  the  consciousness  of  the  two  efforts.  The 
endurance  implies  an  increased  expenditure  of  power  in  a 
particular  mode,  and  we  are  distinctly  aware  of  such  an 
increase.  We  know  also  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  an 
mcrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  strain.  The  two  modes  of 
increase  are  not  only  discriminated  as  regards  d^^ree,  they 
are  also  felt  to  be  different  modes.    The  one  is  our  feeling 
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and  measure  of  Besistauce  or  Force,  the  other  stands  for  a 
measure  of  Time.  All  impressious  made  on  the  mind, 
whether  those  of  muscular  energy,  or  those  of  the  ordinary 
senses,  are  felt  differently  according  as  they  endure  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time.  This  is  true  of  the  higher  emotions 
also.  The  continuance  of  a  mental  state  must  be  discriminated 
by  us  from  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  hence  our 
estimate  of  time  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  mental  aptitudes. 
It  attaches  to  every  feeling  that  we  possess. 

The  estimate  of  continuance  attaches  to  dead  resist- 
ances, but  not  to  that  alone.  When  we  put  forth  power  to 
cause  Movement,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  off  the  ground,  or  in 
pulling  an  oar^  we  are  aware  of  a  difference  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  movement  We  also  know  that  we  are 
moving,  and  not  simply  resisting.  The  two  modes  of  exer- 
cising force  are  not  confoimded  in  our  consciousness;  we 
hold  them  as  different,  and  recognize  each  when  it  occurs. 
Now,  the  continuance  of  movement  expresses  more  to  us  than 
the  continuance  of  a  dead  strain.  It  is  the  sweep  of  the 
organ  through  space,  and  connects  itself,  therefore,  with  the 
measure  of  space  or  extensioa  The  range  of  a  muscle's 
contraction,  which  is  the  same  as  the  range  or  extent  of 
motion  of  the  part  moved,  is  appreciated  by  us  through  the 
fact  of  continuance.  Being  conscious  of  a  greater  or  less 
continuance  of  movement,  we  are  prepared  for  estimating  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  space  moved  through.  This  is 
the  first  step,  the  elementary  sensibility,  in  our  knowledge  of 
space.  And,  although  we  must  combine  sensations  of  the 
senses  with  sweep  of  movement,  in  our  perception  of  the 
extended,  yet  the  essential  part  of  the  cognition  is  furnished 
by  the  feelings  of  movement  We  learn  to  know,  by  a  pro- 
cess to  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  the  difference  between  the 
co-existing  and  the  successive,  between  Space  and  Time ;  and 
we  can  then,  by  muscular  sweep — that  is,  by  the  continuance 
of  muscular  movement — discriminate  the  differences  of  ex- 
tended matter  or  space.  This  sensibility  becomes  a  means 
of  imparting  to  us  in  the  first  place  the  feeling  of  linear 
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extension,  as  measured  by  the  sweep  of  a  limb,  or  other  organ 
moved  by  muscles.  The  difference  between  six  inches  and 
eighteen  inches  is  represented  by  the  different  d^rees  of 
contraction  of  some  one  group  of  muscles ;  those,  for  ex- 
ample, that  flex  the  arm,  or,  in  walking,  those  that  flex  or 
extend  the  lower  limb.  The  inward  impression  corre- 
sponding to  the  outward  fact  of  six  inches  in  length,  is  an 
impression  arising  from  the  continued  shortening  of  a  muscla 
It  is  the  impression  of  a  muscular  movement  having  a 
certain  continuance ;  a  greater  linear  magnitude  is  a  greater 
continuance. 

The  discrimination  of  length  in  any  one  direction  ob- 
viously includes  extension  in  every  direction.  Whether  it  be 
length,  breadth,  or  height,  the  perception  has  precisely  the 
same  character.  Hence  superficial  and  solid  dimensions,  the 
size  or  magnitude  of  a  solid  object,  come  to  be  felt  through 
the  same  fundamental  sensibility  to  expended  muscular  force. 
All  this  will  be  understood  more  fully  at  an  after  stage,  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  muscularity  in  connexion  with  the 
senses  of  Touch  and  Sights 

By  means  of  the  muscular  sensibility  associated  with 
prolonged  contraction,  we  can  thus  discriminate  different 
degrees  of  the  attribute  of  space,  in  other  words,  difference 
of  length,  surface,  and  form.  When  comparing  two  different 
lengths,  we  can  feel  which  is  the  greater,  just  as  in  comparing 
two  different  weights  or  resistances.  We  can  also,  as  in  the 
case  of  weight,  acqidre  some  absolute  standard  of  comparison, 
through  the  permanency  of  impressions  sufficiently  often  re- 
peated. We  can  engrain  the  feeling  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limb  due  to  a  pace  of  thirty  inches,  and 
can  say  that  some  one  given  pace  is  less  or  more  than  this 
amount  According  to  the  delicacy  of  the  muscular  organs, 
we  can,  by  shorter  or  longer  practice,  acquire  distinct  impres- 
sions for  every  standard  dimension,  and  can  decide  at  once 
as  to  whether  a  given  length  is  four  inches  or  four  and  a  halt 
nine  or  ten,  twenty  or  twenty- one.  A  delicate  sensibility 
to  size  is  an  acquirement  suited  to  many  mechanical  opera- 
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tions ;   as  in  drawing,  painting,  and  engraving,  and  in  the 
plastic  arts. 

24.  Under  the  foregoing  head,  we  supposed  the  case  of 
steady  or  uniform  movement;  and  called  attention  to  the 
power  of  discriminating  the  greater  or  less  continuance  of  it. 
But  movements  may  vary  in  their  rate  of  Speed ;  and  it  is 
now  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  the  mind  is  affected 
when  the  speed  is  increased  or  diminished.  This  is  also  a 
mode  of  expending  additional  power;  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  increase  the  expended  energy  without  being  conscious 
of  the  fact.  The  only  doubt  that  might  arise  is  as  to  our 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  various  modes  of  increase — 
increase  in  the  dead  strain  at  any  one  instant,  increase  in  the 
duration  of  the  strain,  increase  in  the  duration  of  a  movement, 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  movement — so  as  to  be  aware 
which  mode  we  are  under  for  the  time.  If  we  confounded  all 
these  modes  of  increase  under  a  common  impression  of  inten- 
sified energy,  our  muscular  discrimination  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  perception  of  the  external  world ;  and,  in 
particular,  our  ability  to  estimate  extension  would  have  to  be 
referred  to  some  other  part  of  our  constitution.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  are  difTerently  affected  under  these 
various  situations.  Our  consciousness  is  not  the  same  when 
we  augment  the  energy  of  a  dead  resistance^  as  when  we 
protract  the  time  of  that  resistance ;  nor  is  it  the  same  when 
we  prolong  the  duration  of  a  uniform  movement^  and  when 
we  add  to  its  speed.  We  are  aware,  when  we  accelerate  our 
pacoj  not  merely  that  more  power  is  going  out  of  us,  but  that 
such  power  is  in  one  especial  mode,  which  we  distinguish 
from  other  special  modes.  This  being  assumed,  we  arc  cogni- 
zant of  degree  in  the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  and  so  possess 
the  power  of  estimating  another -great  property  of  moving 
bodies,  the  velocity  of  their  motions.  This  measure  is  taken 
first  on  our  own  movements,  and  thence  extended  to  other 
moving  things  that  we  encounter.  When  we  follow  a  moving 
object  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  eye,  or  keep  pace  with  it,  its 
velocity  is  transferred  to  ourselves,  and  estimated  accordingly. 
7 
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The  feeling  of  the  rapidity  of  muscular  contraction  has  a 
f  uither  offica  It  is  an  additional  means  of  measuring  Exten- 
sion. An  increase  of  velocity  in  the  same  time  corresponds 
to  an  increase  of  range  or  extension,  no  less  than  the  same 
velocity  continued  for  a  greater  time.  Extent  of  Space  thus 
connects  itself  with  two  separate  discriminations — Continu- 
ance, and  Velocity,  of  movement 

The  distinct  feelings  from  the  various  forms  of  muscular 
exercise,  as  formerly  explained,  whereby  we  are  differently 
affected  according  as  movement  is  slow  or  quick,  are  thus  of 
great  intellectual  importance,  as  enabling  us  to  be  character- 
istically impressed  by  each  varying  degree  of  velocity.  The 
soothing  tendency  of  the  slow  motions,  and  the  exciting  effect 
of  the  comparatively  rapid  motions,  are  instrumental  in  en- 
abling us  to  discriminate  degrees  of  velocity  directly,  and  of 
space  indirectly.* 

*  A  fourth  variety  of  xnoBcalar  diBcrimination  may  be  pointed  out  as  in 
constant  use,  namely,  the  sense  of  the  amount  of  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
and  of  the  position  of  the  limb  in  consequence.  We  are  ordinarily  aware  not 
merely  that  we  are  putting  forth  a  force  of  a  certain  degree  and  contimxanoey 
but  that  we  are  operating  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  muscle's  contraotioo« 
so  to  speak,  or  at  some  advanced  stage  of  the  contraction.  This  determines, 
of  course,  the  attitude  or  position  of  the  part  moved.  We  know,  in  exerting 
the  arm  in  the  dark,  whether  it  is  extended  or  bent,  and  whether  it  is  thrown 
before  or  behind.  We  know  in  grasping  anything  in  the  hand,  whether  the 
hand  is  very  much  stretched,  or  very  much  closed ;  and  we  can  judge  of  the 
different  degrees  of  contraction  determining  intermediate  positions. 

By  this  sensibility  we  are  able^  alter  experience,  to  estimate  the  magni- 
tudes of  bodies  without  moving  the  arm  or  the  hand,  or  other  organ.  By  the 
mere  stretching  of  the  arms,  without  attending  to  the  movement  implied  in 
that  stretch,  we  measure  in  our  mind  the  length  of  an  object,  or  of  an  intervaL 
By  the  dead  span  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  we  can  estimate  any  length  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  parts. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  this  particular  discrimination  as  a  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscle*s  contraction,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  primary  or  typical  form  of 
the  muscular  sense.  Kow,  the  discrimination  must  no  doubt  be  an  original 
i.ict ;  one  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  acquired  ;  but  the  meaning  given  to  it, 
the  interpretation  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  of  the  magnitudes  embraced 
between  two  outstretched  parts,  is  wholly  acquired.  We  must  learn  by  ex* 
perience  what  movements  correspond  to  the  transition  from  one  mode  of  con- 
traction to  the  other ;  extension  must  be  measured  first  by  movement.  A 
definite  fixed  position  of  the  two  arms,  of  the  two  legs,  of  the  jaws,  of  the 
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We  have  thus  gone  over  the  two  gi'eat  classes  of  muscular 
feelings  enumerated   at  the   outset  of  the  chapter*    This 

lips,  or  of  the  fingerd  and  thumb,  comes  to  represent  a  series  of  movements, 
and  the  corresponding  estimate  of  space  passed  over  by  movement.  With 
one  hand  resting  upon  the  side  of  a  box,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  top, 
we  can  tell  the  inclination  of  the  two  sides,  without  movement ;  our  experi- 
ence has  made  the  feeling  of  certain  combined  dead  tensions  a  symbol  of  a 
aeries  of  movements  in  different  directions.  Besides,  if  we  would  have  an 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  the  contraction,  we  may  still,  in  many 
oases,  have  to  repeat  the  actual  movements. 

The  importance  of  this  mode  of  discrimination  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the 
eyes.    It  enters  into  the  explanation,  of  the  binocular  feeling  of  solidity. 

I  have  not  inserted  this  feeling  in  the  text  among  the  fandamental  dis- 
eriminations  of  muscle,  because  it  seems  bound  up  with  our  sensibility  to 
movement  as  there  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  to  assume  the  sense 
of  the  state  of  contraction  as  the  primary  feeling,  the  sense  of  movement 
would  follow;  since  movement  implies  that  the  muscle  passes  through  a 
series  of  states  of  contraction,  and  the  conscious  sequence  of  these  states 
would  be  the  mental  fact  of  movement.  It  is  possible  that  the  feeling  of 
movement  may  consist  of  the  primary  feeling  of  expended  energy  (given 
in  its  purity  in  dead  resistance),  modified  by  a  muscular  sensibility  arising 
in  the  change  from  one  stage  of  contraction  to  another.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  1  think  it  enough  to  assume  as  distinct  and  fundamental  the  three 
modes  of  muscular  discrimination  discussed  in  the  text. 

*  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  864,  has  drawn 
a  distinction  between  what  he  calls  'the  locomotive  faculty,'  and  the  muscular 
sense,  maintaining  that  the  feeling  of  resistance,  energy,  power,  is  due  to  the 
first  and  not  to  the  second.  By  this  locomotive  faculty  he  means  the  feeling 
of  volitional  e£fbrt^  or  of  the  amount  of  force  given  forth  in  a  voluntary 
action ;  while  he  reduces  the  application  of  the  term  '  muscular  sense*  to  the 
passive  feeling  that  he  supposes  us  to  have  of  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
muscle. 

His  words  are :  *  It  is  impossible  that  the  state  of  muscular  feeling  can 
enable  us  to  be  immediately  cognizant  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  a  re- 
sisting force.  On  the  contrary,  supposing  aU  muscular  feeling  abolished,  the 
power  of  moving  the  muscles  at  will  remaining,  I  hold  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  mental  motive  energy,  and  of  the  greatrir  or  less  intensity  of  such 
energy  requisite,  in  different  circumstances,  to  accomplish  our  intention, 
would  of  itself  enable  us  always  to  perceive  the  fact,  and  in  some  degpree  to 
measure  the  amount,  of  any  resistance  to  our  voluntary  movement ;  howbeit 
the  concomitance  of  certain  feelings  with  the  different  states  of  muscular 
tension,  renders  this  cognition  not  only  easier,  but,  in  fact,  obtrudes  it  on  our 
attention.' 

The  sense  of  expended  energy  I  take  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
muscular  consciousness,  distinguishing  it  from  every  mode  of  passive  sunsa- 
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funrlamental  sensibility  of  our  nature  will  cxime  up  again  In 
a  variety  of  connexions ;  and  much  has  still  to  be  said  in 
order  fully  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  perceptions  of  Exter- 
nality, Force,  Space,  and  Time. 

tkm.  By  the  discrimiiutive  feeling  that  we  posseas  of  the  degree  and  con- 
thnianoe  of  this  energy,  we  recognize  the  differeace  between  a  greater  and  a 
lefli  stretch  of  maiicalar  tension,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  sensibility 
operating  in  the  case.  The  other  sensibilities  of  xnuacle,  derived  through  tho 
sensitive  fihros,  may  aid  us  in  the  important  discriminations  between  the 
different  modn  of  increased  eneii^  abore  :ipecified. 

I  may  here  express  the  obligations  wo  art;  ander  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
for  his  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Muscnlar  Sense,  contained  in 
the  mmf"  note  ;  which  is  not  the  least  valuable  and  interesting  of  his  many 
Mntribntionq  tn  the  history  of  mental  science. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OP  SENSATION. 

"DT  Sensations,  in  the  strict  meaning,  we  understand  the 
•^  mental  impressions,  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of 
the  body,  called  on  that  account  sensitive.  Such  are  the 
feelings  caused  by  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  or  sights.  These 
are  the  influences  said  to  be  external  to  the  mental  organiza- 
tion ;  they  are  distinguished  from  influences  originating  with- 
in, as,  for  example,  spontaneous  activity  (the  case  we  have 
already  considered),  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  the 
anticipation  of  the  future. 

The  Sensations  are  classified  according  to  the  bodily  organs 
concerned  in  their  production ;  hence  the  division  into  five 
senses.  But  along  with  distinctness  of  organ,  we  have  dis- 
tinctness in  the  outward  objects,  and  also  in  the  inward  con- 
sciousnesa  Thus,  objects  of  sight  are  different  from  objects 
of  smell;  or  rather  we  should  say,  that  the  properties  and 
the  agency  causing  vision  are  different  from  the  properties 
causing  smell,  taste,  ov  hearing. 

The  difference  of  the  mental  feeling  or  consciousness  in 
the  various  senses  is  strongly  marked,  being  a  more  character- 
istic and  generic  difference  than  obtains  among  the  sensations 
of  any  one  sense.  We  never  confound  a  feeling  of  sight  with 
a  feeling  of  sound,  a  touch  with  a  smelL  These  effects  have 
the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  that  human  feelings  can 
possesa  The  discrimination  of  them  is  sure  and  perfect, 
although  we  sometimes  try  to  assimilate  them. 

We  are  commonly  said  to  have  five  Senses  :  Sight  by  the 
eye,  Hearing  by  the  ear.  Touch  by  the  skin.  Smell  by  the 
nose.  Taste  by  the  mouth.     In  addition  to  these,  physiologists 
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di^m^pvsh  a  axtli  tense,  of  a  more  rague  desciiftdon,  hv  the 
title  of  «wfim(m  or  yrurral  tcnsSnIity,  as  irfll  be  seen  ib  the 
followiog  extract  from  Messis.  Todd  and  Bowman.  '  Under 
the  name  of  ccmm/m  or  ^neral  sensibilitr  mav  be  included  a 
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varietj  of  internal  sensations,  ministering  for  the  most  part 
Xo  the  organic  fonctions  and  to  the  conservation  of  the  body. 
Most  paiia  of  the  frame  have  their  several  feelings  of  comfort 
and  pleasnre,  of  discomfort  and  pain.  In  many  of  the  more 
d<^>ly  seated  oigans,  no  strong  sensation  is  ever  excited,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  pain,  as  a  warning  of  an  unnatural  con- 
dition. The  internal  sensations  of  warmth  and  chilhiess^  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  their  opposites,  of  nausea,  of  rejiletion  of 
the  alimentary  and  genito-urinan-  organs,  and  of  the  relief 
succeeding  their  evacuation,  of  the  privation  of  air,  &c.,  with 
the  bodily  feelings  attending  strongly  excited  passions  and 
emotions,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  principal  varieties  of 
a>mmon  sensations/ 

In  this  enumeration  we  can  see  several  distinct  groups  of 
ff'^lings,  and  can  refer  them  to  distinct  bodily  oigansL 
Hunger,  thirst,  their  opposites,  nausea,  repletion,  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  alimentary  tube,  are  all  associated  with  the  digestive 
system.  They  might  therefore  be  teimed  the  digestive 
sensations.  The  privation  of  air  causes  a  feeling  whose  seat 
is  the  lungs,  and  is  one  kind  of  sensibility  associated  with 
respiration.  The  sensations  of  warmth  and  chillness  connect 
ihtimHtilvdH  with  the  skin,  with  the  lungs,  and  with  the  organic 
pr'>ce8ses  in  general  The  genito-urinary  organs  have  a  class 
of  feelings  so  special  and  peculiar,  that  they  had  better  not 
be  included  under  common  sensibility 

Looking  at  the  important  classes  of  feelings  here  indicated, 
important  at  least  as  regards  human  happiness  and  miserj', 
considering  also  that  they  are  but  a  few  examples  chosen  from 
a  very  wide  field,  I  consider  it  expediqnt  to  describe  them  in 
Hystcmatic  detail  It  is  the  business  of  a  work  like  the 
present  to  review  the  entire  range  of  human  sensibility,  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  reduced  to  general  or  comprehensive  heads; 
and  the  question  is,  where  ought  these  organic  feelings  to  be 
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brought  in  ?  I  know  of  no  better  arrangement  than  to  include 
them  among  the  Sensations.  The  only  objection  is  the  want 
of  outward  objects  corresponding  to  them  in  all  cases.  The 
feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  arising  fi*om  the  circulation, 
healthy  or  otherwise,  are  not  sensations  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term ;  they  have  no  distinct  external  causes  like  the 
pleasures  of  sound,  or  the  revulsion  of  a  bitter  taste.  But 
the  reply  to  this  objection  is,  first,  that  in  most  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  an  external  object  can  be  assigned  as  the  stimulus  of 
the  feeling ;  for  example,  in  the  digestive  feelings,  the  contact 
of  the  food  with  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  the 
true  cause  or  object  of  the  feeling ;  so  the  respiratory  feelings 
may  be  viewed  as  sensations  .having  the  air  for  their  outward 
object  or  antecedent  And  with  reference  to  the  cases  where 
feeling  cannot  be  associated  with  an  external  contact,  as  in 
the  acute  pains  of  diseased  parts,  we  may  plead  the  strong 
analogy  in  other  respects  between  such  feelings  and  proper 
sensations.  In  all  else,  except  the  existence  of  an  outward 
stimulus,  the  identity  is  completa  The  seat  of  the  feeling  is 
a  sensitive  mass,  which  can  be  affected  by  irritants  external 
to  it,  and  which  yields  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  case  of 
a  purely  internal  stimulua  So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that  we 
are  constantly  comparing  our  inward  feelings  to  proper  sensa- 
tions ;  we  talk  of  being  oppressed,  as  with  a  heavy  burden, 
of  being  cut,  or  torn,  or  crushed,  or  burned,  under  acute  in- 
ternal sensibility.  Moved  by  such  considerations,  I  class 
these  feelings  with  sensations,  and  place  them  first  in  the 
order  of  the  Senses,  under  the  title  of  Organic  feelings,  or 
Sensations  of  Organic  Life. 

In  the  Senses  as  thus  made  up,  it  is  useful  to  remark  a 
division  into  two  groups,  according  to  their  importance  in  the 
operations  of  the  Intellect  If  we  examine  the  Sensations  of 
Organic  Life,  Taste,  and  Smell,  we  shall  find  that  as  regards 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  in  the  point  of  view  of  Feeling,  they 
are  of  great  consequence,  but  that  they  contribute  little  of  the 
permanent  forms  and  imagery  employed  in  our  Intellectual 
processea    This  last  function  is  mainly  served  by  Touch, 
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Hearing,  and  Sight,  which  may  therefore  be  called  the  Intel- 
lectual Senses  by  pre-eminence ;  they  are  not,  however,  flier&- 
by  prevented  from  serving  the  other  function  also,  or  from 
entering  into  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  our  emotional  UCbl 

SENSATIONS  OF  OBGANIC  UFB. 

L  The  classification  of  these  is  best  made  to  proceed 
according  to  the  parts  where  they  have  their  seat  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  oiganic  feelings  connected  with  one 
tissue,  the  muscular;  we  shall  now  have  to  describe  them  in 
fulL  We  must  also  notice  the  other  tissues  entering  into  the 
moving  apparatus,  namely,  the  Bones  and  Ligamenis,  The 
Xerves  and  Xerve  Centres  are  subject  to  feelings  dependent  on 
their  stimulation,  growth,  and  waste,  and  on  the  changes  that 
they  go  through  in  health  and  diseasa  The  Circulation  of  th$ 
Bloody  with  the  accompanying  processes  of  secretion,  assimi- 
lation, and  absorption,  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  distinct 
range  of  sensibility.  The  feelings  connected  with  Respiration 
are  of  a  less  ambiguous  character  than  the  forgoing.  The 
sensations  of  Digestion  are  numerous  and  prominent 

L  Of  Organic  Muscular  Feelings, 

2.  In  a  quotation  given  from  Dr.  Sharpey,  it  is  remarked 
that  muscular  sensibility  '  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which  is 
felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut,  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  spasm.'  These  forms  of 
pain  are  so  many  states  of  consciousness,  having  their  seat  or 
origin  in  the  muscular  tissue ;  the  int^rity  of  the  nerves  and 
nerve  centres  being  likewise  essential  to  this,  as  to  eveiy  other 
kind  of  sensibility. 

In  describing  the  states  of  feeling  arising  through  the 
Senses,  named  Sensations,  we  shall  have  to  assign  in  each 
case  the  external  agent  that  causes  the  Sensation  (lights  sound, 
&c);  to  follow  this  up  with  an  account  of  the  acticm  or 
change  affected  on  the  sensitive  surface,  (as  the  skin,  the 
tongue,  &c.) ;  and  then  to  proceed  with  a  delineation  of  the 
feeling  itself,  according  to  the  plan  already  laid  down. 
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In  the  case  of  the  proper  muscular  sensibilities  described 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  an  external  agent  could  not  be 
assigned  in  the  same  sense  as  light  is  to  the  eye,  or  hard 
surfaces  to  the  skia  But  with  reference  to  the  first  class  in 
Dr.  Sharpey's  enumeration,  '  cuts,  lacerations,  and  violent  in- 
juries,' we  discern  both  an  external  agent  and  an  assignable 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  muscla  There  is,  in  those 
circumstances,  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibre, 
which  is  an  effect  productive  of  pains  in  almost  any  tissue  of 
the  body.  This  is  manifestly  one  of  the  effects  calculated  to 
give  an  intense  shock  to  the  nerves,  originating  an  energetic 
and  pungent  stimulus,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  centres, 
and  there  wakens  up  both  consciousness  and  activity  in 
violent  forms. 

Such  being  the  bodily  Origin,  let  us  complete  the  con- 
sideration of  the  PHYSICAL  side,  by  attending  to  the  outward 
effects,  or  embodiments,  constituting  the  Expression  of  the 
feeling.  And  the  remarks  on  this  point,  as  well  as  the 
further  delineation  of  the  conscious  state,  will  serve  to 
typify  a4nUe  physical  pains  generally. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  characteristic  expression  attends 
Acute  Pains.  The  features  are  violently  contorted,  the  voice 
is  excited  to  sharp  utterances,  the  whole  body  is  agitated. 
Sometimes  the  ordinary  movements  are  quickened  ;  at  other 
times  contortions  and  unusual  gestures  are  displayed.  It 
would  appear  that  the  agency  causing  the  pain  is  such  as 
to  stimulate  to  an  intense  degree  the  whole  moving  system. 
Indeed,  the  infliction  of  pain  (within  limits)  is  one  of  the 
customary  modes  of  rousing  an  animal  or  a  human  being 
from  lethargy  to  activity.  There  is  also  a  well  known  form 
of  the  countenance  that  marks  the  condition  of  pain,  being 
produced  by  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils, 
and  the  eyes,  to  be  afterwards  analyzed ;  but  whatever  be  the 
direction  given  to  these  movements,  they  are  marked  by  the 
characteristic  of  violence  or  intensity. 

The  accompaniment  of  sobbing  shows  that  the  involun- 
tary muscles  and  glands  are  also  affected 
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But  we  should  give  a  most  inadequate  account  of  the 
embodiment  of  pain,  if  we  failed  to  note  the  successive  stages 
of  the  manifestation.  While  the  first  shock  may  have  all 
the  characters  of  violence  and  exalted  energy  now  mentioned, 
there  follows,  after  a  time,  a  state  of  prostration  and  ex- 
haustion, showing  that  these  lively  manifestations  are  no 
proof  of  an  increase  of  vital  energy  on  the  whole.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  demonstrable  that  of  vital  energy  on  the  whole 
there  is  a  great  decrease.  Violent  exercises  of  any  kind 
soon  wear  out  the  strength ;  but  the  depression  of  vital 
power  in  all  parts  of  the  system— organic  functions  as  well 
as  muscles — after  an  attack  of  pain,  is  much  beyond  what 
would  follow  from  the  same  discharge  of  muscular  energy  in 
the  absence  of  pain.  This  is  a  most  material  consideration, 
which  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  show  of  increased  energy 
in  the  early  stages.  The  director  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  was  gravely  in  error  when  he 
discouraged  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  operations,  on 
the  ground  that  pain  is  a  stimulant.  If  the  termination  is 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  beginning,  pain  in  every 
form,  so  far  from  being  a  stimulant,  destroys  the  vital 
energies.  Not  only  does  muscular  exhaustion  follow,  but  the 
organic  processes — the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion 
— are  greatly  enfeebled,  an  effect  that  does  not  usually  result 
from  mere  violence  of  bodily  movement 

These  bodily  manifestations,  which  are  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  acute  pain  (arising  as  an  effect  of  the  same 
cause),  by  being  freely  indulged  in,  operate  as  a  diversion 
and  a  relief  to  the  mental  system.  There  is  probably  a 
physical  sequence  in  this  fact  also.  Great  muscular  exertion 
draws  off  the  circulation  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles ;  and 
the  effusion  of  tears  also  in  some  way  reduces  the  congestion. 
We  are  not,  however,  rashly  to  conclude  that,  under  great 
pain,  a  free  vent  to  all  the  manifestations  is  preferable  to 
forced  quiescence  or  suppression ;  there  is  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  power  under  both  modes. 

3.  To  pass  now  to  the  Mental  side,  or  the  character  of 
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the  states  in  question^  viewed  as  Feelings.  We  know,  each 
one  by  our  own  consciousness,  what  they  are ;  and  they  are 
generalized,  pointed  out,  and  understood,  by  such  names  as 
pain,  suffering,  agony,  torture. 

The  quality  of  the  feeling  is  pain.  The  decree  is  intense 
or  acute.  The  measure  is  obtained  in  a  twofold  manner  :  by 
comparing  the  pain  with  other  pains,  and  by  the  amount  of 
pleasure  that  it  can  neutralize.  Taken  in  both  ways,  we 
consider  the  sufferings  of  wounds,  lacerations,  and  acute 
derangements  of  our  sensitive  tissues,  to  rank  among  our 
greatest  sufferings,  our  worst  miseries.  As  respects  specie 
alities  of  character,  we  find  language  employed  to  discri- 
minate the  nature  of  different  pains.  A  cut  or  a  scald  is 
different  from  a  fit  of  rheumatism  or  gout.  Neuralgia  is 
different  from  the  electric  shock.  We  describe  the  varieties 
by  such  epithets  as  burning,  gnawing,  shooting,  mcking ;  and 
there  is  a  pathological  interest  in  noting  these  distinctions. 

Pain  is  apt  to  rouse  some  special  emotion,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  temperament  of  the  individual  Grief, 
terror,  or  rage,  may  prevail  according  to  the  circumstances, 
there  being  a  natural  connexion  between  the  shock  of  acute 
suffering  and  all  these  passions. 

Our  plan  of  description  requires  us  next  to  advert  to  the 
Volitional  characteristics  of  acute  paia  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  volition,  as  applied  to  pains,  holds  in  this  instance. 
Such  pains,  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  stimulate  us  to 
efforts  for  mitigating  and  putting  an  end  to  them  when  pre- 
sent, and  for  avoiding  them  when  there  is  danger  of  their 
recurrence.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  that  most  deserves 
notice  is,  that  since,  for  a  time,  they  are  stimulants  of 
activity,  the  disposition  to  work  for  their  abatement  is 
very  powerful  at  first,  but  fails  at  last  with  the  prostration  of 
the  energies.  The  effective  force  of  our  volitions  depends 
upon  the  active  power  of  the  system  at  the  moment ;  and  a 
state  that  increases  this  power,  even  by  a  wasteful  stimula- 
tion, reaps  the  benefit  of  that  increase,  while  anything  that 
depresses  and  destroys  the  vital  functions,  as  severe  pain 
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does  on  the  ^hole,  to  that  extent  paralyzes  the  action  of 
the  will.  Hence,  although  a  passing  smart  may  waken  up 
the  activity^  an  intense  and  continuing  pain  will  fail  in  the 
effect 

The  movements  that  constitute  the  proper  emotional 
manifestations,  are  apt  to  be  mixed  up  and  complicated  with 
movements  directed  by  the  will  with  a  view  to  relie£  It  is 
generally  easy  to  discriminate  the  two  classes,  and  it  is 
important  for  understanding  our  mental  structure  that  they 
shotUd  be  discriminated.  Tlie  volitional  movements  are  such 
as  are  maintained  solely  because  they  bring  a  felt  aUeviation. 
If  any  specific  posture  is  of  this  character,  it  is  energetically 
adhered  to ;  and  if  the  mere  vehemence  of  the  outburst  is 
found  to  deaden  our  sensibility  to  the  pain,  we  are  induced 
thereby  to  keep  up  the  gesticulations  prompted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  emotional  wave.  Even  in  the  lower  animals^ 
when  we  witness  the  convulsions  that  follow  a  shock  to  the 
physical  system,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  existence 
of  true  volitional  movements,  in  company  with  the  demon- 
strations that  are  the  proper  embodiment  of  the  pain. 

If  we  wish  to  measure  the  volitional  urgency  of  a  feeling; 
we  can  adopt  the  same  mode  of  comparison  as  that  suggested 
for  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.  When  two  feelings 
prompt  in  opposite  ways,  the  one  that  determines  the  conduct 
is  said  to  be  volitionally  the  stronger. 

There  remains  now  the  bearing  of  the  feelings  in  question 
on  the  Intellect  Here^  as  in  the  Will,  there  is  a  general 
principle,  liable  to  exceptions  and  modifications  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  The  principle  is, 
that  feelings  are  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered 
according  to  their  degree,  whether  in  intensity  or  in  quantity. 
This  law  holds  within  a  moderate  range  of  excitement  A 
very  feeble  impression  cannot  be  nicely  discriminated,  and  is 
little  remembered.  But  the  limitation  arises  when  the 
ilegree  is  excessive  and  overpoweri^ig.  There  is  a  pitch  of 
physical  agony  that  overpowers  the  purely  intellectual 
function  of  discrimination;  and  although  retentiveness  is 
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atimulated  by  intensity,  the  remembrance  becomes  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  the  fullness  of  the  reality.  Not  only  are 
we  unable  to  re-instate  the  acuteness  of  the  suffering,  but  we 
are  unable  to  figure  to  ourselves  even  the  character  of  the 
pain,  until  it  has  become  familiar  by  many  repetitions. 
When  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pain  recurs,  we  can 
mark  the  agreement,  which  is  a  true  intellectual  function, 
requiring  for  its  exercise  the  retentive  property  also  ;  but  we 
Iiave  little  power  of  remembering  or  imagining  the  peculiar 
features,  or  the  characteristic  consciousness  of  an  acute  miser)-. 

A  good  retentiveness  for  acute  pains  has  not  the  intellec- 
tual importance  possessed  by  the  memory  for  sights  and 
sounds,  but  it  has  a  twofold  practical  importance.  In  the 
first  place,  on  it  depends  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  way 
of  prevention.  When  a  feeling  ceases  in  the  actual,  it  can 
have  no  volitional  power,  except  as  it  is  vividly  presented  in 
idea ;  and  on  this  ground,  the  more  lively  the  recollection,  the 
more  energetically  are  we  moved  in  our  precautionary  labours 
as  regards  the  future.  The  degree  of  retentiveness  for  pain 
is  thus  the  intellectual  foundation  of  Prudence.  It  is,  in  the 
second  place,  the  foundation  of  Sympathy,  or  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  others  when  suffering  under  a 
like  infliction. 

4.  The  muscular  pains  that  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
above  description,  are  those  arising  from  cuts,  lacerations,  and 
violent  injuries,  being  the  incidents  that  every  tissue  is  liable 
to.  We  have  not  included  the  characteristic  pain  of  muscle — 
cram/pt  or  spasm.  Cramp  is  well  known  to  be  a  violent  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  in  whole  or  in  part,  due  to  some  irritation 
of  the  motor  nerves  that  supply  the  muscla  It  is  a  contrac- 
tion probably  far  beyond  what  can  be  induced  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  and  does  not  relate  itself  in  any  way  to  a  power  con- 
sciously proceeding  from  the  braia  The  state  of  cramp  acts 
violently  upon  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  muscle ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  the  pain  is  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  muscle's  contraction.  'I  suppose,' 
he  says, '  a  case  of  painful  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles 
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of  the  thigh  ;  the  pain  is  increased  every  time  the  contracted 
muscles  are  elongated ;  i  c,  when  the  resistance  to  the  con- 
traction is  augmented ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  diminishes  when 
the  resistance  to  the  contraction  is  rendered  less  than  it  was, 
and,  at  last,  it  disappears  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  when  Hit 
resistance  is  completely,  or  almost  completely,  destroyed* — 
(Lectures,  p.  7.)  The  pains  in  the  uterus  are  of  the  nature 
of  spasm,  and  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  contents. 
An  explanation  is  now  aflforded  of  what  was  at  first  considered 
a  paradoxical  fact,  the  production  of  pain  by  stimulating  the 
anterior,  or  the  motor,  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  effect 
of  auch  stimulation  is  to  contract  the  muscles,  not  in  that 
measured  and  moderate  degree  occuring  in  their  contraction 
by  the  will,  but  with  the  violence  of  cramp,  thereby  imparting 
a  shock  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  muscla  When  the 
posterior,  or  sensitive,  roots  of  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  pain 
appears  no  longer.  These  explanations  are  interesting,  as 
they  remove  what  appeared  objections  to  the  discovery  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  BelL 

It  is  not  requisite  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  the  syste- 
matic description  for  this  peculiar  case.  It  ranks  with  the 
class  of  acute  pains  in  all  the  general  characters.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  its  nature  the  most  acute  and  violent  of  any.  We 
can  discriminate  it  from  cuts,  scalds,  inflammations,  and 
sores ;  the  familiar  name  'racking' pain  describes  and  classifies 
it.  Wherever  we  have  the  experience  characterized  by  this 
epithet,  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  is  in  the  muscles,  and  that 
the  action  is  cramp  or  spasm.  The  involuntary  muscles  of 
the  uterus,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occasion  the  most 
aggravated  forms  of  the  pain. 

6.  Another  class  of  feelings  connected  with  the  muscles 
may  be  specified  under  the  same  general  head  of  Organic 
Feelings,  those  arising  from  over-fatig^ie.  This  cause  is  known 
to  produce  acute  pains  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  from 
the  easily  endurable  up  to  severe  suffering.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  these  more  specifically,  they  being  sufficiently 
comprehended  by  referring  them  to  the  genus  of  acute  pains 
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of  the  muscles ;  they  aie  part  of  the  misery  attending  manual 
ton ;  they  are  also  used  in  punishment 

The  characteristic  state  of  supporting  a  heavy  burden  is  a 
form  of  general  depression,  to  which  many  modes  of  suflbring 
are  habitually  compared. 

Very  dififerent  is  the  state  of  feeling  producinl  by  mere 
ordinary  fatiffut^  which  we  may  introduce  in  the  pn^sont 
connexion.  This  is  a  state  not  at  all  painful,  but  the  opposite. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasurable  experiences  allied  with  the 
muscular  system. 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  pleasurable  feeling,  more  massive 
than  acute.  If  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  muscles 
have  been  in  exercise,  the  sensibility  is  proportionably  great 
Various  elements  may  enter  into  the  effect  The  circulation 
of  the  blood,  directed  strongly  for  a  time  to  the  muscular 
tissue,  now  returns  in  a  more  liberal  supply  to  the  other 
organs.— the  brain,  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the  general  sensi- 
bility of  the  system  is  increased.  There  is,  in  the  next  place, 
an  agreeable  reaction  from  what  may  have  been  the  com- 
mencing pains  of  fatigue.  Allowing  for  those  two  collateral 
effects,  we  are  still  to  suppose  that  the  muscle  itself  gives 
rise  to  a  certain  pleasurable  feeling  when  in  this  state.  The 
degree  of  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  considerable  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  hard  exercise  or  bodily  toil,  and 
taken  along  with  the  luxurious  slumbers  and  the  general 
sensation  of  health  following  in  its  tniin,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  appreciable  fraction  of  human  enjoyment 

The  connexion  already  remarked  on  between  slow  move- 
ments and  approaching  sleep,  extends  also  to  muscular  r(>po9e 
and  sleep.  The  massive  sensation  experienced  as  we  fall 
asleep,  has  its  seat,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  especially  after  hard  exercise,  when  this 
sensibility  is  most  powerfully  manifested. 

6.  I  will  pass  over  with  very  few  remarks  the  Bones  and 
LigamenU.  Their  sensibility  is  exclusively  connected  with 
injury  or  disease,  appearing  in  that  case  under  the  form  of 
acute  pain,  a  form  of  sensibility  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
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dwelt  upon  once  for  all.  The  minute  discrimination  of  forms 
of  pain  is  of  great  service  to  the  physician,  and,  if  suscep- 
tible of  being  accomplished  with  precision,  would  enter  with 
propriety  into  a  systematic  delineation  of  the  Human  Mind. 
At  present  we  require  only  to  i*emark,  that  sensibility  every- 
where demands  a  distribution  of  nerve  fibres,  and  that  the 
bones  and  ligaments  are  supplied  with  these ;  and  although 
not  in  great  number,  they  are  yet  sufficient  to  agitate  the 
nerve  centres  with  overpowering  intensity  on  p£ui;icular 
occasions.  The  diseases  and  lacerations  of  the  periosteum 
give  birth  to  excessive  pains.  The  ligaments  are  said  to  be 
insensible  to  the  cut  of  a  knife,  while  the  feeling  of  their 
being  wrenched  is  most  acute  and  painful.  In  extreme 
fatigue,  the  ligaments  and  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  would 
appear  to  conspire  with  the  muscular  tissue,  in  giving  rise  to 
the  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  situation.  The  joints  are  noted 
on  various  occasions  as  the  seat  of  pain ;  for  example,  in  gout 
The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  consequent  on 
ascending  a  great  elevation,  causes  an  intense  feeling  of 
weariness  in  the  hip  joints.  This  is  shown  by  experiments 
to  be  a  muscular  pain.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  diminishes 
the  support  of  the  limb,  and  it  falls  down  in  the  joint  by  its 
own  weight,  thereby  becoming  an  additional  burden  to  the 
muscles.  Fracture  of  the  bones  and  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments are  among  the  agonizing  incidents  of  our  precarious 
existence. 

Organic  Sensations  of  Nerve. 

7.  The  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  apart  from  their  action 
as  the  organs  or  medium  of  all  human  sensibility,  have  a  class 
of  feelings  arising  from  the  organic  condition  of  their  own 
tissue.  Wounds  and  diseases  of  the  nerves  are  productive  of 
intense  pains;  witness tic-douloureux and  the  neuralgic  aflfeo- 
tions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Nervous  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  produces  a  well  known  sensibility,  very  distressing  in 
its  extreme  forms ;  and  repose,  refreshment^  and  stimulants 
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engender  an  opposite  condition  through  a  change  wrought  on 
the  substance  of  the  nerve  tissue. 

The  nervous  pains  arising  from  cuts,  injuries,  and  disease 
of  the  substance,  are  characterized  by  a  most  vehement 
intensity.  When  a  muscle  is  spasmodically  contracted,  the 
influence  passes  from  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  nerve,  and  the 
affection  of  the  nervous  fibres  may  then  be  supposed  to  be 
secondary  ;  but,  in  neuralgic  affections,  the  influence  comes  at 
first  hand,  and  not  by  propagation  from  some  other  tissue. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  manifest  complication  to  deal 
with.  The  nervous  substance  is  necessary  to  all  sensibility  ; 
strictly  speaking,  every  form  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  is 
physically  embodied  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves.  But  we  have  to  note,  under  the  present  head,  the 
effects  that  arise  fi*om  operating  upon  the  tissue  directly,  and 
not  through  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  means  of  the  emotions. 
This  direct  action  is  exemplified  in  injuries  and  in  diseases  of 
the  nerves ;  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs ;  and  in  the 
agencies  whereby  the  cerebiul  substance  is  nourished  or 
impaired. 

8.  Nervous  fatigtLe  and  exhaustion,  when  carried  beyond  a 
certain  pitch,  is  an  extremely  trying  condition.  It  is  produced 
by  excessive  expenditure,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
nervous  exercise ;  by  intense  pains,  by  excess  of  pleasure 
even,  by  over-much  thought,  or  by  too  long  continued  activity 
of  either  body  or  mind.  The  effect  is  a  deficient  nourishment 
of  the  nerve  substance,  or  a  low  order  of  nervous  action. 
The  resulting  sensation  can  be  more  readily  described.  The 
most  painful  aggravation  of  the  state  occurs  when  a  morbid 
activity  is  generated  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual, 
hurrying  him  for  a  time  into  still  greater  depths  of  painful 
exhaustion. 

This  state  of  mind  merits  a  full  and  orderly  delineation. 
Commencing  as  usual  with  the  quality,  we  must  attribute  to 
it  an  exaggerated  form  of  pain.  This  pain  is  marked  not  by 
acuteness  or  intensity,  but  by  massiveness  or  quantity.  It  is 
a  wide  spread  and  oppressive  sensation.    Its  peculiar  character 
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or  tone  cannot  be  seized  by  any  descriptive  phrase.  I  must 
appeal  to  each  person's  own  experience  for  the  perception  of 
it.  The  re-action  of  an  intense  excitement,  the  exhaustion  of 
a  severe  loss  or  grievous  mortification,  will  bring  up  an 
instance  of  it  to  most  minds.  It  will  also  be  illustrated  by 
contrast  with  the  opposite  state  to  be  next  treated  o£  The 
Expression  of  the  feeling  is  one  of  pain,  not  acute,  but  deep- 
seated  and  engrossing;  collapsed  features,  restlessness,  firetting, 
and  melancholy.  The  Actions  prompted  are  usually  some- 
thing quite  extravagant  and  misplaced.  The  getting  rid  of 
life  itself  is  suggested  when  the  condition  assumes  its  most 
virulent  forms.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  total  loss  of  freshness 
and  health  through  the  substance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hence  the  final  triumph  of  ennui : — 

I  am  aweary,  aweary,  0  Qod  that  I  were  dead! 

It  is  too  powerful  to  be  adequately  remembered  when  the 
reality  has  passed  away.  The  most  obvious  comparison  that 
the  state  suggests  is  with  excessive  burden  or  toil  in  the 

moving  organs. 

To  fix  by  a  precise  delineation  this  condition  of  organic 
nervous  exhaustion  is  an  extremely  important  attempt,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  arising  both  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  language,  and  from  the  fluctuating  and  various  nature 
of  the  condition  itself  The  importance  lies  in  the  great  fact^ 
that  this  state  is  the  termination  or  final  issue  of  a  great 
many  other  forms  of  pain.  The  struggle  that  we  maintain 
against  painful  inflictions  of  all  kinds,  whether  bodily  or 
mental,  often  preys  at  last  on  the  substance  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  produces  as  its  result  this  new  form  of  evil 

9.  The  consciousness  arising  out  of  the  healthy  and  fresh 
condition  of  the  nerve  tissue,  or  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
various  artificial  stimvlaTUs,  is  the  exact  contrast  of  the  state 
now  described.  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  use  and  abuse  of 
those  stimulating  materials,  but  mei*ely  advert  to  the  effect 
common  to  them  all,  and  for  which  they  are  had  recourse  to ; 
an  effect  also  to  be  reaped  from  the  natural  condition  of  the 
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nervous  organs  when  in  their  vigour,  as  may  be  seen  more 
particularly  in  early  lifa 

Following  a  parallel  course  of  description,  we  may  say  of 
the  state  in  question,  that  the  outward  causes  or  antecedents 
are  either  healthy  agents,  or  stimulants  and  drugs.  The 
physical  change  in  the  tissue  presumably  contains  one  or 
other  of  these  facts : — an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
or  a  great  activity  of  nervous  assimilation  in  the  tracks  or 
modes  governing  sensibility.  The  consciousness  itself  is 
pleasurable,  and  may  etscend  to  very  high  degrees  of  pleasure, 
both  in  acuteness  and  in  mass.  The  action  and  desire  that 
it  prompts  are  naturally  for  continuance  unlimited,  and  the 
cast  of  thought  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  intellectual 
persistence  is,  as  in  the  other  case,  low  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
state  is  one  difficult  to  be  remembered  or  imagined  when 
once  entirely  gone,  and  when  either  the  opposite  condition, 
or  some  intermediate  neutral  one,  has  taken  the  place  of  it 

Organic  Feelings  of  the  Circulation  and  NtUrition. 

10.  The  circidation  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and 
veins  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  secretion  of  nutritive 
material  and  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  several  tissue;^ 
and  glands,  and  the  various  acts  of  absorption  corresponding 
to  those  processes — cannot  be  unattended  with  feeling.  But 
the  sensation  arising  out  of  the  different  degrees  of  vigour 
attending  thifi  course  of  operations,  is  both  vague  and  difficult 
to  isolate.  We  may  surmise  with  some  probability  that  the 
depression  of  a  low  pulse  and  languid  circulation  has  its  seat 
in  the  capillaries  situated  all  over  the  body,  or  is  a  sensation 
of  the  circulating  machinery.  In  this  connexion,  we  may 
allude  to  the  two  formidable  experiences — Thirst  and  Ina- 
nition, or  privation  of  Food. 

Thirst  shows  itself  in  a  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throaty 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  roughness  and  burning  in  the 
hinder  waUs  of  the  gullet  or  the  palate,  and  in  the  lOots  of 
the  tongue.    It  is  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  watai  in  dlt 
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blood,  as  compared  with  the  solid  constituents.  Hence  it  is 
brought  on  by  profuse  perspiration,  by  inhaling  dry  air,  by 
taking  solid  food,  and  by  partaking  of  saline  or  other  matters 
that  strongly  attract  water  to  themselves.  It  is  sometimes 
present,  as  a  sensation,  when  the  mouth  is  not  parched,  and 
absent  in  the  opposite  case ;  this  would  imply  some  deranged 
state  of  the  nerve  centres. 

Inanition  is  diflFerent  from  hunger ;  still,  as  regards  their 
physical  foundations,  the  two  may  be  taken  together  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Digestion. 

The  feelings  of  Inanition  and  of  Thirst,  when  carried  to 
the  extreme,  are  states  of  pervading,  massive,  deep,  and 
intolerable  wretchedness.  They  are  far  more  intense  than 
mere  nervous  depression,  and  therefore  stimulate  a  more 
vehement  expression  and  a  more  energetic  activity.  Even 
when  not  accompanied  with  the  terror  of  death,  they  excite 
lively  and  furious  passions.  The  unsophisticated  brute  is 
the  best  instance  of  their  power.  Like  other  organic  states, 
they  are  not  very  easily  realized  after  they  are  gone ;  but  the 
fear,  and  stir,  and  energy  that  they  produce  at  the  time,  leave 
a  much  more  lasting  impression  than  mere  low  spirits ;  we 
take  far  greater  precautions  against  them  than  against 
nervous  depression. 

The  final  result  of  the  healthy  operation  of  the  nutrient 
organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  purifying  organs,  on  the 
other,  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  state  of  the  blood. 

The  consciousness  growing  out  of  a  vigorous  circulation, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
characteristic  sensation  of  pure  animal  existence.  There  is  a 
thrill  of  corporeal  gratification,  not  very  acute,  but  of  con- 
siderable volume,  a  gentle  glow  felt  everywhere,  rendering 
existence  enjoyable,  and  disposing  to  serene  and  passive 
contentment 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  aa  sleep  o'  nights. 

It  seems  to  be  through  the  circulation  that  we  are  sen- 
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sitive  to  atmospheric  changes,  more  particularly  as  regards 
moisture  and  dryness.  It  is  found  that  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
the  capillary  circulation  is  quickened,  and  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere retarded.  The  influence  of  heat  and  cold  probably 
extends  to  the  circulation  and  the  nutritive  functions. 

Feelings  of  Respiration, 

11.  '  Respiration  is  that  fuuction  by  which  an  interchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  interior  of  an  organized 
being  and  the  external  medium ;  and,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
oxygen  is  the  gas  received,  and  carbonic  acid  the  gas  given 
out'  The  aeration  of  the  animal  fluids  or  juices  is  an  essen- 
tial of  their  vitality ;  if  this  is  put  an  end  to,  death  ensues 
instantaneously ;  if  insuflSciently  performed,  the  vigour  of 
the  animal  is  lowered,  and  a  peculiar  painful  sensation  expe- 
rienced. In  man  and  in  air-breathing  animals,  there  is  a 
wind-apparatus,  the  lungs,  inflated  and  contracted  by  muscles, 
so  as  to  suck  in  and  force  out  the  air  by  turns. 

In  this  action  we  have  all  the  particulars  necessary  to 
constitute  a  Sense ;  an  external  object — the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere— which  operates  by  physical  contact  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs  ;  an  organ  of 
sense,  and  a  resulting  state  of  feeling,  or  consciousnesa  The 
peculiarity  of  the  case  lies  in  its  being  almost  entirely  an 
emotional  sense ;  generating  feeling  rather  than  yielding 
knowledge,  or  providing  forms  for  the  intellect;  ranking, 
therefore,  among  the  lower,  and  not  among  the  higher,  senses. 

As  respects  the  object  of  this  sense,  the  external  air,  it 
need  only  be  remarked,  that  the  air  differs  considerably  in 
its  quality  fe>r  breathing  purposes,  the  chief  point  of  difier- 
ence  being  expressed  by  the  term  '  purity.'  The  purity  is 
afiected  first  by  the  loss  of  oxygen,  which  happens  when  the 
same  air  is  repeatedly  breathed,  or  otherwise  consumed; 
secondly,  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  from  the 
same  circumstance  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
gases  and  effluvia  arising  from  animal  life,  vegetation,  or 
other  causes.    Closeness  or  confinement  is  the  chief  aggra* 
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vation  of  all  those  impuiiiies.  Of  the  three  evils — ^the  loss 
of  oxygen,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  effluvia  of  animal  and  other  substances — the  second 
is  the  least  injurious;  for,  although  the  production  of  a 
carbonic  acid  atmosphere,  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  close 
room,  is  fatal  to  life,  yet  the  quantity  ordinarily  occurring  in 
rooms  is  not  found  to  do  any  harm,  if  mixed  with  air  other- 
wise pure.  The  loss  of  oxygen,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
gases  of  decay,  are  the  main  influences  that  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere. 

Of  the  organ  acted  upon,  the  lungs,  a  minute  description 
is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  The  structure  is  so 
arranged  by  ramifications  and  doublings  as  to  present  a  very 
extensive  surface  to  the  air ;  the  surface  consisting  of  a  fine 
membrane,  with  capillary  blood-vessels,  thickly  distributed 
on  its  inner  surface.  The  exchange  of  gases  takes  place 
through  the  double  medium  of  membrane  and  capillary  tube. 
The  muscular  apparatus  for  sustaining  the  bellows-action,  is 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  or  ribs.  The  integrity  and  vigour  of  these  muscles, 
and  of  the  centres  that  sustain  and  time  their  action,  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  condition  of  healthy  respiration. 

The  respiratory  nerve  centres  are  stimulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  from  those  that,  like  the 
muscles,  are  large  consumers  of  oxygen.  The  portion  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  named  the  nervus  vagus,  is  instru- 
mental in  keeping  up  the  rhythm  of  the  lungs,  and  is  also 
necessary  to  the  feeling  of  suffocation. 

The  feelings  of  Eespiration,  both  pleasurable  and  painful, 
are  well  marked.  They  include  the  gratification  from  pure 
air,  enhanced  by  the  increased  action  due  to  muscular  exer- 
cise ;  the  various  shades  of  oppression  from  over-crowded 
rooms  and  imwholesome  gases  ;  the  distressing  experience  of 
suffocation,  or  want  of  breath ;  and  the  pains  attendant  on 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

12.  The  influence  of  pure  and  stimulating  air  abundantly 
inhaled,  spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  system,  elevating  all 
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te  other  fonctiona  by  the  improved  quality  imparted  to  the 
blood.  The  indirect  consequences  do  not  altogether  hide  the 
grateful  sensibility  arising  from  the  lungs  themselves,  and 
referred  by  us  to  the  region  of  the  chest ;  a  sensation  not 
very  acute  or  prominent,  but  possessing  that  choice  and  well 
known  quality,  expressed  by  the  term  '  freshness,'  or  '  refresh- 
ing.* This  quality  manifestly  implies  a  contrast ;  for  it  is 
felt  only  when  we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of 
aeration.  We  may  experience  it  at  any  time,  by  holding  in 
the  breuth  tor  a  little,  and  then  allowing  it  full  play.  No 
technical  nomenclature  can  increase  the  conception  possessed 
by  every  one  of  this  remarkable  sensibility ;  but  for  the  sake 
lOf  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 
.an  attempt  at  verbal  description  is  necessary.  As  just 
remarked,  the  sensation  turns  upon  the  contrast  of  the  greater 
activity  of  the  lungs  with  an  immediately  preceding  activity 
of  an  inferior  degree.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  feeling 
arises  from  the  lungs,  after  a  given  pace  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  length  of  time ;  but  any  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  two  gases  (by  no  means  depending  altogether 
on  the  rate  of  breathing)  does  for  a  time  yield  that  delightful 

shening  sensation,  which  tells  so  immediately  on  the  mental 
a  contribution  to  our  enjoyment,  and  as  a  stimulua 
our  activity  and  to  our   desire  for  rural  recreation  and 
bodily  exorcise. 

13.  The  feelings  of  insufficient  and  impure  air  are  mani- 
fested in  the  forms  of  faintness,  sense  of  exhaustion  i 
weariness,  and  are  doubtless  due,  not  to  the  lung-sense  alone^  J 
but  to  the  lowered  condition  of  the  body  at  larga  The  ^ 
characteristic  sensibility  of  the  lungs  is  shown  in  the  state 
termed  aujbeation,  arising  from  the  want  of  air,  as  in  drown- 
ing, in  an  atmosphere  deteriorated  by  poisonous  gases — such 
as  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  attacks  of  asthma,  and  in 
voluntarily  holding  in  the  breath.  '  Alter  holding  the  breath 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  during  ordinary  respiration,  or 
forty  seconds  after  a  deep  respiration,  there  arises  an  insup- 
portable sensation  over  the  whole  chest,  concentrated  under 
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the  sternum^  and  no  effort  can  maintain  the  intermption  of 
the  respiratory  acts.  This  urgent  sensation  of  want  of  breath, 
when  carried  to  its  full  extent  by  any  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
oppressive  kind,  and  is  referable  to  the  pulmonary  plexuses 
(of  nerves)  distributed  to  the  bronchia,  and  perhaps  on  the 
walls  of  the  lobular  passages  and  cells.  The  impression  made 
on  these  peripheral  nerves  by  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  the 
undue  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  is  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata 
by  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  and  there  excites  those  com- 
bined actions  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  which  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  air.'— (Todd  and  Bow^tAN,  II.,  403.)  The 
sensation  is  of  the  class  '  racking  pains/  and  may  be,  in  part, 
muscular. 

Feelings  of  Heat  and  Cold. 

14.  The  description  of  these  important  feelings  comes  pro- 
perly imder  Organic  Sensations,  in  so  far  as  change  of  tem- 
perature affects  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Warmth,  while 
abating  the  activity  of  the  organic  processes  generally,  in- 
duces in  the  skin  a  richer  circulation,  and  a  greater  activity 
in  the  sweat,  and  in  the  oil  glands.  The  various  parts  of 
the  cuticle,  the  nails  and  the  hair,  are  more  abundantly  pro- 
duced. The  sensory  powers  of  the  organ  are  greater,  and 
the  texture  is  softer  and  more  polished. 

Inasmuch  as  cold  (not  in  excess)  increases  the  activity  of 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  respiration,  and  the  digestion, 
the  animal  powers  attain  their  maximum  in  cold  climates, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  allowance  being  made  for  constitu- 
tions unfitted  to  endure  extreme  depression  of  temperatura 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  derange  the  functions.  A 
sudden  increase  will  cause  a  slight  feeling  of  suffocation, 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  inci*eased  pulsation  and  respiratioiL 
A  sudden  chill  makes  breathing  difficult,  quick,  and  irregular, 
and  increases  the  pulsations.    The  nerves  lose  their  excit- 
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ability  both  under  a  great  depressiou,  and  under  a  great 
increase  of  temperatura 

The  feelings  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  notabla  Let  ua 
commence  with  Cold.  The  outward  cause  of  this  feeling  is 
some  influence  tending  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  natural  heat  of  the  blood  is  about  98°,  and  any  contact 
below  this  point  feels  cold ;  any  contact  above  it  feels  warm. 
There  is  a  ceilain  surplus  heat  generated  in  the  human 
system,  which  enables  us  to  live  in  a  medium  below  98"*, 
without  feeling  cold ;  and  if  this  heat  be  husbanded  by  cloth- 
ing, a  very  great  depression  of  external  temperature  may  be 
endured.  A  room  is  warm  at  60°.  The  outer  air  can  be 
endured  at  freezing  and  far  below,  either  by  means  of  exercise, 
which  evolves  heat,  or  of  clothing,  which  retains  it. 

An  acute  cold  acts  like  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  injuring  the  part 
affected,  and  causing  painful  sensations  of  the  class  arising 
from  violent  local  injuries.  The  temperature  of  freezing 
mercury  would  destroy  the  skin  like  boiling  water  or  a  sharp 
cut 

The  proper  sensation  of  Cold  arises  from  a  general  cooling 
of  the  body,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  below  blood  heat 
The  term  '  chillness '  expresses  the  state  of  feeling,  which  is 
of  the  painful  class.  The  degree  is  not  acute  but  massive. 
In  the  worst  forms,  it  is  wretchedness  in  the  extreme.  To  a 
person  suffering  fix)m  excessive  chillness,  some  powerful 
stimulant  such  as  the  taking  of  food,  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  is 
necessary  to  restore  equanimity.  The  volition  and  the 
memory  are  proportionally  impressed  by  the  pains  of  cold, 
and  they  take  a  high  rank  in  the  reckonings  of  forethought 
and  prudenca 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in  our  constitution,  that  an  agency 
calculated  to  quicken  the  vitality  of  so  many  leading  organs 
— muscles,  nerves,  lungs,  stomach — should  affect  us  so  power- 
fully, by  the  depression  of  one  organ.  The  fact  is  highly 
illustrative  of  the  importance  of  the  skin,  whether  from  its 
oiganic  functions  or  from  its  sensibility.  Probably  both 
circiunstances  enter  into  the  case.     It  may   be  that  the 
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quickened  vitality  of  all  the  other  leading  organs  is  unavailing 
for  a  perfectly  healthy  tone  while  the  skin  is  depressed.  But 
it  must  be  also  true,  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  skin,  owing  no  doubt  to  its 
great  supply  of  nerves. 

15.  The  consequences  of  HecLt  are,  in  nearly  every  parti- 
cular, the  opposite  of  those  now  stated.  Acute  or  intense 
heats  agree  with  intense  colds  in  being  simply  destructive 
and  painful  Within  the  point  of  injury  to  the  tissues,  heat 
is  a  pleasurable  sensation.  The  pleasure  of  heat,  like  the 
pain  of  cold,  is  voluminous  or  massive.  There  are  cases, 
however,  distinguished  by  intensity  rather  than  by  quantity ; 
indeed,  this  distinction  of  quantity  and  intensity,  used  as  a 
part  of  the  description  of  feelings,  has  its  perfect  type  in  the 
case  of  temperature,  there  being  a  physical  reality  correspond- 
ing to  the  mental  facts.  Sometimes  we  have  great  intensity 
and  small  quantity,  as  in  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fire,  or  a  cup 
of  hot  tea :  at  other  times  we  have  large  quantity  with  low 
intensity,  as  in  a  hot  bath,  a  warm  room,  a  warm  bed.  The 
hot  bath  is  the  extreme  instance  By  no  other  contrivance 
can  such  a  mass  of  heat  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human 
system  ;  consequently  this  presents  the  sensation  of  warmth 
in  its  most  luxuriant  form.  It  is  the  intoxication  of  animal 
heat.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  assume  that  this  warmth 
must  act  powerfully  on  the  sensitive  nerves ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  organic  processes  are  so  greatly 
furthered  by  the  sustained  temperature  as  to  exalt  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  in  this  remarkable  degree.  Indeed,  we 
may  derange  the  system  by  excessive  heat,  without  producing 
the  painful  feeling  arising  from  cold. 

In  the  case  of  morbid  activity  of  the  nervous  system, 
warmth  is  a  soothing  influence,  either  by  its  physical  effects, 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  sensation,  or  from  both  combined. 

The  feelings  of  Kespiration,  and  those  of  Heat  and  of 
Cold,  illustrate  in  a  marked  manner  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Belativity,  or  of  change  as  a  condition  of  consciousness. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  respiration,  unless  by  increase  or 
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diminution  of  the  action  of  the  lungs  ;  and  if  we  lived  in  an 
even  temperature,  heat  and  cold  would  be  alike  unknown. 
The  induction  of  the  principle  of  Belativity  as  regards  these 
states  is  complete. 

Sensations  of  the  Alimentary  CaTUzl. 

16.  Digestion  offers  all  the  conditions  of  a  sense.  There 
is  an  external  object — ^the  Food  ;  a  distinct  organ  of  sense — 
the  Alimentary  Canal  and  its  appendages ;  and  a  set  of 
Feelings  arising  from  the  contact,  also  distinct  and  specific. 
To  treat  these  feelings  under  Taste,  is  to  confound  together 
two  senses  totally  different  in  their  character,  although  hap- 
pening to  have  one  common  object  or  stimulant. 

The  objects  of  this  sense  are  the  materials  taken  into  the 
body  as  food  and  drink.  These  materials  are  extremely 
various,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  variety  in  their  action 
on  the  stomacL  They  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  general 
heads,  according  to  their  composition,  it  being  found  possible 
to  assign  a  few  leading  substances  that  comprehend  all  the 
different  sorts  of  material  serviceable  in  nourishing  the  body. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  classification  : — 

1st  Water  and  the  watery  liquids,  including  substances 
conveyed  in  solution,  or  suspension,  in  water. 

2nd.  Saccharine  substances  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    These  comprehend  sugars,  starch,  gums,  vinegar. 

3rd.  Oily  substances.  These  include  the  various  fats  and 
oils  as  well  as  alcohoL  like  the  former  group,  they  are  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  but  in  them  the 
carbon  is  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 

4tL  Albuminous  substances,  containing  nitrogen :  fibrine, 
gelatine,  albumen,  caseine  (matter  of  cheese),  vegetable  gluten. 
'All  the  materials  which  make  up  this  group  are  derived 
generally  from  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  which  is  contained  in  great  abundance  in  wheat ; 
similar  if  not  identical  principles  exist  in  other  vegetables. 
Wheat,  indeed,  consists  of  two  substances — one  referable  to 
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the  saccharine  group,  the  other  to  the  albuminous,  the  former 
consisting  of  starch,  the  latter  of  gluten.' 

Milk  is  found  to  contain  matter  of  all  the  four  classes : 
water,  sugar,  oily  matters  (butter),  caseina 

The  three  first  classes  are  incapable  of  nourishing  the 
principal  animal  tissues,  such  as  nerve,  muscle,  &o.  They 
are  fitted  rather  for  supplying  fat,  bile,  and  matters  used  in 
the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  from  the 
lungs.  Being  supposed  to  be  mainly  destined  for  the  supply 
of  animal  heat,  by  being  combined  with  oxygen,  or  slowly 
burned,  they  were  formerly  termed  calmfadent ;  but  this  is 
now  reckoned  a  too  narrow  view.  Experiments  recently 
made  have  proved  that  their  combustion  is  the  chief  source 
of  muscular  power;  being  an  example  of  chemical  com- 
bination transmuted  into  mechanical  force,  of  which  a  parallel 
is  found  in  the  steam-engine.  The  same  combustion  may 
also  be  the  source  of  the  nerve  force ;  the  parallel  case  being 
the  voltaic  circuit,  where  the  electricity  is  evolved  from 
cliemical  combination  in  the  cells. 

The  albuminous  bodies  are  undoubtedly  the  tissue- 
forming  material,  having  a  composition  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  not  confined  to  this  function ;  in  their  final 
transformations  and  decay,  they  may  be  at  last  oxidized  and 
become  the  source  of  heat,  muscular  force,  and  nerve  force, 
like  the  others. 

Certain  substances  of  the  saline,  earthy,  or  mineral  class, 
are  requisite;  most  of  them  being  found  in  the  usual 
articles  of  food.  Salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  as  well  as 
iron  and  phosphorus,  are  essential  ingredients. 

The  Stimulants  are  classified  into  spices,  or  condiments ; 
vegetable  alkaloids,  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa;  extractives,  as 
creatin  and  creatinin,  occurring  in  the  juice  of  meat ;  and  the 
alcoholic  beverages.  For  the  most  part,  these  substances  are 
not  directly  nutritive  ;  they  act  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  also  retard  the  waste  of  tissua  The  organic 
vegetable  acids, — vinegar,  the  acids  of  fruit,  and  lactic  acid, 
are  in  extensive  use  as  an  ingredient  of  food. 
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The  differences  that  exist  among  the  infinity  of  articles 
used  as  food  are  not  at  bottom  so  great  as  they  seem.  If  we 
take  the  different  species  of  grain, — wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  we  shall  find  they  are  all  composed  of  the 
same  ultimate  materials,  gluten  and  starch,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportions.  In  like  manner,  the  potato  is  a  starchy 
vegetable,  with  a  very  small  share  of  gluten,  hence  the  defec- 
tive character  of  it  as  an  article  of  nourishment  Another 
difference  among  vegetables  relates  to  their  texture,  as  fitting 
them  for  being  acted  on  during  mastication  and  digestion, — 
a  circumstance,  however,  that  cooking  can  modify.  Thus 
the  potato  is  a  much  looser  texture  than  grain.  A  third 
point  of  distinction  among  alimentary  substances,  is  the 
extraneous  essences  that  mav  enter  into  them,  and  affect  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  the  general  relish,  as  in  the  difference 
between  mutton  and  beef,  chicken  and  venison,  brandy  and 
rum. 

17.  I  extract  from  Quain's  Anatomy  the  following  general 
view  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion. 

'  The  digestive  apparatus  inclndes  that  portioD  of  the  organa 
of  assimilation,  within  which  the  food  is  received  and  partially 
converted  into  chyle,  and  from  which,  after  the  chyle  has  been 
absorbed,  the  residae  or  excrement  is  expelled.  It  consists  of  a 
main  or  primary  part  named  the  alimentary  canal j  and  of  certain 
accessory  organs. 

^The  alimentary  canal  is  a  long  membranous  tube,  com- 
mencing at  the  month  and  terminating  at  the  anns,  composed  of 
certain  tunics  or  coats,  and  lined  by  a  continuous  mneons 
membrane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its  average  length  is 
about  thirty  feet,  being  about  five  or  six  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  placed  beneath  the  base  of  the 
skull,  the  succeeding  portion  is  situated  within  the  thorax,  and 
the  remainder  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  these  several  situations,  its  form,  dimensions,  and  connexions, 
its  structure  and  functions,  are  so  modified  that  certain  natural 
divisions  of  it,  bearing  different  names,  have  been  recognized  by 
anatomists. 

*  It  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  ports :  one  sitaated 
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poor  their  leeretkn  into  it  st  difoent  poi&ti^ 
the  mJUvar^  glnmdM  (named  the  pirsiid,  wmbmanSawy^  and 
UwujwmIj^  the  Inwr,  and  the  poafinaoff.  Bcaidga  these  large  giaB> 
dnlar  fjrgukM^  a  miihitiide  of  small  glands,  compound,  fioOienlar, 
ot  tabolary  are  collected  together  at  certain  pointSy  or  acatteied 
ower  large  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentarr  canal: 
these  are  described  aloi^  widi  the  mticoos  membrane  of 
part.  The  remaining  aeceasotj  organs  are  the  UeO^  the 
the  Um^ue,  and  the  jpfsfa.*— YoL  lEL  p.  85. 

18.  The  physiologr  of  digestion  most  be  veiy  briefly 
stated  here.  The  first  stage  is  maBtication,  wbidi  serves  the 
ilouble  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  food  and  mixing  it 
with  saliva ;  the  fanctioii  of  tbe  saliva  is  now  known  to  be 
to  c^jnvert  tbe  starch  into  grape  sugar,  by  a  process  of  the 
nature  of  fermentation.  The  effort  of  masticatbn  is  purely 
voluntary ;  but  when  the  food  gets  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
tffUffie,  it  is  passed  into  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  and  pro- 
pelled down  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  by  involuntary 
muscular  contractbns.  In  the  stomach,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  This  peculiar  action  is  not  as  yet 
fully  understood,  but  so  far  as  the  researches  of  physiologists 
liave  yet  gone,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  '  in 
man  and  the  caruivora  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach 
during  digestion  simply  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  the  azotized  kind,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
absor]:)tion,  without  materially  alteriag  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, leaving  starchy,  oily,  saccharine,  and  the  allied 
substances  but  little  or  not  at  all  acted  on.'  The  matter 
that  leaves  the  stomach  to  pass  into  the  intestines,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  chyme.    This  is  very  soon  mixed  up  with 
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two  other  secretions,  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  from 
the  liver.  In  the  stomach  and  along  the  intestine,  there  is 
an  absorption  going  on  by  two  different  ways.  The  one  is 
by  the  lacteal  vessels  :  these  have  the  exclusive  power  of 
taking  up  the  fatty  matters,  which  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  the  chyU,  as  their  contQuis  are  named.  The  other  is  by 
the  capillary  blood  vessels,  by  whose  means  the  nutritive 
matter  is  taken  at  once  into  the  circulation,  but  before 
reaching  the  heart  it  passes  through  the  liver.  The  use  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestine  near 
its  commencement,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  salivary  glands 
in  dealing  with  the  starchy  constituents  of  the  food,  and  to 
contribute,  probably  along  with  other  fluids,  to  the  digestion 
of  the  fat.  The  functions  of  the  liver  are  more  complex  and 
obscura  The  bile  appears  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the 
alimentary  matters ;  mixing  with  the  fatty  matters  of  the 
food,  it  is  indispensable  to  their  being  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  liver  is  further  believed  to  form  sugar  and  fat 
out  of  other  elements  passing  into  it  by  the  circulation.  The 
blood  from  the  intestines,  before  returning  to  the  heart, 
passes  through  the  liver,  and  takes  up  the  sugar  formed 
independently  there.  In  coursing  through  the  intestine  by 
the  successive  contractions  of  the  tube,  the  material  is  les- 
sened by  absorption  into  the  lacteals  and  blood  vessels ;  at 
the  same  time  it  gathers  new  matter  by  secretion  from  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  which  matter  is  of  the  impure  kind, 
and  is  destined  to  pass  out  of  the  system  along  with  the 
husk  and  undigested  remainder  of  the  food. 

Only  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  supplied  with  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  The  vagus  nerve  is 
largely  distributed  to  the  stomach,  and  nerves  from  the  same 
system  to  the  rectum,  but  the  intestine  receives  its  supply 
from  the  sympathetic  system.  This  corresponds  with  our 
experience  of  alimentary  sensations,  which  are  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  while  the  inter- 
vening thirty  feet  of  intestine  is  almost  entirely  without 
sensation  in  ordinary  circumstances.     The  movements  of  the 
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intestine  are  kept  up  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nei-ves. 

19.  And  now  with  regard  to  the  Feelings  of  Alimentary 
action.  These  are  of  the  pleasurable  kind  when  the  action 
is  healthy ;  pains  are  the  result  of  disease  and  disorder. 

Discussing  first  the  sensation  of  taking  food,  we  shall 
find  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  its  character.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  feeling  of  Taste,  but  of  the  sensibility  connected 
more  particufarly  with  the  stomach,  which  extends  even  to 
the  mouth  in  connexion  with  salivation,  and  is  called  relish. 
If  we  include  the  eutire  mass  of  sensation  arising  &om  a 
healthy  meal,  and  lasting  a  certain  time  after  the  meal  is 
finished,  at  which  stage  the  operation  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  is  the  sole  cause  of  what  we  feel,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  agreeable  state  of  a  high  order.  It  has 
the  characteristic  of  massiveness,  or  quantity,  being  a  rich, 
luxuriant,  satisfying  sensation.  Such  is  the  character  common 
to  all  kinds  of  healthy  nourishment ;  but  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  the  qualities  of  food  as  regards  stomachic 
relish ;  from  turtle  to  stale  oat-cakes,  or  a  piece  of  black 
bread,  what  a  mighty  interval !  To  the  richer  kinds  of  food 
belong  a  feeling  intense  as  well  as  voluminous.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sensation  is  attested  by  its  ability  to  submerge  a 
great  many  irritations,  and  to  make  itself  for  the  time  the 
ruling  element  of  the  consciousness.  This  power  brings  it 
into  comparison  with  such  feelings  as  healthy  exercise  and 
repose,  nervous  elation,  and  the  intoxication  of  warmth. 

The  energy  of  the  Volition  corresponds  to  the  relish  and 
to  the  stage  of  the  operation.  At  first,  the  stimulus  to  action 
is  intense  and  even  furious.  Appetite  is  inCamed  by  partial 
gratification ;  and  until  such  time  as  the  stage  of  fullness 
draws  near,  the  pleasure  shows  itself  in  supplying  impulse 
to  continue  it  Eating  is  among  the  most  characteristic 
examples  of  the  general  law  of  Feeling-prompted  Action 
that  we  can  produce,  being  not  only  for  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  but  also  for  the  retaining  and  heightening  of  pleasura 

To  complete  the  delineation  of  this  mode  of  consciousness. 
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we  may  notice  the  peculiarity  of  it  as  related  to  the  Intellect 
Here,  however,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  on 
most  of  the  feelings  hitherto  discussed,  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  permanence  in  idea  when  the  state  of  the  organs 
is  such  as  to  forbid  the  reality.  But  the  reality  is  one  that 
can  never  be  long  absent.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  true  of 
digestive  and  all  other  organic  sensations,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  powerful  when  present,  and  exceedingly  little 
realized  when  absent.  They  are  very  unlike  sights  and 
sounds,  loves  and  hatreds,  and  other  states  that  the  intellect 
can  retain  in  the  ideal  form  ;  to  imagine  with  effect  the  relish 
of  a  feast  when  under  nausea,  passes  the  power  of  the  most 
vigorous  memory. 

The  sensation  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
canal  is  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  of  relief  from  pain. 

20.  Another  important  healthy  sensation  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  Hunger,  the  state  preparatory  to  the  one  just 
described. 

The  physical  concomitants  of  hunger  are  a  collapsed  con- 
dition of  the  stomach,  and  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  material  in 
the  system.  The  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  are  first  affected,  then  the  nerves  of 
the  lower  intestines,  and  finally  an  influence  of  the  general 
system  adds  to  the  pain  and  the  feeling  of  depression.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  the  state  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach  makes  a  part  of  the  case. — (Wbber.)  These  are 
at  first  loose  and  imcontracted,  but  at  a  later  stage  their 
characteristic  (peristaltic)  movements  are  commenced  upon 
the  empty  tube.  The  cutting  of  the  nervus  vagus  (supplying 
the  mucous  surface)  does  not  entirely  abolish  the  feeling  of 
hunger.  The  feeling  itself  is  of  the  uneasy  or  painful  class, 
with  a  degree  of  massiveness  and  engrossment  corresponding 
to  stomachic  feelings  in  general 

The  appetite  for  eating  commences  with  a  pleasant  feeling, 

and  consists  of  certain  indefinite  sensations  in  the  region  of 

the  stomach,  accompanied  by  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of 

chewing,  and  by  the  secretion  of  saliva.    This  passes  neM 
9 
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into  an  uneasy  feeling ;  then  come  on  oppressive  gnawing 
pains,  which  are  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  these 
are  followed  by  sensations  of  a  still  stronger  kind  derived 
from  a  more  general  action,  under  which  the  local  feelings 
are  submerged.  This  last  is  the  state  of  inanition,  or  starva- 
tion. 

Animals  are  driven  in  search  of  food  after  the  nervus 
vagus  is  cut ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sense  of 
starvation  in  the  body  generally  is  a  part  of  the  motive  power 
of  hunger.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  that  when  the 
digestion  is  diseased,  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  wanting, 
however  much  the  frame  be  suffering  from  want  The  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves  and  the  nerve-centres  is  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  a  desire  of  eating  may  exist  when  the  stomach  is  full. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  state  of  fullness  of  the  stomach 
is  followed  by  the  sensation  of  Satiety. 

21.  The  feeling  of  Nausea  and  Disgust  is  an  effect  indi- 
cating some  great  disturbance  in  the  usual  course  of  digestive 
operations.  This  state  is  associated  with  the  act  of  vomiting, 
an  act  that  may  take  place, '  1.  from  the  introduction  of  certain 
substances  into  the  stomach,  some  of  which,  as  bile,  mustard, 
common  salt^  not  becoming  absorbed,  must  act  simply  by  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  mucous  membrane ;  2.  By  the 
introduction  of  emetics,  as  Tartar  emetic,  into  the  blood,  or 
by  the  presence  of  certain  morbid  poisons  in  the  fluid ;  3. 
By  mental  emotion,  as  that  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  disgust- 
ing object ;  4.  By  irritation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.' — Todd 
and  Bowman,  IT.,  p.  214.  To  these  must  be  added  sea-sickness. 
Inflammaliun  of  the  brain  in  children  usually  shows  itself 
first  in  violent  vomiting.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  the  result 
of  a  reflex  stimulus,  directed  towards  the  muscles  that  com- 
press the  abdomen  in  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath. 
These  muscles  violently  contracting,  while  the  exit  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs  is  shut  up,  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
upwards  towards  the  mouth.  The  sensation  of  vomiting  is 
in  most  cases  horrible  in  the  extreme.  It  proves  by  a  strong 
instance  the  power  of  stomachic  influences  on  the  nervous 
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Bystein.  The  sensation  is  one  sui  generis — no  other  feeling 
can  at  all  compare  with  it  There  are  many  forms  of  unen- 
durable pain,  but  this  has  a  virulence  of  its  own,  great  both 
in  quantity  and  in  intensity.  On  the  maxim  that  the  abu-ses 
of  the  best  things  are  the  worst,  the  wretchedness  of  stomachic 
perversion  would  be  a  testimony  of  the  aptitude  for  pleasure 
belonging  to  this  part  of  the  system. 

The  sensations  of  nausea  are  also  accompanied  by  irregular 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  These  are  the 
seat  of  the  chai-acteristic  feeling  of  nausea  In  the  stomach 
also,  the  sensation  may  be  connected  with  irregular,  or  anti- 
peristaltic movements  in  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  feelings  of  nausea  and  disgust,  and  the  objects  causing 
them,  are  expressed  in  our  language  by  a  variety  of  strong 
terms.  The  'disagreeable'  is  originally  what  revolts  the 
stomach,  extended  in  its  application  to  other  forms  of  the 
unpleasing.  'Disgust'  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  relish. 
The  fact  that  these  words  are  among  the  strongest  that 
the  language  affords  to  express  dislike  or  avei-siou,  proves 
how  deep  and  intense  is  the  feeling  that  they  primarily 
refer  to. 

Besides  the  objects  that  produce  disgust  by  actual  contact 
with  the  alimentary  canal,  there  are  substances  whose  appear- 
ance to  the  eye  is  disgusting.  Certain  gases  also  affect  the 
smell  in  the  same  way.  Disgusting  sights  are  mostly  the 
result  of  association ;  but  some  nauseous  smells  act  bom  the 
very  beginning.  The  arrangements  of  human  life,  particu- 
larly address  themselves  to  our  protection  against  disgusts ; 
and  singularly  enough,  the  chief  things  to  be  avoided  are  the 
products  of  living  bodies  themselves.  This  is  the  foremost 
aim  of  the  operations  of  cleansing  and  the  removal  of  refuse. 
The  influences  that  stimulate  a  healthy  digestion  and  relish  are 
contrasted  with  their  opposites  by  the  term  '  fresh,'  which  we 
spoke  of  already  as  a  quality  of  respiration,  but  which  has 
still  more  emphasis  as  opposed  to  the  causes  of  disgust.  The 
power  of  resisting  nauseating  influences  is  an  indication  of 
great  stomachic  vigour  in  the  right  direction. 
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There  are  many  things  entering  into  the  ugly,  or  opposed 
to  the  beautiful ;  but  nothing  conti-asts  with  beauty  so  entirely, 
or  annihilates  it  so  effectually,  as  a  disgust. 

22.  The  foregoing  cases  are  intended  to  include  the  most 
prominent  of  our  habitual  and  ordinary  experiences  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alimentary  processes.  With  regard  to  the  feelings 
arising  from  disease  in  the  various  organs  of  digestion,  these 
are  so  many  forms  and  varieties  of  pain.  If  we  were  to  go 
systematically  through  the  entire  series  of  organs  enumerated 
above,  we  should  have  to  commence  with  mastication,  and 
describe  the  pains  and  agonies  which  the  teeth  render  familiar 
to  us.  Distemper  of  the  salivary  glands  yields  a  sensibility, 
not  of  the  acute  kind,  but  annoying,  and  difficult  to  bear,  like 
disordered  secretions  in  general.  The  pains  and  disorders  of 
the  early  stages  of  digestion,  that  is,  in  the  stomach,  where 
the  sensitiveness  is  greatest,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
sometimes  acute,  but  oftener  not  so.  In  proportion  to  the 
genial  influence  of  a  healthy  digestion  upon  the  general  mass 
of  sensibility,  is  the  malign  influence  of  an  unhealthy  diges- 
tive action.  It  is  in  extreme  cases  altogether  overpowering, 
and  renders  futile  almost  every  attempt  to  establish  a  pleasur- 
able tone  by  other  causes.  The  nervous  connexion  between 
the  brain  and  the  stomach  is  intimate  and  powerful;  and 
shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Not  only  is  there  a  keen  sensi- 
bility to  stomachic  states,  but  also  a  strong  returning  influence 
from  the  brain  upon  the  digestive  secretions  in  the  way  of 
supplementing  their  force,  or  aiding  them  by  a  stimulus  from 
without.*  This  partial  dependence  of  stomachic  vigour  upon 
a  derived  power  from  the  cerebral  mass,  is  well  attested  by 
the  tendency  of  an  overworked  brain  to  bring  on  disordered 
digestion.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  make  allowance 
for  differences  of  temperament.  The  stomachic  sensibility 
will  be  found  very  unequal  in  different  individuals,  just  as 
we  find  inequalities  in  the  feeling  of  music,  or  any  other 

*  Wagner  states  fEUmentt  of  Phytiology,  §  362^,  that  'Increased  move- 
m«Qt8  of  the  intestines  have  been  observed  when  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
hare  been  irritated.' 
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sense.  Some  persons  count  the  feelings  of  digestion  a  very 
small  item  among  the  sources  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  but 
I  am  led  to  suppose,  from  the  prevailing  attention  to  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  food,  that,  for  the  great  majority  of 
people,  I  have  not  overstated  their  importance. 

On  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
much  discussion.  They  have  their  character  chiefly  from 
the  great  sensibility  of  the  alimentary  surface,  which  often 
makes  a  slight  cause  of  irritation  peculiarly  keen  and  in- 
tolerable. On  the  subject  of  pains  and  distempers  not  acute, 
but  connected  with  want  of  tone  and  vigour  in  the  digestive 
system,  or  with  deranged  mucous  surface,  the  pathologist  and 
physician  have  much  to  describa  The  stomach  combines 
the  nourishing  and  the  purifying  functions ;  and  hence 
operates  doubly  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  the 
general  basis  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour.  A  well-known 
form  of  depression  accompanies  deficiency  in  the  excreting 
power  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  so  much  so,  that  a  forced 
relief  of  the  loaded  organs  produces  a  general  exhilaration  ; 
the  consequence  of  withdrawing  impurity  from  the  blood. 
But  what  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  mark,  as  a  specific  mental 
experience  arising  out  of  many  forms  of  alimentary  derange- 
ment, the  depression  and  ennui  spread  over  the  consciousness, 
at  the  times  when  any  of  these  organs  are  failing  to  perform 
their  part  This  eflcct  is  one  that,  if  not  intense  or  acute,  is 
powerful  in  its  amount,  and  extremely  difficult  to  combat, 
either  by  other  stimulants,  or  by  the  action  of  the  mind 
recalling  or  imagining  situations  of  a  less  gloomy  cast.  It 
either  resembles  or  else  produces  that  physical  depression  of 
the  nervous  substance  already  considered  ;  the  likeness  holds 
remarkably  in  the  leading  features,  as  in  the  distaste  for 
existence  while  the  state  lasts,  and  in  the  extreme  facility  of 
forgetting  it  when  it  is  gone.  In  the  rational  point  of  view, 
hardly  any  sacrifice  is  too  much  to  prevent  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  state,  but  so  little  hold  does  it  take  as  a 
permanent  impression,  that  the  reason  has  very  little  power 
in  the  matter.    Any  feeling  of  general  depression  is  easily 
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forgotten  when  the  animal  spirits  are  restored ;  the  evil  then 
seems  to  have  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  states  of  feeling 
that  enter  into  the  general  conditions  called  physical  Comfort 
and  Discomfort  The  most  powerful  constituent  elements  of 
these  two  opposite  modes  of  existence,  are  the  feelings  of  the 
muscular  system  as  regards,  exercise,  and  the  various  classes 
of  organic  sensations  above  enumerated. 

Feelings  of  Electrical  States. 

23.  We  shall  touch  upon  only  one  other  class  of  feelings 
before  passing  from  this  subject, — ^the  feelings  of  Electric  and 
Magnetic  agencies.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything 
precise  on  this  class  of  sensations,  but  their  interest  is  such 
that  we  ought  not  to  pass  them  unnoticed. 

The  electric  shock  fit)m  a  Leyden  jar  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all  the  electric  efifects ;  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
describe  the  change  that  it  produces  on  the  tissues  affected 
by  it  When  very  severe  it  destroys  life.  The  stroke  of 
lightning  is  proved  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  peculiar 
feeling  of  this  kind  of  electricity  has  its  main  character  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  action  ;  the  painful  effect  is  described 
as  a  shock  or  a  blow.  When  pretty  smart,  it  leaves  an 
unpleasant  impression  behind,  such  as  to  render  us  averse  to 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  disorganizing  tendency  of  the  influence  when  at  all 
severe ;  and  the  impression  is  one  that  remains  with  us  as  a 
thing  of  dread,  like  a  scald  or  the  blow  of  a  weapon.  The 
Voltaic  shock  is  very  different,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
character  of  the  discharge :  an  incessant  current  is  sub- 
stituted  for  an  instantaneous  shock.  Still  the  painful  char- 
acter remains.  The  first  contact  causes  a  slight  blow  like 
the  other ;  then  succeeds  a  feeling  of  heat,  and  a  creeping 
sensation  of  the  flesh  as  if  it  were  unnaturally  wrenched  or 
torn,  which  after  a  time  becomes  intolerabla  The  peculiar 
distorting  sensation  is  carried  to  the  utmost  in  Faraday's 
Magneto-Electric  Mcuihine,  where  the  current,  instead  of  con- 
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tjnaing  of  one  character,  is  changed  from  Degative  to  positive, 
and  from  positive  to  negative,  a  great  many  times  every 
second.  The  sense  of  contortion  from  this  machine  may  be 
described  as  agonizing.  Feebler  discharges  of  this  kind  are 
employed  as  an  electric  stimulus  in  certain  diseasea  There 
seems  to  be  a  power  in  electricity  to  revive  the  action  of 
torpid  nerves  ;  and  after  experience  both  of  common  and  of 
voltaic  electricity  for  the  purpose,  Faraday's  invention  haa 
been  adoptsd  in  preference  to  either. 

24  The  electiicity  of  the  Atmosphere  is  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  quite  other  sensations  than  the  shock  of  the 
thunderbolt  In  some  states,  this  influence  is  supposed  to 
Uindle  a  genial  glow  in  the  human  frame,  while  in  other 
states,  the  effect  is  painful  and  depressing.  Many  persons 
complain  of  a  disturbed  irritated  condition  of  body  on  the 
eve  of  a  thunder-storm.  The  highly  electrified  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  dry  cold  is  generally  considered  as  bracing ; 
while  part  of  the  depression  of  moist  sultry  weather  is 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  electricity.'  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  proved  in  regard  to  these  popular  beliefs. 
The  time  of  greatest  influence  on  the  human  sensibility  from 
this  class  of  influences  is  the  eve  of  an  earthquake  or  vol- 
canic eruption ;  in  which  case  it  is  known  that  the  earth's 
magnetism  suffers  violent  disturbances.  On  these  occasions. 
feelings  of  depression  amounting  to  nausea  and  sickness 
overtake  both  men  and  animals,  as  if  some  great  stimulus  of 
a  supporting  kind  were  suddenly  withdrawn. 

25.  The  influence  of  magnetism  has  been  applied  to 
produce  new  and  artificial  sensations  in  such  experiments 
as  those  of  Baron  Eeichenbach  ;  but  as  the  same  sensations 
have  been  caused  by  crystals,  heat,  light,  chemical  activity, 
and  the  living  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  assigned  specifically 
to  the  magnetic  action.     Keichenbach  records  two  different 

■  I  am  informed,  u  Uis  remit  of  the  obsarvstioai  at  Eeif  ObservstoTf 
(mdopted  Bl  the  instance  of  ths  BritUb  Association,  for  obaeiving  atmosphario 
daetricil  itatea).  that  the  eloeUicitj'  of  Lbe  ait  ia  luiully  in  proportion  to  th* 
dtglm.'  of  Culd. 
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classes  of  feelings  arising  in  his  patients,  according  to  the 
polar  direction  of  the  agent ;  the  one  cool,  i*efreshing,  delight- 
ful ;  the  other  in  all  respects  the  opposite.* 

SENSE  OF  TA8TE. 

This  is  a  peculiar  sense  attached  to  the  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  an  additional  help  in  discriminating 
what  is  proper  to  be  taken  as  food,  and  an  additional  source 
of  enjoyment  in  connexion  with  the  act  of  eating. 

1.  The  substances  used  as  food  are  more  completely  dis- 
tinguished by  the  taste  than  by  the  digestion.  The  tastes  of 
bodies  are  almost  as  widely  dififerent  as  is  their  chemical 
composition ;  but  in  order  to  have  taste,  a  substance  must 
be  either  liquid  or  soluble  in  the  mouth. 

The  bodies  acting  on  the  sense  of  Taste  are  innumerable. 
They  are  found  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  many  of  them  may  be  discriminated  by  means  of 
this  property. 

Of  mineral  bodies,  water  and  the  elements  of  atmospheric 
air  are  remarkable  for  having  no  tast«.  But  most  other 
liquids  and  gases,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  solid  sub- 
stances, if  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  saliva,  have  a 
distinct  action  on  the  palate.  All  acids,  all  alkalies,  and 
nearly  all  soluble  salts  are  sapid. 

It  is  remarked  that,  in  salts,  the  taste  is  determined  more 
by  the  base  than  by  the  acid.  Thus  salts  of  iron  have  in 
general  the  inky  taste ;  salts  of  magnesia  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  well  known  character  of  Epsom  salta  There  is 
also  something  of  a  common  character  in  the  salts  of  silver, 
of  soda,  of  potash,  of  ammonia. 

*  I  may  remark,  however,  that  although  Roichenhach's  experiment! 
have  heen  performed  with  an  amount  of  oare  unknown  before  in  this  cImi  of 
subjects,  and  rivalling  the  most  approved  scientific  researches,  yet  it  is  stiU 
a  doubt  with  many  whether  these  efiecta  be  not  due  to  imagination.  Mr. 
Braid*s  admirable  observations  on  the  influence  of  ideas  in  producing  bodily 
states,  show  to  what  great  lengths  the  power  of  imagination  may  go  in 
a  peculiar  class  of  tempemmcntfl. — (See  his  criticism  on  Reichenbach,  and 
hid  writings  goneraUy.) 
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rt  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  chemical  combination  M?  0^ 
or  two  atoms  of  a  metal  with  three  of  oxygen  (termed  sesqui- 
oxides)  causes  sweetnesa  Alumina  is  an  illustration ;  for 
alum  is  known  to  be  sweet  as  well  as  astringent  The  oxide 
of  chromium  is  still  sweeter.  Glucina  is  the  sweetest  of  all, 
and  has  its  name  from  this  quality. 

The  salt  of  silver,  termed  hypo-sulphite,  and  its  com- 
binations with  hypo-sulphites  of  the  alkalies,  are  the  sweetest 
bodies  known. 

The  salts  of  lime  are  bitter.  • 

The  organic  alkalies  are  all  intensely  bitter;  quinine, 
morphine,  strychnine,  are  instances.  The  taste  of  strychnine 
is  apparent  when  diluted  with  water,  to  the  degree  of  one  in 
a  million. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  vegetable  compounds,  neutral 
bodies,  which  are  at  present  characterized  as  the  bitter  and 
extractive  principles  of  plants.  I  quote  a  few  examples  from 
the  list  given  in  Gregory's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  457. 

Qentianine,  from  Gentiana  lutea,  forms  yellow  needles, 
very  bitter.  AisivihiTie,  fram  Artemisia  dbsintheum,  or 
wormwood,  is  a  semi-crystalline  mass,  very  bitter,  soluble  in 
alcohol  Tancuetine.  from  tanaedum  vulgare,  is  very  similar 
to  it  Syringine  is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac,  syringa 
vulgaris.  Cbloeynthine,  the  active  principle  of  colocynth,  is 
amorphous,  intensely  bitter  and  purgative. 

Quassine  is  a  yellow,  crystalline,  and  very  bitter  sub- 
stance, from  the  wood  of  quassia  amara.  Lupvline  is 
the  bitter  principle  of  hops.  LiminiiUy  or  Limine,  is  a 
bitter  crystalline  matter,  found  in  the  seeds  of  oranges, 
lemons,  &a 

With  regard  to  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in 
general,  Gmelin  remarks  : — '  Some  organic  compounds,  as 
gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  white  of  egg,  &c.,  have  no  taste ; 
others  have  a  sour  taste  (most  acids) ;  or  a  rough  taste 
(tannin) ;  or  sweet  (sugar,  glycerine,  glycocol) ;  or  bitter 
(bitter  principles,  narcotic  substances,  and  many  acrid  sul>- 
stances,  also  many  resins) ;  or  acrid  (acrid  oils  and  camphors, 
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acrid   resins,  acrid  alkaloids};  or  fierr  (alcoholic  fiquids, 
TOlatfle  oils,  camphoreV    (Cbemntry,  YoL  VII,  pi  ^) 

Not  only  are  the  difEeient  classes  of  vegetable  and  animal 
prodocta  distingaished  by  their  taste,  as  apples  from  apricots, 
wine  from  cider,  flesh  from  fat,  but  in  eT»j  such  dass  there 
are  many  distii^mshable  TsrietiesL  The  dass  of  winesi, 
based  on  the  conmion  ingredient,  aIcoh<d,  spreads  oat  into 
innumerable  kinds  from  the  presence  of  sapid  snbstances  in 
quantity  so  small  as  to  elude  the  search  of  the  chemist  It 
is  shown  by  this  and  by  many  other  {acts,  that  an  extremely 
ndnnte  portion  of  a  sapid  substance  may  make  itself  acutely 
felt  to  the  taste.  The  bitter  element  of  soot^  for  example, 
can  be  distinguished  in  cookery  to  a  very  high  d^ree  of 
dilution. 

Acids  and  bitters  are  said  to  be  the  most  readily  detected  of 
all  sapid  substances  ;  then  saline,  and  lastly,  saccharine.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  10,000  of  water, 
and  one  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  83,000  of  water,  can  be 
detected,  when  carefully  compared  with  pure  water.  Sugar 
cannot  be  tasted  when  there  is  less  than  one  in  80  or  90  of 
water;  and  of  common  salt,  one  part  is  necessary  to  200  of 
water  (Marshall's  Physiology,  L,  481). 

2.  The  organ  of  Taste  is  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  of  sen- 
sibility is  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surfiEice. 

'  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  all  over  with 
numerous  projections,  or  eminences,  named  papUlcB.  They 
are  found  also  upon  the  tip  and  free  borders,  where  however 
they  gradually  become  smaller,  and  disappear  towards  its 
under  surface/  These  papillas  are  distinguished  into  three 
orders,  varying  both  in  size  and  in  form. 

'  The  larg^  papillae,  eight  to  fifteen  in  number,  are  found 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  arranged  in  two  rows,  which 
run  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  and  meet  towards  the 
foramen  caecum,  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  V/  '  The  middle- 
iixed  papillae,  more  numerous  than  the  last,  are  little  rounded 
eminences  scattered  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue ;  but  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers 
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jiapills  are  the  most  numerous  of  all.  They  are  minute, 
conical,  tapering,  or  cylindrical  processes,  which  are  densely 
packed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
towards  the  base  of  which  they  gradually  disappear.  They 
are  arranged  in  lines,  which  correspond  at  first  with  the 
i>blique  direction  o£  the  two  ridges  of  the  large  papillfe,  but 
gradually  become  transverse  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue.' 

'  These  different  kinds  of  papillae  are  highly  vascular  aud 
sensitive  prolongations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue.  When  injected,  they  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  capillary  vessels  ;  the  large  papillse,  contaiuing  many  vas- 
cular loops,  whilst  the  smallest  papillte  are  penetrated  by 
only  a  single  loop.  Nerves  proceed  in  abundance  to  those 
parts  of  the  tongue  which  are  covered  with  papillfe,  into 
which  the  nerve-tubes  penetrate."  '  The  papillie  are  un- 
doubtedly the  parts  chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of 
taste  ;  but  they  also  possess,  in  a  very  acute  degree,  common 
tactile  sensibility.' — QPAIN. 

The  nerves  supplied  to  the  tongue  are  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  on  the  back  part,  and  twigs  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  fore 
part.  The  former  must  be  considered  as  in  all  probability 
the  nerve  of  taste  proper.  The  fifth  pair,  being  a  nerve  of 
touch,  can  confer  that  high  tactile  sensibility  distinguishing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  but  there  are  no  facts  decisively  show- 
ing any  portion  of  this  nerve  to  be  the  medium  of  pure  taste. 
It  is  true  that  some  ao-called  tastes,  as  the  sour  or  acid,  can 
be  discerned  by  the  tip,  but  these  are  properly  of  the  nature 
of  pungent  or  fiery  stimulation,  capable  of  acting  on  ner^'ea 
of  touch.  A  bitter  taste,  which  appeals  to  the  strict  gustatory 
sensibility,  is  felt  principally  iu  the  back  part  of  the  tongue. 
Fiery,  cooling,  and  astringent  tastes  may  arise  through  the 
lips  and  the  gums,  showing  that  they  are  merely  effects  on 
our  common  or  tactile  sensibility.  Mustard  acts  on  any 
tactile  surface  with  variations  of  degree  merely.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  excite  a  pure  gustittoiy  sensation  by  irritating 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
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3.  With  regard  to  the  precise  localities  of  the  tongne 
where  the  sensibility  resides,  there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion.  '  We  conclude  generally/  say  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman,  '  with  regard  to  the  tongue,  that  the  whole  dorsal, 
or  upper,  surface  possesses  taste,  but  especially  the  circum- 
ferential parts — viz.,  the  base,  sides,  and  apex.  These  latter 
regions  are  most  favourably  situated  for  testing  the  sapid 
qualities  of  the  food ;  while  they  are  much  less  exposed  than 
the  central  part  to  the  pressure  and  friction  occasioned  by 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  during  mastication^  The  central 
region,  as  a  whole,  is  more  strongly  protected  by  its  dense 
epithelium,  and  is  rougher,  to  aid  in  the  comminution  and 
dispersion  of  the  food.'  But  in  addition  to  the  tongue,  '  the 
soft  palate  and  its  arches,  with  the  surface  of  the  tonsils, 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  taste  in  various  degrees  in  different 
individuals.' — I,  443. 

The  increasing  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  from  tip  to  back, 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  move  the  food  gradually  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  be  finally  swallowed. 
The  same  sensibility,  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of 
feeling-guided  action,  or  volition,  keeps  up  the  mastication, 
whereby  the  sapid  action  of  the  food  is  increased  by  solution 
and  comminution  of  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  mastication  is 
purely  a  voluntary  act,  while  deglutition  or  swallowing  is 
purely  reflex  and  involuntary. 

Among  the  conditions  of  taste,  in  addition  to  solubility, 
it  is  noticed  that  'taste,  like  touch,  is  much  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  surface  acted  on ;  and  is  also  heightened  by  the 
motion  and  moderate  pressui^  of  the  substance  on  the  gusta- 
tory membrane.'  In  order  to  taste,  also,  the  tongue  must  not 
be  in  a  dry  or  a  parched  condition.  '  The  impression  of  cold 
air  deadens  the  sense  of  taste.'* 

*  Another  oondition  of  taste,  brought  to  1ic:ht  by  the  res^archec  of 
Graham  on  'Pialysis/  is  that  the  substance  should  belong  to  the  'crystalloid* 
class  of  bodies,  and  not  to  the  '  colloid '  class.  The  colloids  are  represented 
by  starch,  the  gums,  caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  gelatine,  vegetable  and 
animul  extractive  matters.    Now,  it  is  a  law  that  these  coUoida  do  not  penor 
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4.  The  precise  mode  of  action  whereby  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  are  stimulated  has  not  as  yet  been  explained.  Taste 
may  be  produced  by  mechanical  iiTitalion  of  the  surface,  as 
by  a  smart  tap  with  the  fingers  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 
by  galvanism.  A  stream  of  cold  air  directed  upou  the  tongue 
gives  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  saltpetre.  If  we  look  at  the  sub- 
stances that  cause  taste  proper,  it  appears  prababie,  that  their 
chomical  constitution  is  the  determining  circumstance,  whence 
it  would  seem  that  the  action  is  a  chemical  one.  A  certain 
secretion  from  tlie  hlood  vessels  that  line  the  papillaa  of  the 
tongue  combines  with  the  dissolved  food,  and  the  act  of 
combination  constitutes  the  stimulus  of  the  nerve  fibres. 
We  know  that  a  chemical  action  on  any  sui'face  or  tissue  will 
BuE&ce  to  stimulate  a  nerve  and  produce  sensation  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  mode  of  stimulus  either  in  taste 
or  in  smell. 

5.  Having  thus  considered  the  external  objects  of  the 
sense,  and  the  structure  of  the  organ,  it  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  mental  phenomena,  that  is,  the  Sensations  them> 
selves.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will 
gather,  if  he  has  not  otherwise  remarked  it,  that  the  tongue 
is  the  seat  of  a  twofold  sensibility,  taste  and  touch.  I 
go  still  further,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  thi-eefold  sensibility, 
viz. — touch,  taste  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  and  relish, 
or  8  participation  in  the  alimentary  sensations ;  the  reasons 
are  the  following.  First,  there  is  an  obvious  continuity 
of  structure  in  the  tongue  and  alimentary  canal,  a  common 
cbaracttir  of  surface  as  regards  mucous  membrane,  glands. 


tnle  oae  anotber,  except  with  stovneu  and  difficulty ;  whereas  a  crj-stulloid 
body  like  «ugar  or  tall  pcnelntaii  n  collcid  very  reddily.  Animal  membruies 
belong  '0  tbo  colloid  cIom,  itnd  accordingly  whils  thoy  are  fr*dy  permcaled 
by  crysuUoid  aubntiuices,  they  resist  the  paunge  of  itarcli,  gum,  nlbumeci, 
IceUtinG,  &&  Thie  would  be  a  ■uflicb.-nt  Teuton  for  the  ■beenee  of  tatta  in 
IhvH  bodie).  Qraham  remnrlu:— 'While  aaluble  cryebilloidi  are  always 
highly  npid,  aaluble  colloida  are  aingolarly  insipid.  It  may  be  queationed 
whether  m  colloid,  wbeo  tasted,  ever  reachea  the  aentiint  oxtremilicB  of  thu 
Dervea  of  the  palate,  as  the  tatter  Bie  piohtibly  prelected  by  a  colluidal  mem* 
brans  impeimeahle  to  aoiuble  subsliiiicua  of  tliu  aame  physical  a       '     '      ' 
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and  papillae,  which  would  imply  some  community  of  action 
and  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  '  We  may  here  allude 
to  a  certain  gradation  that  is  apparent  from  the  papillae  of 
touch,  through  those  of  taste,  to  the  absorbing  villi  of  the 
small  intestines.  Touch  shades  into  taste,  and  at  a  lower 
point  sensibility  is  lost' — (Todd  and  Bowman,  I.,  441.) 
Secondly,  the  tongue,  besides  its  power  of  discriminating 
niceties  of  taste  that  have  very  little  reference  to  digestibility, 
can  inform  us  at  once  whether  a  substance  will  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  being,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  stomach,  afiected  like  it  by  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  contacts.  Thirdly,  the  peculiarity  we  call  relish, 
is  not  the  same  as  a  mere  taste.  For  the  type  of  taste,  I  may 
take  such  substances  as  common  salt,  quinine,  soot,  Epsom 
salts ;  for  relishes,  I  would  select  butter  and  animal  flesh ; 
the  savoury  in  cookery  being  made  up  much  more  of  relishes 
than  of  tastes.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  governs  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  After  an  attack  of  sea-sickness,  a 
person  is  still  in  a  condition  to  discriminate  sour,  bitter, 
alkaline,  or  acrid,  when  the  choicest  food  excites  no  relish  in 
the  mouth.  Fresh,  disgusting,  nauseous,  are  terms  applying 
to  the  stomachic  sensibility  and  to  that  portion  of  the  tongue 
in  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  and  not  to  tastes  as  I  under- 
stand them.  With  this  explanation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  detail  the  sensations  of  the  tongue. 

6.  Deferring  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  purely 
tactile  sensibility,  shared  by  the  tongue  in  common  with  the 
skin  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth,  we  shall  have  to 
classify  and  describe  the  several  kinds  of  sensations  coming 
under  both  Taste  and  Eelish.  On  the  general  plan  of  taking 
the  least  intellectual  sensations  first,  we  should  commence  with 
the  relishes  and  disgusts  of  taste,  which  constitute  its  relation 
with  the  alimentary  sensations  already  treated  of.  But  these 
feelings  need  not  be  again  gone  into  in  the  detail ;  all  that 
appeai-s  necessary  is  to  quote  a  few  instances,  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  distinctions  we  have  drawn, 
between  the  alimentary  sensations  of  the  stomach  and  those 
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of  ttie  Diouth,  and  between  both  and  the  proper  sensations  of 
taste, 

7.  The  classificauon  will  therefore  coiumeuce  (I.)  with 
Relishes.  These  are  the  agreeable  feelings  arising  from  the 
stimulus  of  food  oa  the  orRans  of  mastication  and  deglutition ; 
they  are  intense  in  degrea  The  substances  that  produce  them 
in  greatest  amount  are  reckoned  savoury  by  pre-eminence. 
Animal  food  has  the  highest  power  of  exciting  a  vigorous 
relish,  or  that  keen  sensation  so  pDwerl'ul  as  a  stimulus  to 
mastication  and  the  taking  of  food,  rendering  the  individual 
voracious  for  the  time  being.  A  healthy  digestion  and  the 
state  of  hunger  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  strong  relish, 
whether  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  mouth  ;  from  which  fact,  as 
already  said,  we  can  discern  the  difference  there  is  between  a 
mere  taste  and  a  relish.  Butter  and  oils  and  fatty  substances 
are  relishes,  used  for  that  purpose  along  with  the  more  in- 
sipid kinds  of  food,  such  as  bread.  Sugar  is  both  a  taste  and 
a  relish.  Being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  animal  life,  as  is 
proved  by  the  function  of  the  saliva  in  producing  it  from 
starchy  substances,  there  is  a  direct  craving  for  it  throughout 
tlie  system ;  and  everything  craved  for  ia  this  way  is  likely 
to  produce  a  far  deeper  impression  than  a  mere  sensation  of 
t«£te. 

The  relish  in  the  mouth  is  much  more  intense  or  acute 
than  the  feeling  in  the  stomach,  although  this  last  may  be 
more  ioSuential  upon  the  general  tone  of  the  system  by  its 
amount  That  the  two  interests  are  not  altogether  identical 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  many  tongue-relishes  are 
bard  of  digestion.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
what  passes  in  the  mouth  is  found  nauseous  to  the  digestion ; 
ao  far  the  two  senses  would  seem  to  be  in  accord. 

8.  Reli&hea  imply  their  opposite,  Disguats.  This  seusation 
is  inspired  by  certain  substances  as  part  of  their  nature ;  at 
particular  times  it  may  arise  from  any  contact  whatever,  the 
alimentary  surface  being  in  a  state  of  distemper.  Oily  sub- 
stances, when  cold  and  solid,  are  relishes  ;  but,  when  hot  and 
liquid,  readily  disagree  with  the  palate.     Itepletion  renders 
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any  kind  of  food  distasteful,  and  some  kinds  absolutely 
nauseous.  In  every  point  of  view,  this  feeling  is  as  much 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  on  the 
material  tasted. 

The  different  degrees  of  relish  and  nausea  exhaust  all  that 
part  of  taste  in  sympathy  with  digestion  ;  what  follows,  next 
in  order,  belongs  (II.)  to  the  distinctive  sensibility  of  the 
tongue. 

9.  Sweet  tastes.  At  the  head  of  these,  we  must  class  the 
sugary  taste,  as  being  the  most  prevalent  of  all  forms  of 
sweetness.  The  sweetness  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  of  bread, 
of  milk,  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  of  confectionery  in  general, 
is  known  to  arise  from  sugar.  Besides  the  relish,  it  acts 
strongly  upon  the  sense  of  taste  proper ;  but  no  pleasure  of 
mere  taste  can  be  compared  in  amount  and  influence  to  an 
agreeable  alimentary  feeling.  We  can  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  pleasures  of  taste  proper  have  as  a  whole  a  less  in- 
fluential action  thun  the  other  class,  and  this  must  serve  as  a 
defining  circumstance  for  every  individual  of  them.  The 
feeling  of  a  sweet  taste  is  acute,  but  does  not  inspire  the 
energy  of  volition  that  follows  up  a  savoury  morseL  When 
digestion  is  satisfied,  there  remains  the  enjoyment  of  sweets, 
and  when  the  taste  for  these  becomes  cloyed  by  repetition,  it 
is  by  an  independent  effect  on  the  gustatory  nerves. 

But  the  great  distinction  of  this  feeling,  and  of  all  other 
feelings  of  taste  proper,  relates  to  the  intellect,  or  to  the 
power  of  discrimination  belonging  to  this  organ,  whereby  au 
indefinite  number  of  substances  can  produce  impressions 
recognized  by  us  as  totally  difiei-ent  in  character,  which  im- 
pressions of  difierence  can  remain  or  be  recalled,  after  the 
original  is  gone,  to  compare  with  new  cases  that  may  arise, 
and  to  give  that  sense  of  agreement  or  disagreement  whereon 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  based.  In  the  case  of 
sweetness,  for  example,  not  only  can  we  be  affected  with  the 
pleasurable  feeling  or  emotion  belonging  to  it,  but  we  can  be 
distinctively  affected  by  a  great  many  substances  possessing 
the  quality ;  we  can  identify  some,  and  feel  a  want  of  identity 
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of  yesterday  as  to  compare  it  with  a  taste  of  to-day.  This 
I'eature  distinguishes  the  feelings  ■■f  the  mouth  from  organic 
feelings  ;  it  distinguishes  in  some  degree  tastes  from  relishes, 
although  these  last  are  also  discriminated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  it  is  the  point  of  superiority  which  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch,  have  to  a  still  greater  degree  ovet  organic  sensa- 
tions. 

10.  Biller  tastes.  These  are  exemplified  by  quinine, 
gentian,  or  bitter  aloes.  This,  and  not  sourness,  ia  the  proper 
contrast  of  aweeL  As  aweetness  is  the  pleasure  proper  to 
taste,  80  bitterness  is  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  form  of  pain 
inflicted  through  this  sense.  "Without  having  the  bulk  and 
influence  of  the  massive  forms  of  pain,  this  sensation  is  highly 
intense  in  its  own  limited  region,  expressing  itself  by  wryness 
and  contortion  of  the  features.  The  sweet  and  the  bitter 
represent  the  two  characteristic  modes  of  acting  on  the  pure 
gustatory  nerves.  They  are  distinct  frora  relish  on  the  one 
hand,  which  involves  sympathies  with  the  stomach,  and  from 
the  modes  of  tactile  sensibility  on  the  other.  The  classes 
tliat  remain  involve  (HI)  in  a  greater  or  a  leas  degree  the 
nerves  of  touch. 

11.  Saline  tastes.  Common  salt  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  class.  Mineral  waters,  containing  salts  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  have  a  saline  taste.  This  taste  is 
rarely  an  agreeable  one,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  disagree- 
able, but  we  should  be  disposed  to  describe  the  feeling,  in 
most  instances,  as  singular  and  characteristic  rather  than  as 
either  pleasing  or  the  reverse.  Of  it,  as  of  all  that  follow,  the 
character  is  best  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  can  be  discrimi- 
nated from  every  other. 

The  repulsive  taste  of  Epsom  salts  would  be  tenned  a 
compound  of  the  saline  and  the  bitter. 

12.  The  alkaline  taste  ia  usually  more  energetic  than  the 
saline,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  a  salt  is  a  neutralized 
alkali.  But  if  the  remark  above  made  be  correct,  namely, 
that  salts  owe  their  taste  principally  to  their  base,  the  alkali 
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ought  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  the  saline  in  taste. 
Most  mineral  alkalies,  and  some  earths  and  oxides  of  metals 
have  characteristic  tastes,  rarely  agreeable,  and  often  not 
markedly  disagreeable. 

13.  The  8(ywr  or  CLdd,  taste  is  much  more  uniform  in  its 
nature  than  either  the  saline  or  the  alkaline ;  which  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the  acid  quality  itself, 
irrespective  of  the  constituent  elements.  This  is  a  sharp, 
peneti'ating,  pungent  action,  having,  when  very  powerful,  the 
pain  more  of  a  burn,  than  of  a  repulsive  taste ;  in  diluted 
forms  it  is  an  agreeable  pungent  stimulus  to  the  mouth;  hence 
the  liking  for  vinegar  (the  sour  of  cookery  as  sugar  is  the 
sweet),  and  for  acid  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  galvanic  current 
in  the  mouth  causes  sourness. 

14  The  astringent  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  sensation  of 
taste ;  as  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  eflPect  of  alum  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  acid  action, 
and  still  more  in  this  of  astringency,  we  depart  farther  and 
farther  from  the  proper  feeling  of  tasta  Astringent  sub- 
stances act  on  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes 
generally ;  and  the  influence  lies  in  a  kind  of  contraction  or 
forcible  shrinking  of  the  part,  to  which  we  are  sensitive 
whenever  it  occurs  as  a  touch.  The  '  rough  taste  of  tannin ' 
may  be  put  down  under  astringency. 

15.  The  JUry  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors,  mustard,  pepper, 
camphors,  and  volatile  oils,  given  in  G melius  classification, 
seems  to  me  to  be  happily  designated.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  too  is  more  a  tactile  action  than  a  gustative, 
although  in  some  of  the  other  substances  entering  with 
alcohol  into  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  there  is  a  genuine 
stimulus  of  the  taste.  The  acrid  taste  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  form  of  the  fiery,  or  astringent,  combined  with  some  in- 
gredient of  the  bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eflfect  of 
peppermint  resembles  a  cold  contact  on  the  skin.  The 
pungency  that  marks  all  this  class  of  sensations  is  a  re- 
markable state  of  feeling,  deserving  to  be  once  for  all  dis- 
cussed at  length.     This  discussion,  however,  I  prefer  to  take 
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up  nnder  the  sense  of  smell,  the  next  in  order  in  our 
arrangement 

16.  With  regard  to  the  Intellectual  aspect  of  Tastes  in 
general,  Longet  observes  that  these  sensations  are  deficient 
as  regards  the  power  of  being  remembered ;  and  he  gives  as 
a  proof  the  fact  that,  when  we  dream  of  being  present  at  a 
repast,  we  see  the  viands  but  do  not  taste  them.  The  fact 
is  not  beyond  question,  and  besides,  it  is  an  extreme  com- 
parison ;  it  contrasts  the  most  intellectual  of  all  the  senses, 
the  most  abiding  of  all  sensations,  with  those  that  are  least 
80.  It  is  so  far  true,  that  we  do  not  recover  sensations 
of  taste  so  as  to  live  habitually  on  the  ideas  of  them,  but 
they  are  slightly  recoverable  even  as  ideas,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  identification  and  contrast,  they  may  be  recovered 
to  a  very  great  extent.  A  wine  tasted  to-day  can  be  pro- 
nounced the  same  or  not  the  same  as  a  wine  tasted  a  week 
ago,  while  well  marked  tastes  may  be  remembered  for  years 
in  this  way. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  sense  is  also  illustrated 
by  its  improvability.  A  wine-taster,  a  cook,  or  a  chemist, 
can  acquire  a  delicate  sensibility  to  diJTerences  of  taste, 
implying  that  its  impressions  can  find  an  abiding  place  in 
the  memory. 

SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

This  sense  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  oigan  of  Taste, 
with  which  smell  frequently  co-operates ;  but  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  lungs  to  test  the 
purity  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

1.  The  external  objects  of  Smell,  the  material  substances 
whose  contact  produces  the  sensations,  are  very  numerous. 
They  require  to  be  in  the  gaseous  state^  in  the  same  way  that 
the  ^bjects  of  taste  require  to  be  liquified.  Solids  and 
liquids,  therefore,  have  no  smell  except  by  being  evaporated 
or  volatilized. 

The  greater  number  of  gases  and  vapours  are  odorous. 
Of  inodorous  gases,  the  principal  are  the  elements  of  the 
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atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  vapoor  of 
water  or  steam,  and  carbfjiiic  acid*  In  the  long  list  of 
;^aseons  bodies  recognized  by  the  chemist,  we  find  Ter}* 
generally  some  action  on  the  nostrils, — carbonic  oxide,  snl- 
phnrons  acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  the  nitrons  gases,  ammonia, 
sniphnretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  the  vapour  of 
muriatic,  nitric,  and  other  acids.  The  singular  substance 
ozone,  produced  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  is  named 
from  its  smell,  which  is  the  smell  of  sulphur,  and  of  the 
odour  given  forth  by  electricity.  Some  of  the  metals  and 
aolid  minerals  give  out  an  odour,  as,  for  example,  the  garlic 
smell  of  arsenic,  and  the  odour  of  a  piece  of  quartz  when 
broken.  The  eflBuvia  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  countless ; 
besides  such  widely  sprrad  products  as  alcohol  and  the  ethers, 
a  vast  number  of  plants  have  characteristic  odours,  usually 
attaching  to  their  flowers.  The  animal  kingdom  also  fur- 
nishes a  variety  of  odours ;  some  general,  as  the  '  scent  of 
blood,'  and  others  special,  as  musk,  the  flavour  of  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  pig.  'All  volatile  organic  compounds,*  says  Gmelin, 
'are  odoriferous,  and  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  ver}- 
strong  odours ;  eg.  volatile  acids,  volatile  oils,  camphors  or 
stearoptenes,  and  alcoholic  liquids ;  marsh  gas  (carburetted 
hydrogen),  and  olefiant  gas,  have  but  very  little  odour.' 

The  pleasant  odours,  chemically  considered,  are  hydro- 
carbons ;  that  is,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  Such  is  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  eau  de  Cologne, 
attar  of  roses,  and  the  perfumes.  Many  smells,  however, 
elude  investigation  from  the  minuteness  of  the  substance 
causing  them.  Thus  the  vinous  flavour  is  due  to  a  substance 
which  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  separate,  being  termed 
the  oenanthic  ether ;  but  the  bouquet  of  individual  wines  has 
not  been  laid  hold  o£ 

^  With  regard  to  carbonic  acid,  the  assertion  as  to  the  absence  of  smell 

is  true  of  the  amount  present  in  the  atmosphere :  but,  collected  in  mass,  this 

gas  has  a  slightly  pongent,  somewhat  acid  odour.    As  with  pungent  odoun 

^merally,  the  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  Ihu  fiiih 

ilr,  and  not  to  the  proper  ol£utory  sensibility. 
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The  repulsive  and  disagreeable  odours  very  frequently 
contain  sulphur.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  disgusting  class. 

The  worst  smelling  suhstaDces  as  yet  discovered  have 
arsenic  for  their  base,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract    (Gregory's  Chemistry,  p.  382.) 

*  When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  along  with  arsenious 
ncid,  a  very  remarkable  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  the 
oxide  of  a  new  radical.  This  liquid,  which  is  spontaneously 
inflammable,  and  has  a  most  offensive  alliaceous  smell,  has 
long  been  known  in  an  impure  state,  under  the  names  of 
liquor  of  Cadet,  and  cUcarsine.  Bunsen,  by  a  long  series  of 
the  most  profound  and  persevering  researches,  established  its 
true  character  as  the  oxide  of  the  radical  kakodyle'  This 
radical,  when  obtained,  *is  a  clear  liquid,  refracting  light 
strongly.  When  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in  lai^e  square  prisms, 
and  acquires,  when  pure,  the  appearance  of  ice.  Its  smell  is 
insupportably  offensive,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  poisonoua 
The  two  latter  characters  belong  to  all  the  compounds  of 
kakodyle,  with  hardly  an  exception.'  Protoxide  of  kakodyle, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  liquor  of  Cadet,  is  most  oflTensive 
to  the  smell,  and  very  nauseous  to  the  taste.  '  Chloride  of 
kakodyle  is  a  volatile,  horribly  fetid  liquid,  the  vapour  of 
which  attacks  strongly  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
provokes  a  flow  of  tears.' 

The  pungent  odours  have  ammonia  for  their  typa  The 
volatile  alkali,  nicotine,  the  element  of  the  snufis,  is  an  instanca 
In  smelling  salts,  ammonia  is  the  substance  given  forth. 

Liebig  has  been  able  to  lay  hold  of,  and  isolate,  the  sub- 
stance that  gives  the  odour  of  roast  meat  Burning  fat  gives 
forth  odours  that  exemplify  the  volatile  oils  specified  by 
Gmelin. 

2.  The  development  or  production  of  odours  is  favoured 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances.      Heat,   by  its  volatilizing 
power,  and  by  promoting  decomposition,  is  the  most  power! 
agent    Light,  also,  which  carries  forward  the  developme 
of  the  plant,  is  an  odoriferous  influenca     Hence  the  abund 
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ance  and  variety  of  odours  in  warm  and  snnny  climates, 
and  in  the  summer  season.  The  presence  of  moisture  is 
often  favourable  -,  but  the  manner  of  acting  of  this  agency  is 
not  always  obvious.  It  may  perhaps  dissolve  solid  matters, 
and  so  put  them  in  the  way  of  being  volatilized ;  this  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  evolution  of  perfumes  after  a  shower.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  flowers  are  most  odorous  when  dried. 
Friction  is  a  source  of  odours  ;  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  flint 
or  siliceous  rock  a  smell  is  given  forth ;  sulphur  treated  in 
the  same  way  has  a  smelL  Many  of  the  metals  have  the 
same  property.  Doubtless  some  ingredient  is  volatilized  by 
the  rubbing  action. 

3.  The  diffusion  of  odours  is  an  interesting  point,  and  has 
been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Graham. 
Some  odours  are  light,  and  therefore  diffuse  rapidly  and  rise 
high;  as,  for  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Such  is 
evidently  the  character  of  the  aromatic  and  spice  odours ; 
they,  by  their  intensity  and  diffusibility  combined,  are  smelt 
at  great  distances.  The  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago are  recognized  far  out  at  sea.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  sweet  odours  are  remarkably  persistent,  while  the 
sulphuretted  compounds,  which  are  among  the  most  nauseous, 
are  very  rapidly  destroyed  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  animal  effluvia  (excepting  sulphuretted  hydrogen) 
are  dense  gases,  and  are  diffused  slowly.  They  do  not  rise 
high  in  the  air.  In  scenting,  a  pointer  keeps  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground.  The  unwholesome  effluvia  of  the  decaying 
matter  laid  on  the  soil  is  avoided  by  getting  to  a  moderate 
height ;  a  person  lying  will  smell  what  would  not  be  smelt 
by  one  standing.  The  danger  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in 
ti-opical  swamps  is  a  matter  of  fatal  experience  ;  swung  in  a 
tree  fifty  feet  high,  one  may  pass  the  night  safely.  Here 
diffusibility  is  one,  although  not  the  only  circumstance ; 
(luring  the  night,  the  ventilation  or  upward  current  from  the 
ground  is  arrested,  and  the  malaria,  being  little  diffusible  or 
buoyant,  settles  on  the  surface. 

4  We  have  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  smell,  that  is 


ft 
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the  Nose,  'This  organ  consists  of,  first,  the  anterior  prominent 
part,  composed  of  bone  and  cartilage,  with  muscles  which 
slightly  move  the  Iatl«r,  and  two  orifices  opening  downwards; 
and  secondly,  of  the  two  nasal  fossae,  in  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  expanded.  The  narrow  cavities  last  mentioned  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  partition  (the  septum  of 
tlift  nose)  formed  of  hone  and  cartilage  ;  they  communicate  at 
the  outer  sides  with  hollows  in  the  neighbouring  bones,  and 
tliey  open  backwards  into  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior 
nares,'  or  openings.  The  sensitive  surface  is  a  membrane 
lining  the  whole  of  the  interior  complicated  cavities,  called 
the  pituitary  or  Sckneiderian  membrane.  The  tortuosity  of 
the  passages  of  the  nose  gives  extent  of  surface  to  this  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  noae  as  a 
whole.  I  shall  quote  part  of  the  anatomical  description  of 
this  sensitive  tissue.  '  The  cavities  of  the  nose  are  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane  of  peculiar  structure,  which,  like  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  almost 
inseparably  united  with  the  periostium  and  perichondrium, 
over  which  it  hes.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  fibro- 
mucous  membranes,  and  it  is  highly  vascular.  Named  the 
pituitary  membrane,  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  through 
the  anterior  openings  of  the  nose;  with  the  mucous  membrane 
(if  the  pharynx,  through  the  posterior  apertui-es  of  the  nasal 
fossffi  ;  with  the  conjunctiva  (of  the  eye),  through  the  nasal 
duct  and  lachrymal  canals ;  and  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  several  sinuses  (hollows)  which  communicate  witli  the 
nasal  fosses.  The  pituitary  membrane,  however,  varies  much 
in  thickness,  vascularity,  and  general  appearance  in  these 
different  parts.'  With  regard  also  to  the  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  on  the  membrane,  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  parts,  the  general  fact  being  that  the  distribution  is 
most  copious  in  the  interior  i>arts  of  the  cavity  or  those 
farthest  removed  from  the  outer  openings.  The  parts  near 
the  openings  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair, 
which  give  to  these  parts  a  tactile  sensibility,  excited  i 
pungent  odours,  and  by  cold. 
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The  olfactory  nerve  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  nerves 
of  sense ;  it  passes  inward  to  a  special  ganglion,  called  the 
olfactory  ganglion,  which  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  brain 
of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  the  lower  orders  stands 
forth  as  a  distinct  lobe,  or  division,  of  the  encephalon. 

5.  The  action  of  odours  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  has 
next  to  be  considered.  On  this  subject,  as  on  the  action  of 
sapid  substances  on  the  tongue,  much  remains  to  be  known. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  interesting  facts  which  show  that 
the  action  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  or  at  least  depends  upon 
chemical  conditions.  For  the  following  statements  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Graham. 

Odorous  substances  in  general  are  such  as  can  be  readily 
acted  on  by  oxygen.  For  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  most  intense  of  odours,  is  rapidly  decomposed  in 
the  air  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  the  hydro-carbons,  above  alluded  to  as  odorous, 
are  all  oxidizable,—  the  ethers,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils 
that  make  the  aromatic  perfumes.  The  gases  that  have  no 
smell  are  not  acted  on  by  oxygen  at  common  temperatures. 
The  marsh  gas,  carburretted  hydrogen,  is  a  remarkable  case 
in  point.  This  gas  has  no  smelL  As  a  proof  of  the  absence 
of  the  oxidizable  property.  Professor  Graham  has  obtained  & 
quantity  of  the  gas,  from  the  deep  mines  where  it  had  lain 
for  geological  ages,  and  has  found  it  actually  mixed  up  with 
free  oxygen,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  if  there  had 
been  the  smallest  tendency  for  the  two  to  combina  Again, 
hydrogen  has  no  smell,  if  obtained  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances ;  now  this  gas,  although  combining  with  oxygen  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  does  not  so  combine  at  any 
temperature  endurable  by  the  human  tissues. 

It  is  farther  determined,  that  unless  a  stream  of  air  con- 
taining oxygen  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  along 
with  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  no  smell  is  produced.  Also, 
if  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  accompanies  an  odour,  the  effect 
is  arrested. 

In  the  third  place,  certain  of  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
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have  been  actually  shown  to  be  decomposed  in  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing smell.  Thus,  when  a.  small  quiLutity  of  seleiiiurett^d 
hydrogen  passes  through  the  nose,  the  metallic  selenium  la 
found  reduced  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavitiea. 
The  action  on  the  sense  ia  very  strong,  notwithstanding  the 
miouteneaa  of  the  dose ;  there  is  an  intensely  bad  smell,  as 
of  decaying  cabbage,  and  the  irritation  of  the  membrane 
causes  catarrh 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  ptove  that  there  is  a 
chemical  action  at  work  in  smell,  and  that  this  action  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
odorous  substance.  The  effect  of  ozune,  which  is  considered 
a  more  active  form  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  not  oxidizable, 
may  be  to  decompose  the  nasal  mucus,  and  so  to  stimulate 
the  nerve  of  sraelL* 

6.  We  pass  now  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  phenomena 
of  smell ;  the  scTisatitms,  or  peculiar  states  of  consciousness, 
tliat  all  those  physical  antecedents  end  in  giving  birth  to. 
Unavoidable  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  these  mental 
effects  in  the  description  of  the  smelling  substances. 

'  Linnaeus  has  divided  odours  into  seven  principal  classes ; 
Ist  aromalio,  as  the  carnation,  the  laurel,  &c. ;  2nd.  jTograiU, 
as  the  lily,  the  crocus,  the  jasmine,  &c ;  3rd.  ambroiiac, 
among  which  are  musk  and  amber;  4th.  alliaceous,  v]uc\i 
ai-e  agreeable  to  some  persons  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and 
have  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  garlic, — assafcetida,  for 

*  The  minatoDeu  of  tbe  particlea  of  bodies  Bcltng  on  the  acnse  of  smell 
bm  ofton  been  dwelt  upon  as  a  gtrikiog  cioiople  of  the  dirisibilily  of  mattet, 
Sulphnretted  hydrogoD  in  the  utuiospbere,  in  tbe  proportion  of  odu  to  ■ 
million,  is  diitinotly  petoeptible.  Ammoniu  is  perctiptibla  in  tlie  propottion 
«l  1  10  193.000. 

'ILe  following  mtnatA  qtinntiUes  of  diS^ient  subltance)  spread  out  on  the 
mrface  of  mncU  oiue  a  distinct  sensation ;  -of  phosphuretted  hjdiagea 
•Am  BT- ;  of  sulphurotlod  hydrogen  nr'ira  tT-  :  of  Btonune  n.jaa  gr. ; 
o(  oil  of  re^  TTTshTS^B  gr.  A  still  amoUer  quaolity  of  musk  Uun  tho  last 
given,  wiiqUs  stroDgly ;  but  the  iLCtual  measure  hsa  Dot  been  ascertained. — 
(VaUntin.]  Among  the  ineUiicea  of  powarAil  and  far-reaching  odouia  we 
nuy  ruik  the  roasUng  of  meut  and  many  other  odours  uf  Uiu  kilchan,  Lurn- 
■ng  wood,  ni\d  tobacco. 
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example,  and  seTenl  other  gum-iesiiioiis  juices ;  StK  fetid,  as 
those  of  the  ggat»  of  the  nig-wc«t  farAis  ktrdna),  Talerian, 
&c ;  6th.  viruUiU,  as  those  of  Indian  pink  (FcnUet  cTInde), 
and  many  plants  of  the  £uuily  of  the  solauese  (firom  solanum, 
the  night-shade) ;  7th.  nauseous,  as  the  gonid,  the  cucumber, 
and  those  of  its  class.' — ^Lo^gft,  p.  15L 

Of  several  classifications  quoted  by  the  same  author,  the 
above  seems  to  me  the  best,  but  even  that  one  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objections.  The  three  first  classes,  the 
aromatic,  fragrant,  and  ambrosaic,  do  not  appear  to  have 
very  strongly  marked  differences;  nor  is  the  distinction 
between  fetid  and  nauseous  a  generic  one. 

As  in  describing  taste»  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  plan  of 
stating, — first,  the  odours  that  owe  their  character  to  sympathy 
with  the  vital  organ  in  alliance  with  the  sense,  namely,  the 
Limgs ;  secondly,  those  that  appeal  to  the  purely  Olfactory 
sensibility;  and  thirdly,  those  involving  an  excitation  of 
the  ner\'es  of  ToucL 

7.  Fresh  odours  are  such  as  have  an  action  akin  to  pure 
air,  or  coolness  in  the  midst  of  excessive  heat;  an  action 
mainly  respiratory,  or  tending  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
lungs,  and  with  that  the  physical  energy  of  the  systeuL 
Many  of  the  balmy  odours  of  the  field  and  the  garden  have 
this  effect;  musk,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  other,  but  not  all, 
perfumes  are  included  in  the  same  class ;  the  odour  of  the 
cow  is  both  fresh  and  sweet.  We  may  recognize  them  by 
their  efTect  in  stimulating  and  reviving  the  system  under  the 
oppression  and  suffocation  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Such 
odoui*s  are  not  always  fragrant  in  their  character,  for  we 
might  cite  cases  of  unpleasant  effluvia  that  seem  to  refresh 
and  stimulate  the  system.  The  odour  of  a  tan-yard  is 
perhaps  a  case  in  point.  The  nervous  connexions  of  the 
nostrils  with  the  luugs  enable  this  reaction  of  the  one  upon  • 
the  other  to  take  placa  Or  the  influence  of  the  gases  may 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  rather  than  on  the  nose,  a 
thing  not  at  all  unlikely  in  many  cases  coming  under  both 
freshness  and  the  opposita      On  this  supposition,    these 
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Ivould  be  smells  falsely  so  caUed,  and  would  correspond  to 

I  the  relishes  and  disgusts  described  under  taste. 

8.  The  opposite  of  frealmess  is  shown  in  the  dose  or  auf- 

j  locating  odours.  The  effluvia  of  crowds,  by  acting  on  the 
lungs,  have  pre-eminently  this  damping  and  discouraging 
action  on  the  powers  of  life ;  whence  it  is  that  we  seek  the 
open  air,  and  the  solitudes  of  nature,  to  shake  off  the  depi-es- 
eiou  of  rooms  and  of  cities.  The  effluvia  of  warehouses, 
stores,  and  mills,  where  cotton,  wool,  cloths,  Ac,  are  piled  up, 

I  and  where  ventilation  is  defective,  are  of  a  like  unwholesome 

I  description.  The  smell  of  a  pastrycook's  kitchen  is  sickening. 
The  action  of  highly-heated  iron  stoves  seems  of  the  same 
nature ;  also  the  smell  of  a  woollen  screen  when  held  too  close 
to  the  fire.  In  these  last  instances,  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
evolution  of  the  unwholesome  and  sufTocating  gas,  cyanogeu, 
from  the  destructive  decomposition  of  the  woolly  particles 
floating  in  the  air,  or  making  part  of  the  screen. 

.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  aflirui  that  any  class 
of  odours  stimulates  the  stomach  by  a  dkect  influence,  as 
fresh  odours  do  the  lungs,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  as  to  tlie 
existence  of  a  class  of  the  opposite  kind,  the  disgusting  or 
5  odours.  That  is  to  aay,  there  are  certain  gases,  of 
which  Bulphui'etted  hydrogen  is  an  example  and  a  type,  that 

i  pervert  the  action  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  some  tastes  do. 

I  It  is  doubtful,  at  least  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  on  what 
flurface  these  effluvia  operate,  whether  on  the  membrane  of 

;  tJie  nose  exclusively,  or  {as  is  probable)  partially  on  it  and 
partially  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and 
stomach.  But  whatever  be  the  seat  of  action,  the  fact  in 
question  is  one  sufficiently  well  marked  to  make  the  specific 
difference  of  a  class. 

10.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  foregoing  classes 
are  true  and  proper  effects  on  the  organ  of  smell ;  no  such 
ambiguity  attaches  to  the  odours  that  we  term  sweel  orfrap-ant. 
These  represent  the  pure  or  proper  pleasures  of  smell ;  the 
enjoyment  we  are  able  to  d^iive  through  the  olfactory  nerves 
and  ganglion.     They   include   the   substances   that   convey 
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along  tills  channel  to  the  mind  a  perfectly  pleasurable  stimnlns. 
The  sweetness  may  accompany  freshness  or  it  may  not.  The 
odour  of  the  violet  is  a  pure  instance ;  the  rose,  jasmine, 
orange,  lemon,  lavender,  rosemary,  are  well  known  examples 
of  odorous  plants.  The  cases  of  sweetness  enjoyed  with  some 
other  quality  are  also  extremely  numerous. 

Sweetness  is  a  name  for  a  variety  of  pleasures.  Derived 
originally  from  taste,  it  is  extended  to  smells,  to  sounds,  and 
to  several  of  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the  tender  affections, 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  These  feelings  are  so 
far  of  a  kindred  nature,  as  to  suggest  and  support  each  other. 
They  all  agree  in  being  forms  of  pure  passive  pleasura  In 
this  respect,  they  resemble  muscular  repose,  warmth,  and 
healthy  digestion ;  but  they  are  more  acute  than  these  states ; 
ihey  are  also  more  intellectual,  as  shown  both  in  discrimina- 
tion and  in  ideal  persistence,  which  gives  the  superiority 
indicated  by  the  name  '  refinement.' 

11.  The  opposite  of  sweet  in  odours  is  described  by  the 
general  name  stinks  ;  the  expressive  word  bitter  is  not  usually 
applied  to  smelL  The  term  '  mal-odour '  has  been  proposed, 
and  would  be  a  convenient  word.  If  we  leave  out  both  the 
nauseous  odours,  and  certain  other  forms  of  the  disagreeable 
to  be  afterwards  described,  this  class  will  be  limited  consider- 
ably. Assafoetida  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  an  odour 
intensely  repulsive  by  its  action  on  the  olfactory  nerves  alone. 
The  cadaverous  odour  is  of  the  repulsive  kind,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  many  forms  of  disagreeable  effluvia  arising  from  animal 
decay.  The  aroma  of  some  plants,  as  those  quoted  by 
lianseus,  has  an  intensely  unpleasant  action.  The  disagree- 
able marsh  smell  may  be  experienced  in  its  strongest  form  by 
squeezing  in  the  fingers  the  brown  scum  of  a  stagnant  pon<l, 
and  applying  them  to  the  nosa  The  varieties  of  bad  odoui*s 
are  endless. 

As  sweetness  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  smell,  the  effect  of 
a  stink  is  the  proper  pain  of  the  organ, — ^the  influence  origi- 
nating the  peculiar  form  of  misery  that  we  are  adapted  to 
receive  by  means  of  this  sense.    The  sensation  may  be  speci- 
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as  the  nose-paiu.  Of  an  iotense,  rather  than  a  massive 
character,  we  are  stunned  and  discomposed,  but  not  necessarily 
depressed  or  prostrated  by  it.  It  resembles  in  this  respect  a 
bitter  taste,  aud  is  contrasted  with  the  massive  pains  of  chiU- 
ness,  indigestion,  or  disgust.  The  expression  is  in  accordance 
with  the  acuteness  of  the  sensation,  being  an  intense  contor- 
tion of  the  featm'es,  chiefly  about  the  nose.  A  sort  of  hysteric 
etnilo  may  likewise  be  provoked. 

The  peculiar  feeling  of  an  ill  smell  is  often  appealed  to 
metaphorically,  to  express  the  feelings  caused  by  human 
conduct. 

12.  The  name  pungent  is  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
odours,  and  the  q^uality  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  more. 
Ammonia  is  the  type  of  substances  producing  this  sensation. 
I*icotine,  the  snuff  odour,  is  the  best  known  example,  a 
substance  having  a  chemical  analogy  to  anunonia.  Pepper, 
mustard,  and  many  of  the  acid  effluvia  have  a  pungent  action. 
This  effect,  however,  is  not  an  olfactory  effect  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  like  astringuncy  and  acidity  in  taste,  it 
would  probably  arise  through  the  nose  independently  of  the 
power  of  smell.  Snuff-takers  are  often  devoid  of  smell ;  they 
lose  the  sense  of  sweet  or  repulsive  in  odours  properly  so 
called,  but  are  still  susceptible  of  the  nicotine  pungency, 
The  influence  flows  through  the  same  channel  to  the  brain, 
and  is  of  the  same  nature,  as  pricking  the  nose,  or  pulling 
out  haiiG,  being  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  common  sensation. 

The  excitement  of  pungency  is  a  characteristic  variety 
of  the  human  consciousness,  a  species  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tion interesting  to  study.  It  shows  the  effect  of  a  sharp 
mechanical  irritalioa  of  the  nerves  that  does  not  amount  to 
acute  pain.  A  scratch,  or  a  blow  on  the  skin,  an  electric 
spark,  a  loud  crash,  a  brilliant  flame,  a  scorching  heat,  are  all 
pungent  effects,  and  seem  to  operate  as  causes  of  excitement. 
They  rouse  the  system  from  ennui ;  they  are  a  species  of 
intoxication.  They  exalt,  for  the  time  beiug,  the  tone  of  the 
mind.  They  come  therefore  to  he  one  of  the  cravings 
associated  with  eunut,  or  depression  of  mind ;  they  are  liko- 
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wise  a  stimulus  for  bringing  out  the  exuberance  of  the  animal 
spiiits  in  the  young  and  vigorous. 

13.  The  ethereal  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the  sensations  of 
smell,  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  pungency  with  odour 
strictly  so-called.  Alcohol  and  the  ethers,  including  chloro- 
form and  the  substance  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic,  will 
recall  this  effect.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  alcohol 
and  the  vinous  aromas  have  true  odours ;  most  probably, 
however,  they  have  an  influence  upon  other  nerves  than  the 
olfactory ;  just  as  the  fiery  taste  attributed  to  them  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  gustatory  feeling.  At  all  events  the  odour 
is  distinct  It  is  not  destitute  of  sweetness,  but  something 
besides  sweet  is  wanted  to  express  it. 

The  sulphurous  and  electrical  odour,  which  is  also  the 
odour  of  ozone,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

If  we  were  to  recognize  a  class  of  acrid  odours,  they 
would  only  be  a  mixture  of  pungency  and  bad  smell ;  like 
many  of  the  so-called  empyreumatic  odours  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  on  vegetable  bodies,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas. 

14.  The  appetizing  smells  might  be  treated  as  a  class  apart 
from  the  rest  The  smell  of  flesh  excites  the  carnivorous 
appetite,  and  rouses  the  animal  to  pursuit.  We  may  probably 
consider  this  influence  as  similar  in  its  working  to  the  first 
taste  of  savoury  food  ;  by  the  law  of  feeling-prompted  move- 
ment, it  sets  on  the  activity  for  an  increase  of  the  gratification. 
A  savoury  smell  may  partly  give  a  commencing  pleasure  ox 
digestion,  and  partly  stimulate  the  appetite.  The  sexual 
excitement  in  some  animals  is  induced  by  smelL  Sympathy 
and  antipathy  are  alike  generated  by  odours.  The  influence 
of  odours  upon  the  voluptuous  tender  emotions  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  poets.  Cabanis  observes  that  the 
odours  of  young  animals  are  of  a  kind  to  attract,  and,  he 
considers,  even  to  invigorate,  the  older. 

15.  Tastes,  properly  so  called,  affect  only  the  gustatory 
nerves,  and  are  therefore  the  same  whether  the  nostrils  are 
opened  or  closed.     But  many  sapid  bodies  are  also  odorous. 
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In  the  act  of  expiration  accompanying  mastication^  especially 
the  instant  after  deglutition,  the  odorous  particles  are  carried 
into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  affect  the  sense  of  smell,  or 
make  their  odour  apparent  This  effect  is  what  we  term 
flavour.  Some  bodies,  as  cinnamon,  have  hardly  any  taste, 
but  a  flavour,  in  other  words  an  odour,  brought  out  by  masti- 
cation. 

16.  Smell,  like  taste,  is  an  important  instrument  in  the 
d'scrimination  of  material  bodies,  and  therefore  serves  a  high 
fimction  in  guiding  our  actions  and  in  extending  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Man  does  not  exemplify  the  highest 
development  of  this  organ.  The  order  of  ruminants,  certain 
of  the  pachydermatous  animals,  and  above  all  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  excel  the  human  subject  in  the  expansion  given 
to  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  in  a  corresponding  sensi- 
bility to  odours.  The  scent  of  the  dog  is  to  us  almost 
miraculous ;  it  directs  his  pursuit,  and  tells  him  his  where- 
abouts. It  may  act  the  part  of  sight  in  enabling  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  or  to  find  out  his  master. 

SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 

1.  Physiologists,  in  describing  the  senses,  usually  com- 
mence with  ToucL  '  This,*  say  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman, 
'is  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  of  all  the  special 
senses,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  exalted  form  of  common 
sensation,  from  which  it  rises,  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
to  its  state  of  highest  development  in  some  particular  parts. 
It  has  its  seat  in  the  whole  of  the  skin,  and  in  certain 
mucous  membranes,  as  that  of  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore 
the  sense  most  generally  diffused  over  the  body.  It  is  also 
that  which  exists  most  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
being,  probably,  never  absent  in  any  species.  It  is,  besides, 
the  earliest  called  into  operation,  and  the  least  complicated 
in  its  impressions  and  mechanism.' 

It  may  be  well  admitted  that  Touch  is  less  complicated 
than  Taste,  in  whose  organ  four  different  kinds  of  sen- 
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sations  may  be  said  to  meet,  the  tactile  being  one  of  them. 
It  may  be  further  said  of  touch,  that  the  mode  of  action 
(mechanical  contact  or  pressure),  appears  to  us  the  most 
simple  of  any.  Nevertheless,  Touch  is  an  intellectual  sense 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  these.  It  is  not  merely  a  know- 
ledge-giving  sense,  as  they  all  are,  but  a  source  of  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  the  kind  that  remain  in  the  intellect  aad  em- 
brace the  outer  world.  The  notions  of  the  size,  shape,  direc- 
tion, distances,  and  situation  of  external  bodies  may  be 
acquired  by  touch,  but  not  by  either  taste  or  smelL 

But  this  last  assertion  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
important  explanation.  Touch,  considered  as  a  source  of 
ideas  such  as  those,  is  really  not  a  simple  sense,  but  a 
compound  of  sense  and  motion ;  and  it  is  to  the  muscular 
part  of  the  sense,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  touching  organs, 
that  these  conceptions  owe  their  origin  and  their  embodiment^ 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  superiority  of  touch  to  taste  and  smell,  in  this  view, 
therefore,  consists  in  its  union  with  movement  and  muscular 
sensibility  ;  and  the  same  advantage  pertains  to  sight  The 
contact  of  solid  bodies  with  the  surface  of  the  body  gives 
occasion  to  the  exercise  of  movement,  force,  and  resistance, 
and  to  the  feelings  and  perceptions  consequent  on  these : 
which  cannot  be  said  to  any  extent  of  smell,  nor  of  taste  pro- 
perly so-called. 

A  second  feature  marking  the  superiority  of  the  sense  of 
Touch,  and  qualifying  it  to  furnish  intellectual  forms  and 
imagery,  is  the  distinctness  or  separateness  of  the  sensations 
felt  over  the  different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  sensations  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  smell,  would  seem  all  to 
fuse  into  one  stream  of  sensibility  ;  it  is  not  possible  ever  to 
refer  a  smell  to  any  one  portion  of  the  membrane  more  than 
another.  But  the  sensations  of  the  skin  are  conveyed  by 
distinct  nervous  filaments ;  each  little  area  of  skin  has  a 
separate  nerve,  and  an  independent  communication  with  the 
nerve  centres,  whereby  we  can,  after  a  little  education,  refer 
each  sensation  to  the  spot  where  the  contact  is  made.    The 
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lUmaluB  on  one  finger  is  not,  at  any  part  of  the  course  of  tlie 
nerve,  confounded  with  the  stimulus  on  another  finger ;  the 
back  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  breast,  the  right 
side  from  the  left,  and  so  on,  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour 
to  show  that  this  localization  of  touches  has  to  be  learned  by 
practice ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  it  rests  upon  the  distinct- 
ness and  independence  of  the  nerve  filaments.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  fact,  and  makes  the  great  difference 
between  touch  and  what  is  sometimes  called  '  common  sensa- 
tion,' or  the  sensibility  diffused  over  all  the  internal  organs 
and  tissues.  There  is  no  such  distinguish iug  sensibility  in 
the  stomach,  or  the  lungs,  or  the  liver ;  at  all  events,  the 
distinctness  of  the  ner\'es  in  those  parts  is  very  low  in  degree, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  refer  a  pain  to  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  or  the  stomach,  without  indicating  the  particular  region 
or  sub-division.  The  skin  is  therefore  marked  by  a  great 
exaltation  of  the  common  sensibility  of  the  body,  not  as 
regards  intensity  of  feeling,  but  as  regards  distinctiveness  of 
locality. 

2.  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  commence 
as  usual,  with  the  objects,  or  external  agents  concerned  in  the 
sense  of  Touch.  These  are  principally  the  solid  substances 
of  the  outer  world.  Gases  do  not  act  on  the  touch  unless 
they  are  blown  with  great  violence.  Liquids  also  give  very 
little  feeling,  if  they  are  of  the  same  warmth  as  the  body. 
The  sensations  of  a  bath  are  confined  to  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
manifest  that  an  even,  equal  pressure,  such  as  fluids  give,  is 
not  sufficient  to  impress  the  tactile  nerves.  The  asperities 
and  inequalities  of  solid  surfaces,  by  pressing  intensely  on 
some  points  and  not  at  all  on  others,  are  requisite  for  this 
purpose. 

The  hard  unyielding  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  earth's  crust,  metals,  rocks,  Ac,  is  well  fitted  to  excite 
the  touch,  Tlie  woody  fibre  of  the  vegetable  world  has  a 
compactness  next  in  degree  to  the  solid  minerals.  The  soft 
Bnd  yielding  class  of  solids  impress  the  surface  in  a  t 
different  manner :  and  these  differ  among  themselves  accord 
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ing  as  they  recover  thfiir  form  after  prpggure,  or  not ;  wtw 
the  distinction  of  elastic  and  non-elastic.  When  the  sub- 
3tance  is  moved  over  the  skin,  the  asperities  come  to  be  felt 
more  acutely,  and  hence  the  further  distinction  into  rough  and 
smooth  surfaces.  In  treating  of  the  sensations  themaelvea. 
we  shall  attend  to  thpse  qualities  more  minutely. 

3.  The  sensitive  organ  or  surface  is  the  Skin,  or  common 
integument  of  the  body,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue.  The  parts  of  the  Skin  are  its  two  layers,  its  papillffl, 
the  hairs  and  nails,  its  two  species  of  glands, — the  one  yielding 
sweat,  the  other  a  fatty  aeci-etion, — with  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  anatomical 
description  of  those  parts.  Of  the  two  luyen,  the  outermost 
is  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin.  '  It  forms  a  protective 
covering  over  every  part  of  the  true  skin,  and  is  itself  quite 
insensible  and  non-vascular.  The  thickness  of  the  cuticle 
varies  in  different  paita  of  the  surface,  measuring  in  some  not 
more  than  ^j^,  and  in  others  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is 
thickest  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where 
the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  pressure,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  serve  to  stimulate  the  sobjaceut  true  ^in  to  a 
more  active  formation  of  epidermis  ;  but  the  difference  does 
not  depend  solely  on  external  causes,  for  it  is  well  marked  in 
the  ffptus. 

'  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pigment,  and 
often  give  the  membrane  more  or  less  of  a  tawny  colour,  even 
in  the  white  races  of  mankind ;  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  depends  entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is 
contained  principally  in  the  cells  of  the  deep  layer,  and 
appears  to  fade  as  they  approach  the  surface,  but  even  the 
superficial  part  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  colour. 

'  The  trtie  skin,  cutis  vera,  derma,  or  corium,  is  a  sentient 
and  vascular  texture.  It  is  covered  and  defended  by  the 
insensible  and  non-vascular  cuticle,  and  is  attached  to  the 
parts  beneath  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  named  "sub- 
cutaneous," which,  excepting  in  n  few  ports,  contains  fat,  and 
has  therefore   been  called  also   the  "  panniculus  adiposua." 
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le  connexion  ia  in  many  parts  loose  and  movable,  in  others 
close  anil  Erm,  as  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  ia  fixed  to  the  subjacent 
fasciiE  by  numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  a  firm  padding  of  fat  In  some  regions  of 
the  body,  the  skin  is  moved  by  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  tbe  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  may  be 
unconnected  to  fixed  parts,  or  may  be  attached  beneath  to 
bones  or  fasciie,  like  the  other  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  tbe  short  palmar  muscle  of  the  hand.' 

The  upper  or  free  surface  of  tbe  true  skin  ■  is  marked  in 
various  places  with  larger  or  smaller  furrows,  which  also 
affect  the  aupeijacent  cuticle.  The  larger  of  them  are  seen 
opposite  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  those  so  well  known  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The 
finer  furrows  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  may 
be  seen  almost  all  over  the  surface ;  they  are  very  eon- 
Bpicuooa  on  the  back  of  the  hands.  These  furrows  are  not 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  frequent  folding  of  the  akin 
by  the  action  of  muscles  or  the  bending  of  joints,  for  tbey 
exist  in  tbe  fcetus.  The  wrinkles  of  old  persons  are  of  a 
different  nature,  and  are  caused  by  the  wasting  of  the  soft 
parts  which  the  skin  covers.  Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with 
intervening  furrows,  mark  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  sole ; 
these  are  caused  by  ranges  of  the  papilhe,  to  be  immediately 
described.' 

'  Papilla-. — The  free  surface  of  tbe  corium  is  beset  with 
Bmall  eminences  thus  named,  which  seem  chiefly  intended  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch, 
seeing  that  they  are  highly  developed  where  the  sense  of 
touch  is  exquisite,  and  vice  versd.  They  serve  also  to  extend 
the  surface  for  the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and 
hence  are  large-sized  and  numerous  under  the  nail  Thu 
papiliie  are  lnr<,'e,  and  in  elosd  array  un  the  palm  and  palmar 
snrfiace  of  the  fingers,  and  on  tbe  corresponding  parts  of  the 
foot  There  they  are  ranged  in  lines  forming  the  curvilinear 
ridges  seen  when  the  skin  ia  still  covered  with  its  thick  epi- 
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dermis.  They  are  of  a  conical  figure,  round  or  blunted  at 
the  top,  and  are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cuticle.  They 
measure  on  the  hand  from  ^iiy 
^  lin  of  an  inch  in  height  In 
the  ridges,  the  large  papillae  are 
placed  sometimes  in  single,  but 
more  commonly  in  double  rows, 
with  smaller  ones  between  them, 
that  is,  also  on  the  ridges,  for  there  are  none  in  the  inter- 
vening groovea  These  ridges  are  marked  at  short  and 
tolerably  equal  intervals  with  notches,  or  short  transverse 
furrows,  in  each  of  which,  about  its  middle,  is  the  minute 
funnel-shaped  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  sweat  gland.  Fine 
blood-vessels  enter  the  papillae,  forming  either  simple  capil- 
lary loops  in  each,  or  dividing,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
papillae,  into  two  or  more  capillary  branches,  which  turn 
round  in  form  of  loops,  and  return  to  the  veins.  Filaments 
of  nerves  are  also  to  be  discovered  ascending  into  the  papillae, 
but  their  mode  of  termination  is  doubtful  In  other  parts 
of  the  skin,  endowed  with  less  sensibility,  the  papillae  are 
smaller,  shorter,  fewer  in  number,  and  irregularly  scattered. 
In  parts  where  they  are  naturally  small,  they  often  become 
enlaiged  by  chronic  inflammation  round  the  margin  of  sores 
and  ulcers  of  long  standing,  and  are  then  much  more  con- 
spicuous.'— QUAIN.f 

*  '  PapQlfB  of  the  palm,  the  cuticle  being  detached. — ^Magnified  ZS 
diameters.' — (Todd  and  Bowman.) 

f  Inaide  the  papillse  are  either  nerves  or  blood  vessels,  seldom  both; 
and  at  their  base,  the  nerves  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  net- work.  In  great 
part  of  the  skin,  the  nerves  cannot  be  traced  farther  than  this  net- work ;  it 
is  in  the  hands,  feet,  lips  (red  part),  and  tongue  that  they  are  foUowed  into 
the  interior  of  the  papillss.  In  these  parts  they  end  in  a  peculiar  structure, 
known  as  the  '  little  bodies  of  touch,'  discovered  by  Wagner  and  Meissner. 
These  are  little  sacks,  covered  by  a  thin  skin,  and  filled  with  a  round  little 
mass.  The  skin  is  pieroed  by  one  or  two  nerves,  which  often  wind  spirally, 
but  end  by  dividing  and  spreading  their  twigs  in  the  Uttle  sack.  Tliese  bodies 
lie  in  the  interior  of  papiUss  destitute  of  blood  vessels,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
project  far  above  the  upper  end  of  the  papillsB,  and  in  immediate  contact  with 
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d  the  description  of  the  papillae  at  length 

tecause  of  theit  connexion  with  the  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

1  shall  refrain  from  quoting  the  minute  account  of  the  uaiU 

and  hairs,  however  interesting  their  structure  in  other  points 

of  view.     Respecting  the  glands,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert 

to  the  totally  different  nature  of  the  two  sorts,  as  respects  the 

.  material  secreted.     The  su;eaf  glands  are  enormously  numerous, 

I  and  exist  in  all  regions  of  the  skin ;  they  are  reckoned  to 

I  vary  from  400  to  2,800  in  a  square  inch.     '  The  sebacemia 

oil   glands   pour    out   their  secretions   at   the   roots   of 

the  hairs,  for,  with  very  few  isolated  exceptions,  they  open 

[  into  the  hair  follicules,  and  are  found  wherever  there  are 

I  hails.' 

4  With  respect  to  the  functions  and  vital  properties  of 
I'  the  skin  in  general,  I  quote  part  of  Dr.  Sharpey'a  summary, 

'  The  skin  forms  a  general  external  tegument  to  the  body, 

I  defining  the  surface,  and  coming  into  relation  with  foreign 

matters  externally,  as  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it 

IB  coDtinnous  and  in  many  respects  analogous,  does  internally. 

It  is  also  a  vast  emimctury,  by  which  a  lai^e  amount  of  fluid 

is  eliminated  from  the  system,  in  this  also  resembling  certain 

!   parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.     Under  certain  conditions, 

moreover,  it  performs  the  office  of  an  absorbing  surface ;  but 

I   this  function  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  epidermis.     Throngh- 

I  out  its  whole  extent  the  skin  is  endowed  with  tactile  sfitsibilttj/, 

'  but  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  parts.     On  the  skin 

I  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  which  is  largely  supplied  with  nerves 

I  and  furnished  with  numerous  prominent  papillae,  the  sense 
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a  Vbe  inside  of  thu  Gnger  (ipe,  sad 
I  BBme  hnppeni  with  tho  foot.  Mmssapr  found 
■0  inch)  oo  Ibo  indoi  flngor.  108  on  the  last 
a  the  Ant.  In  the  red  part  of  tba  lipa.  tbe 
ot  diitinguiihable  from  those  carrying  blood 
I   v«HeU,  the  lame  papilU  appearing  to  have  both. 

'  Tbe  little  muactes  diicoTered  ty  EBlliber  in  the  skin,  and  eapeeially  in 

tba  gland*,  excite  peculiar  movementa  as  in  Bhirering,  the  creeping  aeniation, 
ttc  lliMe  u«  eapecially  affected  by  changes  of  temperatnre,  and  may  scrTe 
la  regulue  tbe  lUpply  of  blood  under  audi  chanir'  ■ 


the  cuticle.  Thvy  are  most 
decieaae  totrarda  tho  palm ;  t 
in  a  iquare  line  (tii  of  a  aqu 
i'lint,  10  on  the  second,  15 
.   papilln  canying  nertes 
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attains  a  high  degree  of  acuteness ;  and  this  endowment^  to- 
gether with  other  conformable  arrangements  and  adaptations, 
invests  the  human  hand  with  the  character  of  a  special  organ 
of  toucL  A  certain,  though  low  degree  of  vital  contractility, 
seems  also  to  belong  to  the  skin.' — Quain. 

Of  the  other  parts  sensible  to  Touch,  besides  the  skin, 
namely,  the  tongue  and  mouth,  the  needful  description  has 
been  already  furnished  under  the  sense  of  Taste. 

The  nerves  of  touch  are  the  sensory  or  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  for  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  certain  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  (the  fifth  pair)  for  the  head,  face,  mouth,  and 
tongue.* 

5.  The  action  in  touch  is  known  to  be  simple  pressure. 
The  contact  of  an  object  compresses  the  skin,  and  through  it 
the  embedded  nerve  filaments.  That  the  squeezing  or  pinch- 
ing of  a  nerve  can  produce  sensibility  is  proved  in  many 
experiments  :  in  touch,  the  squeezing  is  of  a  more  gentle 
nature,  owing  to  the  protection  that  the  covering  of  skin  gives 
to  the  nerves.  The  only  point  of  interest  connected  with  the 
mode  of  action  is  the  singular  fact,  that  very  light  contacts 
often  produce  a  great  sensibility,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather 
or  of  a  loose  hanging  piece  of  dress,  which  sensibility  is 
diminished  by  making  the  contact  more  intense.  Great 
pressures  yield  comptiratively  little  sensation  in  the  skin ; 
they  are  felt  mainly  in  the  muscles  as  a  feeling  of  force  and 
resistance. 

This  fact  of  the  disproportion  of  the  feeling  to  the  pressure 
I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing,  that 
great  compression  has  an  effect  in  deadening  the  conducting 
property  of  the  nerve.  We  know  from  various  observations 
that  the  compression  of  a  nerve  does  tend  to  arrest  its  con- 
ductibility  ;  the  deadening  of  the  sensibility  of  the  hand  by 
leaning  the  elbow  on  a  table,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  nerve  that 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  important  nerves  of  touch  in  the  extremities 
bare  a  different  eonrse  in  the  brain  from  the  nerves  of  the  trunk.  Tiirk  bus 
shown  that  in  the  hand  and  foot  the  same  spot  is  supplied  from  different  roots 
in  the  spinal  cord. 
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near  tbe  surface  on  the  elbow  joint,  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

6.  We  come  now  to  the  sensations,  or  feelings  of  touch, 
which  are  various  in  kind,  and  have  many  of  them  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest,  from  their  bearing  on  the  higher 
operations  of  mind.  In  the  order  of  enumeration,  I  shall 
commence  as  usual  (I.)  with  those  having  reference  to  pleasure 
or  pain,  or  that  may  be  called  predominantly  emotional, 

ScTisations  of  Soft  Touch. — In  this  class  of  feelings,  we 
suppose  the  gentle  contact  of  some  extended  surface  with  the 
skin.  I  keep  out  of  view  the  feeling  of  temperature.  A 
good  example  is  furnished  by  the  contact  of  the  under 
clothing  with  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  most 
perfect  under  the  bed-clothes  at  night.  The  glove  not  too 
tight  on  the  hand  is  another  instance.  The  exteaded  band, 
resting  on  a  cushion,  or  other  soft  body,  is  a  suf&ciently  good 
type  of  the  situation. 

The  resulting  sensation  is  of  the  pleasurable  kind,  not 
acute,  but  massive.  It  closely  resembles  ^reeable  warmth. 
It  is  less  powerful,  but  probably  more  retainable  in  idea, 
than  the  muscular  or  the  digestive  sensibilities.  Its  rehi- 
tionsbip  tc  the  tender  emotion  is  elsewhere  discussed.  (The 
EUOTIONS  AND  THE  WiLL,  Tender  Emotion) 

The  habitual  inattention  to  the  sensibility  of  the  clothing 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  law  of  Relativity.  The  remis- 
sion of  the  contact  is  felt,  on  the  same  principle,  as  a  sensa- 
tion of  blankness. 

In  the  feelings  of  the  lachrymal,  mammary,  and  sexual 
organs,  the  mode  of  action  appears  to  be  something  mure 
than  simple  contact ;  the  quality  of  the  touching  substance 
affects  the  sensation.  In  the  tranquil  flow  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid,  under  genial  tender  emotion,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
agreeable  sensation  in  the  eye ;  but  when  the  eyes  are  flooded 
in  profuse  grief,  the  contact  of  tbe  liquid  with  the  eye-lids  is 
scarcely  pleasurable.  There  is  probably,  if  not  a  chemical, 
at  least  a  dialytical  action  on  tbe  sensitive  surfaces,  in  those 
inatances. 
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The  mutual  contact  of  living  animal  bodies  yields  a  com- 
plex sensation  of  softness  and  wanntb,  and  excites  the 
corresponding  emotions.  There  may  be,  in  addition,  magnetic 
or  electric  influences  of  a  genial  kind,  but  the  reality  of  such 
currents  is  by  no  means  established. 

The  attraction  between  the  mother  and  offspring  is  partly 
grounded  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  soft  warm  contact.  This 
keeps  the  new-born  animal  by  the  mother's  side,  before  it  has 
come  under  the  farther  gratification  of  being  fed  and  nourished ; 
and  continues  to  co-operate  with  that  still  more  powerful 
motive  to  close  proximity.  At  a  later  period,  the  contact  of 
the  opposite  sexes,  stimulated,  in  the  first  instance^  by  the 
pleasure  of  mere  touch,  discloses  and  inspires  in  each  the 
sexual  urgencies,  and  the  tentatives  for  gratifying  them. 

Many  of  the  habitual  attitudes  and  modes  of  outward 
expression  are  regulated  by  the  pleasure  of  soft  touch.  The 
child  puts  its  finger  or  hand  to  its  mouth,  either  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  act,  or  as  a  comforting  sensation  in  distress ; 
and  all  through  life  the  contact  of  the  hand  with  the  parts  of 
the  face  is  practised  from  the  same  motives.  Many  other 
attitudes  and  actions  are  governed  by  the  pleeisures  of  touch ; 
some,  as  scratching  the  head,  are  apparently  the  search  for 
pungency. 

7.  Pungent  and  painful  Sensations  of  T<yach, — When, 
instead  of  a  diffusive  soft  contact,  we  have  an  intense  action 
on  limited  spots,  mere  points,  as  in  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  a 
sensation  of  smartness  is  produced  very  different  from  the 
above.  In  moderate  degree,  this  gives  a  pleasurable  pun- 
gency, beyond  which  it  is  acutely  painfuL  The  nerves  are 
shocked  as  by  the  prick  of  an  instrument,  and  the  over- 
intensity  and  suddenness  of  the  stimulus  is  a  cause  of  pain. 
The  nature  of  the  sensation  is  not  radically  different  from  a 
cut  in  the  skin;  its  peculiar  smartness  excites  the  whole 
system.  It  prompts  the  most  decisive  actions  for  avoiding 
the  pain,  and  an  intense  mental  aversion  to  all  that  relates 
to  it  The  intensity  gives  to  it  a  hold  on  the  memory  not 
possessed  by  the    luxurious    feeling  of   diffused    softnesa 
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ee  the  efficacy  of  skin  inflictions  in  the  discipline  o£ 
sensitive  beings. 

Other  things  being  the  same,  the  sensibility  of  the  skia  to 
these  two  classes  of  feelings  is  greatest  in  parts  most  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  and  where  the  discriminative  or  tactile 
sensibility  is  greatest,  aa  in  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

8.  Olfur  painful  Sensatiom  of  the  Skin. — Among  these  I  ' 
■would  first  advert  to  the  sensation  of  tickling.  On  this 
Weber  remarks,  that  the  lips,  the  walls  of  the  nasal  openings, 
and  the  face  generally,  when  touched  with  a  feather,  give  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  tickling,  which  continues  till  the  part  is 
rubbed  by  the  hand.  In  the  nose,  the  irritation  leads  at  last 
to  sneezing.  The  excitation  extends  to  the  ducts  of  the 
glands,  which  pour  out  their  contents,  and  increase  the 
irritation.  The  violent  commotion  produced  by  bodies  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  tickling,  accompanied 
by  a  flow  from  the  glands,  and  readily  passing  into  pain. 
Why  some  places  are  liable  to  this  sensation,  and  others  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  possession  of  delicate  tactual 
discrimination  is  not  necessary  to  the  eSecL 

The  singularity  of  tickling  ia  the  fact  that  a  very  trifling 
sensation  prompts  to  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  will  for 
deliverance.  The  tickling  of  the  arm-pit,  or  the  soles  of  a 
susceptible  person,  is  as  violently  repudiated  as  the  touch  of  a 
scalding  surface. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  may  help  to  acconnt  for 
the  anomaly.  It  is  the  nature  of  tickling  to  stimulate  intense 
reflex  movements  ;  these  are,  on  their  own  account,  a  source 
of  massive  discomfort  and  repugnance.  ITio  same  tactile 
feeling,  if  unaccompanied  witli  reflex  stiumlation,  might  be 
wholly  indifferent  This  remark  may  apply  to  the  tickling 
that  precedes  laughing  and  sneezing.  The  irritation  of  the 
fauces  brings  about,  in  the  first  instance,  reflex  contractions 
(if  the  muscles  of  the  throat ;  these  are  more  or  less  acutely 
jiainful ;  thereupon,  we  give  way  to  the  farther  impidae  to 
spasmodic  expiration. 
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Possibly  the  same  expianataon  may  be  extended  to  the 
chafing  and  firettmg  of  the  skin,  when  too  slight  to  be  painful 
as  a  pungent  smart  A  reflex  stimulus  is  applied  when  the 
nervous  system  is  irritable,  and  when  forced  muscular  move- 
ments would  be  painful  and  repugnant  It  is  not  the  sensa- 
tion by  itself  that  we  dread,  but  the  wakening  up  of  activity 
when  we  are  courting  repose  and  quiescence. 

All  the  parts  of  the  skin  are  liable  to  yield  painful 
sensations,  especially  under  injury  or  distemper.  The 
epidermis  is  itself  insensible,  but  the  true  skin  is  extremdy 
alive  to  feeling.  When  lacerated,  chafed,  or  burnt,  it  causes 
acute  pains.  Its  capillary  vessels  and  numerous  sweat  glands 
and  oil  glands  are,  in  all  probability,  the  source  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  organic  sensations.  The  long  continued  compres- 
sion of  the  same  part  of  the  skin  creates  uneasiness.  The 
hairs  are  themselves  insensible,  but  by  their  attachment  to 
the  skin  they  are  the  media  of  sensation.  The  place  of 
attachment  of  the  nails  is  the  seat  of  a  violent  form  of  acute 
pain,  which  has  a  facility  of  seizing  on  the  imagination,  and 
of  exciting  revulsion  even  in  idea. 

Clamminess  is  a  distinct  sensation  arising  &om  the  ad- 
hesion of  a  substance  to  the  skin,  and  is  an  uneasy  feeling, 
the  uneasiness  being  due  to  some  interruption  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  part 

9.  (II.)  Sensations  of  Temperature, — ^The  feelings  of  heat 
and  cold  are  most  powerfully  felt  in  the  skin ;  the  sensitive- 
ness also  extending  to  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  rectum. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other  nerves  than 
those  of  touch  are  needed  to  a  rouse  a  sensation  of  warmth  or 
of  coolness.  As  to  the  mode  of  action,  heat  being  a  state  of 
molecular  motion  will  impart  molecular  disturbance  to  the 
neiTes,  and  thus  operate  as  a  stimulant,  favourably  or  un- 
favourably according  to  the  circumstances* 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton  thinks  it  probable  that  the  sensation  of  heat 
depends  on  a  peculiar  set  of  nerves,  for  two  reasons :  '  1st,  Because  certain 
sentient  parts  of  the  body  are  insensible  to  this  feeling ;  and,  2nd,  Because  I 
hare  met  with  cases  recorded,  in  which,  while  sensibility  in  general  was 
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The  sensation  of  wetness  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
form  of  cold. 

As  regards  the  diacriiniDation  of  degrees  of  Teinperatare, 
it  appears  that  we  are  equally  sensitive  at  high  and  at  low 
points  of  the  thermometer.  Accordiug  to  Weber,  we  can 
discriminate  14°  Reaumur  from  14.4°,  as  well  as  30°  from 
;  and  the  discrimiuatiou  is  all  the  better  by  the  change 
being  rapidly  made.  It  is  also  better  when  the  unequal 
temperatures  are  applied  at  the  same  time  to  contiguous 
parte,  than  when  the  parts  touched  are  remote  from  each 
other.  The  sensitiveness  of  different  parts  to  temperature  is 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  abundance  of  nerves  supplied  to 
the  part ;  some  other  circumstance  at  present  unknown  is  in 
iiperation.  Weber's  graduated  scale  for  heat  is  as  follows : — 
tip  of  the  tongue,  eyelids,  lips,  neck,  trunk.  In  the  face,  breast, 
and  abdomen,  the  central  parts  are  less  sensitive  than  the  aidea. 

The  sensitiveness  is  increased  by  extent  of  surface.  In 
1  experiment  with  dipping  the  finger  into  water  at  32°  R, 
and  the  whole  hand  in  29^°,  the  latter  appeared  the  warmer 
of  the  two. 

It  is  remarked  that  when  one  part  of  the  body  touches 
another,  the  temperatui-e  being  the  same,  the  part  endowed 
with  the  finer  tactile  power  feels  the  other.     If  the  tempero- 

kboUihed,  the  Hiuibility  to  beat  lemained  app&reiitlj  andiminislied.'— BsiD, 
p.  875. 

Oa  the  athor  huiil,  the  experimcnU  of  Wober,  while  tending  to  th«  cod- 
clnmoti  that  the  int^^ly  of  the  ekjn  is  neccsinry  to  Uie  disctimiiiiitioD  of 
degreee  of  tempenitaie  bj  touch,  gi*s  no  ground  for  auppoaiiig  thtit  tnj 
other  aerve  Gbres  than  those  of  coliimon  tactile  aensatioa  are  oeceMat)'. — 
Cibfinter's  BumaH  Fhytioliig-ti,  4th  editioB,  {  8GS. 

Brown-Sfquard  ia,  howerer,  of  opinioa  that,  ia  the  tpioal  cord,  thv 
diaiiael  for  coiiductiiig  impreasiona  of  temperature  ia  different  from  that  for 
tactile  impnosiona. 

It  may  be  rBmarlccd  that  ttie  diicriminatiee  seuiibility  of  the  akin, 
■hown  in  the  feeling  of  ploiralit;  of  impreuioci,  implies  an  internal  or  central 
orgsnixitioD  for  recriving,  tndependuBlIy,  the  atimuli  of  the  diSerent  parta. 
Now,  an  inlemal  derangement  might  vitiate  this  independent  conroyance  of 
improBniona  without  deatroying  the  lenalbitity  of  the  flbtea  to  the  impulses  of 
best,  or  cold,  or  other  atroDg  irritation.  It  has  been  atiited  that  when  the  thalami 
optica  are  injured,  tactile  sensatiua  is  lott,  but  not  the  aonaibility  to  pain. 
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tur^  aj^  ii^r^ntiV  t^  itt^  Sm2s^  ^fe  second  tactoally,  while 
ttK^  secQiid  &<^  ta^  >«st;^%>ncitr9  «f  ike  first  The  hand  is 
uot  felt  taiccuaIN  ^v  ;:&^  ?»:tr«^  z&?r  b  the  coldness  of  the 
brQw  telt  oy  tbd  bimd 

It  is  a  8ingitTar  &c^  j»ct^v«Kd  br  V^Aer,  in  oonnezion 
with  the  sense  of  tetnpemntffo^  tdttt  when  two  substances  of 
the  same  weighty  but  of  viiJtlec^flit  temperatnies,  are  estimated 
by  the  sense  of  touch  or  •>ir  pc>essnre>  the  colder  appears  the 
heavier.  The  vle^^ie^sijatg  edect  of  the  cold  chill  upon  the 
uiind  may  be  the  explanation  This  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  perversion  of  oar  estimate  of  time  by  an  unusual 
elation  or  depression  of  the  general  mental  tone :  in  the  one 
case  we  imagine  it  to  pass  rapidly,  in  the  other  slowly. 

The  feeliug  of  temperature  is  an  element  in  many  discrim- 
inations, as  in  the  distinction  between  stone  and  wood. 

We  pass  now  (IIL)  to  the  most  intellectual  sensations  of 
Touch,  and  first  to  cases  of  Touch  simply. 

10.  (1.)  Impressions  of  distinguishable  Points. — I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to  the  discriminative  or  articulate  charac- 
ter  of  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  it  receives  distinguishable 
impressions  from  the  variously  situated  parts  of  an  extended 
surfaoa  Very  interesting  differences  in  the  degree  of  this 
discrimination  are  observable  on  different  parts  of  the  surEekce 
of  the  body,  which  have  been  especially  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Weber. 

*  These  consisted  in  placing  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  blunted  with  sealing  wax,  at  different  distances 
asunder,  and  in  various  directions,  upon  different  parts  of  the 
•kin  of  an  individual  It  was  then  found,  that  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  the  contact  can  be  distinguished  to  be 
double,  varies  in  different  parts  between  the  thirty-sixth  of 
an  inch  and  three  inches  ;  and  this  seems  a  happy  criterion 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  sensa  We  recognize  a  double  im- 
pression on  very  sensible  parts  of  the  skin,  though  the  points 
are  very  near  each  other ;  while,  in  parts  of  less  acute  sensi- 
bility, the  impression  is  of  a  single  point,  although  they  may 
be^  in  reality,  far  asunder. 
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'In  many  parts  we  perceive  the  distance  and  situation 
of  two  points  more  distinctly  when  placed  transversely,  than 
when  placed  longitudinally,  and  vice  versd.  For  example, 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  points  are  separately 
felt  at  a  distance  of  two  inches,  if  placed  crosswise ;  but 
scarcely  so  at  the  distance  of  three,  if  directed  lengthwise  to 
the  limb. 

'  Two  points,  at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  feel  as  if  more 
widely  separated  when  placed  on  a  very  sensitive  part,  than 
when  touching  a  surface  of  blunter  sensibility.  This  may  be 
ei^sily  shown  by  drawing  them  over  regions  differently  en- 
dowed ;  they  will  seem  to  open  as  they  approach  the  parts 
acutely  sensible,  and  vice  versd, 

*  If  contact  be  more  forcibly  made  by  one  of  the  points 
than  by  the  other,  the  feebler  ceases  to  be  distinguished  ;  the 
stronger  impression  having  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  weaker, 
in  proportion  to  its  excess  of  intensity. 

'  Two  points,  at  a  fixed  distance,  are  distinguished  more 
clearly  when  brought  into  contact  with  surfaces  varjdng  in 
structure  and  use,  than  when  applied  to  the  same  surface,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  internal  and  external  surface  of  the  lips, 
or  the  iront  and  back  of  the  finger. 

'  Of  the  extremities,  the  least  sensitive  parts  are  the  middle 
regions  of  the  chief  segments,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
fore-arm,  thigh,  and  leg.  The  convexities  of  the  joints  are 
more  sensible  than  the  concavities. 

'  The  hand  and  foot  greatly  excel  the  arm  and  leg,  and  the 
hand  the  foot.  The  palms  and  soles  respectively  excel  the 
opposite  surfaces,  which  last  are  even  surpassed  by  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg.  On  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
hand,  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  corresponds  very  accurately 
with  the  development  of  the  rows  of  papillsa ;  and  where 
these  papillae  are  almost  wanting,  as  opposite  the  flexions  of 
the  joints,  it  is  feeble. 

*  The  scalp  has  a  blunter  sensibility  than  any  other  part 
of  the  head,  and  the  neck  does  not  even  equal  the  scalp. 
The  skin  of  the  face  is  more  and  more  sensible  as  we 
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approocli  the  middle  line  ;  and  the  tip  of  the  Dose  and^ 
parts  of  the  lips  are  acutely  so,  and  only  infeiior  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongiie.  This  last,  in  a  space  of  a  few  square  lines 
(a  line  is  -f^  of  an  inch),  exceeds  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  the  fingers ;  and  points  of  contact  with  it  may  be  gene- 
rally perceived  distinctly  from  one  another,  when  only  one- 
third  of  a  line  intiirvenes  between  them.  [The  superior 
sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  finger,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  familiar  obser\ation,  that  a  hole  in  a  tooth 
seems  very  much  exaggerated  when  felt  by  the  tip  of  the 
tougue.]  As  we  recede  from  the  tip  along  the  back  or  sides 
of  the  tongue,  we  find  the  sense  of  touch  much  duller. 

'The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  trnnk  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  extremities  or  head.  The  Sanks  and  nipples, 
which  are  so  sensitive  to  tickling,  are  comparatively  blunt  in 
I'egard  to  the  appreciation  of  the  distance  between  points  of 
contact.  Points  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  middle  line, 
either  before  or  behind,  ai'e  better  distinguished  thaji  when 
both  are  on  the  same  sida 

'  The  above  are  the  results  obtained  by  making  the 
several  parts  mere  passive  and  motionless  recipients  of 
impressions.  They  evince  the  precision  of  the  sense  in  so 
far  only  as  it  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  tactile 
surface.  The  augmented  power  derived  from  change  of 
position  of  the  object  with  regard  to  the  surface,  is  well 
illustrated  by  keeping  the  hand  passive,  while  the  object  i 
made  to  move  rapidly  over  it  In  this  case  the  contact  of 
the  two  points  is  separately  perceived,  when  so  close  that 
they  would,  if  stationary,  seem  as  one.  If,  still  further,  the 
fingers  be  made  to  freely  traverse  the  surface  of  an  object, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mind,  the  appreciation  of  contact 
will  be  far  more  exquisite,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the 
movements,  and  the  attention  given  to  them,  V^e  are  then 
said  to  fed.  or  to  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch.' — TouD  and 
Bowman,  I.,  429-30. 

These  observations  of  Weber  have  been  deservedly  cele- 
brated by  physiologists,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accurate 
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mode  of  estimating  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin.  They 
have  been  extended  by  other  observers,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Carpenter^s  article  on  Touch  in  the  Cyclopasdia  of  Ancitomy!^ 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  discuss  more  closely  the 
matters  involved  in  them,  and  especially  to  discriminate  the 
tactile  from  the  muscular  element  of  the  sensationa 

Whenever  two  points  produce  a  double  sensation,  we  may 
imagine  that  one  point  lies  on  the  area  supplied  by  one  dis- 
tinct nerve,  while  the  other  point  lies  on  the  area  of  a  second 
nerva  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  subdivision  or  branching 
of  the  nerves  of  touch,  beyond  which  the  impressions  are 
fused  into  one  on  i-eaching  the  cerebrum.  How  many  ultimate 
nerve  fibres  are  contained  in  each  unit  nerve,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  guess ;  but  on  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  middle  of 

*  The  following  are  a  selection  from  Weber's  measorements.  The 
intexralB  are  expressed  in  lines,  a  line  being  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  range  according  to  Weber  is  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch,  in  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  to  two  and  a-half  inches.  The  range  stated  in  the  text  is 
somewhat  greater,  being  founded  probably  on  a  comparison  of  the  extreme 
observations  of  different  observers : — 

Tip  of  the  tongue. {     ^xoftn^SSih). 

Tip  of  the  forefinger,  palmar  surface,        1          „ 

Red  surface  of  under  lip, 2 

Second  joint  of  the  fingers,  palmar  surface. 

Last  joint  of  the  fingers,  back  or  dorsal  surface,  . .  3 

Tip  of  the  nose,         3 

Middle  of  the  back  of  the  tongue, 4 

End  of  the  great  toe,            6 

Palm  of  the  hand, 6         ^ 

Cheek,  over  the  bucdnator,            5          „ 

Lower  part  of  the  forehead, 10          „ 

Back  of  the  hand,      ••         ••         ••         ••         ..         ..  14          ,. 

Crown  of  the  head,    • .         . .         1  •>          „ 

Thigh,  by  the  knee, 16          ., 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  legs, H          ,, 

Breast,            iO          „ 

I*ack  of  neck  near  occiput, 1\          „ 

Middle  of  fore-arm,  middle  of  thigh,  middle  of  the  back 

of  the  neck,  middle  of  the  back,         30          „ 

If  the  points  are  placed  within  the   limit  of  doubleness  and  gradually 

separated,  the  interval  that  gives  doubleness  is  greater  than  in  the  reverse 
process. 
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¥/if^ihht  HtH  u^¥0m  f^ifttt$iH$Afl  xrt^  those  of  die  skin  akiie  or 
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^fthnmtth  U  ttrtifi^i  Ui  ffAVA  h  t'Mf\jMn  power  of  discrimination, 
(lk\i\MhtiSi\ti  ht  iM4*fw\wt  i]fmftmn  ttf  weight,  hardness,  elasticity. 
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tnH  other  properties.  The  most  sensitive  parts,  as  tlie  tips  of 
the  fingers,  can  distinguish  20  oz.  from  19-2  oz, ;  the  forearm 
distinguishes  20  oz.  from  187  oz.  The  interval  of  time  affects 
the  discrimination,  as  we  might  suppose.  The  differeoce 
between  14,  or  even  14-5,  could  be  distinguished  from  15, 
within  30  seconds ;  4  and  5  could  be  distinguished  witiiin  90 
seconds. 

The  discnminatioQ  of  pressure  does  not  increase  propor- 
tionably  with  the  supply  of  tactile  nerves. 

12.  (TV.)  StmsatioTis  of  To^tch  involving  imiseidar  pereep- 
tions. — In  discussing  these,  we  shall  begin  with  examples  that 
are  almost  purely  muscular,  the  tactile  sensibility  being  a  mere 
incident  of  the  situation.  The  feeling  of  weight  is  of  this 
description ;  depending  on  the  sense  of  muscular  exertion, 
although  capable  also  of  being  estimated  to  some  extent  by 
the  feeling  of  compression  of  the  skin.  On  this  last  point,  I 
add  some  further  illustrations  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
'  Weber  performed  experiments  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are 
capable  of  judging  of  weight  by  the  mere  sense  of  contact 
[without  muscularity].  He  found  that  when  two  equal 
weights,  every  way  similar,  are  placed  on  corresponding  parts 
of  the  skin,  we  may  add  to,  or  subti'act  from  one  of  them  a 
certain  quantity  without  the  person  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  change  ;  and  that  when  the  potts  bearing  the  weights,  as 
the  hands,  are  inactively  resting  upon  a  table,  a  much  greater 
alteration  may  be  made  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  weights 
without  his  perceiving  it,  than  when  the  same  parts  are 
allowed  free  motioa  For  example,  32  ounces  may  thus  be 
altered  by  from  8  to  12,  when  the  hand  is  motionless  and 
supported  ;  but  only  by  from  I J  to  4,  when  the  muscles  are  in 
action  ;  and  this  difference  is  in  spite  of  the  greater  surface 
aETected  (by  the  counter  pressure  against  the  support)  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Weber  infers  that  the 
measure  of  weight  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  skin  is  more 
than  doubled  by  the  play  of  the  muscles.  We  believe  this 
estimate  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.' — p.  431. 

That  the  discriminating  sensibility  of  the  akin  to  degrees 
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of  compression  may  operate  in  appreciating  weight  ib  f 
confirmed  by  the  following  statement  'The  relative  power 
ot  different  parts  to  estimate  weight  coirftsponds  very  nearly 
with  their  relative  capacities  of  touch.  Weber  discovered 
that  the  lips  are  better  estimators  of  weight  than  any  other 
part,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  by  their  delicate  sense  of 
tonch  and  their  extreme  mobility.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
also  very  delicate  instruments  of  this  description.  The 
palms  and  soles  possess  this  power  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  especially  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones  ;  while  the  back,  occiput,  thorax,  abdomen, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  have  very  little  capacity  of  esti- 
mating weight.' — ii>.  p.  432. 

What  is  said  of  weight  applies  to  any  other  form  of  pres- 
mre,  force,  or  resistance.  The  impetus  of  a  push  or  a  squeeze 
received  on  the  hand  is  measured  by  the  muscular  exertion 
induced  to  meet  it,  and  in  some  small  degree,  as  above 
descrihed,  by  the  compression  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  at 
the  place  of  contact. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  wo  could  derive  our  original 
feeling  of  resistance,  with  its  reference  to  the  object  world, 
by  mere  tactile  sensibility  through  pressure.  The  sense  of 
resistance  is  primarily  the  feeling  of  expended  energy. 
When  the  notion  is  once  formed,  we  can  remark  that  the 
degrees  of  resistance  coincide  with  degrees  of  the  tactile 
aensihility  to  pressure ;  and  hence  the  passive  feeling  can 
suggest  the  active,  and  become  a  criterion  of  its  amount 

The  qualities  of  hardness  and  softness  are  appreciated  by 
this  combined  sensibility ;  the  one  means  a  greater  resistance 
to  compression,  and  the  other  a  less.  From  the  unyielding 
stone  or  metal  to  the  mobility  of  the  liquid  state,  we  have  all 
degrees  of  this  property  ;  the  entire  class  of  soft,  viscous,  and 
fibrous  substances  lying  between.  It  belongs  to  many  of  the 
manual  arts  to  appreciate  minute  differences  of  consistmcc  in 
the  class  of  soft  bodies ;  the  pastry-cook,  the  builder,  the 


sculptor 


In  this  they  are  assisted  by  practice,  which 


improves  all  sensibihties :  but  there  are  great  varieties  of 
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natural  endowment  in  the  case,  which  varieties  must  have 
their  seat  principally  in  the  muscular  tissue^  and  only  secon- 
darily in  the  skin  and  nerves  of  the  hand. 

The  feeling  of  elasticity  is  only  a  case  of  simple  resistance 
to  force,  exerted  in  the  particular  circumstance  of  a  rebound 
or  increasing  reaction  from  pressure.  The  elasticity  implies 
a  perfect  return  to  the  original  position  ;  air  is  elastic,  and  so 
is  steel  and  ivory,  meaning  that  when  in  any  way  compressed 
or  distorted,  they  recover  themselves. 

We  may  next  consider  the  sensations  rising  out  of  the 
qualities  of  raicghness  and  smoothness.  Simple  contact,  we 
have  seen,  gives  the  sense  of  a  multiplicity  of  points.  The 
finger  resting  on  the  end  of  a  brush  would  make  us  aware  of 
its  character;  that  is,  we  should  have  the  feeling  of  a 
plurality  of  pricks.  In  this  way,  we  are  sensitive  to  rough 
and  pointed  surfaces.  We  can  distinguish  between  bluntly- 
pointed  asperities,  like  a  file,  and  sharp  points,  like  a  horse- 
comb  :  the  sensibility  of  a  blunt  point  being  distinct  from  a 
needle-prick.  We  can  also  distinguish  between  thick-set 
points  and  such  as  are  more  scattered,  provided  they  are  not 
too  close  for  the  limits  of  sensibility  of  the  part,  that  is  to 
say,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  for  the  finger,  and  one  twenty- 
fourth  to  one-thirtieth  for  the  tip  of  the  tongua  On  the 
back,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  where 
points  are  confounded  up  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches,  roughness  would  be  altogether  imperceptibla 

In  these  instances,  the  thing  touched  is  supposed  to  lie  at 
rest  on  the  finger,  or  on  the  part  touched.  But  this  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  tactile  sensibility ;  we  should  move  the 
finger  to  and  fro  over  the  surface,  in  order  to  try  to  the  utmost 
the  power  of  discrimination.  We  may  thus  discriminate  far 
nicer  shades  of  roughness ;  we  may  appreciate  minuter  in- 
tervals than  in  the  resting  position.  Supposing  the  sensibility 
of  the  tip  of  the  finger  at  rest  to  be  one  line,  by  motion  we 
can  extend  this  sensibility  to  an  unknown  limit.  The  case 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  micrometer  screw  on  an  astronomical 
instmment.    The  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument 
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extend,  we  may  suppose,  to  one  minute  of  a  degree,  and  if 
the  index  lie  between  two  divisions,  its  place  can  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw  required  to  bring  it  up 
to  one  of  the  divisions.  So,  if  a  point  is  undistinguished  on 
the  finger,  in  consequence  of  not  being  a  line  removed  from 
the  neighbouring  point,  we  may  estimate  its  distance,  never- 
theless, by  the  amount  of  motion  of  the  finger  needed  to 
bring  it  into  the  limit  of  sensibility.  I  will  take  as  an 
example  a  row  of  five  points,  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  apart,  the 
extremes  being  one-tenth,  which  is  the  sensibility  of  the  tip 
of  the  finger.  This  row  would  be  felt  as  two  points  if  the 
finger  were  stationary.  But  by  the  motion  of  the  finger  one 
point  would  pass  away  and  another  would  come  up,  and  there 
would  be  a  feeling  of  the  interval  moved  over  between  the 
perception  of  the  successive  points,  which  would  be  a  measure 
of  the  intervals.  The  sense  of  movement  would  thus  be 
brought  in  to  aid  the  tactile  feeling,  and  to  reveal  a  degree  of 
closeness  in  asperities  beyond  the  reach  of  touch  unassisted 
by  motion.  It  is  consistent  with  all  experience,  that  the 
roughness  of  a  surface  becomes  far  more  apparent  by  drawing 
the  hand  over  it.  We  must,  however,  farther  consider  that 
friction  creates  a  new  variety  of  pressure  on  the  skin  and 
nerves ;  and  the  kind  of  friction  is  so  diflTerent  for  a  smooth 
and  for  a  rough  body,  that  by  it  alone  we  might  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  rough  and  the  smooth  contact 

If  any  one  will  make  the  experiment  of  drawing  over  the 
finger  two  points,  so  close  that  to  the  touch  they  seem  one 
when  at  rest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  motion  gives  the  feeling 
of  doubleness.  What  is  the  limit  of  this  (for  a  limit  there  is) 
it  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  observation  to  decide. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  at  least  half  the  interval  will  become 
sensible  by  the  motion  of  the  points,  the  motion  being  by 
bringing  them  in  train,  and  not  abreast  of  one  another. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  increase  of 
sensibility  due  to  movement,  the  fact  is  an  important  one.  A 
large  amount  of  discrimination  turns  upon  it  From  the 
variety  of  trace  made  by  different  kinds  of  surface,  we  can 
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distinguish  them  or  identify  them  at  pleasure,  up  to  a  con- 
siderable limit  of  delicacy.  Hence  the  power  of  telling 
substances  by  the  touch,  and  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  and 
merits  of  texture  and  of  workmanship.  Degrees  of  polish  in 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  the  fineness  of  cloths,  wool,  &c.,  the 
beat  of  a  pulse,  the  quality  of  powdered  substances,  and  many 
things  besides,  are  matters  of  judgment  and  comparison  to  the 
touch,  and  put  to  the  proof  its  natural  or  acquired  delicacy. 

These  tactile  sensations  whereby  surfaces  are  discrimi- 
nated, have  a  great  degree  of  persistence  in  the  recollection ; 
something  intermediate  between  tastes  or  smells,  and  sights. 
We  do  not  revel  in  them  as  imagery,  it  is  true,  but  this  would 
be  accounted  for  by  the  superior  hold  that  we  have  of  the 
very  same  objects  by  means  of  sight  With  the  blind,  the 
case  is  diflferent ;  to  them  the  outer  world  must  be  represented 
as  outspread  matters  of  contact ;  their  visions  of  the  surfaces 
of  all  things  are  visions  of  touch. 

Our  permanent  impressions  of  touch  serve  us  for  com- 
paring present  surfaces  with  remembered  ones,  and  for 
identifying  or  distinguishing  the  successive  objects  that 
come  before  the  view.  The  cloth  dealer  sees  whether  a 
given  specimen  corresponds  with  another  piece  that  passed 
through  his  hands  a  week  ago,  or  with  a  permanent  standard 
impressed  upon  his  finger  sensibility. 

13.  (Qualities  of  Extension,  Size,  Form,  Jtc. — I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  these  qualities 
are  impressed  upon  us  by  the  movements  they  cause,  and 
that  the  feelings  they  produce  are  feelings  of  movement  or 
muscularity.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  sense  of 
Touch  proper  enters  into  our  notions  of  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  object  world,  namely  Extension,  of  which 
Distance,  Direction,  Position,  and  Form  are  only  special 
modes  or  applications. 

When  we  examine  closely  the  sensibilities  obtained  by 
movement  alone,  as  by  passing  the  arm  to  and  fro  in  empty 
space,  we  find  that  these  have  various  shortcomings  as 
regards  the  idea  of  extended  matter,  or  extended  space. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  some  dufinite  marks, 
to  indicate  the  commencemeDt  and  the  terminatioD  of  a 
muscular  sweep,  leaves  a  certain  vagueness  in  our  feeling  of 
mere  movement  The  feelings  of  putting  forth  power,  and 
of  this  power  taking  the  form  of  movement  as  distinct 
^m  dead  Bti'ain,  are  present  in  all  cases ;  but  the  mind  is 
more  alive  to  them  when  some  definite  impression  marks 
where  we  begin  and  where  we  cease.  Now,  the  sense  of 
touch  supplies  this  impression,  and  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a 
call  to  attention.  Let  us  suppose  the  hand  moving  between 
two  fixed  obstacles,  for  example,  from  one  side  of  a  box  to 
another.  There  is,  to  commence  with,  the  contact  with  one 
side  of  the  box  felt  move  or  less  as  a  sense  of  ttmch,  pressure, 
and  resistance  (a  feeling  partly  muscular,  but  this  need  not 
be  considered) ;  the  abrupt  departure  from  this  state  is  a 
mark  in  consciousness,  a  call  to  attention  ;  and  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  the  feeling  of  movement  that  follows.  After  a 
time,  the  other  side  is  struck,  and  the  mind  is  again  roused, 
and  takes  note  of  the  cessation  of  the  movement  The 
antithesis  of  resisting  matter  and  unresisted  movement  is 
well  brought  out  by  such  an  experience ;  there  ia  in  it 
something  more  than  the  contrast  of  the  swing  of  a  limb 
with  its  undisturbed  quiescence,  which  is  all  that  movement 
in  vacuo  can  give  us. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  hand  is  moved  over  a  surfitce, 
touching  it  the  while,  the  feeling  of  continuance  of  movement 
is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  continuance  of  tactile  sensa- 
tion, making  the  consciousness  more  marked  and  acute,  and 
80  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  continuance  move 
nicely.  A  feeling  of  the  subject  {touch  proper)  ia  superadded 
to  the  great  object  sensibility  (expended  energy  as  movement), 
and  deepens  the  impress  of  that  sensibility,  without  being 
able  to  take  its  place,  or  to  constitute  the  feeling  of  objectivity. 
The  peculiar  tactile  sensation  that  friction  causes,  is  thus  a 
means  of  suggesting  extension  and  of  estimating  it,  although 
incompetent  to  supply  the  notion  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  movement  in  vacuo  seems  unable  to 
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indicate  that  distinction  between  Succession  and  Co-existence 
— Time  and  Space — which  must  be  arrived  at  before  we  can 
say  that  we  recognize  Extension.  Tiie  continuance  of  move- 
ment is  a  fact  that  we  are  conscious  of ;  in  other  words,  we 
ate  conscious  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of 
energy  which  varies  in  degree,  and  we  remark  one  movement 
aa  different  from  another  on  this  point  But  if  any  property 
of  things  is  indicated  by  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  space, 
but  time.  In  truth,  neither  ia  known,  for  they  are  a  corre- 
lative couple,  not  known  at  all  till  they  are  known  together. 

Now,  we  are  able  to  show,  how  the  embodying  of  out 
movements  in  sensation  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  facts  or  properties,  called  the  Co-existing  and  the 
Successive. 

When,  with  the  hand,  we  grasp  something  moving,  and 
move  with  it,  we  have  a  sensation  of  one  unchanged  contact 
and  pressure,  and  the  sensation  is  imbedded  in  a  movement 
This  is  one  experience.  When  we  move  the  hand  over  a 
fixed  surface,  we  have,  with  the  feelings  of  movement,  a 
sueceesivn  of  feelings  of  touch  ;  if  the  surface  ia  a  variable 
one,  the  sensations  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  we  can 
be  under  no  mistake  aa  to  our  passing  through  a  series  of 
tactile  impressiona.  This  is  another  experience,  and  differs 
from  the  first,  not  in  the  sense  of  power,  but  in  the  tactile 
accompaniment  The  difference,  however,  ia  of  vital  im- 
portance. In  the  one  case,  we  have  an  object  moving,  and 
measuring  time  or  continuance ;  in  the  other  case,  we  have 
co-existence  in  space.  The  co-existence  is  still  farther  mode 
apparent  by  our  reversing  the  movement,  and  thereby  en- 
countering the  tactile  aeries  in  the  inverse  order.  Moreover, 
the  aerial  order  is  unchanged  by  the  rapidity  of  out  own 
movements.  A  more  rapid  pass  of  the  hand  makes  the  series 
come  up  quicker ;  a  less  rapid,  brings  the  same  aeries  in 
more  slowly.  By  these  experiences,  we  gradually  become 
aware  of  a  wide  distinction  between  identical  movements 
conducted  under  such  different  circumstances ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction ia  expressed  in  language,  as  succession  and  co- 
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existence — time  and  apace.  Succession  is  the  simplest  fiict ; 
an  unvarying  contact  accompanied  with  a  movement,  is 
enough  for  that  But  co-existence  is  highly  complex.  The 
chief  points  involved  in  it  are  those  now  mentioned, — a  series 
of  contacts,  and  the  inversion  of  the  scries  by  an  inverted 
movement.  The  repetition  of  these,  with  the  same  mental 
effects,  constitutes  that  notion  of  permanence,  or  of  fixity  of 
arrangements,  implied  in  the  object  world,  the  universe  as 
co-existing  in  Space.* 

By  drawing  the  hand  over  a  surface,  as,  for  example, 
twelve  inches  of  wire,  we  have  an  impression  of  the  quality  of 
the  surface,  and  also  of  its  length.  On  transferring  the  band 
to  another  wire  thirty-six  inches  long,  the  increased  sweep 
necessary  to  reach  the  extremity,  is  the  feeling  and  the 
measure  of  the  increased  extent  By  practising  the  arm 
upon  this  last  wire,  we  should  at  last  have  a  fixed  impression 
of  the  sweep  necessaiy  for  a  yard  of  length,  so  that  we  could 
say  of  any  extended  thing,  whether  it  was  within  or  beyoud 
this  standard.  Nay  more,  whenever  anytliing  brought  up  a 
yard  to  our  recollection,  the  material  of  the  recollection  would 
be  an  arm  impression,  just  as  the  material  of  the  recollection 
of  greenness  is  a  visual  impression. 

If  we  pass  from  length  to  two  dimensions,  as,  for  example, 
the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass,  we  have  only  a  greater  com- 
plexity of  movement  and  of  the  corresponding  impression. 
Mo\Tng  in  one  direction  we  get  the  length ;  in  the  cross  direo- 

*  Mr  HfrlKit  Spencer  tuu  uuljied  the  relotion  of  co-eziiteiioe  and 
■eqnence  with  gn^at  cleameoi  and  felicit}'.   Beremarki: — '  Itia  the  pecalianly 

^ike  of  every  biotual  and  Tisiul  series  which  enters  into  the  guaesU  of  tbuM 
ideas,  that  not  only  does  it  admit  of  being  transformed  into  a  composite  state, 
in  which  the  succcsmve  positions  become  simultaneous  positions,  but  it  odimts 
of  being  revened.  Tbe  chain  of  states  of  oonscioiunesa,  A  to  Z,  prodooed 
by  the  motion  of  a  limb,  or  of  somotbiog  over  tbe  skin,  or  of  the  eye  along 
the  oatline  of  an  object,  may  with  equal  facility  be  gone  through  from  Z  to 
A.  Unlike  those  states  of  consciousneas  oonstitutiag  our  perception  of 
sequence,  which  do  not  admit  of  an  onreaiBted  change  in  their  order,  thoite 
which  consUtute  our  perception  of  co^eiistoDce  admit  of  their  order  being 
inverted — occur  ss  readily  in  one  direction  ta  the  other.' — PrineifUt  aj 
I't^holojy,-}.  304. 
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tion,  we  bring  other  muscles  iuto  play,  and  get  au  impression 
of  movement  on  a  different  portion  of  the  moving  Byst«m. 
In  this  way  we  should  have  the  impression  of  a  right  angle, 
or  a  builder's  squara  The  full  impression  of  the  pane  of 
glass  would  arise  through  movements  Irom  side  to  side  over 
its  whole  length,  or  from  movements  round  the  edge  and 
several  times  across,  such  as  to  leave  behind  ttie  feeling  of  a 
possibility  of  finding  contact  anywhere  within  certain  limits 
of  length  and  breadth.  In  this  embodiment,  and  in  no  other 
that  I  know  of,  would  an  extended  surface  be  conceived  by 
the  mind  through  muscularity  and  touch,  (The  action  of 
vision  will  be  afterwards  discussed.) 

A  cubical  block,  exemplifying  all  the  three  dimensions  of 
aolidity,  presents  nothing  radically  new.  A  new  direction  is 
given  to  the  hand,  and  a  new  class  of  muscles  are  brought  to 
contribute  to  the  feeling.  The  movement  must  now  be  over 
the  length,  over  the  breadth,  and  over  the  thickness,  and  the 
resulting  impression  will  be  a  complication  of  the  three  move- 
ments. To  get  a  hold  of  the  entire  solidity,  it  is  necessary  to 
embrace  all  the  surfaces  one  after  another,  which  makes  the 
operation  longer,  and  the  notion  more  complex  and  more 
dif&cult  to  retain.  But  the  resulting  impression,  fixed  by 
being  repeated,  is  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  notion 
of  a  line  or  a  superficies ;  it  is  the  possibility,  the  potentiality, 
of  finding  surface  in  three  different  directious  within  given 
limits.  A  cubical  block  of  one  foot  in  the  side  means  that, 
commencing  at  an  angle,  and  going  along  one  edge,  a  foot 
range  may  be  gone  over  before  the  material  ceases ;  that  the 
same  may  then  be  done  across,  and  also  downwards ;  and 
that,  between  every  two  edges,  there  is  an  extended  resisting 
surface. 

The  multiplying  of  points  of  contact,  by  our  having  a 
plurality  of  fingers,  very  much  shortens  the  process  of 
acquiring  notions  of  surface  and  solidity.  In  fact,  we  can,  by 
means  of  this  plurality,  come  to  measure  a  length  without  any 
movement ;  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  fingers,  made 
sensible   by   the   tension   of    their*  muscles,   being   enouglu 
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Thus  I  can  appreciate  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  hy 
etiTlcliing  the  thumb  away  from  the  iingera,  as  in  the  span 
of  the  hand.  By  keeping  the  fingers  expanded  in  this  way 
so  03  to  embrace  the  breadth  of  an  object,  and  then  drawing 
the  hand  along  the  length,  I  can  appreciate  a  surface  by  a 
single  motion  combined  with  this  fixed  span  of  the  thnmb 
and  fingers.  I  may  go  even  farther ;  by  bringing  the 
flexibility  of  the  thumb  into  action,  I  can  keep  the  fiugers 
on  one  surface  and  move  the  thumb  over  another  side,  so  as 
to  have  a  single  impression  corresponding  to  solidity,  or  to 
three  dimensions.  We  are,  therefore,  not  confined  to  one 
form  of  acquiring  the  notion,  or  to  one  way  of  embodying  it 
in  the  recollection  ;  we  have  many  forms,  which  we  come  to 
know  are  equivalent  and  convertible,  so  that  where  we  find 
one,  we  can  expect  another.  But  the  most  perfect  combination 
of  perceiving  organs  is  the  embrace  of  the  two  hands.  The 
concurrence  of  the  impressions  flowing  from  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  produces  a  remarkably  strong  impression  of  the 
solidity  of  a  solid  object  The  two  separate,  and  yet  coincid- 
ing, images  support  one  another,  and  fuse  together  in  such  a 
way  as  make  the  most  vivid  notion  of  solidity  that  we  are 
able  to  acquire  by  means  of  touch.  The  parallel  case  of  the 
two  eyes  is  equally  striking. 

The  notion  of  solidity  thus  acquired  is  complex,  being 
obtained  through  a  union  of  touch  and  muscnlaiity,  and 
combining  perception  of  surface  with  pereeption  of  extended 
form.  Space,  or  unoccupied  extension,  is  movement  in  vacuo, 
from  one  fixed  point  to  another ;  by  the  inverted  opeistiou, 
and  by  repetition  giving  the  same  contacts,  thia  is  considered 
to  mean  extension  (as  opposed  to  mere  sequence  in  time). 
Empty  space  means  tlie  power  of  movement  without  contact 
or  resistance,  except  at  the  extreme  terms.  Resistance  and 
empty  space  are  correlatives.  In  passing  from  the  sense  of 
the  resisting  to  unresisted  movement,  we  make  the  transition 
that  developes  the  two  cognitions  of  Body  and  of  Space, 
under  the  common  object  property  of  Extension. 

14  Distanu,  direction,  and  siltiation,  when  estimated  by 
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touch,  involve,  in  the  very  aiime  manner,  the  active  organs  ; 
the  tactile  sensations  merely  furnishing  marks  and  starting- 
points,  like  the  arrows  between  the  chain-lengths  in  land- 
measuring.  Distance  implies  two  fixed  points,  which  the 
touch  can  ascertain  and  identify ;  the  actual  measurement  is 
by  means  of  the  sweep  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  body,  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Direction  implies  a  standard  of  I'eference  ; 
Bome  given  movement  must  fix  a  standard  direction,  and 
movement,  to  or  from  that,  will  ascertain  any  other.  Our 
own  body  is  thfl  most  natui'al  starting  point  in  counting 
direction  ;  from  it  we  measure  right  and  left,  back  and  fore. 
For  the  np  and  down  direction  we  have  a  very  impressive 
lead,  this  being  the  direction  of  gravity.  Wlien  we  support 
a  weight  we  are  drawn  downward  ;  when  not  sustaining  the 
arms  by  voluntary  effort,  they  sinlc  downward ;  when  our 
support  gives  way,  the  whole  body  moves  downward.  Hence 
we  soon  gain  an  impression  of  the  downward  movement,  and 
leam  to  recognize  and  distinguish  this  from  all  others.  If  a 
Wind  man  is  groping  at  a  pillar,  he  identifies  the  direction  it 
gives  to  his  hand,  as  the  falling  or  the  rising  directioa 
Circumstances  do  not,  perhaps,  so  strongly  conspire  to 
impress  the  standard  directions  of  right  and  left,  hut  there  is 
an  abundant  facility  in  acquiring  them  too.  The  right 
deltoid  muscle  is  the  oue  chiefly  concerned  in  drawing  the 
right  ann  up  and  away  from  the  body,  and  without  our 
knowing  anything  about  this  muscle,  we  yet  come  to  asso- 
ciate the  feeling  of  its  contraction  with  a  movement  away 
from  the  body  to  the  right.  All  directions  that  call  forth 
the  play  of  the  same  muscles,  are  similar  directions  as  respects 
the  body  ;  different  muscles  mean  different  directions.  The 
great  pectoral  bringing  the  arm  forward,  the  deltoid  lifting  it 
away  from  the  side,  the  trapezius  drawing  it  backward,  indicate 
to  our  mind  so  many  different  positions  of  the  guiding  object ; 
and  we  do  not  confound  any  one  with  the  others.  We  learn 
to  follow  the  lead  of  each  of  these  indications ;  we  make 
a  forward  step  to  succeed  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral,  a 
step  to  the  right  the  deltoid,  a  step  backward  the  trapezius. 
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Situation,  or  relative  position,  is  known,  if  distance  and 
direction  are  knowa  The  idea  of  position  implies  three 
points.  Two  points  might  give  extension,  but  relative 
position  implies  that  we  pass  from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  0,  and 
from  A  to  C.  Such  movements  often  repeated,  both  in  the 
direct  and  in  the  inverse  order,  impart  the  idea  of  permanent 
co-existence  in  relative  position,  which  amounts  to  an  expe- 
rience of  Extension.  The  multiplication  of  these  is  the 
enlargement  of  our  education  in  the  co-existing  and  extended, 
from  which  at  last,  by  an  exercise  of  abstraction,  we  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Space  or  Extension  in  general. 

Form  or  shape  is  determined  by  positioa  It  depends 
upon  the  course  given  to  the  movements  in  following  the 
outline  of  a  material  body.  Thus  we  acquire  a  movement 
corresponding  to  a  straight  line,  to  a  ring,  an  oval,  &c.  This 
is  purely  muscular.  The  fixed  impressions  engrained  upon 
the  organs,  in  correspondence  with  these  forms,  have  a 
higher  interest  than  mere  discrimination.  We  are  called 
upon  to  reproduce  them  in  many  operations — in  writing, 
drawing,  modelling,  &a;  and  the  facility  of  doing  so  will 
depend,  in  great  part,  upon  the  hold  that  they  have  taken 
upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism.  The  suscepti- 
bility and  the  retentiveness  of  impressions  necessary  to  draw 
or  to  engrave  skilfully,  are  principally  muscular  endowments. 

15.  So  much  for  the  qualities  revealed  to  us  by  touch, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  movement  The  accom- 
paniment of  activity  belongs  to  every  one  of  the  senses ;  it 
serves  to  bring  about,  or  increase,  the  contact  with  the 
objects  of  the  sense.  There  is  in  connexion  with  each  of 
the  senses,  a  particular  verb,  or  designation,  implying  action ; 
to  tasU  implies  the  movement  for  bringing  the  substance 
upon  the  tongue;  to  smell,  or  to  snuff,  means  an  active 
inhalation  of  the  odorous  stream ;  to  feel  signifies  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  other  oi^gan  over  the  surface  in  search  of 
impressions ;  in  like  manner,  to  ?uar  and  to  see  are  forms  of 
activity.  In  the  cases  of  taste  and  smell,  the  action  does  not 
contribute  much  to  the  sensation  or  the  knowledge ;  in  the 
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e  others  (tivo  especially)  it  is  a  mateiial  element,  since  in 
all  of  them,  dii-ection  and  distance  are  essential  parts  of  the 
information.  Now,  since  movement  is  required  to  bring 
objects  within  reach,  the  value  of  any  of  our  senses  will 
depend  very  greatly  upon  the  activity  of  the  oi^ane  that 
carry  the  sensitive  surface,  the  teritacula,  so  to  speak.  This 
activity  grows  out  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  energy  of 
the  frame,  and  not  out  of  the  particular  endowment  of  the 
sensitive  part.  It  is  a  voluntary  exertion,  at  first  spon- 
taneous purely,  always  spontaneous  in  some  degree,  but 
linked  to,  and  guided  by,  the  sensibility.  The  flush  of 
activity  lodged  iu  the  arm  and  fingers  is  the  first  inspiration 
towards  obtaining  impressions  of  touch ;  the  liking  or  dis- 
liking for  the  impressions  themselves,  come  in  to  modify  and 
introl  the  central  energy,  and  to  reduce  handling  to  a  system. 

16.  Touch  being  concerned  in  innumeiable  handicraft 
itions,  the  improvement  of  it,  as  a  sense,  enters  largely 

ito  our  useful  acquisitions.  The  graduated  application  of 
the  force  of  the  hand  has  to  be  ruled  by  touch ;  as  ia  the 
potter  with  hia  clay,  the  turner  at  his  lathe,  the  polisher  of 
stone,  wood,  or  metal,  the  drawing  of  the  stitch  iu  sewing, 
baking,  taking  up  measured  quantities  of  mateiial  in  the  hand. 
In  playing  on  finger  instmments — the  piano,  guitar,  organ, 
&c. — the  touch  must  measure  the  stroke  or  pressure  that  will 
yield  a  given  effect  on  the  ear. 

17.  The  observations  made  on  persons  bom  blind  have 
furnished  a  means  of  judging  how  far  tuuch  can  substitute 
Bight,  both  in  mechanical  and  in  intellectual  operations. 
These  observations  have  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  essential 
to  the  highest  intellectual  processes  of  science  and  thought, 
that  may  not  be  attained  in  the  absence  of  sight.  The 
integrity  of  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  frame  renders  it 
possible  to  acquire  the  fundamental  notions  of  space,  magni- 
tndc,  figure,  force,  and  movement,  and  through  these  to  com- 
preliend  the  great  leading  facts  of  creation  as  taught  iu 
^mathematical,  mechanicEil,  or  physical  scienca 

18.  The  skin  is  liable  to  feelings  not  produced  by  an 
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external  contact,  but  resembling  what  would  arise  from 
particular  agencies,  and  suggesting  those  agencies  to  the  mind. 
These  are  called  '  subjective  sensations/  The  tingling  of  a 
limb  asleep,  formication — or  a  sensation  as  of  the  creeping  of 
insects,  heat,  chilliness,  &c.,  are  examples. — (Todd  and  Bow- 
MANy  L,  433.) 

SENSE  OF  HEARING. 

This  sense  is  more  special  and  local  than  the  foregoing, 
but  agrees  with  Touch  in  being  a  mechanical  sense  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chemical  senses — Taste  and  SmelL 

1.  The  objects  of  hearing  are  material  bodies  in  a  state  of 
tremor,  or  vibration,  brought  on  when  they  are  struck,  which 
vibration  is  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  thereby  propagated  till  it  reach  the  hollow  of  the  ear. 

All  bodies  whatever  are  liable  to  the  state  of  sonorous 
vibration ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  and  kind 
of  it.  The  metals  are  the  most  powerful  sources  of  sounds, 
as  we  see  in  bells;  after  these  come  woods,  stones,  earthy 
bodie&  A  hard  and  elastic  texture  is  the  property  needed. 
Liquids  and  gases  sound  very  little,  unless  impinged  by  solida 
The  howling  and  rustling  of  the  wind  ai'ise  from  its  playing 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  like  the  iEolian  harp.  The  thunder 
is  an  example  of  a  pure  aerial  sound ;  the  effect,  great  as  it  is, 
being  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  air  put  in 
agitation. 

It  belongs  to  the  science  of  Acoustics  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction and  propagation  of  sound,  and  the  forms  of  sounding 
instruments  of  all  kinds.  Here  we  are  considering  the  effects, 
and  not  the  instruments  of  sound.  Even  the  human  voice, 
whose  description  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatise  on  mind, 
will  come  in  under  another  head. 

2.  The  organ  is  the  Ear.  '  It  is  divisible  into  three  parts 
— the  external  ear,  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear,  and  the 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear ;  and  of  these,  the  two  first  are  to  be 
considered  as  accessories  or  appendages  to  the  third,  which  is 
the  sentient  portion  of  the  organ.' 
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THE  TYMPANUM. 

Tlie  exterruU  ear  inclades  '  the  pinna — the  part  of  the  outer 
ear  wliicli  projects  from  the  8tde  of  the  head — &ad  the  meatos  or 
passage  which  leads  theace  to  the  tympaniim,  and  is  closed  at  ita 
inner  estremity  by  the  membrane  interposed  between  it  and  the 
middle  ear  (membrana  tympani).' 

'  The  tympaiMin,  or  drnm,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  ia  a 
narrow  irrognlar  cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone, 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external  aaditary  canal  and 
Ihe  labyrinth.  It  receives  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  pharynx 
through  the  Eustachian  tobe,  and  contains  a  chain  of  small  hones, 
by  means  of  which  the  vibrations,  commiuticat«d  at  the  bottom 
of  the  external  meatus  to  the  laembrana  tympani,  are  conveyed 
across  the  cavity  to  the  internal  ear,  the  sentient  port  of  the  organ. 
The  tympanum  contains  likewise  minute  muscles  and  tigaments 
which  belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  aa  well  as  some  nerves 
which  end  within  this  cavity,  or  only  pass  through  it  to  other 
ports.' 

Aa  to  the  cavity  of  the  tytDpaanm,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  the  description  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
boundaries,  wherebv  it  connects  itself  with  the  outer  and 
inner  portions  of  the  ear,  and  which  are  therefore  the  main 
links  in  the  line  of  communication  from  without  inwards. 

The  outer  boundary,  formed  by  a  thin  semi-transparent  mem- 
brane, the  membrana  tj  nipnni,  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  into 
the  ear,  '  is  nearly  eircular,  and  is  slightly  concave  on  the  onter 
Bnrfucii.  It  is  inserted  into  a  groove  at  the  end  of  the  passage  of 
the  outer  ear,  and  soobliqncly  that  the  membrane  inclines  towards 
the  anterior  and  lower  pari  of  the  canal  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Tha 
handle  of  one  of  Ihe  small  bones  of  the  tympannm,  the  malleus, 
descends  between  the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  the  membrane 
t«  a  little  below  its  centre,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  it ;  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  handle  of  the  bone  is  slightly  inwards,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  thereby  rendered  concave.' 

The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  formed  by  the  out«r 
surface  of  the  internal  ear,  ia  very  uneven,  presenting  sevemJ 
elevations  and  foramina.  The  foramina  or  openings  are  two  in 
number,  the  oval  foramen  (fenestra  ovalis)  and  Ihe  round  or 
triangular  opening  (fenestra  rotunda).  Both  are  closed  with 
membranes,  which  render  the  inner  ear,  with  its  containing  liqoidt 
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perfectly  tight.  To  one  of  them,  the  oval  foramen,  a  small  bone, 
ia  attached,  the  other,  the  ronnd  foramen,  has  do  attachment. 
These  two  openings  are  the  approaches  to  the  intomal  ear.  and 
through  them  lies  the  conrse  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  in  their 
progress  towards  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  small  bones  of  the  tympaaum  are  named  from  their 
appearance  as  follows  (beginning  at  the  outermost) :  the 
malleus,  or  hammer,  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  the  incus,  or  anvil ;  and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup,  which 
13  fixed  to  the  oval  opening  in  the  inner  ear,  called  thefejiestra 
ovaiis.  The  incus  is  thus  intermediate  between  the  other  twD_. 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  'a  species  of  angular  and 
jointed  connecting  rod  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
the  tympanic  canty,  which  serves  to  communicate  vibrations 
from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fluid  contained  iu  the 
vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.' 

There  are  certain  small  muscles  attached  to  those  bonea 
for  the  regulation  of  their  movements. 

Tbeinlemai  ear,  or  lai/t/Trntk, '  which  is  the  essential  or  sensoiy 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the  petrons  portion 
of  the   temporal   bone.     It  is   made  np   of  two   veiy  difierenl 

Pro.  :.• 


•  '  An  enlarged  risT  of  the  UbyriDth  from  11m  onterrida: — 1.  VaatilMile. 
S.  Fenettn  OTslis.  3.  Superior  Bemicircahr  canal.  4.  Ritemal  semiciioular 
c«&al.  5.  Foaterior  •emioiivular  canal.  S.  Fint  tuni  of  tba  cochlea.  7. 
Second  tnm.  8.  Apex  of  Cochloa.  9.  Feneatra  rotunda.  *  Ampulls  of 
eecnicircnlaT  oanal.— The  imaller  figure  repreaent*  the  oaoeou  labjTinth  of 
the  BBtonl  nie.'— iQvuH). 
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etruRtnres,  knnvm  respectively  as  the  osseona  and  membmoous 
labyrinth  ' 

'  (I.)  The  (meaus  labyrialh  b  lodged  in  the  canoellated  Btrnc- 
tnre  of  the  temporal  bone,  aod  presents,  when  separated  from 
this,  the  appearance  shown  in  the  enlarged  figure.  It  is  in- 
complefely  divided  into  three  parts,  named  respectively  the 
veBtibole,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  They  are 
lined  thronghout  by  a  thin  serous  membrane,  which  secretes  a 
clear  fluid. 

*  ('2.)  The  mem.brtinmi3  labyrinth  is  contained  within  the  bony 
lubyriulh,  and,  being  smaller  than  it,  a  space  Intervenes  between 
the  two,  which  is  occupied  with  the  clear  fluid  jnst  referred  to. 
This  Gtmcture  supports  the  nnmerona  mtnote  ramificationa  of  the 
aoditory  nerve,  and  encloses  a  liquid  secretion.' 

The  minute  anatomy  of  these  parts  I  must  paa3  over. 
The  vestibule  is  the  ceutral  cbaraber  of  the  mass,  and  is  the 
portion  of  the  labyrinth  turned  towards  the  tyntpanam,  and 
containing  the  cavities  of  communication  above  described. 
The  semicircular  canals  are  threo  bony  tubes,  situated  above 
and  behind  the  vestibule,  into  which  they  open  by  five 
apertures ;  each  tube  being  bent  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  a  circle^  The  cochlea  is  a  blunt  cone,  having  its 
I  surface  '  marked  by  a  spiral  groove,  which  gives  to  this  part 
of  the  labyrinth  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  shell 
— whence  its  name.'  Its  interior  is  a  spiral  canal  divided 
into  two  by  a  thin  partition,  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  The  canal  opens  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vestibule. 

'Within  the  osseona  labyrinth,  and  separated  from  its  lining 
menibrnne  by  a  liquid  secretion,  is  a  membranous  strnature, 
which  aervo»  to  aapport  the  nltiniate  ramiGciitions  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve.  In  the  vestibule  and  scmidrcalar  canals,  this 
membrane  has  the  form  of  a  rather  complex  sac,  and  encloses  a 
floid  called  the  endolymph  ;  in  the  cochlea,  tlio  analogoos  etmo- 
ttire  merely  completes  the  lamina  spiralis  (the  partition  of  the 
cochlea),  and  ia  covered  by  the  membm:ie  which  tinea  tbe 
general  cavity  of  the  osbooos  labyrinth.' 

The  labyrinth  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  complicated 
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chamber  full  of  liquid,  and  containiDg  also  a  membranous 
expansion  for  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Let 
us  next  advert  to  the  dction  of  these  different  parts  in  pro- 
ducing the  sensations  of  sound. 

3.  The  waves  of  sound  enter  the  passage  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  strike  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  structure 
of  the  outer  ear  is  adapted  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
vibrations  like  an  ear-trumpet  The  form  of  the  shell  gives 
it  a  reflecting  surface  for  directing  the  sound  inwards ;  while 
the  passage  is  believed  to  increase  their  intensity  by  reson- 
ance. Beaching  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  beats 
communicate  themselves  to  its  surface  and  set  it  vibrating, 
which  is  done  all  the  more  easily  that  the  membrane  is  very 
thin  and  light  in  its  structura  Experiments  have  shown, 
that  the  only  means  of  receiving  with  effect  the  vibrations 
of  the  air,  is  to  provide  a  thin  stretched  membrane  of  this 
natura  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  communicated 
to  the  chain  of  small  bones  traversing  the  middle  ear,  and 
connected  through  the  oval  foramen  with  the  enclosed  liquid 
of  the  inner  ear.  By  these  means  a  series  of  beats  are 
imparted  to  the  liquid,  which  diffuse  themselves  in  waves 
all  through  the  passages  of  the  labyrinth,  and  operate  by 
compressing  the  membranous  labyiinth,  and  through  it  the 
imbedded  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  compres- 
sions are  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  sensation  of 
hearing.  The  character  of  the  sensation  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  waves,  according  as  they 
are  violent  or  feeble,  quick  or  slow,  simple  or  complex,  and 
so  forth. 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general 
course  of  the  action  now  described.  The  transitions  have  all 
been  imitated  by  experiments,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
arrangement  is  a  good  one  for  bringing  about  the  ultimate 
effect,  namely,  the  gentle  compression  of  the  filaments  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing.  No  other  medium  could  serve  the  final 
contact  so  well  as  a  liquid,  but  in  order  to  impress  the  liquid 
itself,  an  intermediate  apparatus  between  it  and  the  air  is 
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nquisite.  This  intermediute  apparatus  is  solid,  aud  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  first  a.  light  expanded  membrane, 
susceptible  to  the  beats  of  the  air,  the  second  firm  and 
compact  (the  chain  of  bones),  to  produce  a  sufficiently 
powerful  undulation  in  the  liquid.  The  membrane  once 
aflected  is  able  to  communicate  vibrations  to  the  bones ;  and 
the  last  of  the  chain,  the  stapes,  is  able  to  impress  the 
labyrinthine  fluid.  So  far  the  process  has  been  rendered 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

The  sepamte  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  iunei 
ear  are  not  understood.  In  the  cochlea  (the  most  important 
part),  the  membrane  wherein  the  nerve  is  spread  takes  oa 
peculiar  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  also  contains  elastic  films  or 
laminee.  The  length  of  each  lamina  is  about  7^^  of  an  inch, 
and  their  thickness  xiisii  of  ^^  inch.  The  laminae  lie  upon 
the  ends  of  the  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  are  arranged  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano,  and  closely  packed  together.  Wundt  believes 
that  different  tones  affect  different  parts  of  the  nerve  of 
hearing  thus  disposed,  and  that  as  elastic  bodies  respond 
each  to  some  particular  tone,  and  remain  quiet  when  other 
tones  are  sounded,  so  these  elaastic  laminte  are  divided  into 
gi-oups  for  separate  notes,  and  excite  the  connected  nerve 
fibres  accordingly. 

There  are  three  muscles  in  the  interior  of  the  tympanum 
attached  to  the  small  bones.  The  largest,  called  tensor 
ti/mpani,  is  inserted  in  the  malleus,  and  its  direction  is  such 
as  to  draw  inwards,  and  tighten  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum. The  second,  laxalor  tympani,  also  inserted  in  the 
malleus,  is  supposed  to  have  the  action  indicated  by  the 
name,  but  its  muscular  character  has  been  doubted :  thu 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  would  relax  by  mere  elas- 
ticity, when  the  action  of  the  tensor  muscle  is  remitted. 
The  third  muscle  is  the  stapalius,  attached  to  the  stapes,  and 
seeming  to  govern  the  contact  of  that  bone  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  oval  foramen  :  the  tensor  tympani  concurring 
with  it  to  tighten  tlie  membrane. 

It  has  not  been  well  ascertained  on  what  occasioos  and 
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with  what  effect  the  tensor  tympani  is  brought  into  play. 
The  only  distinct  observation  on  the  matter  is  that  made  by 
WoUaston,  namely,  that  when  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  stretched,  the  ear  is  rendered  less  sensible  to  grave 
sounds,  such  as  the  deep  notes  of  the  organ,  or  the  sounds  of 
thunder  and  cannon.  If,  therefore,  the  ear  is  exposed  to 
very  intense  sounds  of  the  deep  kind,  such  as  the  firing  of 
artillery,  the  tensor  tympani  coming  into  play  would  in  some 
measure  deaden  the  effect  The  action  would  make  little  or 
no  difference  to  the  hearing  of  acute  sounds,  such  as  the 
sharp  notes  of  a  call-whistle.  Probably  these  muscles  are 
excited  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  sounds ;  possibly,  also, 
they  may  be  of  the  voluntary  class,  that  is,  they  may  come 
into  play  in  the  voluntary  acts  of  listening  and  of  preparing 
the  ear  to  resist  loud  sounds.  The  only  circumstance  assign- 
able as  determining  the  reflex  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  i& 
simply  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  We  may  suppose  that 
every  sound  whatever  brings  on  a  reflex  action  to  stretch  the 
membrane,  and  the  stronger  the  sound  the  greater  the  action. 
When  sounds  are  too  loud,  and  of  the  grave  kind,  this 
tension  mitigates  them ;  when  too  loud  and  acute,  it  either 
has  no  effect,  or  makes  the  evil  worsa 

*Dr.  Wollaston  performed  many  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  he  found 
that  deafness  to  grave  notes  was  always  induced,  which,  as 
most  ordinary  soimds  are  of  a  low  pitch,  is  tantamount  to  a 
general  deafness.  Shrill  sounds,  however,  are  best  heard 
when  the  tympanic  membrane  is  tensa  Miiller  remarks, 
and  we  have  frequently  made  the  same  observation,  that  the 
dull  rumbling  sound  of  carriages  passing  over  a  bridge,  or  of 
the  firing  of  cannon,  or  of  the  beating  of  drums  at  a  distance, 
ceases  to  be  heard  immediately  on  the  membrana  tympani 
becoming  tense ;  while  the  treading  of  horses  upon  stone 
pavement,  the  more  shrill  creaking  of  carriages,  and  the 
i-R tiling  of  paper,  may  be  distinctly  heard/ — ^Todd  and 
Bowman,  vol  II.,  p.  95. 

4  Passing  now  to  Sounds  considered  as  sensations,  wo 
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'  may  distinguish  these  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  comprises 
tlie  general  effects  of  sotind  as  determined  by  Quality, 
Intensity,  and  Volume  or  Quantity,  to  which  all  eara  are 
sensitive  The  second  class  includes  Musical  sounds,  for 
which  a  susceptibility  to  Pitch  is  req_uisite.  lastly,  there 
is  the  sensibility  to  the  Articulateness,  Distance,  and 
Direction  of  sounds,  which  are  the  more  intellectual  pro- 
perties. 

5.  Sweetness. — Under  the  head  of  Quality,  the  terms 
sweet,  rich,  mellow,  are  applied  to  the  pleasing  effects  of 
simple  sounds.  Instruments  and  voices  are  distinguished  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  individual  tones ;  there  is  somethinj; 
in  the  material  and  mechanism  of  an  instrument  that  gives  a 
aweet  and  rich  effect,  apart  altogether  from  the  music  of  the 
airs  performed  upon  it.  Other  instruments  and  sounds  have 
a  grating,  harsh,  unpleasant  tone,  like  bitterness  in  taste,  ui  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils.  Some  substances,  by  their  texture,  have 
a  gieater  sweetness  of  note  than  others.  Thus  silver  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  metala  ;  and  glass  is  also  remarkable 
for  rich,  mellow  tones. 

The  reeearches  of  Helmholtz  aad  others  seem  to  establish  the 
tact  that  the  diSerenceB  of  Bounds  as  regards  Sweetness  (with  ila 
opposites),  Timbre,  and  Vowel  Quality,  are  owing  to  the  oombi- 
nalion  of  the  principal  tone  of  each  with  a  nnniber  of  iwer-lonts; 
which  combinalioiiB  are  Busceptible  of  great  variety.  So  strong 
is  the  tendency  of  sonnding  bodies  to  yield  these  over-tones — a 
vibrating  string  nearly  always  vibrates  in  fractions  as  well  na  in 
its  whole  lengtb — that  pure  tones,  althoagh  experimentally  pro- 
dacible,  are  scnrcely  known  to  as  at  all.  Tones  very  nearly  pare 
arise  from  wide-stopped  organ  pipes.  The  effect  of  these  on  the 
ear  is  mellow,  but  insipid ;  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
Bweet  and  the  Imrsh. 

According  tu  this  view,  the  sweetness,  even  of  an  individnal 
Bonnd,  is  a  bartnony ;  the  groand  tone  is  combined  with  over- 
tones tu  a  pleasing  concord.  A  harsh  grating  sound  is  a  combt- 
natiun  of  dissonant  tooes.  Noise,  aa  opposed  to  the  sweet  or  the 
melodioDB,  is  dissonance. 

On  this  theoretical  basis,  the  priroarj  division  of  sonnds  would 
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The  sensttCioa  of  die  sveec  la  aonzui  I  have  ciiazactaaed 
an  ibe  mmgie,  pare,  and  propa  plesfflxze  of  ii»MirfTig ;  ^  pieisare 
of  gpreai  acateneaa  bat  of  little  nuuBrrsiLeaB.  The  acafi^ieaB 
of  it  is  pToportiooed  to  the  tank  of  die  esr  as  &  aoLatzve 
org^aa,  or  to  the  snsceptibilitv  of  die  mind  zo  be  jtzzred  azui 
iiioved  thTOU^  the  chanTiri  of  hfturng  There  is  &  great 
itaperiority  in  the  aidorableness  of  sweet  aoonds  over  the 
fiweeta  of  the  inferior  senses.  In  Toxick  the  disdncdon 
exists  in  the  comparison  with  Taste  and  Smell ;  in  Hearing 
tVierf;  ia  a  farther  progress,  and  we  shall  have  to  note  the 
rrrowning  pitch  of  this  important  property  when  we  come  to 
the  sense  of  Sig^t  By  virtue  of  this  fact  we  can  obtain  from 
sight  and  hearing  a  larger  amount  of  enjoyment  within  the 
same  degree  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  or  before  reaching  the 
point  of  satiety.  Hence  one  reason  for  terming  these  the 
'  higher  senses.' 

The  persistence  in  the  intellect,  which  governs  the  ideal 
e'^nti nuance  and  reproduction  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
mmnd,  is  of  the  same  high  order,  and  probably  grows  out  of 
the  same  fundamental  superiority  of  the  sense. 

The  apposite  of  sweetness  is  described  by  the  epithets 
harsh  and  grating,  and  is  the  characteristic  pain  of  hearing. 
But  in  acc<mnting  for  the  extremely  painful  sounds,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  dissonance. 

6.  IrUennij/,  Loudness. — Sounds  are  more  or  less  feunt  or 
loud.  A  gentle  or  moderate  sound,  neither  sweet  nor  harsh, 
is  agreeable  in  stillness,  simply  as  a  sensation,  and  under  the 
conditions  wherein  stimulation,  as  such,  is  pleasurable. 
According  as  the  loudness  of  a  sound  increases,  so  does  the 
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stimulation.  The  effect,  at  a  given  point,  takes  tbe  character 
of  pungency,  like  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  nose,  or  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  skin.  A  loud  speaker  is  exciting.  The 
rattle  of  carriages,  the  jingle  of  an  iron  work,  the  noise  of  a 
cotton  mUl,  the  ringing  of  bells  close  to  the  ear,  the  discharge 
of  musketry  and  ordnance,  are  all  exciting  from  their  in- 
tensity ;  to  fresh  and  vigorous  nerves  plunged  into  them  after 
quietness,  these  noises  give  pleasure.  They  may  be  described, 
however,  as  a  coarte  excitement ;  there  is  a  great  coat  of  tear 
and  wear  of  nerve  for  the  actual  satisfaction. 

The  intensity,  rising  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  turns  to  pain. 
Tlie  screeching  of  a  parrot-house,  the  shrill  barking  of  the 
smaller  species  of  dogs,  the  whistling  in  the  fingers  practised 
by  boys  in  the  streets,  tbe  screaming  of  infants,  are  instances 
of  painful  pungency.  The  sharping  of  a  saw,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  a  piece  of  glass,  yield  an  intense  shrill  note.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  an  element  of  dissonance  as 
well  as  a  great  and  smarting  intensity.  The  only  criterion  of 
marked  dissonance,  as  opposed  to  more  pungency,  is  the 
offence  given  to  the  ear  under  all  conditions,  and  not  merely 
under  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

The  suddenntas  of  sounds,  by  the  abrupt  transition,  aggra- 
vates their  intensity  on  the  general  principle  of  Relativity. 
If  onexpected,  they  produce  the  discomposure  usually  attend- 
ing a  breach  of  expectation. 

7.  Volume  or  Quantity. — This  means  the  sound  coming 
from  a  sounding  mass  of  great  surface  or  extent  The  waves 
of  the  'many  sounding  sea,*  the  thundery  dischaige,  the 
howling  winds,  are  voluminous  sounds.  A  sound  echoed 
from  many  sides  is  voluminous.  Tbe  shout  of  a  great  multi- 
tude is  impressive  from  the  volume.  Grave  sounds,  inasmuch 
as  they  require  a  larger  instrument,  are  comparatively  volu- 
minous. 

l^Tiether  sounds  be  sweet  or  indifferent,  their  multipli- 
cation has  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear.  The  sensation  is 
extended  in  volume  or  amount  without  the  waste  of  nervous 
power  accompanying  great  pungency.     Both  physically  and 
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mentally,  these  sounds  conform  to  the  laws  of  massive  sensa- 
tion. 

If  a  soimd  is  intrinsically  harsh  or  grating,  or  if  painful 
from  intensity,  the  increase  in  volume  will  be  an  increase  of 
pain ;  as  in  machinery.  The  braying  of  the  ass  combines 
the  harsh  and  the  voluminous. 

8.  Pitch  or  Tune. — By  pitch  is  meant  the  acuteness  or 
graveness  of  a  sound,  as  determined  by  the  ear,  and  resolvable 
into  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  or  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  tima  The  gravest  sound 
audible  to  the  human  ear  is  (according  to  Helmholtz)  16 
vibrations  a  second ;  the  highest  audible  sound  corresponds 
to  38,000  vibrations  a  second ;  being  a  compass  of  eleven 
octavea  One  of  the  deepest  tones  in  use  on  orchestra  instru- 
ments is  the  £  of  the  double  bass,  giving  41^  vibrations  a 
second.  The  highest  note  of  the  orchestra  (D  of  the  piccolo 
flute)  is  4752  vibrationa  (Helmholtz  :  Tyndall's  Lectures  on 
Sound,  p.  72).  The  practical  range  is  thus  about  seven 
octaves.  At  the  upper  limit  of  hearing,  persons  differ  as 
much  as  two  octaves ;  the  squeak  of  the  bat  and  the  sound 
of  a  cricket  are  unheard  by  some  ears. 

A  sound  of  uniform  pitch  is  a  musical  note.  In  the  fact 
of  uniform  continuance,  there  is  a  pleasure  of  the  nature  of 
harmony.  It  is  only  such  sounds  that  can  be  farther  com- 
bined into  musical  harmonies. 

Although,  in  music,  less  intervals  than  a  semitone  are  not 
admitted,  the  ear  can  distinguish  still  smaller  differences. 
A  quarter  of  a  tone  makes  a  marked  difference  to  an  ordinary 
ear.  A  good  musician  can  distinguish  two  tones  whose 
vibrations  are  as  1149  to  1145,  sounded  after  each  other,  and 
even  a  smaller  difference  if  they  are  sounded  together.  Two 
pitchforks  whose  number  of  vibrations  per  second  are  1209 
and  1210,  sounded  simultaneously,  can  be  distinguished  by  a 
first-rate  ear. 

9.  The  waxing  and  waning  of  sound.  The  gradual  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  Umdness  of  a  sound,  is  one  of  the 
effects  introduced  into  musical  composition,  owing  to  the 
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power  it  has  to  impart  additional  pleasure.  Tlio  howling  or 
moaning  of  the  wind  has  sometimes  this  character,  and  pro- 
daces  a  deep  impression  upon  all  minds  Hensitive  to  sound. 
The  dylDg  away  of  sound  is  especially  noted  as  touching : 
'  that  music  hath  a  dying  fall'  It  may  be.  that  a  muscular 
feeling  enters  into  this  sensation :  the  gradually  increased  or 
relaxed  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  being  a  probable 
accompaniment  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  loudness. 
We  cannot  affirm,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  due  to  the 
auditory  nerves  alone.  When  the  pitch  is  gradually  changed, 
as  well  as  the  degree,  we  have  a  farther  modification  intro- 
duced into  musical  composition,  but  apt  to  dcgenemte  into 
the  '  whine '  or  "  sing-song.'  In  the  notes  of  birds,  we  may 
trace  this  effect ;  in  the  execution  of  accomplished  singers, 
in  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  and  in  the  cadences  i^f  a 
musical  orator,  we  may  likewise  observe  it ;  in  all  casea 
telling  powerfully. 

10.  Harmony  and  Discord, — The  concurrence  of  two  or 
more  sounds  may  be  pleasing  or  nnpleasing,  irrespective  of 
their  character  individually.  The  pleasurable  concurrence  is 
called  Tlarraony.  It  is  dependant  upon  the  numerical  relation- 
ship of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds.  Simple  ratios,  as 
1  to  2  (octave),  2  to  3  (fifth),  3  to  4  (fourth),  4  to  5  (major 
third),  5  to  6  (minor  third),  are  harmonious  in  the  order 
stated.  All  these  are  admissible  in  inusical  composition,  and 
are  termed  ehordi.  The  combtnation  8  to  9  (a  single  tone)  is 
a  dissonant  combination  ;  15  to  16  (a  semi-tone)  is  a  grating 
discord. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  indi^ndual  sound 
whose  character  is  sweetness,  is  already  a  harmony,  or  concord 
of  many  sounds;  the  main  tone  being  combined  with  over- 
tones. In  music,  these  sounds  are  still  farther  combined, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  harmony. 

The  pleasure  of  harmony  is  a  wide-spread  fact  of  the 
human  mind ;  it  extends  to  sight  as  well  as  to  hearing,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  the  inferior  senses ;  we  may  have  harmonizing 
or  discordant  tastes.     In  the  higher  emotions,  a  concurrence 
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may  be  either  harmonious  or  discordant  The  foimdation  of 
the  pleasure  is  probably  the  same  throughout ;  it  is  a  general 
principle  whereby  mental  states  are  regarded  as  either  co- 
operating, or  conflicting,  with  each  other;  in  the  one  case, 
economizing  nervous  power  and  bringing  pleasure;  in  the 
other,  wasting  power  and  causing  pain. 

11.  Timbre. — ^This  means  the  difference  between  sounds, 
otherwise  the  same,  proceeding  from  different  materials, 
instruments,  or  voices.  We  recognize  a  qualitative  difference 
between  the  flute  and  the  violin,  or  between  the  trumpet  and 
the  clarionet;  we  can  distinguish  between  one  violin  and 
another,  and  between  different  voices  sounding  the  same  notes 
with  the  same  intensity.  These  differences  are  now  explained 
by  the  presence  of  auxiliary  upper  tones  in  all  instruments ; 
which  tones  vary  with  the  material  and  the  instrument  It 
is  supposed  that  perfectly  pure  tones  identical  as  regards  pitch 
and  intensity,  would  be  undistinguishable.  whatever  might 
be  their  source. 

12.  Articulate  sounds. — Of  articulate  sounds,  some  have  a 
character  so  peculiar  that  our  discrimination  of  them  is  no 
surprise.  The  hissing  sound  of  s,  the  burring  of  the  r,  the 
hum  of  the  m,  are  well  marked  modes  of  producing  variety 
of  effect.  We  can  understand  how  each  should  impart  a 
different  kind  of  shock  to  the  nerve  of  hearing.  So  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  distinguishing  the  abrupt  sounds  p,  t,  k  from 
the  continuous  or  vocal  sounds  b,  d^  and  g,  and  from  the  same 
sounds  with  the  nasal  accompaniment  m,  n,  ng.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  the  distinction  of  shock  between  the 
labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals  ;  still,  if  we  compare  i?  (labial), 
with  k  (guttural),  we  can  suppose  that  the  stroke  that  gives 
the  k  is  harder  than  the  other. 

The  vowel  sounds  are  explained  by  the  over-tones  (octaves) 
concurring  with  each  fundamental  tone,  and  varying  according 
to  the  resonance  of  the  mouth,  the  form  of  which  is  altered 
for  each  voweL  When  the  ground  tone  is  heard  nearly  alone, 
the  sound  has  the  character  of  u  (full).  The  o  has,  along  with 
the  gi^onnd  tone,  the  next  octave  audibly  combined.     The  a 
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(ah)  is  characterized  by  tlie  marked  presence  of  the  very  high 
ootarea.* 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  explain  difTereiices  in  the 
consonant  sounds ;  but  as  respects  these,  there  are  other 
palpable  distinctions  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  above. 

Some  persons  are  distinguished  by  their  nice  discrimina- 
tion of  articulate  sounds.  If  the  foregoing  theory  be  correct, 
a  good  ear  for  musical  notes  should  be  also  a  good  ear  for 
articulation,  seeing  that  the  articulate  sounds  involve  compo- 
site musical  tones.  An  ear  for  pitch  is  thus  the  basis  both  of 
music  and  of  speech.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  applies 
to  the  vowels.  The  discrinjination  of  consonants  may  depeud 
on  other  qualities  of  the  ear ;  a  circumstance  requiring  to  be 
adverted  to,  seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  good  musical  ear 
is  not  always  a  good  articulate  ear.  The  sense  of  Time  is 
not  confined  to  any  organ  or  any  class  of  feelings ;  but  it  may 
attain  to  great  perfection  in  hearing. 

13.  The  perception  of  d-islance  can  result  from  nothing 
bat  experience,  I  quote  from  Longet  'As  soon  as  the 
organ  presents  a  sensibility  and  a  development  sufficient  for 
discerning  easily  the  relative  intensity  of  two  consecutive 
sounds,  nothing  farther  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the 
notions  of  distance  and  direction  of  the  body  from  which  the 
sonorous  waves  emanate.  In  fact,  if  a  sound  ia  already 
known  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  human  voice,  or  an  instru- 
ment, we  judge  of  its  distance  by  the  feebleness  of  its  im- 
pression upon  the  nerve  of  hearing ;  if  the  sound  is  one  whose 

*  The  folbwing  is  Helmanlu's  table  for  tfae  lending  vowtl  lounda: — 
Ground- 

Vowol.    Tone.      2nd.          3rd.            4tb  Sth.            Oth.            TUl 

n  (full)    atroQg       —           weak             —  —              —             — 

.  o  (oh)      (trong    strong      (wsBt)       (wwit)  _              _             _ 

s(g;et]     atrong  middling    atroog       (wsak)  (wink)           —             — 

i  (bit)      wwker   «trong  (vciy  weik)  strong  (midJIini;) 

K  (lA)      strong    (weuk)      weak      middling  atrtmitei 


The  parentheses  denote  that  the  tone*  tber  inclose  ant  not  absolntely  n' 
■UY  to  the  making  of  the  apeciiil  Towel-sound, 
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intensity,  at  a  given  distance,  is  unknown,  as,  for  example, 
thunder,  we  suppose  it  nearer  according  as  it  is  louder.' 

We  are  apt  to  mix  inferential  processes  with  our  judgment 
of  distance.  If  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  a  sound  is  farther 
off  than  it  really  is,  we  seem  to  hear  it  stronger  than  it  is. 
Awaking  suddenly  in  the  night,  we  hear  a  faint  noise,  and 
suppose  it  much  louder,  our  notion  of  its  real  distance  being 
for  a  few  moments  vague  and  confused  It  being  an  effect  of 
distance  that  soimds  fade  away  into  a  feeble  hum,  when  we 
encounter  a  sound  whose  natural  quality  is  feeble,  like  the 
humming  of  the  bee,  we  are  ready  to  imagine  it  more  distant 
than  the  reality. 

14.  Direction, — This  is  a  purely  intellectual  sensation,  in 
other  words,  is  of  importance  as  leading  us  to  perceive  the 
situation  of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  whence  the  sound 
takes  its  risa 

The  following  extract  from  Longet  indicates  the  kind  of 
experience  that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  direction  : — 

*  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  sonorous  waves,  we 
can  at  present  only  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  owing  to 
a  process  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  sensatioa  Thus,  we 
hear  distinctly  a  sound  emanating  from  a  given  point,  what- 
ever be  the  position  of  the  head  ;  but  the  ear  being  able  to 
judge  of  slight  differences  in  the  intensity  of  sounds,  we 
remark  that,  in  certain  positions  of  the  head,  the  sound  seems 
stronger.  We  are  hence  led  to  place  our  head  in  one  fixed 
position  as  regards  the  sounding  body.  But  our  sight  tells 
what  is  this  direction  of  most  perfect  hearing  ;  and  we  then 
apply  the  observation  made  on  bodies  that  we  can  see  to 
those  that  are  not  seen.' 

The  combined  action  of  the  two  ears  also  favours 
the  perception  of  direction  of  sound  very  materially.  A 
person  that  has  become  deaf  on  one  ear,  is  usually  unable 
to  say  whether  a  sound  is  before  or  behind  The  change  of 
effect  produced  by  a  slight  rotation  of  the  head,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  direction  to  the  mind  For  while  the  sound  becomes 
more  perceptible  on  one  ear, — the  ear  turned  to  face  the 
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object  more  directly, — the  sound  in  the  other  ear  is  to  the 
same  degree  obscured  When  the  head  is  so  placed,  after 
various  trials,  that  the  greatest  force  of  sensation  is  felt  on  tht- 
right  ear,  and  the  least  on  tlie  left,  we  then  infer  that  the 
sounding  body  is  away  to  the  right ;  when  the  two  effects  are 
equal,  and  when  any  movement  of  the  head  makes  them 
unequal,  we  judge  the  sound  to  be  either  right  in  &ont  or 
behind ;  and  we  can  further  discriminate  ao  as  to  detertnine 
between  these  two  suppositions* 

The  sense  of  direction  is  by  no  meiina  very  delicate,  even 
after  being  educated  to  this  full.  We  can  readily  judge 
whether  a  voice  be  before  or  behind,  right  or  left,  up  nr 
down  ;  but  if  we  were  to  stand  opposite  to  a  row  of  persons, 
at  a  distance,  say,  of  ten  feet,  we  should  not  be  able,  I 
apprehend,  to  say  which  one  emitted  a  sound.  This  confusion 
is  well  known  to  schoolmasters.  So  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  find  out  a  skylark  in  the  air  from  the  sound  of  its  song. 

15.  The  duration  of  the  feuling  of  an  individual  beat  can 
b(!  appreciated  by  noting  at  what  inteiTals  a  succession  of 
beats  seems  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  sound.  This  makes, 
in  fact,  the  inferior  limit  of  the  audibility  of  sounds.  From 
the  experiments  of  Helmholtz,  it  would  appear  that  a  series 
of  beats  begins  to  be  felt  as  continuous  when  they  number 


*  Acoonliiig  to  Ed.  Weber,  in  determmiiig  the  lUrection  of  Mundi^  we 
employ  the  oztenul  w  for  those  eoming  from  nbove,  below,  behind,  before ; 
the  tympanuio  for  thoM  coming  from  left  1«  right.  Be  nude  the  following 
expciimenla : — The  bead  wai  iuMrted  in  water,  the  air-pvuge  being  filled 
with  air,  ao  that  the  tympanuLU  wu  free  to  vibnlte.  In  that  ooee,  the  ear 
recognised  the  toimda  lU  extemul  to  itaelf,  but  could  diitinguisb  thum  only  nn 
right  ot  left  in  direction.  When,  fcrther,  the  ear  itaelf  was  filled  with  water, 
and  the  free  action  ot  the  tTinpanum  tureeted,  the  Moae  of  BXtemolity  alto- 
gether was  lost.  The  feetings  wore  regarded  as  BubjoatiTe.  It  was  observed 
by  E.  n.  Weber  that  the  uniting  of  the  double  sensation  from  the  two  eais 
(aoatogouB  to  binoculsr  vision]  hu  its  limits.  If  two  watches  with  different 
rate!  irf  tiddng  are  held  before  one  e«r,  the  eu  diAingnishee  the  periods  when 
the  atittbcs  of  the  two  fall  together,  and  formi  to  itscU  a  rhythm  out  of  the 
two  aoriea  of  atrokefl.  If  the  watches  are  applied,  one  to  each  ear,  the  leiuii 
of  rhythm  is  lost  The  mind  can  no  longer  make  the  eombuuition  effeot<^ 
when  the  two  walchos  are  applied  apparately  to  tho  two  eni*. 
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sixteen  in  a  second ;  so  that  the  impression  of  each  must 
continue  not  less  than  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second 

16.  The  subjective  sensations  of  the  ear  are  such  as  buzzing, 
ticking,  and  humming  sounds.  They  arise  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  the  auditory  nerve,  obstructions  in  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 

1.  The  objects  of  sight  include  nearly  all  material  bodies. 
Their  visibility  depends  on  their  being  acted  on  by  lights 
hitherto  the  most  inscrutable  of  natural  agents.  Certain 
bodies,  as  the  Sun^  the  Stars,  flame,  solids  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, give  origin  to  rays  of  light,  and  are  called  self-luminous. 
Other  bodieS|  as  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  greater 
number  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  are  visible  only  by  reflecting 
the  rays  they  receive  from  the  self-luminous  clasa 

The  reflexion  of  light  is  of  two  sorts :  mirror  reflexion, 
which  merely  reveals  the  body  that  the  light  comes  from ;  and 
reflexion  of  visibility,  which  pictures  the  reflecting  surface. 
In  this  last  mode  of  reflexion,  the  light  is  broken  up  and 
emitted  in  all  directions  exactly  as  from  a  self-luminous 
original  Visible  surfaces  receiving  light  from  the  sun  have 
thus  the  power  of  absorbing  and  re-issuing  it,  while  a  mirror 
simply  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  rays.  When  we  look  at 
a  picture  in  a  bad  light,  we  find  that  the  rays  of  reflexion 
overpower  the  rays  arising  from  the  coloured  surface  of  the 
picture ;  consequently  the  picture  is  imperfectly  seen. 

As  regards  vision,  bodies  are  either  opaque  or  transparent. 
There  is  a  scale  of  degrees  from  the  most  perfect  opacity,  as 
in  a  piece  of  clay,  to  the  most  perfect  transparency,  as  in  air. 
According  as  bodies  become  transparent^  they  cease  to  be 
visible 

The  transparency  of  Air  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  that  is 
to  say,  light  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere  is  to  a  certain 
small  extent  arrested,  and  a  portion  reflected,  so  as  to  make 
the  mass  faintly  visible  to  the  eye.    When  we  look  up  into 
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the  sky  through  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  all  the  illmnination 
received  beyond  the  sun's  disc  is  light  reflected  by  the  atmos- 
phere itself.     Liquids  are  still  less  transparent ;  although  they 
transmit  light  bo  as  to  show  objects  beyoad  them,  they  also 
reflect  a  sufficient  portion  to  be  themselves  visible.     light 
falling  upon  the   surface   of  water   is  dcEilt  with   in   three 
different  ways.     One  portion   passes   through,  a   second   is 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror,  a   third   very  small   portion  is 
absorbed  and  radiated  anew,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  visible 
a  surface.     The  same  threefold  action  obtains  in  transparent 
1  solids,  as  glass,  crystal,  &c.     It  ia  to  be  remarked  of  sulid 
I  bodies  that  they  are  almost  all  titoispareat  to  a  certain  aniall 
I  depth,  as  shown  by  holding  up  their  plates  or  lamiuie  to  the 
I  light.     Gold  leaf,  for  example,  permits  the  passage  of  light ; 
I  and  any  other  metal,  if  similarly  attenuated,  would  show  the 
I  same  effect     There  is,  however,  in  this  case,  an  important 
I  difierence  to  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  objects  are  not  distinctly 
I  seen,  although  light  is  ti-ansmitted ;  hence  the  name  '  tronslu- 
1  cent'  is  applied  to  the  case  to  distinguish  it  from  proper 
I  transparency.     There  may  be  something  more  than  a  difi'er- 
I  ence  of  degree  between  the  two  actions. 

Opaque  bodies  may  diffuse  much  light  or  little :  some 
I  substances,  such  as  chalk  and  sea  foam,  emit  a  large  body  of 
I  light;  charcoal  is  remarkable  for  absorbing  without  re-emission 
1  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  the  ordinary,  perhaps  not  the  full, 
1  explanation  of  white  and  black,  the  one  implying  a  surface 
1  that  emits  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  of  visibility,  the  other 
I  few  or  none. 

Besides  the  difference  of  action  making  white  and  black, 

and  the  intermediate  shades  of  grey,  there  is  a.  difference  in 

the  texture  of  surfaces,  giving  birth  to  what  we  recognize  as 

Colour.     Upon   what   peculiarity  of  surface   the   diO'erence 

t  between,  for  example,  red  and  blue,  depends,  we  cannot  &t 

I  present  explain.     But  this  fact  of  colour  is  one  among  the 

I  tuany  distinctions  presented  by  the  various  materials  of  the 

■globe.     Along  with  colour,  a  substance  may  have  more  or  less 

■of  the  property  that  decides  between  white  and  black,  namely, 
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copiousness  of  radiation.  This  makes  ricliness  of  colour,  as 
in  the  difference  between  new  and  faded  colours,  between 
turkey  red  and  dull  brick  clay  of  a  similar  hua 

Some  bodies  are  fetrther  said  to  possess  Lustre. 

Mineral  bodies  present  all  varieties  of  light,  colour,  and 
lustre,  but  the  prevailing  tint  of  rocks  and  soils  is  some  shade 
of  grey.  The  reddish  tint  of  clays  and  sandstones  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Vegetation  yields 
the  greenness  of  the  leaf,  and  the  variegated  tints  of  the 
flower.     Animal  bodies  present  new  and  distinct  varieties. 

2.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  sight,  the  Eye. 

'  Besides  the  structures  which  compose  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  constitute  it  an  optical  instrument,  there  are  certain  external 
accessory  parts,  which  protect  that  organ,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  fiinctions.  These 
are  known  as  the  appendages  of  the  eye  (they  have  been  named 
likewise  *  tutamina  oculi ')  ;  and  they  include  the  eyebrows,  the 
eyelids,  the  organ  for  secreting  the  sebaceous  (or  oily)  matter,, 
and  the  tears,  together  with  the  canals  by  which  the  latter  fluid 
is  conveyed  to  the  nose.' 

*  The  eyebrows  are  arched  ridges,  surmounting  on  each  side 
the  upper  border  of  the  orbit,  and  forming  a  boundary  between 
the  forehead  and  the  upper  eyelid.  They  consist  of  thick  integu- 
ment, studded  with  stifi*,  obliquely  set  hairs,  under  which  lies- 
some  fat,  with  part  of  the  two  muscles  named  respectively  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  and  the  corrugator  of  the  eye-^ 
brows.*  By  this  last-named  muscle  the  eyebrows  are  drawn 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  give  the 
frowning  appearance  of  the  eye ;  the  opposite  action  of  lifting 
and  separating  the  eyebrows  is  performed  by  a  muscle  lying 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  head  termed  the  occipito-^ntalis.  In 
regulating  the  admission  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  passions,  these  two  muscles  are  called  into  play ;  the 
one  is  stimulated  in  various  forms  of  pain  and  displeasure,  the 
other  in  an  opposite  class  of  feelings. 

'  The  eyelids  are  two  thin  moveable  folds  placed  in  firont  of 
each  eye,  and  calculated  to  conceal  it,  or  leave  it  exposed,  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  upper  lid  is  larger  and  raoro  move- 
able than  the  lower,  and  has  a  muscle  (levator  palpebroE^  superi* 
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7~excltuirel7  lateuded  for  its  elevation.  Descending  below 
tlio  middle  of  the  eye,  the  npper  lid  covtirs  the  tranaparent  part 
of  the  orgaa  ;  and  the  eye  is  opened,  or  rather  the  lids  are  sepa- 
rated, by  the  elovation  of  the  upper  one  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  muBcle  referred  to.  The  eyelids  are  joined  at  the  outer  and 
inner  anglea  of  the  eye ;  the  interval  between  the  angles  varies 
in  length  in  differcut  persons,  and,  according  to  its  extent,  (the 
size  of  the  globe  being  nearly  the  aame,)  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  eye.  At  the  outer  angle,  which  la  more 
acnte  than  the  inner,  the  Uds  ore  in  close  contact  with  the 
eye- ball ;  but  at  the  inner  angle,  the  canincnla  lachrymaliB  (a 
small  red  conical  body)  intervenes.  The  free  margins  of  the 
lids  arc  straight,  so  that  they  loav«  between  them,  when  approxi- 
mated, merely  a  transverse  chink.  The  greater  part  of  the  edge 
is  flatteued,  but  towards  the  inner  angle  it  is  ronnded  off  for  a 
short  space  :  and  where  the  two  differently  formed  parts  join, 
there  exists  on  each  lid  a  alight  conical  elevation,  the  apes  of 
which  is  pierced  by  the  apertore  of  the  corresponding  lachrymal 
dact,'— QoAis. 

The  luchryraal  apparatus  is  constituted  by  the  following 
assemblage  of  parts — viz.,  the  gland,  by  which  the  tears  are 
secrel«d  at  the  outer  side  of  th«  orbit ;  the  two  canals,  into 
which  the  fluid  is  received  near  the  inner  angles ;  and  the  sao 
with  the  duct  continued  from  it,  through  which  the  tears  pasB 
to  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The  description  of  these  parts  need 
not  bo  quoted  in  detail  here.  SaSce  it  to  say  that  the  tears  are 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  poured  out  from  the 
eyelids  upon  the  eyeball ;  the  washings  afterwards  running  into 
the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  by  the  nose. 

The  parte  now  dwelt  upon  are  leas  concerned  in  vision, 
than  in  expression  and  other  functions  auxiliary  to  vision. 
Though  not  directly  bearing  on  the  object  of  the  present 
section,  they  will  be  of  impoi-tance  when  we  come  to  consider 
tliQ  emotions  and  their  outward  display.  From  them  we 
turn  to  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eya 

'The  globe,  or  ball  of  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  orbital  cavity,  fixed  principally  by  its  connexion  with  the 
optia  nerve  behind,  and  the  muscles  with  the  eyelids  in  front, 
but  capable  of  changing  its  position  within  certain  limits.     The 
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recti  and  obtiqtti  muscles  closely  surroand  the  gfeater  part  O, 
eyeball  i  the  lida,  with  the  carancle  and  its  semilnuar  membmne, 
are  in  contact  with  it  in  front ;  and  behind,  it  is  supported  by  a 
quantity  of  loose  fat.  The  form  of  the  eyeball  b  irregolarly 
spheroidal ;  and,  when  viewed  in  profile,  is  found  to  be  oompoaed 
of  segments  of  two  spheres,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  smaller 
and  more  prominent ;   hence  the  diameter   taken    from  before 


•  Horilontal  Bection  of  the  right  eye,  with  two  of  the  mti>cle»,— the  oi- 
teratl  and  intemal  recti, — ud  the  optic  nerve,  a.  Aqueoiu  bumoar.  t. 
CiyrtallinB  lem.  t.  Vitrooug  biunom.  I.  Conjnnctira.  2.  Sderotica.  3. 
ComeB.  4.  Choroid.  6.  Cviii]  of  FoDtaoA.  6.  Cili&ry  procesBu.  7.  Irie. 
8.  Retina.  9.  Hyaloid  roernbrano.  10.  Zone  of  Zinn,  or  dliuy  procpueit 
of  the  hyaloid.     II.  Membrane  of  aqueoiu  humout, — [%Viiahtcin  Jo:<bs  m 
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txickintrds  exceeds  tbe  transverse  diameter  by  about  a.  line. 
The  Begmeut  of  the  larger  sphere  corresponds  to  the  sclerotic 
coat,  and  the  portion  t.f  the  smaller  sphere  to  the  cornea," 

'  EicBpt  when  certain  mnscles  are  in  action,  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  are  nearly  parallel ;  the  optic  nerves,  on  the  contrary, 
diverge  considerably  from  one  another,  and  couaeqaently  each 
nerve  entera  the  corresponding  eye  a  little  to  the  inner  or  nasal 
side  of  the  aiia  of  the  globe, 

'  TUe  eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  membranes, 
concentrically  urrangod,  and  of  certain  Hoid  and  solid  pai-t8 
contained  within  them.  The  membranes  are  three  in  nnmbcr, 
an  exteniB]  Sbroas  covering  named  sclerotic  and  cornea,  a 
middle  vascalar  and  pigmentary,  in  part  also  mnscular,  mem- 
brane, the  choroid  and  the  iris,  and  an  internal  nervous  strntom, 
the  retina.  The  enclosed  light-i-efracting  parte,  also  three  in 
number,  are  the  aqaeoas  bumoar,  the  vitreous  body,  and  tlio  lens 
with  its  capsnlc.' 

The  eanJMjtcliea  is  more  an  appendage  of  the  eye  than  a  portion 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  covering  only 
the  front  or  visible  portion  of  the  ball,  and  reflected  on  it  from 
the  interior  of  the  eyelids,  of  which  it  is  the  lining  mncooa 
membrane.  Over  tbe  clear  and  bulging  portion  of  the  eye  it  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  adheres  closely  to  tbe  surface ;  on  the 
parts  Borrounding  the  clear  portion  it  is  less  transparent,  and 
contains  a  few  straggliog  blood-vessels,  which  are  seen  as  red 
streaks  on  the  white  of  tbe  eye. 

•  The  sclerotic,  one  of  the  most  complete  of  tbe  tonics  of  the 
eye,  and  that  oa  which  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  form  of  the 
organ  cbieSy  depends,  is  a  strong,  opaque,  unyielding,  fibroas 
Btracture,  composed  of  bandies  of  strong  whit«  fibres,  which 
interlace  with  one  another  in  all  directions.  The  membrana 
covers  about  five-sixths  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  a  large  opening 
in  front,  which  is  occupied  by  the  transparent  cornea,  and  K 
smnller  aperture  behind  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Tba 
sclerotic  is  thickest  at  tbe  biick  part  of  the  eye,  and  tbinneet 
abont  i  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea.  At  tbe  junction  with  ths 
cornea  it  is  thickened. 

'  The  come'i  is  a  transparent  stmctnre,  occnpying  tbe  aperture 
left  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  forming  about  one-flllh 
if  the  fiurruc«  of  tbe  globe  of  the  eye.'     The  two  together  com- 
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plete  the  encasement  of  the  eye,  and  no  other  portion  is  employed 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  maintaining  the  form  and  rigidity  of  the 
baU. 

Spread  over  the  inner  sorface  of  the  sclerotic,  lie  two  other 
membranouB  expansions,  likewise  termed  coats  or  tunics,  but  of 
totally  different  nature  and  properties.  Next  the  sclerotic,  is  the 
eJioroid  coat,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  black  or  deep  brown 
colour,  lining  the  whole  of  the  chamber  up  to  the  union  of  the 
sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  then  extending  inwards  as  a  ring 
stretching  across  the  eye.  It  also  is  pierced  behind  by  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  choroid  coat  is  an  extremely  vascular  structure — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  blood  vessels,  which  lie 
in  two  layers,  the  outermost  of  the  two  being  the  veins,  and  the 
other  the  arteries.  Inside  of  those  two  vascular  expansions,  is 
the  layer  containing  the  black  pigment  that  gives  to  the  coat  its 
colour,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  numerous  blood  vessels 
to  keep  supplied.  The  pigment  is  enolosed  in  the  cells  of  a 
membrane,  and  these  cells  are  packed  very  closely  together,  and 
are  about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  cell 
has  a  transparent  point  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
margin. 

The  retina,  or  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye,  is  placed  next  the 
choroid,  but  does  not  reach  so  far  forward.  If  a  strong  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  it  appears  of  a 
reddish  colour,  which  is  owing  to  its  blood  vessels.  When 
examined  after  death,  it  is  pinkish  and  transparent.  In  the 
centre  of  the  retina,  and  in  the  line  of  most  perfect  vision,  is 
observed  an  elliptical  yellow,  or  golden  yellow,  spot,  about  ^V 
of  an  inch  long  and  ^  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
dark  depression  called  by  the  discoverer,  Soemmerring,  the 
oentral  hole.  It  is  not  a  hole,  but  a  thinner  portion  of  the 
retina.  About  i|^^  to  3^  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  or  nasal  side 
of  the  yellow  spot,  is  a  flattened  circular  papilla,  corresponding 
with  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  choroid  coat. 

The  retina  consists  of  several  layers.  Beginning  at  the 
inside,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour,  we  find  a 
transparent  membrane  called  the  limiling  membrane^  whoso 
thickness  does  not  exceed  -^jshiSJi  ^^  ^^  inch.  Next  are  the 
ramificatumM  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  fibres  being  arranged  in  fine 
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and  nanting  the  doable  ontline.  These  Shres  are 
uxQ^ediugly  minate  ;  the  average  diameter  is  cot  more  than  tba 
JiJ.5T7J  '"'  JO.ffSiJ  "^^  '"'  inch;    while  some  aro   less  than  tho 

i.^aas  '^^  '"^  '"'^'^  ^  thickness.  Within  the  fibrous  layer,  is  a 
layer  of  nerve  cdh  or  vesicle*  resembling  the  veBiclea  that  make 
np  the  grey  sabstance  of  tlie  brain.  These  are  most  abundant 
in  the  binder  or  central  parts  of  the  retina  :  they  vary  Sroxa  the 
STrSii  ^°  ^'^^  tVud  '■'^  ^^  ''"^'*  '°  diameter.  Then  comes  a  still 
more  complicated  layer  called  the  ^nimdar  aiul  Jibruwi  layer, 
which  constitutes  the  link  of  connexion  between  tho  retina  and 
the  choroid  coat.  It  is  made  up  of  two  distiuguishablo  layers  of 
little  groius  or  naclei,  and  a  number  of  very  Gne  filaments,  with 
u  directioa  perpendicular  to  the  retina ;  at  their  onter  connexion, 
those  filaments  are  the  g-a.rtinr  '°  ^^  TO.aoa  '"  diameter  ;  at 
their  inner  connexion  with  the  fibres  of  tho  optic  uerrc,  they  are 
from  the  gc.Jju  to  the  xiahi'irji  °^  "^  i°ch  in  diameter.  The 
inoer  of  the  two  layers,  making  up  the  grannlar  and  fibrous 
layer,  immediately  adjoins  the  choroid,  and  la  called  tho  columnar 
or  biicillar  layer,  being  made  up  of  closely-packed  perpendicular 
rods  transparent  and  colourless,  about  yi^g  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  se.aas  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Interspersed  with  these  are 
larger  rods  called  cones,  jj^jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.*  Each 
pigment  coll  of  the  choroid  receives  as  many  as  sis  or  eight  of 
tho  cones,  with  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  rods  grouped 
round  them.  They  are  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina  by  tho  fine  perpendicular  filaments. 

It  ia  interesting  to  notice  how  those  several  elements  an 
disposed  in  tho  yellow  spot  and  its  ricinity,  whei-e  vision  is  most 
perfect.  From  the  margin  of  the  spot  towards  the  central  hole, 
tho  rods  of  the  uolnmoar  layer,  tho  nuclei  resting  upon  them, 
aod  tho  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  gradually  diminish,  and  at  last 
fade  ftway.  On  the  central  hole,  nothing  is  lefl  bat  the  larger 
rods,  or  cones,  with  the  fine  perpendicnlar  fibres,  and  the  veeicleB, 
which  are  here  closer  than  anywhere  else,  there  being  one  for 
every  cone,  and  the  layer  being  7  or  8  cells  thick.  Those 
elements  that  tbaa  disappear  in  tho  central  hole,  are,  however, 

*  The  above  Mtimntes  of  tiie  are  mottl;  taken  from  K5!likcr,  bdng 
I  trniafurmed  &om  millimetrei  Tiy  dividing  b/  21,  (inttead  of  25  and  & 
I   frnclion},  to  k«ep  to  round  namberi. 
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very  abundant  near  the  margin  of  the  yellow  npot.  The  smaller 
rods  take  the  place  of  the  cones,  and  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  are  very  abundant  and  close.  Thns,  if  we  take  the  yellow 
spot  together  with  its  immediate  surroundings,  we  find  there  the 
retina  most  highly  developed  ;  and  it  is  on  this  part  that  we  can 
discriminate  visible  objects  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  the  different  elements  between  the  outer 
and  inner  parts  of  the  yellow  spot  is  remarkable.* 

Before  pointing  out  the  different  bodies  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  eye,  and  enable  it  to  act  as  an  optic  lens,  I  must 
call  attention  to  several  other  substances  of  a  membranous 
or  fibrous  character  lying  under  the  cornea  and  near  the 
junction  with  the  sclerotic  coat.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Miary  ligament,  a  narrow  circular  band,  of  a  greyish- white 
colour,  close  behind  the  junction  above-named.  The  fore- 
most margin,  the  thicker  of  the  two,  gives  attachment  to  the 
circular  curtain  called  the  iris.  The  thinner  and  posterior 
margin  is  blended  with  the  choroid  coat,  which  here  prolongs 
itself  inwards  in  a  series  of  radiated  folds  called  the  ciliary 
processes.  The  ciliary  processes  lie  behind  the  iris,  and  make 
a  black,  wrinkled,  narrow  rim,  concealed  from  external  view. 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (Psychology,  new  edition,  p.  35)  indicates  a  class 
of  stmctores,  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  as  multipliers  of 
disturbances,  or  as  serving  to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  peripheral  stimu- 
lation  of  the  nerves.  Thus  in  touch  the  short  hairs  render  the  skin  more 
sensitive  to  contacts ;  while  the  so-called  '  little  hodies  of  touch '  tend 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve  fibres  when  the  skin  is 
compressed.  In  the  ear,  the  otolites  and  minute  rods  and  fibres,  serve  to 
transform  the  liquid  vibrations  into  the  more  energetic  vibrations  of  solids, 
BO  as  to  afiect  the  nerve  more  powerfully.  Finally,  in  the  eye,  the  lenses 
concentrate  the  light  upon  the  retina. 

The  structures  at  the  back  of  the  eye  are  interpreted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  slight  disturbance ;  the  luminous 
waves  being  the  feeblest  of  all  known  agencies.  The  fibres  of  the  retina  are 
reduced  to  the  naked  core ;  the  protecting  medullary  sheath  being  absent 
The  light,  passing  through  the  transparent  retina,  afiects  the  more  sus- 
ceptible pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  coat,  whence  the  disturbance  is  con- 
veyed by  the  rods  and  perpendicular  filaments  to  the  nervous  layer  of  the 
retina.  Lastly,  the  nervous  layer  itself  consists  not  only  of  fibres,  but  also 
of  nerve  vesicles  or  corpuscles,  which  are  much  more  liable  than  the  fibres  to 
take  on  molecular  disturbance,  and  originate  molecular  motions. 
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'  The  irin  may  rightly  be  r^arded  as  a  procesB  of  the  choroid; 
it  is  coutinQons  with  it,  although  of  a  modified  stmctore.  It 
forms  a  vertical  curtain,  stretched  in  the  aqneoos  hnmoDr  before 
the  lens,  and  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  light.  It  is 
attached  all  roand  at  the  JQnctton  of  the  eclerotic  and  the  cornea, 
BO  near  indeed  to  the  latter  that  its  anterior  snrface  beconLes 
conttnnons  with  the  posterior  elastic  lamina.'  'The  anterior 
sarface  of  the  iris  has  a  brilliant  Instre,  and  is  marked  by  lines 
accurately  described  by  Dr.  Jacob,  taking  a  more  or  less  direct 
coarse  towarda  the  papil.  These  lines  are  important  as  being 
indicatiTe  of  a  fibrous  atractnre.'  When  the  pnpil  ia  contracted, 
these  converging  fibres  are  stretched  ;  when  it  is  dilated,  they  are 
thrown  more  or  less  into  zigzags.  The  papU  is  nearly  circnlar, 
and  is  sitoated  mther  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  iris. 
By  the  movements  of  the  iris,  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  so  as  to 
admit  more  or  less  light  to  the  interior;  and  its  diameter  nnder 
these  circumstances  may  vary  from  abont  -^jj  to  J  of  an  inch.' — 
TooD  and  Bowman,  Vol.  11.,  p.  2-5. 

The  iris  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  muscular  structure, 
its  fibres  being  of  the  unstriped  variety,  or  of  the  kind  that 
prevails  among  the  involuntaiy  muscles,  as  the  muscular  6bre9 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
While  the  radiating  fibres  above  described  serve  to  dilate  the 
pupil,  a  second  class  of  fibres,  arranged  in  circles  round  the 
opening,  and  best  seen  at  the  inner  margin  and  behind,  operate 
in  contracting  it  The  action  is  regulated  by  the  intensity  of 
the  light  In  the  dark,  or  in  a  veiy  faint  light,  the  dilating 
fibres  are  tense  and  contracted  to  the  full,  making  the  pupil 
very  wide.  The  stimulus  of  light  brings  the  circular  or  con- 
tracting fibres  into  play,  ami  contracts  the  opening.  The 
changes  thus  affected  are  useful  in  adapting  the  eye  to  different 
h'ghts,  admitting  a  larger  quantity  with  a  feeble  light,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  with  one  that  is  too  strong.  When  this 
reflex  power  of  adaptation  reaches  its  limit,  and  the  brilliancy 
ia  still  too  great,  we  then  put  forth  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
closing  the  eye,  or  of  turning  the  head  away  from  the  object 

Behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  covering  the  outside  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  is  a  gn^yisli,  semi-transparent  structure, 
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known  as  the  ciliary  muscle.  '  It  belongs  to  the  nnstriped 
variety  of  muscle,  and  its  fibres  appear  to  radiate  backwards 
from  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  and  to  lose 
themselves  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ciliary  body.  The 
muscular  nature  of  this  structure  is  confirmed  by  its  anatomy 
in  birds,  where  it  is  largely  developed,  as  noticed  by  Sir  P. 
Crampton.' — ^Todd  and  Bowman,  IL,  27. 

A  peculiar  interest  has  come  to  attach  to  this  muscle,  from 
its  supposed  operation  in  adapting  the  eye  to  objects  at 
different  distances. 

Passing  now  from  the  coats  of  the  eye  to  the  substance, 
we  find  three  humours,  or  transparent  masses  occupjring  it  in 
the  following  order :  in  the  front  is  the  aqv^einis  Tiumowr;  next, 
the  crystalline  lens ;  and  backmost  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  aqueous  or  watery  humour  is  a  clear,  watery  liquid  lying 
under  the  cornea  in  front,  and  bounded  behind  by  the  crystalline 
lens  and  the  folds  of  the  ciliary  processes.  This  humour  is  very 
nearly  pure  water,  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt  and  albumen ;  and  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  in  front,  and 
the  ciliary  processes  and  lens  behind.  The  liquid  is  partly  before 
and  partly  behind  the  iris. 

The  vitreous  or  glassy  humour  lies  behind  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  occupies  the  entire  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  being  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  consists  of  a  clear,  thin  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  membrane,  which  membrane  not  merely  surrounds  it,  but 
radiates  inwards  into  its  substance  like  the  partitions  of  an  orange, 
so  as  f  o  make  up  a  half-solid  gelatinous  body — the  vitreous  body, 
or  posterior  lens  of  the  eye.  These  partitions  are  very  numerous, 
and  point  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  do  not  reach  to  it ;  and 
consequently  there  is  a  central  cylinder  passing  from  front  to 
back,  composed  only  of  the  fluid  of  the  body.  The  form  of  the 
vitreous  body  is  convex  behind,  while  before  there  is  a  deep  cup- 
shaped  depression  for  receiving  the  crystalline  lens.  The  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  entering  into  the 
interior,  has  a  twofold  connexion  in  front ;  it  doubles  so  as  to 
receive  the  crystalline  lens  between  its  folds,  and  it  unites  with 
the  ciliary  processes,  which  surround  the  lens  without  reaching 
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its  border.  Thos  the  partitioQ,  between  tbe  aqueous  humoar  in 
front,  and  the  vitreous  hnmonr  behind,  is  niiule  np  of  three 
saccessive  portiona  enclosing  one  another : — the  wrbkled  black 
ring  of  the  ciliary  processes  outermoBt ;  within  this,  a  ring  of  the 
doubled  membrane  of  the  vitreous  bnmour ;  and  inmost  of  all, 
the  crystalline  lens,  enclosed  between  tbo  two  folds  of  the  mem- 

The  crystaUins  lent  is  a  transparent  solid  lens,  double  convex 
'  k  its  form,  but  more  rounded  behind  thiui  before.  Tt  is  sus- 
pended between  tbe  aqueous  and  ritreons  humours  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Its  convexity  before  approaches  very  near  the 
curtain  of  the  iris  stretched  in  front  of  it.     The  lens  is  enclosed 

I  capsule ;  and  of  this  the  front  portion  is  thii^k,  Grm,  and 
homy,  while  the  portion  on  the  back  is  thin  and  membraneous, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  membrane  of  the  vitroouB  humour.  The 
substance  of  the  lena  varies  in  its  character ;  the  ontsido  ia 
Guft  and  gelatinous ;  beneath  is  a  firmer  layer;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  hardest  part,  called  the  nucleus.  It  is  supplied  witli 
blood  vessels  in  the  edges,  but  none  appear  to  peuetiikte  within 
except  in  a  very  early  stage  of  life.  It  undergoes  altogether  a 
great  change  during  the  development  of  the  indiridual.  In  the 
fcntns,  it  is  nearly  spherical,  and  not  perfectly  transparent ;  in 
mature  life,  it  is  of  the  form  and  character  described  above ; 
while,  in  old  age,  it  becomes  fiattened  on  lioth  surfaces,  loses  its 
transparency,  and  increases  in  toughness  and  density. 

Of  the  six  mvjtcles  of  the  eye,  four  are  called  recti  or 
I  Btmight,  and  two  ohlijw.  The  four  recti  muscles  arise  from 
the  bony  socket  in  which  the  eye  is  placed,  around  the 
opening  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  from  the  brain;  they  are 
all  inserted  in  the  anterior  external  surface  of  the  eyeball, 
their  attachments  being  respectively  on  the  upper,  under, 
outer,  and  inner  edges  of  the  sclerotia  Tlie  supyrior  oblique 
or  trochlear  muscle  arises  close  by  the  origin  of  the  supei'ior 
straight  muscle,  and  passes  forward  to  a  loop  of  caitilage ; 
its  tendon  passes  through  the  loop,  and  ia  reflected  back,  and 
inserted  on  the  upper  posterior  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The 
juferior  oblique  muscle  arises  from  the  internal  inferior  angln 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into  the  internal 
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inferior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  behind  the  middle  of  the 
ba]L 

The  motions  of  the  eyeball  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
contractions  of  any  of  these  muscles  are  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  inferior  muscle,  by  its  contraction,  will  make  the  ball 
revolve  so  as  to  look  downwards ;  the  superior  straight  muscle 
will  make  it  look  upwards.  The  internal  and  external  recti 
will  give  it  their  respective  directions,  the  one  inward,  the 
other  outward.  The  action  of  the  trochlear  muscle  is  peculiar. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  reflected  backwards  to  be  inserted  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  it  will  turn  the  eyeball  downwards  and  out- 
wards ;  that  is,  the  eye  would,  by  its  action,  look  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards.  This  muscle  tends  also  to  draw 
the  ball  of  the  eye  a  little  forward,  or  to  make  it  protrude. 
The  inferior  oblique  muscle,  having  its  origin  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  its  insertion  in  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball, 
will,  by  its  contraction,  also  draw  the  eye  forward,  and  turn 
it  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  external  rectus  is  balanced  by  the  internal  rectus. 
The  superior  rectus  is  supported  by  the  inferior  oblique,  in 
giving  the  eye  its  upward  movement.  The  inferior  rectus  is 
supported  by  the  superior  oblique,  in  imparting  the  downward 
movement  of  the  eye.  There  is  thus  a  greater  expenditure 
of  muscular  tension  in  moving  the  eye  up  and  down  than  in 
the  lateral  movements.  It  may  be  this  that  gives  a  greater 
impressiveness  to  the  vertical  dimension ;  the  upright  line  of 
an  equal  cross  appears  to  the  eye  longer. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eye  could  be  performed  by  three 
recti  muscles  and  one  oblique ;  the  two  others  are,  strictly 
speaking,  supernumerary,  but  still  operate.  This  makes  it 
uncertain  which  muscles  actually  perform  any  one  movement 
The  presumption  is  that  we  employ  such  muscles  as  in  each 
case  perform  the  movement  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
force.  Very  few  movements  could  arise  from  a  single  muscle. 
The  movements  possible  by  two  muscles  are  not  very 
numerous.  Meissner  gives  twelve  directions  from  the  primary 
position  of  the  eye,  which  is  assumed  as  directed  in  a  line 
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45^  below  the  horizontal  Una  The  eye,  in  passing  from  ono 
part  of  the  field  to  another,  might  be  supposed  to  take  the 
straight  roate.  Wondt  is  of  opinion  that  the  straight  route 
is  preferred  only  in  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  sweep. 
In  other  directions,  the  sweep  is  in  a  curve,  which  is  greatest 
when  the  two  points  in  the  field  of  vision  make  an  angle  of 
45^  with  the  horizon. 

3.  Such  being  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  I  must  now 
touch  briefly  upon  its  mode  of  acting  as  the  organ  of  sight. 
The  optical  part  of  the  process  is  well  enough  understood. 
When  the  eye  is  directed  to  any  object,  an  image  of  that 
object  is  depicted  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  by  means  of  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  pupil,  and  duly  refracted  by  the 
diflerent  humours.  The  precise  mode  of  stimulating  the 
nervous  filaments  of  the  retina  is  not  known ;  but  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  play  an  import^mt  part,  being 
themselves  highly  absorbent  of  light;  where  they  are  not 
found,  as  at  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  is 
no  power  of  vision  (the  blind  spot).  In  order  to  perfect 
vision  the  following  farther  conditions  are  necessary : — 

(1.)  A  sufficiency  of  light  or  illumination  in  the  object 
viewed.  This  is  an  obvious  necessity.  We  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  light  present  by  the  power  we  have  of  seeing 
objects  distinctly.  Some  animals  can  see  with  much  less  light 
than  others,  and  to  such  the  noonday  sun  must  be  painfuL 

(2.)  The  formation  of  the  image  exactly  on  the  retina,  and 
not  before  or  behind.  The  focus  of  the  image  must  coincide 
with  the  retina.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  image  is  indistinct; 
the  rays  of  light  either  do  not  converge,  or  have  begun  to 
disperse,  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  perfect  convergence  of 
the  image  by  the  lenses  constituting  the  ball  of  ^he  eye, 
depends  on  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  also  in  some 
degree  on  the  self-adjustment  of  the  eye.  'As  this  power  of 
adaptation  of  the  eye  itself  for  vision,  at  difierent  distances, 
has  its  limits,  there  is  in  every  individual  a  distance  at 
which  he  sees  most  distinctly,  and  at  which  the  focus  of  the 
image,  formed  by  the  refmcting  media  of  the  eye,  corre- 
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sponds  most  accurately  with  the  situation  of  the  retina.  This 
distance  may  be  stated  at  from  five  to  ten  inches,  in  the 
majority  of  individuals.  Objects  which  are  too  near  the  eye 
throw  very  indistinct  images  upon  the  retina ;  a  slender  body, 
such  as  a  pin,  held  close  to  the  eye,  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  or 
produces  only  an  undefined  impression  on  the  retina.  Few 
persons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  read  print  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  twenty  inches.' 

(3.)  The  third  condition  of  perfect  vision  is  the  minute 
size  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  retina  capable  of  independent 
sensation.  We  arc  sensitive  to  very  minute  lines  and  points ; 
and  there  is  a  limit  of  minuteness,  where  a  mmiber  of 
distinct  lines  would  seem  as  one.  This  is  the  limit  of  the 
optical  subdivision  of  the  retina,  analogous  to  the  intervals  of 
double  sensation  in  touch. 

It  appears  that  minuteness  of  discrimination  is  aided  by 
the  following  circumstances.  1.  An  intense  light  will  enable 
a  smaller  object  to  be  seen.  2.  A  white  picture  can  be  seen 
smaller  than  a  blue.  3.  A  line  can  be  seen  better  than  a 
point  of  the  same  diameter.  The  smallest  angle  for  a  roimd 
body  is  20^ ;  a  thread-like  object  is  discernible  under  an 
angle  of  3^ ;  a  glancing  wire  can  impress  the  eye  at  an  angle 
of  ^^.    According  to  Weber  and  VoUanann,  two  bright  lines 

must  be  separated  at  least  from  ^o^oo  ^  fihjsjs  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  yellow  spot  to  give  a  double  sensation ;  which  is  an 
estimate  quite  compatible  with  the  observed  minuteness  of  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  of  the  retina,  supposing  each  of  these  capable 
of  conveying  an  independent  impression  to  the  brain. 

The  power  of  discrimination  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  im- 
pression  recedes  from  the  yellow  spot.  At  a  point  60"*  from 
the  centre  of  the  spot,  an  object  must  be  150  times  larger,  in 
order  to  be  distinguished.  Thus,  although  the  eye  can  take 
in  a  wide  field  at  once,  the  power  of  minute  observation  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  in  the  centre  of  the  retina.* 

*  Another  condition  of  perfect  vision  has  been  suggested  by  tbe  following 
<.xperi  incuts  of  Wondt : — If  a  small  piece  of  red  paper  is  held  before  the  eye, 
and  then  morred  to  one  side  without  the  eye  foUowing  it,  so  that  the  impret* 
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The  great  superiority  of  the  eye,  as  a  mediam  for  pei-ceiv- 
in^  the  tmtei'  worid,  lies  in  this  power  of  independent  aisnsi- 
bility  to  minute  points.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  senses  in  this 
particular.  The  nerve  of  vision  must  needs  consist  of  a 
number  of  independent  fibres  maintaining  their  distinctness 
all  the  way  to  the  brain,  and  capable  of  causing  distinct 
waves  of  diffusion  throughout  the  entire  cerebral  mass ;  every 
one  of  these  many  thousand  impressions  varying  the  mental 

tiod  la  fnade  Bnt  in  the  yelloir  spot,  mid  then  od  the  lateral  parts  ot  the 
(i:tina,  the  colour  ia  'VBiioiuly  seen.  To  the  yellow  Bpot,  the  paper  is  red  ; 
u  it  tnoToa  tideways,  it  beoomoa  darker;  gradually,  it  aBsamea  a  bluedsh 
tiut,  ftud,  at  kst,  it  appears  perfectly  black,  gimiliit  vnciatioiiji  occur  with 
aaj  other  colour,  tdniide  or  mixed,  and  also  irith  white,  which  unites  all  the 
uolouTB.  The  laet  in  thij  eeriea  is  in  all  caaei  hlacfc.  WhsDce  it  appears  that 
difierent  pArte  of  the  retina  are  diffsreotty  aeniilive  to  impreiaioDH  of  oolour. 
The  TaLriatioii  occurs  in  the  aama  order  in  every  direction,  bat  with  onequol 
rapidity.  Tha  series  ia  paaaed  through  quicker,  when  the  object  ia  moved 
outwiuda,  than  when  it  ia  moved  inwards  ;  and  also  quidiur  for  the  upward 
than  lor  the  dovmwHrd  movement.  It  doea  not  follow  that  in  loolriDg  at  s 
wide  eiptmse  of  one  colour,  we  see  the  gradatioiu  of  tint  in  concentric  ring*. 
This  ia  only  una  of  many  caaea  where  the  mind  overbears  the  sense.  We 
have  coDtracl«d  our  notion  of  each  Burfiue  from  thu  way  that  ita  parta  a&ct 
na  when  brought  tuccenivoly  before  the  yellow  spot — the  place  of  minute 
examination — and  what  we  seem  to  see  is  the  habitual  eOect,  rather  than  the 
efiucl  ut  the  instant.  I  shall  afterwards  allude  to  an  important  application 
of  this  fact,  snggeeted  to  explain  our  power  of  localizbg  th«  diOerent 
impresaians  made  on  the  retina.  I  may  advert  here  also  to  the  phenemena 
of  colour-blindneaa,  and  to  the  supposition*  that  have  been  made  to  aocoant 
for  it.  We  have  already  mentioned  a  apeoulatiou,  to  the  offoot  that  the 
difiiiroDt  parts  of  the  ear  may  respond  to  different  tones  or  notes.  A  siiniki 
assumption  has  been  eiteudcd  to  the  eye.  It  is  considered  not  unlikoly  that 
there  are  diffureol  nerve  Bbres  and  endings  for  the  different  primary  colours, 
which  ending  arc  unequally  mixed  over  the  aur&ce  of  the  retina.  It  may 
be  aupposed  that  at  one  place  violet  rods  predomiiiate,  at  another  green ;  and 
that  in  the  yellow  spot  the  red  endings  are  moat  abundant.  Colour-blindness 
would  then  oonsist  in  the  deficiency  or  abaonce  of  one  set  of  endings.  The 
most  frequent  form  of  thii  defect  is  obtoBenosa  to  the  piimary  senution 
of  rcdneiu ;  all  coloured  bodies  aro  then  seen  as  oomposod  of  green  and 
violet.  The  spectrum  ta  such  petMns  is  comprehended  as  of  a  yellowish  and 
a  blueiah  tinge,  ^ttuit  they  call  white,  the  ordinary  eye  sees  to  be  colonred. 
Colour -bUndneea  has  been  known  to  exist  with  rofeceooe  to  green,  but,  ■• 
yet,  not  to  violet. 
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experience,  and  originating  a  distinct  volitioa  We  shall 
probably  meet  with  no  fact  attesting  more  conspicuously  the 
complexity,  and  yet  the  separateness  of  action,  of  the  cerebral 
system.  We  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  reason  why 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  should  be  necessary  to  vision, 
considering  what  is  thus  implied  in  every  instance  of  seeing 
whatsoever. 

•L  On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Eye  to  Vision  at  differerU 
Distances. — If  I  see  an  object  distinctly  six  inches  distant 
from  the  eye,  all  objects  at  a  greater  distance  are  indistinct. 
The  image  of  the  near  object  falls  correctly  on  the  retina,  the 
images  of  remote  objects  are  formed  in  front  of  the  retina. 
By  a  voluntary  effort,  I  can  adapt  the  eye  to  see  a  far-off 
object  with  tolerable  clearness,  but  it  then  happens  that  any 
near  body  becomes  confused.  The  questions  arise — what  is 
the  change  produced  upon  the  eyeball,  in  the  course  of  this 
adaptation  from  near  to  far,  and  from  far  to  near,  and  what 
apparatus  eflfects  the  change  ? 

In  seeing  close  at  hand,  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
tliicker  and  more  convex  in  front  ^  in  seeing  at  a  distance,  the 
surface  is  flattened.  The  change  of  curvature  is  considerable. 
The  centre-point  bulges  out  ^^gth  of  an  inch  for  near  vision, 
A  very  slight  increase  takes  place  in  the  curvature  of  the 
hinder  surfaca 

The  changes  of  curvature  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscla  This  muscle  contracts  for  near  vision  j  the 
effect  of  the  contraction  is  to  draw  the  choroid  membrane 
forwards,  and  by  that  means  to  compress  the  vitreous  humour^ 
which  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  lens,  pushing  it  forwards.  At 
the  same  time,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  come  into  play, 
contracting  the  pupil  and  also  the  outer  circumference.  This 
brings  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  lens  from  before,  but  not 
an  equal  pressure ;  it  is  least  at  the  centre  «and  greatest  to- 
wards the  edgea  Between  thase  two  pressures,  from  behind 
and  before,  the  lens  is  bulged  out  in  the  middle,  and  its 
curvature  increased.  Thus,  for  near  vision,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  muscular  action ;    when  looking  at  anything 
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close,  we  are  conscious  of  a  strain  in  the  interior  of  the  baU. 
For  distant  vision,  this  action  is  relaxed,  and  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  parts  restores  the  flattening  of  the  lens. 
Hence  the  natural  repose  of  the  eye  makes  the  adjustment 
for  a  distant  prospect.* 

The  eyeball  is  subject  to  alteration  chiefly  for  near  dis- 
tances. Between  the  smallest  visible  distance,  say  four 
inches,  and  three  feet,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  adjust- 
ment is  gone  through.  When  we  compare  distant  objects  of 
varying  remoteness,  as,  for  example,  thirty  feet  with  one 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  very  little  change  is  eflfected  on  the 
form  of  the  eyeball,  the  adjustment  then  depending  on  the 
greater  or  less  convergence  of  the  two  eyes.  This  leads  to 
the  subject  of  double  vision. 

5.  Of  single  Vision  with  two  eyes.  Binocular  Vision. — 
Among  the  questions  long  discussed  in  connexion  with  sight, 
was  included  the  enquiry,  why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see 
objects  single?  Answers  more  or  less  satisfactory  were 
attempted  to  be  given ;  but  since  the  year  1838,  an  entirely 
new  turn  has  been  given  to  the  discussion.  In  that  year, 
Professor  Wheatstone  gave  to  the  Eoyal  Society  his  paper  on 
Binocular  Vision,  wherein  he  described  his  '  stereoscope,'  or 
instrument  for  imitating  and  illustrating  the  action  of  the  two 
eyes  in  producing  single  vision.  The  following  quotation  is 
from  the  opening  paragraph  : — 

'  When  an  object  is  viewed  at  so  great  a  distanoe  that  the 
optic  axes  of  both  eyes  are  sensibly  parallel  when  directed  to- 
wards it,  the  perspective  projections  of  each,  seen  by  each  eye 
separately,  are  similar,  and  the  appearance  to  the  two  eyes  is 

*  The  limits  of  single  vision  are  illostrated  by  tlie  foUowing  experiment. 
If  a  thread  is  moved  against  a  white  waU,  and  we  observe  it  with  one  eye 
through  a  tabe,  we  can  feel  a  di£ference  when  it  is  moved  nearer,  but  not  when 
it  is  moved  £uiher  away.  This  is  consistent  with  the  circumstances,  that  in 
changing  to  near  vision,  we  cause  a  muscle  to  contract,  while  in  changing  to 
a  more  distant  view,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  parts  releases  an  existing 
contraction.  So,  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  may  estimate  the  interval 
moved  over  by  the  thread,  when  it  is  brought  nearer ;  but  wo  can  form  no 
estimate  of  the  absolute  distance. — (WunJt.) 
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precisely  the  same  as  when  the  object  is  seen  by  one  eye  only. 
There  is  in  snch  case  no  difference  between  the  visnal  appearance 
of  an  object  in  relief,  and  its  perspective  projection  on  a  plane 
snr&ce ;  and  hence  pictorial  representations  of  distant  objects, 
when  those  circumstances  which  would  prevent  or  disturb  the 
illusion  are  carefully  excluded,  may  be  rendered  such  perfect 
resemblances  of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent,  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  them ;  the  Diorama  is  an  instance  of  this.  But 
this  similarity  no  longer  exists  when  the  object  is  placed  so  near 
the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes*  must  converge ;  and  these 
perspectives  are  more  dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes  becomes  greater.  This  fact  maybe  easily  verified  by  placing 
any  figure  of  three  dimensions — an  outline  cube,  for  instance — at 
a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  steady,  viewing  it  with  each  eye  successively  while 
the  other  is  closed.     The  figure  represents  the  two  perspective 
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projections  of  a  cube  ]  a  is  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  d  is  the 
view  presented  to  the  left  eye,  the  figure  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  about  seven  inches  immediately  before  the  spectator.' 

'  It  will  now  be  obvious  why  it  is  impossible  for  the  artist  to 
give  a  faithful  representation  of  any  near  solid  object,  that  is  to 
produce  a  painting  which  shall  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mind 
from  the  object  itself.  When  the  painting  and  the  object  are 
seen  with  both  eyes,  in  the  case  of  the  painting,  two  aimilar 
pictures  are  projected  on  the  retin®,  in  the  case  of  the  solid 
object,  the  pictures,  are  dissimilar ;  there  is  therefore  an  essential 

*  The  optic  axis  of  the  eye  is  the  line  of  visiblo  direction  for  distinct 
vision*  jr  a  line  proceeding  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina,  and  passing 
throguh  the  centres  of  the  lenses  of  the  eye. 
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difierenoe  between  ilie  imptoooioiis  on  the  otgKDB  of  senaitaon  in 
the  two  cases,  and  conaeqiifintly  between  the  perceptions  ftcHrmed 
in  the  mind ;  the  painting,  therefore,  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  solid  object.' 

This  dissimHaiity  of  the  pictures  is  the  chief  optical  sign 
of  solidity  or  of  three  dimensions.  The  greater  the  dissimi- 
larity, the  more  decidedly  is  a  third  dimension  suggested ; 
perfect  similarity  occurs  in  looking  at  things  yeiy  remote,  or 
in  examining  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision, 
all  the  parts  being  equally  distant  Thus,  when  we  gate  at 
a  painting  close  at  hand,  we  are  not  deluded  into  the  belief 
of  its  being  a  reality.  Anything  near  must  have  its  paits  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  eye,  in  order  to  present  identical 
pictures,  and  we  draw  the  inference  accordingly.  The  stereo- 
scope gives  the  illusion  of  solid  effect  by  presenting  to  the 
two  eyes  dissimilar  pictures,  imitating  the  natural  presenta- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  object  or  a  scene  unequally  removed 
from  the  eye. 

A  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  explaining  double 
vision,  through  mistaking  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  by  the  impression  made  on  the  eye  on 
one  single  occasion.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
conscious  state  at  any  one  moment — ^the  full  imagery  pictured 
to  our  view — ^is  determined  by  the  rays  affecting  the  retina  at 
that  moment  The  truth  is,  that  what  rises  to  the  mind  on 
the  sight  of  an  outward  thing,  is  an  aggregate  of  past  impres- 
sions, which  the  impression  of  the  moment  suggests,  but  does 
not  constitute.  The  education  of  the  sense  of  sight  makes 
us  aware,  that  an  identical  impression  upon  both  eyes  concurs 
either  with  great  distance,  or  with  mere  surface,  that  is,  with 
two  dimensions  only,  there  being  no  inequality  of  distance 
from  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  unlikeness  of  picture  cor- 
responds with  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  unequal 
distance,  and  the  more  this  inequality  exists,  the  greater  is 
the  dissimilarity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind,  instead  of 
being  perplexed  with  double  images,  at  once  adopts  the 
notion  of  a  single  complex  object  with  varying  remoteness, 
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the  variation  beiug  estimated  among  other  signs  by  this  very 
unlikeness  of  the  pictui-es.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
retinal  presentations  be  two,  aa  in  binocular  vision,  or 
thousands,  as  in  the  vision  of  insects ;  these  presentations 
are  but  the  hint  to  a  mental  construction,  representing  the 
unity  of  the  external  scene,  in  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

6.  Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  the  Eye,  I  should 
mention  that  tke  seeing  of  objects  erect  by  means  of  an  inverted 
image  on  the  retina,  has  been  conceived  as  a  phenomenon 
demanding  explanation.  But  to  make  this  a  question  at  all, 
is  to  misapprehend  entirely  the  pi-ocess  of  visual  perception. 
An  object  seems  to  us  to  be  up  or  down,  according  as  we 
raise  or  lower  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  order  to  see  it ;  the 
very  notion  of  up  and  down  ia  derived  from  onr  feelings  of 
movement,  and  not  at  all  from  the  optical  image  formed  on 
the  back  of  the  eye.  Wherever  this  image  was  formed,  and 
however  it  lay,  we  should  consider  that  to  be  the  top  of  the 
object  which  we  bad  to  raise  our  eyes  or  our  body  to  reach.* 

7-  And  now  as  to  the  sensations,  or  the  proper  mental 
elements  of  Sight  These  are  partly  optical,  resulting  from 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  retina ;  and  partly  muscular,  arising 
through  the  action  of  the  various  muscles.  Nearly  all  sen- 
sations of  sight  combine  both  elements. 

8.  I  shall  commence  with  the  sensation  of  mere  light, 
and  shall  take  the  diffused  solar  radiance  as  the  leading 
example.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  simple 
influences  that  affect  the  human  sense.    Light  is  eminently 
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*  Still  one  ram  aay  (irith  Wmidt]  that,  from  tlie  coiutruction  of  the  organ 
of  Tuiou,  it  even  iie«euarilf  taUovn  Umt  Ihe  image  should  b«  inverted  on 
Iho  retina.  The  Boterior  and  poBterioi  coavexitiea  of  the  ball,  it  ii  dear, 
most  ulwaya  move  to  opposite  lenwa.  Take,  then,  what  yre  call  a.  downwud 
movement  of  the  eye,  as  when  ire  ran  the  eye  down  a  spire  from  apes  to 
bass.  Tbil  moans,  with  referanco  to  the  retina,  that  we  bring  nioceMively 
ui>OD  the  yellow  apol  the  difTGrent  port^  of  the  whole  image,  beginning  with 
the  image  of  the  apei.  But  the  retina  being  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the 
back  surface  moontong  with  the  downward  movement  of  the  anterior, 
clearly  what  is  apex  in  the  real  spire  must  he  the  loweat  poist  of  the  Mtinal 
image — if  the  natoral  relation  of  from  and  back  in  motion  is  to  be  preserved. 
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K  source  of  pleasure,  which  risea  in  degree,  within  certain 
limits,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  Inminoua 
emanation.  The  degree  is  massive  or  acute,  according  as 
the  effect  proceeds  from  a  diffused  surface  like  the  sky,  or 
from  luminous  points  as  in  ailificial  illuminatiou.  In  either 
case  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure 
from  this  source.  As  a  cheerinR  influence,  light  ranks  with 
warmth,  alimentation,  and  pleasant  repose.  On  the  principle 
of  Relativity,  the  full  effect  is  experienced  only  alter  ooniine- 
meut  in  the  dark. 

The  speciality  of  the  pleasures  of  light  is  their  endurable- 
nesa.  The  influence,  although  powerfiil,  is  yet  gentle ;  it  does 
oot  exhaust  the  nerves  so  rapidly  as  sweet  tastes,  pungent 
odours,  or  loud  sounds.  This  is  the  great  distinction  of  the 
sense  of  sight  Hearing  also  ranks  high  in  the  same  pro- 
perty, but  we  must  still  assign  to  it  the  second  place.  One 
of  the  things  understood  by  the  term  '  refinement,'  as  applied 
to  pleasure,  is  this  aptitude  for  being  endured  a  great  length 
of  time  without  palling  and  satiety.  The  pleasures  of  sight 
are  of  a  more  lasting  kind  thau  those  of  the  inferior  senses. 
From  this,  and  from  some  other  circumstances  that  I  do  not 
here  advert  to,  they  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Beautiful 
Light  and  shade,  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours, 
may  suffice  to  constitute  a  work  of  Fine  Art  The  serene  and 
soothing  influence  of  sunshine  furnishes  a  bond  of  connexion 
between  effects  of  light  and  the  tender  feeling.  The  expla- 
nation I  beheve  to  be,  that  ple.asure,  when  voluminous  and  not 
scute,  generally  subdues  the  active  excitement  and  the  ener- 
getic disposition  of  the  system,  and  so  brings  the  mind  into 
the  state  most  congenial  to  the  pleasures  of  tender  emotion. 

As  regards  Volition,  the  pleasures  of  light  so  far  accord 
with  the  general  rule  ;  that  is,  they  stimulate  the  will  in  pro- 
portion to  their  degree.  We  shun  gloomy  abodes  and  seek 
the  cheerful  day,  or  the  well-lighted  room ;  when  the  sunlight 
infully  excessive,  we  retire  to  the  shade. 

B  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  general 
1  the  presence  of  a  light  too  strong  to  be  agieeable^ 
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the  eye  is  worked  upon,  as  by  a  spell  or  fascination,  and 
continues  gazing  upon  what  gives  pain  or  discomfort.  The 
experimental  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that  we  find  it  a  pleasing 
relief  to  interpose  a  screen  between  us  and  a  light  that  we 
cannot  divert  the  eye  from,  so  long  as  it  is  within  reach. 
Human  beings  experience,  in  a  smaU  degree;  the  &scination 
that  in  the  moth  is  overpowering,  even  to  self-destruction. 

This  is  the  first  clear  indication  of  the  existence  of 
tendencies  thwarting  the  regular  course  of  the  will)  which  is 
to  pleasure,  and  from  pain);  and  constituting  us,  to  that 
extent,  irrational  beings.  Our  sensations  appear  to  have,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  an  efficacy  to  attract  and  detain  us  not 
only  while  wanting  in  pleasure,  but  also  when  positively 
painfuL     The  present  is  an  unequivocal  instanca 

With  reference  to  Intellect,  the  sensations  of  sight  have 
a  marked  superiority  in  the  scale  of  the  senses. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  sight  possess,  in  the  generality 
of  minds,  a  higher  ideal  persistence  and  recoverability  than 
the  feelings  of  any  other  sense.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  they  are  probably  cases  of  unusual  endowment  and 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  endurability  of  the  sensations  without  fatigue,  and 
the  comparatively  easy  persistence  in  memory  or  idea,  may 
proceed  from  the  same  fundamental  characteristic — the  great 
delicacy  of  the  shock  of  light  on  the  nervous  substance,  as 
compared  with  the  resulting  sensibility. 

In  the  most  properly  intellectual  aspect — ^the  bearings 
upon  knowledge — the  superiority  of  sight  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced. The  sensations  in  the  highest  degree  admit  of 
being  discriminated  and  identified ;  and  also  of  being  retained 
in  memory  as  images  of  surrounding  things. 

The  enjoyment  of  light  demands  alternation,  and  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  In  sunny  climates,  the  exposure  to  it  for 
the  entire  day  is  excessive  and  exhausting ;  it  has  to  be 
balanced  by  artificial  darkness  and  shade.  Places  unable 
to  afford  the  full  quantity  that  human  beings  can  enjoy,  are 
styled  gloomy  and  dull     * 
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9.  Colour  iutroduces  a  new  effect^  as  compared  with  white 
light  By  a  measured  altematioii  of  the  different  colours,  we 
gain  a  new  pleasure,  which  has  all  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pleasure  of  light  and  shade.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  solar  ray  into  certain  primary  colours,  in  fixed 
proportions,  is  an  exact  key  to  the  harmony  of  colouring,  or 
to  the  alternation  most  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

We  commonly  speak  of  the  different  colours  as  having 
characteristic  effects;  blue  and  green  are  reckoned  mild 
or  soft;  red  is  fiery,  pungent,  or  exciting.  The  eye  when 
fatigued  with  the  glare  of  sunshine,  is  said  to  find  repose 
in  the  verdure  of  the  fields.  But  these  allegations  cannot  be 
maintained  in  an  absolute  sensa  Colour,  like  all  other 
things,  operates  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Relati- 
vity. The  effect  of  any  single  colour  is  due  to  the  transition 
from  others  felt  previously.  K  red  were  the  one  universal 
tint,  we  should  never  have  recognized  colour  at  all  j  we 
should  have  spoken  only  of  light  and  dark.  The  effects 
attributed  to  redness  are  due  to  its  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vailing tints  about  us.  Next  to  white  light  and  shades  of 
dull  grey,  we  are  familiarized  to  blue  and  green.  The 
balance  is  usually  in  favour  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  hence  the  occurrence  of  red  is  a  lively  stimulation  If 
the  proportions  were  reversed  in  nature ;  if  red  and  yellow 
took  the  pl£U)e  of  blue  and  green,  these  last  would  be  the 
exciting  colours :  they  would  have  the  freshness  of  rarity 
and  novelty.  The  pleasure  of  newly-discovei-ed  shades  of 
colour,  as  the  mauve  and  magenta  dyes,  has  no  foundation 
but  novelty  and  contrast  The  variegated  aspects  of  the 
fields  and  gardens  in  the  bloom  of  vegetation,  have  more 
beauty  than  the  unbalanced  verdure  of  the  leaf.  The  diffu- 
sion of  red  and  yellow  supplies  the  wanting  ingredients  of 
the  picture.  The  colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the 
scenic  splendours  of  the  sky. 

10.  Artificial  lights  usuaUy  fail  somewhat  in  the  propor- 
tions of  white  light,  and,  therefore,  have  the  pungency  of  an 
unbalanced  colour.    The  flame  of  a  fire  is  an  agreeable  stimu- 
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lation;  the  intensity  does  not  amount  to  a  painful  excess. 
The  light  of  a  lamp  arrests  and  detains  the  eye ;  the  fresh 
sensibility  of  childhood  is  delighted  with  the  effect,  and  soon 
learns  the  voluntary  movements  for  following  it  when  shifted 
about 

11.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sensation  of  ludrti 
The  lustrous  is  opposed  to  the  dulL  The  pleasure  of  lustre 
is  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  colour  alone. 

The  most  characteristic  effect  of  lustrous  bodies  is  the 
sparkle,  or  the  occurrence  of  bright  spots  in  the  midst  of  com- 
parative darkness — a  marked  case  of  light  and  shade.  This 
is  a  combination  highly  favourable  to  the  agreeable  stimulus 
of  light.  Lustrous  bodies  have  a  mirror  surface,  and  reflect 
the  sun's  rays  in  beams ;  these,  starting  out  at  points,  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  remaining  surface. 

The  highest  beauty  of  visible  objects  is  obtained  by  lustre. 
The  precious  gems  are  recommended  by  it.  The  finer  woods 
yield  it  by  polish  and  varnish.  The  painter's  colours  are 
naturally  dead,  and  he  superadds  the  transparent  film.  This 
property  redeems  the  privation  of  colour,  as  in  the  lustrous 
black.  The  green  leaf  is  often  adorned  by  it,  through  the 
addition  of  moisture.  Possibly  much  of  the  refreshing  influ- 
ence of  greenness  in  vegetation  is  due  to  lustrous  greenness. 
Animal  tissues  present  the  effect  in  a  high  degree.  Ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  bone,  silk,  and  wool  are  of  the  class  of  bril- 
liant or  glittering  substances.  The  human  skin  is  a  com- 
bination of  richness  of  colouring  with  lustre.  The  hair  is 
beautiful  in  a  great  measure  from  its  brilliancy.  The  eye  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example ;  the  deep  black  of  the  choroid, 
and  the  colours  of  the  iris,  are  liquified  by  the  transparency 
of  the  humours. 

12.  We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  complex  sensations  of 
sight,  those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  optical  effect 
with  the  feelings  of  movement  arising  out  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  As  in  the  case  of  Touch,  this  combination  is 
necessary  as  a  basis  of  those  perceptions  of  the  external  world 
that  are  associated  with  sight — Externality,  Motion,  Form, 
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utftnce,  Size.  Solidity,  and  relative  Position.  Mere  light 
and  colour  will  not  suffice  to  found  these  perceptions  upon ; 
as  already  maintained,  in  the  exposition  of  Muscularity  and 
of  Touch,  it  is  necessftiy  to  refer  them  to  the  vwving  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye  and  of  the  body  generally. 

13.  Visible  MovaneiUa.  One  of  the  earliest  acquired  of  our 
voluntary  actions  is  the  power  of  following  a  moving  object 
b)-  the  sight.  Supposing  our  gaze  arrested  by  a  strong  light, 
as  a  candle-flame,  the  shifting  of  the  candle  would  draw  the 
eyes  after  it,  parUy  through  their  own  movement,  and  partly 
by  the  rotation  of  the  head.  The  consequence  is  a  complex 
sensation  of  light  and  movement,  just  as  the  sensation  of  a 
weight  depressing  the  hand  is  a  sensation  of  touch  and  move- 
ment. If  the  flame  moves  to  the  right,  the  right  muscles  are 
engaged  in  following  it ;  if  to  the  left,  the  left  muscles,  and  so 
;  and  thus  we  have  several  distinct  combinations  of  light 
and  muscular  imprcaaion,  marking  distinctness  of  direction, 
and  never  confounded  with  one  another. 

Motion,  instead  of  continuing  in  one  direction,  may  change 
its  direction,  and  take  a  course  crooked  or  curved.  This 
brings  into  play  new  muscles  and  combinations,  and  leaves 
behind  a  different  trace  of  muscular  action.  The  right  muscles 
of  the  eye  may  have  to  act  along  with  the  superior  muscles, 
and  at  a  shifting  rate.  This  gives  an  oblique  and  slanting 
direction,  which  we  can  ever  afterwards  identify  when  the 
same  muscles  are  similarly  brought  into  operation.  We  have 
thus  a  perfect  discrimination  of  varying  direclions,  through  the 
distinct  muscles  that  they  bring  into  play. 

We  can  with  the  eye,  as  with  other  active  organs,  dis- 
criminate the  greater  or  less  cmUinuance.  of  a  movemont,  and 
thereby  estimate  Duration  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  obtain  another  instrument  applicable  eventually 
to  estimating  Extended  Magnitude. 

Our  muscular  sensibility  also  discriminates  rate  or  velocity 
of  movement  A  quick  movement  excites  a  different  feeling 
from  one  that  is  slow ;  and  we  thence  acquire  )^duated 
Kusations,  corresponding  to  degrees  of  speed,  up  to  a  certain 
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limit  of  nicety.  This  estimate  of  the  rate  of  contmdaon 
indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of  judging  of  Extansion,  after 
we  have  arrived  at  the  notion  of  visible  Space,  as  opposed  to 
Succession  in  Time. 

Tlie  muscular  sensibility  of  the  dead  strain,  or  of  Besist- 
ance,  can  scarcely  occur  in  the  eye,  there  beiug  nothing  to 
resist  its  movements  but  its  own  inertia.  What  is  called 
straining  the  eye  (which  happens  in  close  and  minute  viaion) 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  straining  the  arms  iu  the  support  of 
a  heavy  weight.  Hence  of  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of 
muscle — Resistance,  Continuance,  and  Speed — two  only  be- 
long to  the  ocular  muscles.  Accordingly  the  eye,  with  all  its 
superiority  in  giving  the  mind  the  pictorial  array  of  the  ex- 
tended world,  cannot  be  said  to  include  the  fundamental 
consciousness  of  the  object  universe,  the  sense  of  Resistance. 
There  is  a  certain  kindred  sensibility  in  the  common  fact  of 
muscular  tension ;  but  it  is  by  association,  and  not  by 
intrinsic  susceptibility,  that  the  power  of  vision  impresses  us 
so  strongly  witli  the  feeling  of  the  Object  world. 

While  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  receiving  one  and  the  same 
optical  impression  (in  the  supposed  case  of  the  candle-flame), 
this  may,  by  movement,  be  imbedded  in  a  great  many  different 
muscular  impressions,  and  may  constitute  a  great  variety  of 
pictorial  effect  By  changing  the  muscles  and  by  varying 
their  rate  of  action,  we  may  so  change  the  resulting  impres- 
sions, that  any  one  motion  shall  be  recognized  by  us  as 
distinct  from  every  other,  while  each  may  be  identified  on  s 
recurrence. 

Many  of  the  pleasures  of  Muscular  Movement,  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  may  be  experienced  iu  the  spectacU 
of  moving  objects.  The  massive  languid  feeling  of  slow 
movement,  the  excitement  of  a  rapid  pace,  the  still  higher 
pleasure  of  a  waxing  or  waning  speed,  can  all  be  realized 
through  the  muscles  of  the  eye  aud  the  head.  The  slow 
procession,  the  gallop  of  a  race-horse,  the  flight  of  a  cauuon- 
ball,  exhibit  difl'erent  varieties  of  the  excitement  of  mobion. 
Tq  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  where  a  rapid  horizontal  sweep 
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18  accompanied  with  a  gentle  rise  and  fall,  we  have  one  set  of 
luuaclea  quickly  moved,  and  another  set  in  slow  varying 
tiiDsion,  thereby  contributing  the  still  more  agreeable  eEfect  of 
increasing  and  dying  motion.  While  the  projectile  flies  across 
the  field  of  view,  the  horizontal  motion  is  uniform,  but  the 
]iace  upwards  diminishes,  and  at  last  dies  away  at  the  highest 
jwint ;  the  body  then  reconuuences  a  downward  course,  slow 
:*t  first,  but  accelerating  until  it  reach  the  ground.  Hence 
the  beauty  of  curves. 

The  pleasures  of  moving  objects  and  stirring  spectacle 
coont  for  much  in  tlie  excitement  of  human  life.  They  are 
I'eally  pleasures  of  action ;  but  inasmuch  aa  oidy  a  very 
limited  portion  of  muscle  is  excited  by  them,  they  do  not 
constitute  bodily  exercise,  and  are  tlierefore,  to  all  practical 
intents,  passive  pleasures,  like  music  or  sunshine.  Whence 
dramatic  display,  the  ballet,  the  circus,  the  horse  race,  the 
spectatorship  of  gomes  and  sports,  although  engaging  the 
activity  of  the  uye,  do  not  belong  properly  to  our  active  en- 
joyments. They  may,  however,  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  general  activity  of  the  frame. 

Among  the  permanmt  imagery  of  the  inUUcct,  recalled, 
combined,  and  dwelt  upon  in  many  ways,  we  are  to  include 
visible  movements.  The  flight  of  a  bird  is  a  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  one  species  from  another ;  and  the  impres- 
sion left  by  it  is  part  of  our  knowledge  or  recollection  of 
each  individual  kind.  The  gallop  of  a  horse  is  a  series  of 
moving  pictures,  which  leave  a  trace  behind  theui,  and  are 
revived  as  such.  The  motions  that  constitute  the  carriage 
and  expression  of  an  animal  or  a  man,  demand  particular 
movemeuts  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  take  them  in  and  store 
them  up  among  our  permanent  notions.  All  the  gestures, 
modes  of  action,  and  changes  of  feature  that  emotion  inspires, 
lire  visible  to  the  eye  aa  an  assemblage  of  movements,  and 
wa  recognize  such  movements  as  marking  agreement  or 
difference,  among  individuals,  and  in  diETerent  passions. 
Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  impress  theni- 
I  Belvi-M  upon  tlie  moving  apparatus  of  the  eye.     Tbe  surface 
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oi  the  sea,  the  drifting  of  clouds,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  waving 
of  trees  in  the  wind,  the  rushing  of  water,  the  darting  of 
meteors,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun — are  all  mixed 
impressions  of  spectacle  and  movement  In  like  manner,  in 
the  various  processes  of  the  arts,  there  are  characteristic 
movements  to  constitute  our  means  of  discrimination,  and 
our  permanent  notions  of  those  processes.  The  evolutions 
of  an  army  have  to  be  remembered  as  movements,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  embodied  among  the  muscular  recollections 
of  the  system. 

14  Visible  Form. — ^We  have  taken  the  case  of  moving 
objects  as  the  least  complicated  experience  of  vision.  We 
must  now  enquire  by  what  process  we  perceive  Visible  Form 
and  Extension,  and  acquire  the  notion  of  Simultcmeous 
existence  in  Space,  It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  eye  is  active 
in  the  observation  even  of  still  life;  the  special  mode  of 
activity  being  such  as  to  make  the  mind  feel  the  difiference 
between  Succession  and  Co-existence. 

When  we  follow  a  moving  object,  as  a  rocket,  or  a  bird, 
and  when  we  carry  the  eye  along  the  curve  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  a  common  fact  of  movement,  with  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode.  These  dififerences  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
parallel  to  those  described  under  Touch,  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  objects  as  co-existing  is  attained.  (1 .)  In  the  first  place, 
in  following  the  outline  of  the  rainbow,  we  are  not  constrained 
to  any  one  pace  of  movement,  as  with  a  bird  or  a  projectile. 
This  alone  would  give  a  lively  sense  of  difference  between  the 
two  appearances.  (2.)  In  the  next  place,  the  optical  impression, 
in  the  case  of  a  still  form,  is  not  one  unchanging  sensation, 
but  a  series  of  sensations,  which  may  be  of  the  same  nature — 
as  in  the  rainbow,  or  may  be  all  different — ^as  in  sweeping  across 
the  clouds  or  the  landscape.  (3.)  Thirdly,  we  can,  by 
an  inverted  movement,  encounter  the  same  series  of  optical 
sensations,  in  the  inverted  order ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
the  object  passes  finally  away  from  the  sight.  (4.)  In  the  fourth 
place,  we  may  repeat  the  movement,  at  any  rate  of  speed,  and 
in  so  doing  obtain  the  same  series  of  sensations,  in  the  same 
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order.  Both  in  touch  and  in  sight,  this  circumstance  is  pro- 
bably what,  more  than  anything  elae,  gives  U3  that  vivid 
sense  of  the  difiference  between  objects  moving  and  passing 
away — thereby  typifying  Succession — and  objects  that  are 
simultaneous  or  co-exist,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Space. 
The  more  frequently  we  experience  this  fixed  recurrence  of 
optical  sensations,  in  company  with  a  definite  movement,  the 
broader  is  the  line  between  that  mode  of  existence  and  the 
objects  that  give  us  only  one  chance  of  observing  them.  The 
constant  reception  of  a  detinite  surius  of  sensations  by  one 
definite  movement,  and  the  equally  constant  occurrence  of 
the  aeries  inverted  under  an  inverted  movement,  go  far  to 
make  up  our  notion,  meaning,  and  expectation,  of  objects 
extended  in  Visible  Space. 

But,  (5.)  in  the  fifth  place,  as  regards  Sight,  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  eye  to  embrace  at  one  glance  a  wide  prospect, 
although  minutely  perceiving  only  a  small  portion,  is  avail- 
able to  confirm  the  same  distinctioa  When  the  glance  is 
carried  along  the  field  of  view,  the  portions  that  cease  tu 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  eye,  still  impress  the  retina,  and 
have  a  place  in  the  consciousness,  though  much  less  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  This  constitutes  an  additional  distinction 
between  the  transitory  flight  of  a  meteor  and  the  picture  ot 
the  starry  sphere.  Touch  possesses  this  means  of  discrimina- 
tion only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  extended  surface  of 
the  hand,  the  plurality  of  fingers,  the  united  touch  of  the  two 
hands,  and  such  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  body  as  can  make 
a  simultaneous  contact, — are  all  that  there  is  to  correspond  to 
this  great  prerogative  of  sight,  iu  giving  a  pUirality  of  simul- 
taneous impressions,  so  as  to  mark  the  difference  between  tha 
co-existing  in  Space  and  the  successive  in  Time,  When  a 
definite  series  of  successive  sensations  are  simuUancoiisli/  felt, 
they  suggest  all  t)u  separate /ads  of  movement,  together  with 
the  whole  fact  of  movement,  involved  in  a  perception  of  the 
Extended. 

Thus,  then,  the  observation  of  the  forms  of  still  life  is  a 
combination  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  with  the  optical 
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impressions  corresponding  to  the  different  parts  of  the  field  of 
view.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  moving  things — by  a  hori- 
zontal sweep,  we  take  in  a  horizontal  line ;  by  a  circular  sweep, 
we  derive  the  muscular  impression  of  a  circle  by  a  sudden 
change  of  direction,  we  are  cognizant  of  an  angle ;  there  being, 
in  all  these  instances,  the  persistence  on  the  retina  of  the  whole 
figure,  while  the  eye  scans  the  successive  parts. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  Lines  to  Surfaces.  A  more 
numerous  and  complex  series  of  movements  is  requisite  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  visible  area  or  superficies.  But 
the  same  constant  series  of  optical  effects,  imbedded  in  the 
same  movements,  inverted  and  repeated  as  oft  as  we  please, 
enters  into  the  cognition  of  space  in  hoo  dimensions,  as 
well  as  into  the  perception  of  linear  magnitude,  or  sp£U^ 
viewed  in  one  dimension. 

15.  Apparent  Size, — The  apparent  size  or  visible  magni- 
tude is  made  up  of  the  two  discriminations— optical  and 
muscular.  The  Optical  discrimination  takes  place  through  the 
extent  of  the  image  on  the  retina ;  hence  the  apparent  size 
is  spoken  of  by  Wheatstone  as  the  retinal  magnittide.  The 
Muscular  discrimination  depends  upon  the  sweep  of  the  eye 
under  the  action  of  its  muscles ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  fact 
or  experience  of  our  muscular  energy  or  activity.  The 
two  estimates  co-operate  to  a  joint  result  They  are  both 
equivalent  to  an  angular  estimate,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
visiole  surface  to  a  whole  sphera  The  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  or  moon  is  half  a  degree,  or  7^7^  of  the  circle 
of  the  sky. 

The  combined  estimate  of  Betinal  Magnitude,  by  our  two 
most  sensitive  organs — the  retina  and  the  ocular  group  of 
muscles — ^renders  our  measurement  of  apparent  size  singularly 
delicate.  In  fact,  this  is  the  finest  discrimination  within  the 
compass  of  our  senses ;  and  whenever  we  desire  to  measure 
any  property  with  nicety,  we  endeavour  to  resolve  the  case 
into  a  comparison  of  visible  magnitudes.  Of  this  description 
are  the  standards  of  weight  (the  balance),  of  heat  (the  ther- 
mometer), and  many  others. 
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The  fluctuationd  of  visible  magnitude  in  consequence  of 
changes  of  Distance  are  appreciated  with  similar  delicacy; 
and  after  we  are  aware  that  these  fluctuations  correspond  to 
alteration  of  real  distance,  we  use  them  as  the  most  delicate 
test  of  remoteness. 

The  celestial  bodies  and  the  clouds  are  conceived  by  us 
solely  under  their  apparent  or  visible  siza  Terrestrial 
objects,  being  seen  by  us  at  different  distances,  vary  in 
apparent  size,  and  we  conceive  most  of  them  under  a  more  or 
or  less  perfect  estimate  of  their  I'eal  size,  as  ascertained  by 
handling  and  locomotion.  Failing  this  estimate,  we  adopt 
some  one  point  of  view,  which  we  have  been  most  accustomed 
to,  and  conceive  the  object,  as  seen  from  thence.  In  regard 
to  very  familiar  things,  as  a  chair,  or  a  man,  we  uniformly 
translate  the  apparent  estimate  into  a  real  estimate.  A 
building,  a  distant  mountain,  a  landscape,  are  visually  con- 
ceived as  they  appear  from  our  most  usual  position  with 
reference  to  them. 

16.  Distance,  or  varying  remoteness, — The  apparent  size, 
as  above  considered,  includes  only  two  dimensions.  In  order 
to  appreciate  apparent  volume  or  solidity,  as  an  advance 
upon  mere  extension,  or  surface,  we  must  estimate  varying 
remoteness  also. 

Leaving  out,  at  the  present  stage,  the  consideration  of 
real  distance,  as  well  as  real  magnitude,  we  may  advert 
to  the  various  ocular  sensibilities  affected  by  alteration  of 
distance. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  two  muscular  adapta- 
tions of  the  eye  to  distance, — the  change  in  the  eye-ball  by 
the  operation  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  near  distances,  and 
the  convergence  or  divergence  of  the  two  eyes,  for  distances 
both  near  and  far.  To  preserve  a  distinct  image  when  an 
object  is  brought  nearer,  we  need,  by  a  muscular  effort,  to 
change  the  curvature  of  tl^e  crystalline  lens  in  each  eye,  and 
to  make  the  lines  of  sight  of  the  two  eyes  converge.  Both 
these  efforts  are  attended  with  consciousness,  and  this  con- 
sciousness mingles  with  the  feelings  of  altered  retinal  mag 
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nitude,  and  with  dissimilarity  of  binocular  images>  when 
objects  retreat  from  the  eye,  or  advance  toward  it;  whUe, 
in  addition,  the  optical  fact  of  varying  clearness  may  also 
tell,  together  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  intervening 
objects. 

17.  Visible  Movements  and  Visible  Forms  in  three  dimenr- 
sions  ;  Volume. — By  combining  the  visible  movements  across 
the  field  of  view  with  the  movements  of  adjustment — monoc- 
ular and  binocular — we  attain  the  experience  of  visible 
movements,  visible  forms,  and  visible  magnitudes,  in  all  the 
three  dimensions  of  space;  in  other  words,  volume  and 
solidity,  in  so  far  as  these  are  understood  by  the  eye  alone. 
An  object  moving  aslant  requires  changes  of  adjustment 
along  with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  right  or  left,  up  or 
down ;  and  its  image  remains  embodied  in  this  more  compli* 
cated  series  of  movements  and  optical  changes.  A  row  of 
houses  seen  obliquely,  needs  the  same  combinatioa  With  the 
lateral  movements  of  the  eye,  we  must  unite  adjusting  move- 
ments, in  order  to  maintain  the  same  distinctness  of  picture 
throughout  These  changes  of  adjustment  are  repeated  and 
inverted,  along  with  the  other  movements,  and  conspire  with 
these  to  give  the  sense  of  the  co-existing  in  space,  as  opposed 
to  the  passing  or  successive  in  tima 

18.  The  intellectual  imagery  derived  through  the  eye 
from  the  forms  of  still  life  is  co-extensive  with  the  visible  crea- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  discriminating  and  of  identifying 
natural  things,  and  also  for  the  storing  of  the  mind  with 
knowledge  and  thought,  the  sensations  of  objects  of  sight  are 
available  beyond  any  other  class.  The  eye  is  kept  constantly 
at  work  upon  the  surrounding  scene,  following  the  outlines 
and  windings  of  form,  as  these  extend  in  every  direction; 
and,  by  the  movements  thus  stimulated,  each  sparate  object  is 
distinguished  from  those  that  differ  in  shape,  size,  or  distance, 
and  identified  with  itself  and  those  that  coincide  with  it  in 
these  peculiarities.  The  train  of  movements  for  a  square  are 
recognized  as  distinct  from  the  train  that  describes  an  oval : 
the  outline  of  a  pillar  brings  on  a  cycle  of  motions  wholly 
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different  from  those  dictated  by  the  figure  of  a  trea  The 
property  belonging  to  the  mental  system  of  causing  to  cohere 
movements  that  have  been  described  in  succession,  fixes  the 
series  for  each  different  view,  and  gives  a  permanent  hold  of 
all  the  distinct  forms  presented  to  the  eye.  This  adhesive 
process  belongs  to  the  intellect,  and  will  be  fully  tre^ited  of 
in  the  proper  placa 


CHAPTEE    III. 

OF  THE  APPETITES. 
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TN  taking  up,  at  this  stage,  the  consideration  of  the 

-^  Appetites,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  entirely 
belong  to  our  primitive  impulses,  or  that  in  them  the  opera- 
tion of  intellect  and  experience  is  excluded.  On  the  contiury, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Appetite,  being  a  species  or  form  of 
Volition,  is  like  all  our  other  eflTective  forms  of  volition,  a 
combination  of  instinct  and  education.  But  the  process  of 
acquisition  is  in  this  case  simple  and  short ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stimulus  to  action,  or  the  source  of  the  crav- 
ing, is  usually  one  of  the  sensations  or  feelings  discussed  in 
the  two  previous  chapters.  Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  craving 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  action  for  appeasing  it,  that 
craving  is  merely  what  we  have  all  along  styled  the  volitional 
property  of  the  sensation. 

If  a  spur  to  action  were  to  constitute  Appetite,  all  our 
pains  and  pleasures  would  come  under  this  designation.  But 
the  Appetites  commonly  considered  are  a  select  class  of  feel- 
ings ;  and  are  circumscribed  by  the  following  property — 
namely,  that  they  are  the  cravings  produced  hy  the  recurring 
wants  and  necessities  of  our  bodily,  or  organic  life.  The 
avoiding  of  a  scald,  a  cut,  or  a  fall,  is  an  energetic  impulse  of 
volition,  and  yet  not  a  case  of  appetite ;  there  being  no 
periodic  or  recurring  want  of  the  system  in  these  cases. 
Sleep,  Exercise,  Repose,  Thirst,  Hunger,  Sex,  are  the  appetites 
most  universally  present  throughout  the  Animal  tribes. 

The  state  termed  Desire  so  far  agrees  with  Appetite,  in 
being  a  volitional  impulse  growing  out  of  some  uneasy  and 
unsatisfied  condition.  But  in  Desire,  there  is  a  prior  expe- 
rience of  pleasure,  the  memory  of  which  is  the  spur  to  seek  a 
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fenewal ;  we  desire  to  return  to  a  tasted  delight  This  is  not 
necessary  to  a  mere  Appetite ;  although  obviously,  after  expe- 
rience of  gi-atifieation,  all  our  appetites  have  also  the  chamcter 
of  Desirea 

2.  The  fact  of  periodic  recurrence  is  in  no  case  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  than  in  Steep.  After  a  certain  period  of 
waking  activity,  there  supervenes  a  powerful  sensation  of  re- 
pose. If  we  give  way  to  it  at  once,  the  state  of  sleep  creeps 
over  us,  and  we  pass  through  a  few  moments  of  agreeable 
repose  into  unconsciousness.  If  we  are  prevented  from 
yielding  to  the  sleepy  orgasm,  its  character  as  an  appetite  is 
brought  out  into  strong  relief.  The  voluminous  uneasiness 
that  possesses  all  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sense,  stimulates 
a  strong  resistance  to  the  power  that  keeps  us  awake ;  the 
uneasiness  and  the  resistance  increasing  with  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  permission  t«  sleep,  until  the  condition  becomes 
intolerable,  or  until  a  reaction  ensues,  which  drives  off  the 
droweioess  for  some  time  longer.  The  overpowering  Influ- 
ence of  drowsiness  Ib  well  seen  in  iuDuita. 

3.  The  necessity  of  alternating  Exerdst  with  Repose, 
through  the  entire  range  of  our  active  organs,  brings  on  the 
like  periodic  cravings  and  deep-seated  uneasiness.  The  fresh 
condition  of  the  muscles  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
action ;  without  any  conscious  end,  in  other  words,  without 
our  willing  it,  action  commences  when  the  body  is  refreshed 
and  invigorated.  If  this  spontaneous  outburst  is  checked,  an 
intense  uneasiness  is  felt,  being  one  of  the  conscious  states 
incident  to  the  muscular  system.  This  state  ia  of  the  nature 
of  all  the  other  appetites,  and  increases  with  privation,  unless, 
by  some  organic  change,  the  fit  passes  over  for  the  time.  The 
dog  chained  up  to  his  couch,  the  exuberancy  of  childhood 
restrained  from  bursting  out,  the  bird  in  its  cage,  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell — experience  all  the  pains  and  desire  of  the  active 
organs  for  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  after  exercise,  cornea 
an  equally  powerful  craving  and  impulse  to  rest,  which,  if 
resisted,  produces  the  same  intense  uneasiness. 

Under  this  head  of  Elxercise  and  Bepose  I  might  include 
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the  more  active  of  our  senses,  that  is.  Touch,  Hearing,  and 
Sight  These  senses  all  embody  muscular  activity  along 
with  the  sensation  peculiar  to  each ;  and  the  muscular 
activity,  together  with  the  tactile,  auditory,  and  visual  sen- 
sations, lead  to  weariness  of  the  parts,  with  a  craving  for  rest  \ 
while,  after  due  repose,  they  resume  the  fresh  condition,  and 
crave  for  the  renewal  of  their  excitement  The  alternate 
exercise  and  rest  of  the  senses  is  in  a  great  measure  involved 
in  the  rotation  of  sleeping  and  waking ;  indeed,  the  invo- 
luntary torpor  of  the  nervous  system,  is  almost  the  only 
means  of  giving  repose  to  such  constantly  solicited  senses  as 
Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing. 

A  similar  train  of  remarks  might  be  extended  to  the 
activity  of  the  thinking  organs.  But  in  these,  the  periodic 
cravings  are  less  distinctly  marked,  and  more  frequently 
erroneous,  than  in  the  case  of  muscular  exercisa  There  is 
often  a  reluctcmce  to  engage  in  thought,  when  the  brain  is 
perfectly  vigorous  and  able  to  sustain  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is,  in  nervous  temperaments,  a  tendency  to  excess 
of  mental  action,  uncorrected  by  any  regular  promptings  to 
take  reposa 

The  sense  of  fatigue,  arising  soon  after  beginning  a 
laborious  operation,  and  then  disappearing,  is  connected  with 
inaction  of  the  brain.  A  little  time  is  requisite  to  determine 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  exerted. 

4  Thirst  and  Hwriger  I  have  already  touched  upon. 
'What  is  called  thirst  is  sometimes  rather  a  call  for  the 
cooling  influence  of  cold  drinks,  as  for  instance,  in  the  dry, 
hot  state  of  the  air-passages,  mouth,  and  skin,  produced  in 
fevers  by  the  increased  temperature  and  diminished  tur- 
gescence  of  the  parts.  Exhalation  is  in  such  cases  often 
rather  diminished,  and  the  dryness  of  the  surface  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  although  blood  still  flows  through  the 
capillary  vessels,  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  blood  and 
the  living  tissues,  which  is  denominated  turgescence,  or  tut' 
gar  vitalis,  is  depressed.'--  (Mtiller,  by  Baly,  p.  530.) 

Hunger,  unlike  Thirst,  is  a  state  of  the  stomach,  as  yet 
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not  exactly  understood;  while  the  feeling  of  inanition, 
which  also  grows  out  of  long  fasting,  must  be  considered  as 
a  general  feeling  of  the  system.  The  urgency  of  hunger 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  deficiency  of 
nutritive  material,  but  very  frequently  the  case  is  otherwise. 
'  It  is  heightened  by  cold  baths,  by  friction  of  the  skin,  by 
friction  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  agitation  to  which  the 
abdomen  is  subjected  in  horse  exercise,  as  well  as  by  mus- 
cular exertion.'  It  is  diminished  by  all  nauseating  influ- 
ences, which  probably  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  digestioa 
'The  local  sensations  of  hunger,'  says  Mliller,  'which  are 
limited  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  appear  to  have  their  seat 
in  the  nervus  vagus,  are  feelings  of  pressure,  of  motion,  con- 
traction, qualmishness,  with  borborygmi  (gripings),  and  finally 
pain.' 

In  the  case  of  Hunger,  as  in  most  of  the  appetites,  there 
is  a  double  spur  to  the  taking  of  food  ;  first,  the  stimulus  of 
uneasiness,  and  next  the  impulse  arising  out  of  the  pleasure 
of  eating.  It  is  well  understood  that  these  two  things  are 
quite  different,  and  on  their  difference  hangs  the  whole  art  of 
refined  cookery.  Very  plain  food  would  satisfy  the  craving 
for  nutrition,  but  there  is  a  superadded  pleasure  that  we  have 
to  cater  for.  The  one  is  the  appetite  in  its  strictest  signifi- 
cation, and  as  found  in  the  lower  animals ;  the  other  we  may 
call  a  desire,  because  it  supposes  the  remembrance  and  anti- 
cipation of  a  positive  pleasure,  like  the  desire  for  music,  or 
for  knowledge. 

It  is  in  the  process  of  taking  food  and  drink,  that  we  best 
see  exemplified  the  activity  springing  out  of  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  The  actual  assuaging  of  the  uneasiness 
produces  an  intense  pleasurable  sensation  that  sets  on  the 
most  vigorous  movements  for  being  continued  and  increased ; 
while  the  moving  organs  themselves,  beginning  to  be  invigor- 
ated, display  a  spontaneous  and  lively  energy  in  the  cause. 
To  bring  together,  and  make  to  unite,  the  sensation  of  the 
appeasing  of  hunger  with  the  acts  of  sucking,  prehension, 
masticating,  and  swallowing,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  link  of 
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volition  established  in  the  animal  system.  This  is  the  first 
case  of  action  for  an  end,  or  under  the  prompting  cuid  guid- 
ance of  a  feeling,  that  the  newly-bom  infant  is  capable  of 

Besides  the  natural  craving  for  the  elements  of  nutrition 
required  by  the  tissues,  we  may  acquire  artificial  cravings  by 
the  habitual  use  of  certain  forms  of  food,  and  certain  accom- 
paniments, as  peppers,  flavours,  &c.  Thus  we  have  the 
alcoholic  craving,  the  craving  for  animal  food,  for  tea,  coffee, 
snuff,  tobacco,  &c. 

6.  The  Appetite  that  brings  the  Sexts  together  is  founded 
on  peculiar  secretions  which  periodically  accumulate  within 
the  system,  producing  a  feeling  of  oppression  until  they  are 
either  discharged  or  absorbed ;  there  being  a  certain  intense 
pleasure  in  discharging  them  for  the  ends  of  reproduction. 
If  we  were  to  place  these  feelings  among  Sensations,  they 
would  either  form  a  class  apart,  or  they  would  fall  under  the 
first  class  above  described,  namely,  the  Sensations  of  Organic 
Life.  If  the  subject  were  open  to  full  discussion,  like  the 
other  feelings  of  human  nature,  it  might  be  best  to  treat  them 
as  an  organic  sensibility  giving  birth  to  a  special  Emotion. 
We  have  in  this  case,  as  in  Hunger,  both  Appetite  and  Desire ; 
but  we  have  also,  what  does  not  occur  to  a  like  degree  in 
hunger,  a  many-sided  susceptibility  to  inflammation, — ^through 
all  the  senses,  through  the  trains  of  thought,  and  through 
various  emotions. 

6.  The  accustomed  Roviine  of  life  leads  to  a  craving 
almost  of  the  nature  of  Appetite.  As  the  time  comes  round 
for  each  stated  occupation,  there  is  a  tendency  or  bent  to 
proceed  with  that  occupation,  and  an  imeasiness  at  being 
restrained.  So,  our  appetites  properly  so  called  may  have 
their  times  of  recurrence  determined  by  our  customary 
periods  of  gratifying  them. 

7.  All  the  appetites  are  liable  to  be  diseased  or  perverted, 
and  to  give  false  indications  as  to  what  the  system  needs. 
They  are  likewise  liable  to  artificial  and  unseasonable  inflam- 
mation, through  the  presence  of  the  things  that  stimulate  and 
gratify  thenL    In  the  lower  animals,  it  is  assumed,  I  know 
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not  with  what  truth,  that  appetite  rarely  errs ;  in  humanity, 
error  is  extremely  common.  We  are  apt  to  crave  for  warmth 
when  coolness  would  he  more  wholesome ;  we  crave  for  food 
and  drink,  far  heyond  the  limits  of  sufficiency  ;  we  indulge  in 
the  excitement  of  action  when  we  ought  to  cultivate  rest,  or 
luxuriate  in  repose  to  the  point  of  debility.  So  doubtful  is 
the  appetite  for  sleep,  that  there  is  still  a  dispute  as  to  how 
much  the  system  requires.  Perhaps  the  complicacy  and  the 
conflicting  impulses  of  the  human  frame,  are  the  cause  of  all 
this  uncertainty  and  mistake,  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to 
resort  to  experience  and  science,  and  to  a  higher  volition  than 
appetite,  for  the  guidance  of  our  daily  life. 


CHAPTER    IV- 

OP  THE  INSTINCTS. 

L  TN  the  foiegoing  chapters  have  been  enumerated  all  the 
"*•  primary  modes  of  consciousness  ;  we  have  dow  to 
consider  in  full  the  original  provision  in  the  human  system, 
for  Action.  The  name  'Instinct'  is  especially  reserved  for 
what  is  primitive  or  primordial  on  the  active  side. 

More  expressly,  Instinct  is  defined  as  the  untatigM  ability 
to  perform  actions  of  all  kinds,  and  more  especially  such  as 
are  necessary  or  useful  to  the  animal  In  it  a  living  being 
possesses,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  powers  of  acting  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  subsequently  conferred  by  experience 
and  education.  When  a  newly  dropped  calf  stands  up, 
walks,  and  sucks  the  udder  of  the  cow,  we  call  the  actions 
instinctive. 

2.  In  all  the  three  regions  of  mind, — Feeling,  Volition, 
and  Intellect, — there  are  certain  primitive  and  fundamental 
arrangements,  which  education  or  acquisition  proceeds  upon. 
A  full  account  of  all  our  instinctive  endowments  may  be 
included  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Reflex  Actions. — These  are  actions  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  mind,  and  yet  having  analogies,  as  well  as 
contrasts,  with  proper  mental  actions. 

n.  The  primitive  arrangements  for  combined  and  harmo- 
nioiis  actions, — The  rhythmical  acts  of  walking,  flying,  swim- 
ming, &c.,  are  examples  of  these.  The  Will  may  supply  the 
stimulus  to  move,  but  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  move- 
ments is,  in  many  instances,  provided  for  among  the  natural 
endowments  of  the  system. 

III.  The  connexions  existing  at  the  outset  between  Feeling 
and  its  bodily  manifestations. 
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IV.  The  instinctive  germ  of  Volitum.  What  we  call  the 
power  of  the  will,  has  to  be  traced  back,  if  possible,  to  some 
inborn  or  primitive  stimulus,  connecting  together  our  feelings 
and  out  actions,  and  enabling  the  one  to  control  the  other. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  inquiry  that  out  science 
presents. 

The  primitive  foundations  of  Intellect,  I  shall  defer  till 
the  whole  subject  is  entered  on  in  the  Second  Part. 

V.  The  description  of  the  special  mechanism  of  the  Voice, 
will  receive  a  place  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  not 
baring  been  included  in  the  chapter  on  Movement 


U. 


THE  BEFLEX  ACTIONS. 

S.  The  Refles,  Automatic,  or  Involuntary  actions,  are  marked 
by  the  absence  of  the  circamstance  characterizing  volaotary 
actions,  namely,  the  stimolus  and  gnidanos  of  feeling.  Maoy  of 
them  are  essential  to  animal  life.  They  all  demand  a  nerToas 
arrangement,  consisting  of  incarrying  and  ontcarrying  fibres, 
connected  by  grey  matter.  Some  are  maintained  by  the  system 
of  ti/mfaC/iefic  i^artiea  and  ganglia,  which  are  the  most  detached 
from  the  brain  or  centres  of  oonaciousnesa ;  others  depend  on 
the  spinal  cord  ;  a  third  group  are  related  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  and  some  are  actnatod  by  still  higher  centres,  as  tbo  jiom 
varolii  and  the  corpora  quadrtgiTnina.  Occasionally  the  eymp^ 
thetio  ganglia  and  a  portion  of  the  oerebro-spLnal  masses  coacnr 
to  the  responsive  movement. 

The  Beflex  Actions  may  be  distnbated  under  the  follawing 

Fii-st,  those  concerned  in  the  organic  processes,  and  operated 
through  the  involnntary  mnacles, — being  the  most  widely  removed 
of  all  Irom  the  mental  or  voluntary  sphere. 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  oanally  counted  among  reflex 
actions,  but  no  precise  stimulant  can  be  readily  assigned.  The 
power  emanates  mainly  from  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
and  especially  from  the  ganglia  distributed  on  the  heart  itaelf ; 
the  rhythm  continuing  for  some  time,  even  ader  removal  from 
the  body.  The  infloence  is  thus  of  tiie  nature  of  regulated  or 
riiythmical  tpoaianeit'j,    ratber  than  of  reflected  action.      The 
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mplisbed  contraction  of  c 


1  of  the  mnsoalar  s 


Bocompl 

stanca  is  the  signal  for  commencing  the  contraction  of  another 
portion ;  and  no  other  antecedent  can  bo  specified.  The  mere 
contact  of  the  blood  with  the  mnscniar  wall  of  the  organ  is  not 
to  bo  considered  a  stimnlant,  snch  us  would  give  rise  to  a  reflex 
act.  B;  galvanizing  certain  parls  of  the  sympathetic  ajstem,  in 
the  neigbbonrbood  of  the  heart,  the  boats  are  accelerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  etimulation  of  the  vagi  nerves,  the  action 
is  weakened ;  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  of  the 
cerebro-Bpinal  nerveB  to  bold  in  check  the  inflaence  of  the 
Bympathetic  centres.  It  is  fonnd,  however,  that  the  complete 
removal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  a  weakening  effect 
upon  the  heart's  action,  showing  that,  on  tho  whole,  some  contri- 
biitiou  to  the  force  of  ita  pnlsations  is  derived  Irom  beyond  the 
con6nes  of  the  sympathetic  system.  So,  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  recently  decapitated  animal, 
increases  the  force  of  the  heart  in  common  with  tbe  intes- 
tines and  other  viscera.  While  states  of  mental  excitement, 
especially  of  the  joyfiil  kind,  are  accompanied  with  an  improved 
tone  of  the  circolation,  depressing  passions  lower  it  j  effects 
depending  on  tbe  comparative  energy  of  the  sjmpathe^  and 
tbe  cerebro-spinal  centres. 

Connected  with  the  circnlation  of  the  blood,  there  is  also, 
what  is  called,  tbe  vato-motor  action  ;  whereby  tbe  smaller  arteries, 
which  possess  mnscnlar  fibres,  are  contracted  or  expanded,  so  as 
greatly  t«  modify  the  local  circnlation.  The  contraction  of  these 
fibres,  dne  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  diminishes 
the  bore  of  the  vessels,  and  lessens  the  fiow  of  blood  to  tbe  parts ; 
their  relaxation  widens  the  bore,  and  gives  an  increased  flow,  with 
rise  of  temperatore  and  qnickened  action  npon  the  nntrition  of 
the  locality.  The  permanent  contraction,  maintuned  in  these 
fibres  throngh  the  inflaence  of  the  sympathetic  centres,  is  ons  of 
the  examples  of  the  spontaneity  of  mnscnlar  energy,  and  is  not  a 
pnre  case  of  reflex  stimnlation. 

Throngh  the  vaso-motor  agency,  the  secretions  and  c 
are  greatly  afiected   by  nervons  influence ; 
whether  this  is  the  sole  instramentality  whereby  the  prooesaes  of 
organic  life  are  subjected  to  the  nervous  centres. 

More  clearly  reflex  ore  the  movements  of  the  intestinal.  The 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  provided  with  mnsonlar  fihrea, 
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IT  uid  longiindinnl,  of  the  nnstriated  or  involnntary  species. 
By  the  ancceasive  contraction  of  the  circoiar  fibres,  aided  by  the 
longitadina),  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  entire  course  of  (he 
tnbe,  through  reflex  Btimnlation.  The  flrst  stage  of  the  process 
commences  with  Deglatition,  or  swAllowing,  which  ancceeds  to 
maatication.  Of  the  three  ateps  of  doglntition,  one  ia  porely 
Tolnntary,  being  the  propulsion  of  the  food,  by  the  concorrenoo 
of  the  lower  jaw,  month,  and  tongno,  into  the  bag  of  the  throat, 
called  the  pharynx ;  from  which  point  the  movementfi  are  purely 
reflex  and  iuvolnntary.  In  the  second  stage,  the  contact  of 
the  food  with  the  walli:  of  the  pharynx  brings  on  the  rapid 
contraction  of  the  constrictor  mnscles  of  the  pharynx, 
together  with  the  aaxiliary  operation  of  the  mosonlar  fibres 
for  raising  the  palate,  and  those  (called  sUjlo-pharyngei)  for 
drawing  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  npwards.  The  third  stage 
of  deglutition  oocnra  in  the  (Bsophagns,  or  gallet,  whose 
circular  6brea  successively  oontraot  in  a  wavo-like  manner 
from  above,  downwards ;  while  the  longitudinal  fibres,  drawing 
np  and  widening  the  tube,  facilital«  the  descent.  This  pecoliar 
action,  called  the  vermicalaT  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
is  extended  throngh  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  Both  the 
CO rebro -spinal  and  the  sympathetic  centres  are  concerned  id 
maintcuning  the  action.  The  Gtimnlna  is  the  contact  of  the  food  , 
and  of  the  varions  digestire  fluids,  of  which  flaids  the  moat  e 
cieut  is  the  bile. 

This  instance  exemplifies  reflex  action  in  its  simplest  and  most 
widely  spread  form,  namely,  contact  with  a  surface  responded  to 
by  the  muscles  of  the  locality.  At  each  point,  the  food  atimnlatee 
the  circular  and  longitndinal  fibres  of  the  part  touched  and  those 
immediately  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  morsel  is  gradually  propelled 
in  the  forward  direction.  In  the  pharynx,  the  action  is  violent 
and  rapid  (being  under  the  powerful  control  of  the  roednlls 
oblongata)  ;  as  respiration  is  intermitted  during  the  act,  no  time 
must  be  lost ;  while  certain  adjoining  muscles  concur  with  the 
mnscles  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  intestine,  the  action  is  compara- 
tively feeble  and  slow  ;  the  time  of  descent  of  the  food  along  the 
small  intestine  is  estimated  at  about  three  honrs. 

Such  is  the  regular  course  of  reflex  action  in  tiie  alimantary 
Among  occnsionat   and   extraordinary  stimntationa,  we 
'  oiay  include  the  production  of  diarrhoea  and  colic  by  irritating 
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fiobstances ;  wbich  is  the  same  procesa  in  a  mare  violent  fi 
£.  etxaag  irritation  will  operate  at  a  distance  from  tbe  part  affected, 
as  when  tbeeo  deraogements  of  the  bowels  are  broaght  on,  in 
infants,  from  teething.  This  shows  the  infiaence  propagated 
along  tbe  main  chain  of  the  Bympatbetic,  instead  of  being  re- 
flected from  a  single  point ;  it  being  the  tendency  of  all  powerful 
stimnlation  to  extend  its  inflnence.  The  same  tendency  is  shown 
in  tbe  other  direction,  when  irritation  of  the  alimentaiy  canal 
spreads  from  tbe  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  corebro-epinal  centres, 
and  produces,  in  infante,  sqainting  and  convulsions,  and,  in 
adults,  epilepsy  (throagh  the  medulla  oblongata). 

Among  reflex  acta,  connected  with  digestion,  we  have  to 
iaclnde  voniitlng.  The  most  usual  stimolus  is  the  presence  of 
indigestible,  irritating,  or  poisonous  substances  in  the  stomach. 
The  response  necessary  to  vomiting  is  somewhat  complicated. 
The  act  is  prot-ed  to  occur  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  an  anti>peri- 
Btaltic  movement  of  the  intestine,  or  by  an  inversion  of  tbe  order 
of  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  It  is  conceivable  that 
violence  of  irritation  may  have  this  effect,  not  by  any  specific 
nervoas  connexion,  but  by  mere  derangement  of  the  nsnal  rhythm. 
Colio  and  diarrhtna  wontd  bo  varieties  of  the  same  deranging 
stimulns.  In  the  other  mode,  which  is  the  one  most  frequently 
observed,  the  eflect  arises  through  the  abdominal  muscles.  This 
will  be  adverted  to  under  the  nest  head. 

In  the  Second  class  of  Reflex  Actions,  organic  processcB  are 
affected,  but  tbe  instrumentality  is  tbe  voluntary  muscles.  The 
chief  example  is  reeptration,  depending  chiefly  on  tbe  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  great  muscle  of  Respiration  is  tbe  diaphragm,  whose 
contraction  performs  tbe  heaviest  duty,  namely,  inspiration  or 
drawing  in  breath ;  while  tbe  natural  rebound  or  elasticity  of  the 
chest  is  the  chief  cause  of  expiration.  Other  muscles  aid  tbe 
diaphragm  in  tbe  inspiratory  act ;  and  certain  muscles,  as  thoee 
of  the  abdomen,  the  internal  intercostala,  the  infraoostals,  and 
tbe  muscles  of  tbe  back,  may  co-operate  with  tbe  elasticity  of  tlie 
cheat,  in  expiration. 

Tbe  action  consists  of  a  simple  rhythm,  or  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  tbe  diaphragm,  as  the  muscle  in  chief ; 
while  the  co-operatiug  muscles,  so  far  as  brought  into  play, 
receive,  in  like  manner,  an  alternated  stimulation. 


10  doBbt  SB  to  tlie  «XM)t  i 
■mplojed.  nw  coniBMBcn^  of  nspuktioD  kt  tilth  is  Eud  to  be 
dna  to  tba  ^het  Ot  ooM  wpwiiTly  in  tho  akin  of  tlie  fiioe — 
tniMBiittod  to  the  madnn*  oblongate  bj  tbe  Dertw  of  the  fifth 
pain  W«  onut  «Bppot^  bo««rar,  what  eTWTtldng  oonfirm^ 
tint  thii  nerroai  eentra  is  itself  a  wy  enai 
onlj  for  the  stighteet  toodi  to  diaahsige  ttsrif  with  lh»  t 
tigaar.  AD  tbrnogh  Hfe,  odd,  tapemaUj  oa  the  hee, 
resptretiiai ;  eveo  m  uimU  sa  KpplicMiaii  as  the  &11,  ii 
room,  rallies  tiie  weakened  action  of  the  Inogs. 

When  lespiiatioa  is  cmoe  estabUsbed.  the  stamotos  is  sap| 
to  emanate  from  the  Bor&ce  of  the  longs,  aod  to  be  due  h 
influence  of  the  venous  blood,  surcharged  with  carbonic  aoid  and 
other  impurities,  and  devoid  of  osj^n ;  bat,  in  the  absence  either 
of  decided  facte,  or  of  the  analogy  of  a  principle,  this  mast  be 
looked  on  as  conjecture.  Granting  that  there  is  ruflex  stintalation 
properly  so  called,  we  may  aasome  that  there  is  a  cousidu^ble 
spontaneoos  emanation,  modified  bnt  not  created  by  stimulants.* 

The  principal  circle  of  nervous  action  is  by  the  vagoa  >: 
(sensitive  or  incarrying),  a  small  part  of  the  back  of  the  mei 
oblongata,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (luotor)  origini 
oeor  the  vagos.     The  circle  is  extended  by  including  the  filUi 
pair  (sensibility  of  the  &ce} ;  and  by  the  spinal  nerves  (tactile 

*  When  the  aeiuory  iicirT«  disUibnted  to  the  nirfars  of  tLu  lun^!  ii  cut 
Ihroi^h,  the  bieathing  action  ii  wwkenod,  tbowiDg  ihmt  a  oortolo  amount  of 
itiiniiliu  IB  d«rived  fntm  the  Klion  going  on  thronghoat  the  (ilrbce.  lU 
fartber,  the  brain  il  paralysed  by  any  poison,  the  rcepinilion  u 
•nlecbled,  leading  as  to  infer  that  the  brun  oontribntea  to  tbi 
utivi^.  Dr.  Brown-Sdqnard  baa  been  led,  by  the  cxaminBtJon  0(  a  gl 
many  oaaca,  to  the  ooocliuion  that  the  whole  baae  of  the  hrsan  ia  map 
in  Ksinration.  He  taji  : — 'All  the  &atB  just  mantioocd,  and  tnuty  ol 
havB  led  me,  Srit,  to  abandon  the  view  ao  g«neniUy  admitl«d,  that  the  m 
oUongata  is  the  esaentinl  Booroe  of  the  tMpiratory  movementa  In  the  at 
centre! ; 'and,  lecondly,  to  propo«  the  view  that  these  motemenla  dop 
npon  the  inciia-motBrji  pArt*  of  the  cerebio-ipinal  axis,  and  on  tho  gray  a 
which  oonseets  thoae  parti  with  the  motor  nerve*  going  to  rMpintUcyl 
niuales.  The  chief  atimulas  to  retpiration  14  the  action  on  the  lurEaos  u[(hs| 
longa,  bat  '  excitationt  from  all  parte  of  the  body  (as  by  oold,  for  ii 
and  alio  direct  irritationa  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  tho  spinal  cord. 
almost  constantly  taking  place,  contribute  to  the  prodnotion  of  reapitatory 
nOTtmenta.' — ZctfurM,  p.  192. 
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and  motor)  all  over  tbe  body.  Aa  above  remarked,  tbere  iB  1 
oomplicadoQ.  in  tbe  process ;  tbe  great  desideratum  is  energy  of 
impalse,  foUowing  a  veiy  simple  rbythm.  In  so  far  as  tbe 
opemtion  can  bo  kept  up  by  tbe  diapfaragm  alone,  it  is  the 
simplest  of  all  arrangements ;  a  mere  exertion  and  remission  of 
one  definite  stimnlns.  Tbe  accessory  mnacles  are  two  opposed 
gronpe,  like  tbe  flesors  and  extensors  of  tbe  body ;  and  tbat  each 
mnscleB  sbould  be  stimolated  by  turns  is  a  cooseqnenco  of  tbeir 
being  atimulatod  at  all.  By  the  great  law  of  coo  serration,  to  be 
noticed  presently,  a  process  so  essentially  linked  witb  the  vital 
energies  of  the  system  would  eitcod  tbe  compaaa  of  tbe  actions 
ministering  to  it,  hiinging  into  play  reaioto  accessories,  aa  well  as 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  principal  instrument,  the  diaphragm. 

The  breathing  apparatus  is  tbe  medium  of  certain  acts,  of 
occasioniil  occorrence,  more  decidedly  of  the  reflex  character 
than  the  breathing  function  itsel£  One  noted  example  is  o(mg\- 
ing.  Although  this  act  is  accompanied  with  a  painful  sensation, 
giving  birtb  to  a  voluntary  impulse,  which  counts  as  part  of  the 
case,  yet  there  is  a  marked  concurrence  of  reflex,  in  the  sense  of 
involuntary,  slininlation.  Tbe  localities  whose  irritation  makes 
ns  cough  are — tbe  glottis,  the  larynx  witb  the  air  tubes  of  the 
lungs,  and  tbe  throat  or  tances.  The  irritants  are  diseased  secre- 
tioDs  &om  the  lungs,  and  from  the  stomach,  passing  over  those 
parts ;  also  solid  and  liquid  substances  entering  from  without,  as 
when  food  or  drink  enters  the  larynx ;  irritating  gases ;  and, 
lastly,  cold  air.  The  first  and  immediate  result  of  the  reflex 
stimulus  is,  by  tbe  contraction  of  tbe  arytenoid  muscle,  to  close 
the  glottis  together  witb  tbe  upper  opening  of  the  larynx.  Tbe 
second  act  is  a  violent  movement  of  expiration,  such  as  te  force 
open  tbe  glottis,  and  clear  tbe  passages  of  the  irritating  aob- 
staaces  ;  the  instrumentality  being  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles  auxiliary  te  expiration. 

The  more  purely  reflex  operation  is  probably  seen  in  the  firat 
act,  which  follows  the  most  general  law  of  reSex  stimulation^ 
tbe  contracting  of  the  muscles  of  the  locality  affected.  In  the 
second  act,  the  influence  takes  a  wider  sweep,  and,  through  the 
medulla  oblongata,  finds  its  way,  by  the  respiratory  nerves,  to 
the  muscles  of  augmented  expiration.  The  irritation  prodooea 
tbat  peculiarly  unendurable  feeling  called  tickling,  which,  tboDgh 
not  of  the  ordinary  character  of  acute  pain,  always  prompts  to 
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energotic  voluntary  movemeDts  for  getting  rid  of  it.  The  ex- 
pltuifitioQ  probEibly  is,  that  we  are  made  veiy  lucomfortabto  by 
the  reflex  Btimalation  engendered  tbroagh  k  alight  toacb  of  very 
Beneitive  parts.  This  second  act,  if  not  entirely  volDntary,  is  so 
in  part,  and  is  prompted  in  the  last  resort  by  the  sclf-conBerving 
tendency,  which  is  the  only  known  sonrce  of  volition. 

Coughing  may  arise  from  cold  ^r  on  the  skin,  from  coldness 
of  the  feet,  and  from  general  cbiUncES.  In  most  of  these  in- 
atances,  if  not  in  aD,  there  is  an  intermediate  eSect  of  the  rise  of 
phlegm  from  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  the  oODsequence  of  the 
disturbing  agency  of  the  cold ;  bo  that  tlie  irritation  of  the  glottis 
or  neighboaring  parts  is  still  the  direct  inflocnce. 

Sne&dng  closely  resembles  congbing,  and  the  two  illustrate 
each  other.  The  surface  affected  is  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The 
irritants  are  pungent  gases,  and  foreign  substances  lodging  in  the 
cavities  of  tbe  nostrils.  The  immediate  response,  parallel  to  the 
closing  of  the  glottis  in  coughing,  would  appear  to  be  the  closing 
of  the  fauces,  so  as  to  divert  the  breath  from  tlie  mouth  to  the  , 
nose.  The  more  conspicuous  act  consists  in  a  deep  and  suddeii 
inspiration,  followed  by  a  clearing  explosion  through  the  nostrils 
hj  a  grand  expiratory  effort.  Some  part  of  the  etimnlas  mast  be 
regarded  as  voluntary,  with  a  view  to  deliverance  from  the  tiokliug 
sensation ;  for,  although  a  sleeper  may  be  made  to  sneeze  by  ad- 
ministering snuff  or  other  pungent  substance,  the  couscionsness 
is  awakened  preparatory  to  the  act.     When  too  mnoh  light,  or 

I  tile  rays  of  a  fire,  on  the  face  or  head,  make  one  sneeze,  there  is 
robably  first  a  refiex  effect,  of  the  vasi-motor  kind,  prodncing  a 

'fiow  of  mucus  in  the  nose. 

Sucking  is  a  reflex  act,  passing  into  the  voluntary.  The  pr^ 
paratory  step  is  the  closing  of  the  lips  ronnd  the  nipple,  a  porely 
reflex  process,  stimulated  by  the  mere  coutacL  There  are  certain 
coucurriiig  adjustments.  The  tongue  is  brought  forward  to  the 
nipple.  In  the  throat,  by  means  of  the  palate,  uvuln,  and 
post^^rior  pillars  of  the  fuuces,  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  mouth 
through  the  nose  and  pharynx  is  prevented,  while  respiration  is 
ttill  poBsible  (by  the  nose),  except  at  the  instant  of  swallowing. 
The  act  then  consists  in  drawing  away  the  tongue  (the  tur>tight 
contact  of  the  lips  remaining),  so  as  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
in  the  mouth,  and  a  consequent  in-flow  of  milk  by  atmospbcrio 
pressure.     The  mere  withdrawing  of  the  tongue,  however,  does 
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not  of  itself  suffice ;  this  might  be  done,  as  aay  one  can  I 
without  swelling  ont  the  closed  cavity  of  the  moutb.  Either 
there  must  be  a  bulging  aetion  of  the  cheeks,  throngh  the  baccnl 
moBclea,  or  a  momeatary  inspiration,  with  the  noBtrUs  closed, 
which  would  bring  about  the  needful  disturbance  of  the  atmo- 
Bpherio  eqnilibriuni. 

We  have  already  allnded  to  the  act  of  romiting,  as  per- 
formed through  the  involontary  Qbres  of  the  alimentaiy  canal. 
More  osnally  and  obviously,  it  takes  place  through  the  abdominal 
mnsctes.  When  the  pyloric  muscular  ring  (at  the  outlet  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum)  contracts  tightly,  while  the  cardiac 
orifice  (the  entrance  to  the  stomach)  is  open,  the  abdominal 
ranscles,  operating  powerfully,  expel  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
from  the  month.  The  action  is  essentially  an  irregular  one;  the 
dne  concurrence  of  all  the  acts  cot  being  provided  for  by  a  pr&- 
conoeived  arrangement.  Sometimes  the  cardiac  fibres  are  oon- 
tracted,  as  well  as  the  pyloric,  through  the  reflex  stimolatioD 
of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  in  that  case,  the  attempts  at 
vomiting  are  ineffectnal. 

In  order  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
medulla  oblongata  must  be  affected.  Hence  there  is  required  a 
enfficiently  powerful  Gtimalation  of  the  pueumo-gastric  nerves. 
This  may  be  gained  by  an  irritating  contact  with  the  snriace  of 
the  stomach,  the  most  usual  cause  of  vomiting.  The  efieot  may 
also  arise  by  tickling  the  fauces,  whence  must  proceed  a  very 
powerful  stimulation  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  point 
where  the  nerves  isene  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  Certain  tastes 
ai'e  called  nauseous,  from  their  tendency  to  excite  the  stomach  to 
vomiting;  the  nervous  agency  in  this  case  being  the  glosso- 
phaiyngcal  nerves,  also  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Nauaeoua  odours  probably  operate  through  the  same  nerves ;  the 
olfactory  track  would  carry  the  influence  too  far  about.  Certain 
sensations,  in  their  origin  still  more  remote  frx)m  the  stomach, 
bring  on  sickness  ;  as  a  severe  prostrating  blow  on  the  shin,  the 
testicle,  or  on  the  eye-ball.  The  seat  of  irritation  in  this  case  la 
the  brain,  in  the  first  instance,  from  which  an  influence  is  diflhsed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  same  may  be  said  of  violent 
emotion  generally,  which  may  lead  to  sickness.  Concossion  of  the 
brain  is  also  a  cause.  These  circumstances  would  indicate  the 
result  as  due  to   a  great  toss  of  cerebral  power,  and  the  dia- 
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tnrbance  of  some  tonic  etate  or  balance,  permittlTig  a  special  and 
local  oalilow  of  stimnlae,  which  the  beolthy  conditioo  holds  in 
restraint.  The  case  of  sea-sicknesa  would  readily  accord  with 
tbe  same  vievf. 

The  aid  given  to  defiBcation  by  tbe  abdominal  and  expiratory 
mascles  is  probably  altogether  Tolantary.  Infants  seem  incap- 
able of  the  effort ;  ia  them,  accordingly,  the  redex  perietaltio 
lorements  of  tbe  inUatiaes  are  the  expelling  instrumentality. 

The  eipaUion  of  the  male  £cmea  ia  a  reflex  act  operated 
lliroagb  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  oerebro-Bpinal  centres ;  tho 
muscles  are  of  the  voluntary  species. 

In  a  Third  doss  of  Beflex  Actions,  tbe  organic  functions  are 
, Affected  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Satii:atiott  is  controlled  by  the  nerve  of  taste.  A  sapid  body 
itering  tbe  mouth  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  eali- 
T&ry  glanda  are  all  connected  with  tbe  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves;  tbe  small  arteries  of  tbe  blood-vessels  being  kept  at  a 
certain  point  of  contraction  through  the  vaso-motor  influence  of 
the  sympathetic.  To  produce  an  increased  flow,  the  muscular 
fibres  are  relaxed  by  inflnence  from  the  sensory  nerves,  apparently 
suspending  or  diminishing  tbe  action  of  the  sympathetio  ganglia. 
The  gailric  secretion  in  tho  stomach  ia  influenced,  probably  in  the 
same  way,  throngb  tbe  sensory  nerve  of  the  stomach,  the  pneumo- 
gastric.  So,  the  flow  of  viilk  in  the  female  breast  is  augmented  by 
irritating  the  nipple. 

Tho  jlow  of  tiiart  is  increased  when  a  foreign  body  enters 
the  eyelids.  The  same  effect  is  oaused  by  a  strong  light ;  also  by 
irritating  the  conjanctivul,  nasal,  and  Ungual  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  all  which  reflect  inflaence  on  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
When  the  flow  ia  atimalatod  by  the  mora  remote  disturbances  of 
vomiting,  violent  coughing,  laughing,  and  sobbing,  there  is  pro- 
bably an  intermediate  stiiiiulation  of  tho  fibres  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  fiow  of  tears  under  pain  is  a  relief  from  tho  congestion  of 
tbe  brain,  and  may  be  forced  on  by  that  circnmstauce,  and  not  by 
the  process  last  described.  The  effect  of  pain  is  to  weaken  the 
cerebral  centi'ea,  and  give  more  play  to  the  sjnipatbetic,  so  that 
the  rfgalar  consequence  is  exemplifiod  in  the  arrest  of  secretion 
(as,  for  example,  tho  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice). 

The  winking  of  the  tya  is  a  reflex  act,  following  the  same 
■timnli  as  tbe  flow  of  tears;  namely,  the  presence  of  u  foreign 
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body,  the  accnmnlation  of  watery  drops  in  the  eye,  and  k  vtroog 
light.  The  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  tbe  instrameutality  ;  and 
the  centree  of  influence  are  partly  the  sympathetic,  partly  the 
cerebro- spinal  (in  this  instance,  probably  the  medollft  oblongata). 
The  complete  and  energetic  closure  of  tbe  eye,  involving  not  only 
the  eyelida,  bat  also  the  eyebrows,  is  altogether  voluntary. 

The  movementa  of  the  irit  are  due  to  the  sympathetic  system, 
controlled  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  contracted  under  a  strong  light, 
and  expanded  as  the  light  becomes  feeble.  If  tfae  process  be 
conducted  on  the  analogy  of  tfae  foregoing  examples,  the  aympa- 
thetic  ganglia  would  control  tfae  radial  fibres,  which  keep  the  eye 
open ;  the  abatement  of  this  control  by  sensory  action  would 
allow  the  ciroular  or  contracting  fibres  to  operate.  It  is  possible, 
besides,  that  the  fibres  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve  proceeding 
to  the  iria  may  be  stimulated  by  a  reflex  influence  of  the  light 
through  some  portion  of  the  brain  (as  tbe  corpora  quadrigemiua). 

In  the  Fourth,  and  last,  Class  of  Reflex  Actions,  muscles, 
more  or  less  voluntary,  are  affected  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres.  Here  we  Lave  an  approximation  to  proper  voluntary 
acta ;  the  stimnlant  in  all  cases  being  accompanied  with  senaa- 
tion,  and  the  movement  being  sncfa  as  the  will  coold  execute. 

The  first  case  that  n-e  shall  mention  is  the  contraction  of  the 
eiUary  mtmele,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  near  vision.  This 
action,  without  oar  consciously  willing  or  wishing  it,  aucceedfl  to 
the  feeling  of  indistinctness  of  the  picture  when  anything  is 
brought  nearer  to  us,  Consentaneons  wilh  the  act,  are  tbe  nar- 
rowing of  the  pupii  and  the  convergence  of  tbe  eyes ;  all  tfae 
three  adjustmenta  co-operating  to  the  dbtinct  vision  of  near 
objects.  The  nerve  for  regulating  the  ciliary  muscle  is  supposed 
to  be  a  bi-anch  of  the  third  pair ;  the  contraction  of  the  iris  may 
be  d«o  to  tlie  same  nerve,  which  likewise  governs  the  conver- 
gence of  tfae  eyes,  through  the  internal  rectus  mnscle.  Tbe 
nervoas  centre  more  immediately  concerned  is  the  anterior  pair 
of  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  stimulated  through  the  optic  nerve. 

The  muBcles  of  the  tympanum  are  controlled  in  a  maimer 
analogOQB  to  the  adjusting  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  analogy 
extends  to  the  mixed  supply  of  nerves;  those  for  the  tensor 
tympanj  being  derived  irom  the  sympathetic  (like  the  radial 
fibres  of  the  iris)  ;  those  for  the  stapedius,  from  the  fillh  cranial 
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nerre.  On  the  theory  of  the  action  of  these  mnBoIes  that  accords 
with  the  above  analogy,  tbo  tensor  tympani  tightens  both  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membi-anes  of  the  foraminct 
of  the  inner  ear,  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  sympathetio  gnnglia, 
[  and  renders  the  ear  sneceptible,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  Bonud, 
'  like  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris  widening  tbe  pupil  to  the  ntmost- 
The  feeling  of  sound  in  excess  wonld  then  operate  to  relax  those 
parte,  hy  the  etape^ins  muscle,  which  is  stimulated  through  the 
facial  (motor)  nerve. 

Duder  the  same  bead  we  may  place  the  rejlex  movemenU  of 
the  Seneee  generally.  By  these  are  nuderstood  the  special  inove- 
ments  of  the  organ  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  more  di&nsed  ware 
of  indoence  accompanying  lively  sensation.  Thne,  an  object 
placed  in  the  band  specially  stimulates  the  muscles  that  bend  tbe 
fingers,  besides  producing  tbe  more  distant  eOects  associated  with 
a  eensation  as  &  fact  of  consciousness.  Tbe  efiect  may  bo  seen  in 
any  one  asleep.  A  bad  smell  affects  speciivOy  the  muscles  of  tbe 
nose  1  a  bitter  taste  brings  on  wry  moveaents  of  tbe  moath. 

Tbe  word  '  Boflex,'  as  applied  to  the  nctious  now  considered, 
needs  to  be  specially  g^uarded  and  explained.  It  is  employed  in 
cases  where  its  obvious  meaning  ia  absent,  and  withheld  in  others 
where  that  meaning  ia  present.* 

The  notion  plainly  attached  to  the  word  ia  a  circle  of  influence, 
wherein  there  can  be  distinctly  shown  an  outer  or  peripheral 
stimulation,  conveyed  by  incarrying  nerves  to  a  ganglionic  centre, 
and  bringing  on,  by  way  of  response,  certain  movements.  The 
stimulation  may  be  unconscious,  as  in  tbe  intestines,  or  conscious, 
u  in  the  adjustment  of  tbe  eye.  Tbe  distinction  is  an  important 
one ;  it  marks  out  two  grades  of  the  eSect,  a  lower  and  a  higher ; 
and  distinct  names  have  been  employed  to  express  tbe  two — the 
phraee  exdto-molor  being  applied  to  tbe  first,  and  Metuori-molor  to 
the  second. 

Snt  it  has  been  very  property  remarked,  that  actions  of  the 
highest  order  of  combined  volition  and  intelligence  may  have 


I         *  Tbe  Una  'KOtomBtio'  u  lued  u  a  lyDonym,  at  aan  inbstltutu,  for 

\  'reflex,'  bat  with  itill  lu*  aptneu  for  tbe  purpose.     It  wonU  serve  lo  indi- 

I    Mta  the  ipont&neoDi  activity,  and  that  iilaue.     Willi  proper  oantiona  and 

expUnationa,  tbe  name  '  reflex*  ia  the  moat  initable  that  haa  yot  bwn  pro- 

poaed.      '  InvDlatitary,'  allbough  applicable  to   the  claaa  [aUowanco  boing 

made  for  a  margin  of  tniuiitiaD),  U  loo  wide  in  lu  meauiDg. 
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tbis  reflected  cliaracter.  Any  one  promptly  answering  a  ques- 
tion, exemplifies  a  reflex  operation,  so  far  as  the  general  meaning 
is  concerned.  Bnt  sach  cases  are  not  included  among  the  so-called 
Keflex  actions,  these  being  set  in  marked  contrast  to  voluntary 
actions  of  every  kind. 

Again,  there  are  included  in  the  class  certain  effects  that  are 
obviously  wanting  in  the  peculiarity  implied  in  the  name  'reflex.' 
Thus,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  many  movements  due  solely  or 
mainly  to  central  infinence, — the  so-called  spontaneous  move- 
ments ;  with  regard  to  which,  either  no  peripheral  stimulus  can 
be  assigned,  or  the  stimulus  is  insignificant  compared  with  tho 
energy  of  the  response,  an  energy  rising  and  falling  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  central  grey  masses.  The  convulsive 
movements  in  certain  ailments,  as  hydrophobia^  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  &c.,  must  be  due  to  diseased  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  These  are  involuntary  move- 
ments, but  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  reflex.  We  may  g^ve 
a  similar  account  of  yawning ;  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
unequal  subsidence  of  the  nervous  action,  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  muscular  tension.  It  would  be  a  very  forced  supposition, 
to  bring  it  under  the  literal  meaning  of  i*eflex  action. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Reflex  Actions,  there  is  often  included 
a  group  of  effects  distinct  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  namely, 
those  typified  by  laughter,  cries,  sobbing,  sighing,  starting, 
fidgets,  <Sbc.  These  have  been  sometimes  styled  sensori-motor, 
because  they  are  at  the  instance  of  sensations.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  show  their  real  characteristic.  They  are,  in  my 
opinion,  more  aptly  brought  under  emotional  diffusion,  expression, 
or  embodiment  Every  conscious  state  is  accompanied  with  a 
diffused  wave  of  effects,  muscular  and  organic,  which  are  stronger 
according  as  the  feeling  is  more  intense.  Pleasing  emotions  are 
attended  with  one  class  of  manifestations, — the  smile,  for  ex- 
ample ;  states  of  pain  with  a  different  class.  The  leading  emotions 
of  the  mind — Wonder,  Fear,  Love,  Anger,  &c. — have  each  a 
characteristic  and  well  known  embodiment  or  display. 

These  movements  incorporated  in  our  constitution  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  fact  of  being  conscious  (we  are  often  said  to  be 
*  moved,'  when  it  is  only  meant  that  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  mind),  may  be  called  '  sensori-motor,'  inasmuch  as  a  sensa- 
tion, when  sufficiently  powerful,  always  visibly  stimulates  them, 
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rendering  them,  aa  it  were,  the  retara  or  reapoase  of  the  outward 
impression.  They  may  also  be  Btyled  'reflex,'  for  the  very  same 
reason.  They  are,  farther,  '  iavolnntary '  movements,  beinp 
qnite  distinct  from  our  volitional  acts.  But  they  are  far  from 
being  aneonsoiona  :  thoy  are,  if  T  am  not  miataken,  inseparable 
from  conscionaaesB,  being  entwined  with  the  consciooa  condition 
in  the  mechitnism  of  our  frame.  When  conseionaoeas  is  feebly 
excited,  so  are  they, — so  feebly  that  no  visible  manifestation 
results  ;  when  a  stronger  excitement  is  applied,  they  are  roased 
in  proportion.  In  a  onltivated  shape,  they  make  the  gesticnlation 
and  display  that  constitntca  the  usoal  expression  or  natnral 
language  of  feeling,  which  no  man  and  no  people  is  devoid  of, 
while  some  nations  show  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
painter,  sculptor,  poet,  actor,  seize  hold  of  these  movements  aa 
the  basis  of  artistic  forms ;  and  the  interest  of  the  human  pre- 
sence is  greatly  dependent  on  them,  and  on  the  attribatea  that 
result  from  them. 

Confining  onrselvea  to  the  strictly  Reflex  Actions,  whether 
excito-motor,  or  eon aori- motor,  and  omitting  central  spontauei^, 
emotional  difi'ueion,  and  voluntary  actions  properly  so  called,  wo 
may  now  oudeavoar  to  generalize  the  facts,  or  to  assign  the  most 
oomprehensive  laws  at  present  attainable  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
cess of  the  animal  economy. 

I.  We  trace  one  comprehensive  arrangement,  of  wide  preva- 
lenco  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  the  connexion 
between  a  peripheral  stimulas  and  the  movement  of  the  part 
affected.  This  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  generalited  type  of 
the  nervous  system,  demanding  a  circle  made  up  of  incarrying 
fibres,  a  central  ganglion,  and  oatctirrying  fibres  to  the  muscles 
of  the  same  locality.  In  the  lowest  creatures  possessing  a 
nervoDS  system,  the  structure  and  the  function  are  as  now 
described.  The  fixed  mollosk  responds  to  a  contact  by  a  movo- 
ment  contracting  its  body.  In  the  experiments  on  decapitated 
nnimnls,  irritation  of  (he  foot  ia  followed  by  retracting  or  else 
throwing  oat  the  limb. 

Kotwithstanding  tbe  bigher  complications  super- imposed  upon 
this  simple  arrangement,  it  is  shown,  almost  pure,  in  many  ot' 
the  nations  above  described.  The  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
inteatinea  appear  to  bo  governed  mainly  by  the  contact  with  the 
nart  of  the  gut  actually  in  movement.     It  is  the  same  in  tho 
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pharjux  and  oesophagus,  and  also  in  the  reotnm.  In  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  sucking,  the  first  stage  is  a  reflex  stimulation  to 
the  muscles  of  the  parts  irritated.  In  the  operation  of  the  several 
senses,  there  is  a  reflex  stimulus  of  the  same  character,  although 
usually  disguised  and  overpowered  bj  the  wider  and  more  potent 
influences,  respectively  called  emotional  and  volitional. 

We  may  readily  speculate  upon  the  mode  of  action  in  these 
simple  reflex  circles.  The  peripheral  stimulation  is  either  simple 
contact,  as  in  the  touch  of  a  solid  body,  or  contact  with  absorp« 
tion  of  material  fitted  to  act  on  the  nerves.  In  both  cases  a 
muscular  disturbance  of  the  nerves  takes  place,  which  is  propa- 
gated to  the  ganglia,  and  there  re-inforced  by  the  more  active 
changes  occurring  in  the  grey  corpuscular  matter ;  whence  arises 
a  molecular  movement  in  the  outgoing  or  motor  nerves.  It  is 
not  every  stimulation,  however,  that  imparts  or  evolves  molecu- 
lar activity;  some  stimulants,  as  cold,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, tend  to  lower,  reduce,  or  destroy  activity  already  existing. 
The  most  potent  stimuli,  as  we  might  expect,  are  nutritive  ma- 
terials, and  substances  that,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  or  in  other 
ways,  generate  force.  The  rise  of  temperature,  in  its  direct  or 
immediate  consequences,  contributes  molecular  power. 

II.  One  step  above  the  simplest  reflex  movement,  is  the 
alternation  of  two  movements,  carrying  the  same  part  to  and  fro. 
Wherever  an  organ  is  fitted  with  an  opposing  pair  of  muscles, 
both  these  have  a  connexion  with  the  ganglion  related  to  the 
part ;  both  receive  outcarrying  fibres,  and  the  local  stimulus  will 
excite  movements  in  both;  which  movements,  however,  being 
opposed,  must  alternate  with  one  another.  It  is  an  incident  of 
such  a  situation  that  the  muscles  should  fall  into  a  reciprocating 
movement,  and  establish  a  nervous  track  inclining  to  this  recip- 
rocation; so  much  so,  that  the  completed  contraction  of  one, 
without  any  other  stimulus,  is  an  occasion  of  beginning  a  con- 
traction of  the  other.  The  alternating  contraction  of  opposing 
pairs,  whether  in  joint  response  to  a  peripheral  stimulation,  or  as 
a  result  of  mere  spontaneity,  or,  lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
mote nervous  instigation,  is  a  fact  of  very  wide  generality,  and  is 
the  least  possible  remove  from  the  simple  reflex  circuit  supposed 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

m.  The  next  advance  in  complexity  is  shown  in  the  con- 
currence of  several  distinct  movements  in  one  act.     Such  a  con- 
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CiiiTence  is  required  in  deglutition,  in  sacking',  in  coagbing,  in 
lorcible  inspiration,  in  the  adjastment  of  the  eyes,  and  in  loco- 
motion. The  regulating  circnmstance  of  the  nnited  action  is  the 
furtherance  of  some  end  in  the  economy.  We  know  by  what 
means  combined  movements  are  acqnired,  in  ordinary  education ; 
namely,  by  t«ntatives  under  the  gaidance  of  the  desired  effect. 

lY.  The  eelf-adjnating  power  now  hinted  at  (to  be  aft«rwarda 
fblly  elucidated  in  connexion  with  the  Will)  may  be  traced  in  the 
inforior  region  we  have  been  considering.  The  snpply  of  nutri- 
tion or  other  stimulus  gives  birth  to  molecnlar  force,  ending  in 
muscnlar  movement;  n'bich  movement,  in  many  circumstances, 
furthers  the  nntritlvo  or  other  contact,  and  is  thereby  still  further 
elimnlat^d;  aa  when  the  shell-fish  in  the  sea,  opens  ite  month  to 
the  wnt«r  coutaining  its  food. 

In  several  of  the  reflex  actions  above  described,  consciousneaa 
is  nsoally  present ;  as  coughing,  sneezing,  sucking,  the  increased 
respiratory  activity  from  cold,  the  reSex  action  of  the  senses, 
Mud  the  special  adjustments  of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  In  so  far  aa 
these  actions  arise  dnnng  sleep,  they  may  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  conBCionsness.  But  in  some,  consciousness  is  a  part 
of  the  case ;  the  object  of  them  is,  not  to  respond  to  a  physical 
stimulation,  but  to  remove  an  nneasiness-,  such  are  winking,  and 
the  adjustments  of  the  eye  to  vision,  and  of  the  ear  to  sound. 
An  obscure  sense  of  discomfort  is  the  antecedent  circumstance  in 
winking.  To  all  these  cases,  we  must  apply  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  will ;  Uiey  contain  the  essential  fact  of  volition- 
They  differ  from  the  more  usual  forms  of  voluntary  action,  only 
in  not  engrossing  our  attention  ;  we  may  be  occupied  with  other 
matters  while  they  are  taking  place.  In  this  respect,  they 
resemble  actions  in  the  stage  of  consnmmated  habit. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  great  resemblanoe  to  the 
course  of  volnntary  action  in  those  inferior  redex  procesaes, 
commonly  accounted  devoid  of  consciousness.  They  are  usually, 
although  not  always  or  necessarily,  pointed  to  tho  conservation 
of  the  individual,  which  is  the  foundation  circumstance  of  con- 
scious and  volnutary  action.  When  several  movements  are 
united  in  one  act,  as  in  sucking,  it  is  the  better  to  answer  some 
function  of  preservation. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  reflex 
involuntary  and  the  voluntary:    the  two  may  shade  into   ontt 
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another  by  iziseiisible  degrees ;  and  a  common  fact  or  tendency 
of  the  system  may  be  at  the  fonndatibn  of  both. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  COMBINED  MOVEMENTS. 

4  Of  the  primitive  combined  movements,  in  the  human 
subject,  the  leading  example  is  the  locomotive  rhythm.  The 
instinctive  character  of  locomotion,  so  obvious  in  the  inferior 
animals,  is  less  apparent  in  ourselves,  seeing  that  the  power 
of  walking  is  not  possessed  by  us  until  about  a  year  after 
birtL  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  strong  presumptions 
in  favour  of  an  original  endowment  entering  into  our  aptitude 
for  locomotion. 

(1.)  The  analogy  of  the  inferior  quadrupeds  countenances 
the  probability  of  a  locomotive  rhythm  in  the  human 
limbs.  The  community  of  structure  of  the  vertebrate  type 
is  sufficiently  close,  to  involve  such  a  deep  peculiarity  of 
the  nervous  system  as  this.  What  nature  has  done  for  the 
calf,  towards  one  of  the  essential  accomplishments  of  an 
animal,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  done  in  some  degree  for  man. 
To  equip  a  creature  for  walking  erect  would  doubtless  be  far 
more  difficult,  and  might  surpass  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
primitive  structural  arrangements ;  but  seeing  that  the  very 
same  alternation  of  limb  enters  into  both  kinds,  and  that 
nature  gives  this  power  of  alternation  in  the  one  case,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  same  power  is  given  in  the  other 
also. 

(2.)  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  observation,  that  the  alter- 
nation of  the  lower  limbs  is  instinctive  in  man.  I  appeal  to 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  infancy  as  the  proof.  Mark 
a  child  jumping  in  the  arms,  or  lying  on  its  back  kicking ; 
observe  the  action  of  the  two  legs,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
child  shoots  them  out  by  turns  with  great  vigour  and  rapidity. 
Notice  also  when  it  first  puts  its  feet  to  the  ground ;  long 
before  it  can  balance  itself,  you  may  see  it  alternating  the 
limbs  to  a  full  walking  sweep.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  instinc- 
tive alternation  is  walking  so  soon  possible  to  be  attained. 
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No  other  combination  equally  complex  could  be  acquired  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Both  a  vigorous  spontaneous  im- 
pulse to  move  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  rhythmical  or  alternating 
direction  given  to  this  impulse,  are  concerned  in  this  very 
early  acquisition.  Let  the  attempt  be  made  to  teach  a  child 
to  walk  sideways  at  the  same  age,  and  we  should  entirely  fail 
for  want  of  a  primitive  tendency  to  commence  upon. 

(3.)  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  cerebellum  is  pro- 
bably concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  combined  or  co-ordi- 
nated movements.  We  have  proof  that  these  movements 
can  be  sustained  without  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  hardly 
without  the  cerebellum.  Now,  that  the  cerebellum  should  be 
well  developed  in  man,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  effect  those 
harmonized  arrangements  found  in  the  inferior  vertebrata,  is 
altogether  improbable. 

Unless  some  mode  of  invalidating  these  facts  can  be 
pointed  out,  the  reasonable  conclusion  will  be,  that  there  is  in 
the  human  subject  a  pre-established  adaptation  for  locomotive 
movements,  which  adaptation  we  shall  now  attempt  to  analyze. 

5.  First,  it  involves  the  reciprocation  or  vibration  of  the 
limb.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  leg,  we  can  see  that  this 
swings  back  and  fore  like  a  pendulum,  implying  that  there  is 
a  nervous  arrangement,  such  that  the  completed  movement 
forward  sets  on  the  commencing  movement  backward,  and 
conversely.  The  two  antagonist  sets  of  muscles  concerned 
in  walking,  are  chiefly  members  of  the  two  great  general 
divisions  of  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  Every  moving 
member  must  have  two  opposing  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles 
attached  to  it,  and,  between  these,  the  limb  is  moved  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  There  is  obviously  an  organized  con- 
nexion between  antagonist  muscles  generally,  so  as  to  give 
spontaneously  a  swinging  or  reciprocating  movement  to  the 
parts ;  in  other  words,  when  any  member  is  carried  to  its  full 
swing  in  one  direction,  there  is  an  impulse  generated  and 
diffused  towards  the  opposing  muscles,  to  bring  it  back,  or 
carry  it  in  the  other  directioa  Of  course  this  reaction  will  be 
most  strongly  brought  out,  ou  occasions  when  the  commencing 
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movement  takes  a  wide  and  energetic  sweep.  Thu3  in  a 
sniDg  of  tlie  arm  carried  up  ao  as  to  point  perpendicularly 
upward,  we  may  diacern  an  impulse  in  the  apposing  muscles 
to  come  into  play  in  order  to  bring  it  dowru  Every  swing- 
ing motion,  whether  of  arm,  leg,  trunk,  head,  jaw,  if  not 
entirely  due  to  volition,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove, 
must  be  supported  by  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  now 
described.* 

In  walking,  there  is  also,  of  course,  a  pendulous  swing  of 
the  leg,  arising  out  of  mere  mechanical  causes.  Like  any 
other  body  hanging  loose,  the  leg  is  really  and  truly  a  pen- 


*  On  the  antagonism  of  muBculor  movements  gaaerollj,  I  qoote  the 
following  atfttcmeota  from  Miiller : — 

*  There  ore  gronps  of  muscles  opposed  to  each  other  in  ftimi  acUoa  in 
nlmoat  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  extremities  bave  Geinrs  and  extaDion, 
EupinatoTS  and  pronators,  ahduoton  and  adductois,  and  lotatoTS  iuwarda  and 
rotators  outwards,  Frequuntly  the  opposed  groups  of  muscles  have  diSer«tlt 
nsrves.  Thus  tlio  flexon  of  the  hand  and  Sngera  derive  their  nervous  fibril* 
from  the  madian  and  ulnar  Derroa ;  the  eitenBora  theirs  from  the  mdial 
nelre ;  the  fieiors  of  the  fore-arm  are  supplied  bj  the  musculo-outaoeoiu ; 
the  eiluQsocn  b;  the  radial  nerve.  The  crural  nerve  supplies  the  oarrona 
fibred  for  tbe  extensors  of  the  teg ;  the  ischiadic  those  for  the  fieion.  The 
perineal  mosoles,  which  raise  the  outer  border  of  thti  foot,  derive  thdi 
nervoos  fibres  from  the  perineal  nerve ;  tbe  tibialis  posticus,  which  raisM  the 
inner  border  of  the  foot,  ia  supplied  bj  the  tibial  nerve.  The  dronmitanoe 
ol  the  convulsive  motions  in  aSectiona  of  the  spinal  cord  being  freqasnQy 
aach  as  to  curve  the  body  in  a  particular  direction,  shows  that  there  must  be 
sometbing  in  tbe  disposition  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  central  o^ana  which 
facilitates  the  Mimnllaiunui  eicitnamt  to  action  of  particular  sets  of  maKlea, 
aa  the  floxora,  or  extensors,  ±a. ;  although  Bellingeri's  opinion,  that  the 
anterior  eolusuia  of  the  spinal  cord  serve  for  the  motions  of  flexion,  lh« 
posterior  for  thole  of  eitension,  ii  based  on  no  atifficiont  fsota.  Too  much 
importance,  however,  must  not  be  given  to  the  above  remark  relatiie  to 
distinct  nerve*  auppl^ng  the  diflforent  gronpa  of  muscles ;  it  is  not  a  co 
(act.  Sometimes  the  same  nerve  givaa  branches  to  muscles  opposed  in  a 
the  ninth,  or  hypo-glosaal  nerve,  supplies  both  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
hyoid  bone  forwards,  and  one  muscle  which  retracta  it^  the  perineal  Derva 
supplies  the  perineal  muscles,  which  raise  the  outer  border  of  the  toot,  kod 
the  tibialis  anticuB,  which  opposes  this  motion.  Antagonist  muiclei 
moreover,  be  most  essily  made  to  combine  in  action ;  tbns  the  perine«l  mtucle* 
and  Ihe  anterior  tibial,  acting  together,  raise  the  f'wt.  The  flexor  «»rfl 
radialis  and  the  extensor  carpi  isdialia  can  combine  ao  as  to  abduct  tiM 
hand.'— p.  025, 
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duliun,  and  when  thrown  back  begins  to  move  forward  of  ita 
own  accord.  Again,  the  extensor  muscles,  which  maintain  tha 
body  in  an  erect  position,  are  antagonized  by  the  weight 
of  the  parts ;  hence  in  dancing  up  and  down,  the  downward 
movement  may  take  place  by  simply  relaxing  the  tension  of 
the  supporting  muscles.  In  the  same  manner,  the  jaw  tends 
to  drop  of  its  own  accord. 

6.  Secondly,  there  is  implied  in  locomotion,  an  altemait 
movement  of  corresponding  limbs,  or  an  alternation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  After  one  leg  has  made  its  forward 
sweep,  an  impulse  has  to  be  given  to  the  other  leg  to  commence 
a  movement  in  the  same  course.  The  two  sides  of  the  body 
must  be  so  related,  that  the  full  stretch  of  the  muscles  of  the 
one  side  originates  a  stimulus  to  those  of  the  other.  Nothing 
less  would  suffice  to  enable  a  new-born  calf  to  walk.  The 
alternation  between  the  right  and  left  legs,  both  fore  and  hind, 
must  be  firmly  established  in  the  animal's  organization  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres.  And  if 
the  powet  of  walking  in  human  beings  be  assisted  by  primi- 
tive impulses  and  arrangements,  this  specific  provision  is 
.necessarily  implied. 

The  alternation  of  the  two  sides  in  locomotion  extends 
it)eyond  the  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  the  whole  trunk  and  head 
sway  in  harmony  with  the  membeia,  both  in  quadrupeds  and 
in  man. 

There  are  some  important  exceptions  to  this  alternating 
arrangement ;  but  these  are  of  a  kind  to  place  in  a  stronger 
light  the  examples  of  it  now  quoted.  The  two  eyes  are  made 
to  move  together,  and  never  alternate.  This  arrangement  is 
the  most  prominent,  bat  not  the  only,  example  of  assodaied 
gimultaneoas  movements.  It  has,  doubtless,  to  do  with  the 
unity  and  aingleuess  of  the  act  of  vision.  Moreover,  if  we 
observe  the  early  movements  of  the  arms  in  children,  we 
shall  find  in  them  more  of  the  tendency  to  act  together  than 
to  alternate ;  showing,  as  we  might  otherwise  infer,  that  the 
impulse  of  alternation  of  the  limbs  is  not  so  deep-seated  an 
instinct  in  man  as  in  quadrupeds.    In  like  manner,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  features  aie,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  face. 

7.  Thirdly.  The  locomotion  of  animals  moving  on  all 
fours  suggests  a  further  necessity  of  primitive  adjustment. 
It  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  keep- 
ing the  fore  and  hind  legs  in  proper  relation  and  rhythm. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  the  vermicular  movement  (that  is, 
the  locomotion  of  worms),  or  the  movements  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  needs  to  be  assumed  in  this  case.  Such  a  con- 
nexion must  exist  between  the  fore  and  hind  segments,  in 
order  that  the  movements  of  the  one  may  stimulate  in  suc- 
cession the  movements  of  the  other,  by  a  nervous  propagation 
along  the  spinal  cord  to  the  cerebellum,  or  other  centre  go- 
verning the  primitive  rhythmical  motions.  In  the  crawling 
of  reptiles,  it  is  obvious  that  th&  muscular  contraction  in  one 
segment  or  circle,  must  yield  a  stimulus  to  a  nerve  in  con- 
nexion with  the  next  circle,  which  is  made  to  contract  in 
consequence,  and  furnish  a  stimulus  to  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  body  :  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tines being  almost  the  same.  In  a  dog,  we  see  the  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  propagated  to  the  tail  Each  species  of 
animal  has  its  particular  formula  of  ordering  the  legs  in 
walking,  determined,  it  may  be,  in  part  by  the  shape  of  the 
body,  but  duly  transmitted  in  the  breed  as  a  property  of  its 
structure.  The  shamble  of  the  elephant  represents  one  spe- 
cies of  rhythm ;  while  the  horse  can  pass  through  all  the 
varieties  of  walk,  gallop,  and  canter.  In  climbing,  too,  the 
alternation  and  the  propagation  both  come  into  play  as  helps. 
In  swimming,  both  are  likewise  apparent. 

8.  I  must  now  mention  more  particularly  the  associated 
or  consensual  movements,  or  those  that  are  so  connected  as 
to  occur  together.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  is  in  vision. 
In  order  to  make  the  two  eyes  act  together,  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  each  must  be  simultaneously  excited  by  the  nerves. 
The  following  are  the  facts  connected  with  this  interesting 
casa    I  quote  from  Mtiller. 

*  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  illastrating  the  association 
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and  antagoaiam  of  mufioular  actions,  are  pi'Ui^cuted  by  tbe  maficks 
which  move  the  eyes.  The  corresponding  branchaB  of  the  third, 
or  motor  ocnli,  nerve  of  the  two  sides  have  a  remarknble  innate 
tendency  to  conseosnal  action,  a  tendency  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  habit.  The  two  eyes,  whether  moved  upwards, 
downwards,  or  inwards,  most  always  move  together  ;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  direct  oqc  eye  npwards  and  the  other  downwards 
]ai  the  same  time.  This  tendency  to  consensDa]  action  is  evi- 
tnced  from  the  time  of  birth  ;  it  must  therefore  be  owing  to 
Borne  pecnliarity  of  stmciuiv  at  the  origins  of  the  two  nerves. 
The  association  in  action  of  the  correspuudiug  branches  of  tba 
two  nervi  inotores  ociili,  reudera  the  absence  uf  sneh  tendency  to 
consensual  motion  in  the  two  external  recti  muscles  and  tbe 
sixth  nerves  more  striking.  We  do,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 
meafiore  cause  the  two  ezt«rnal  recti  mnscles  lo  act  together 
when  we  restore  the  two  eyes,  of  which  tbe  axes  are  converging, 
to  the  parallel  direction ;  but  there  the  power  of  consensual 
action  ends ;  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  made  to  diverge,  however 
great  the  effort  exerted  to  do  so.  There  is  an  innate  tendency 
and  irresistible  impulse  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
third  nerve  to  associate  action  ;  while  in  the  sixth  nerves  not 
only  is  this  tendency  absent,  bnt  the  strong  action  of  one  of 
these  nerves  is  incompatible  with  the  action  of  tbe  other.  These 
innate  tendencies,  in  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  are  extremely 
important  for  the  functions  of  vision  :  for  if,  in  place  of  tbe 
sixth  nerves,  the  external  recti  muscles  had  received  each  a 
branch  of  tbe  third  nerve,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  one  of  these  muscles  act  without  the  other  ;  one  eye,  for 
.pie,  could  not  have  been  directed  inwards  while  the  other 
directed  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  the  panillolism,  or  oon- 
nce  of  tbeir  axes ;  but  they  would  necoesarily  have  diverged 
trheu  one  rectus  externas  bad  been  mode  to  act  voluntarily.  To 
render  possible  the  motion  of  one  eye  inwards,  while  tbe  other 
is  directed  outwards,  the  external  straight  muscles  have  received 
nerves  which  have  no  tendency  to  consensual  action.  In  oonse- 
qnence,  however,  of  the  tendency  in  the  two  internal  straight 
moBcles  to  associate  motion,  it  is  ticcessary  when  one  eye  18 
directed  inwards  and  tbe  otbcr  outwards,  that  the  contraction  of 
tbe  rectus  exteruus  of  the  latter  should  be  so  strong  ae  to  ove^ 
come  tbe  associate  action  of  the  rectus  iiitcrnus  of  the  same  eye ; 
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and  in  the  effort  to  direct  one  eye  completely  outwards,  we 
actually  feel  this  stronger  contraction  of  the  external  rectus. 
These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  perfectly  the 
hitherto  enigmatical  fact  that,  in  all  vertebrata,  the  external 
rectus  muscle  receives  a  special  nerve.' — (p.  929.) 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
corresponding  oblique  muscles  to  each  other,  and  the  similar 
reason  there  is  for  having  a  distinct  nerve  to  the  superioi 
oblique  or  trochlear  muscle. 

An  association  exists  between  the  adjustment  of  the  iris 
and  the  other  movements  of  the  eye ;  thus,  whenever  the  eye 
is  voluntarily  directed  inwards,  the  iris  contracts.  Hence 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  iris  is  contracted  during 
near  visioa 

Miiller  also  remarks  that  '  the  motions  very  prone  to  be 
associated  involuntarily,  are  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  motions  of  the  irides,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  extremities, 
in  the  attempt  to  effect  opposed  motions,  are  examples  of 
such  associations.'  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  coin- 
cidence of  movements  on  the  two  sides,  co-exists,  in  the 
case  of  the  limbs  at  least,  with  an  organization  for  an  alter- 
nating motion. 

The  same  author  further  observes,  that  '  the  less  perfect 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  more  frequently  do 
associated  members  occur.  It  is  only  by  education,  that  we 
acquire  the  power  of  confining  the  influence  of  volition,  in 
the  production  of  movements,  to  a  certain  number  of  nervous 
fibres  issuing  from  the  brain.  An  awkward  person,  in  per- 
forming one  voluntary  movement,  makes  many  others,  which 
are  produced  involuntarily  by  consensual  nervous  action.* 
(p.  928.)  This,  however,  introduces  much  larger  considera- 
tions, involving  the  whole  mechanism  of  emotion  and 
volition. 

9.  There  are  various  appearances  that  suggest  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  of  general  hai^mony  of  state  throughout  the 
muscular  system.    In  stretching  the  lower  limbs,  we  feel  at 
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the  same  time  an  impulse  to  stretch  the  arms,  the  trunk,  the 
head,  and  the  features,  or  to  put  in  action  the  whole  class  of 
extensor  or  erector  muscles.  The  act  of  yawning  propagates 
a  movement  over  the  whole  body.  I  cannot  positively  affirm 
that  this  may  not  be  explained  by  similarity  of  state  produc- 
ing everywhere  a  similar  impulse,  but  the  appearances  are 
more  in  favour  of  a  harmony  of  condition  produced  through 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  eye  is  gazing  attentively 
on  an  object,  the  whole  body  is  spontaneously  arrested,  the 
features  are  fixed,  the  mouth  is  open;  and  the  same  har- 
monizing fixity  is  observed  in  the  act  of  listening.  So,  a 
movement  in  one  part  propagates  itself  to  other  parts,  un- 
less a  special  check  is  maintained ;  the  movements  of  the 
eye  excite  the  whole  body.  Vocal  utterance  brings  on  gesti- 
culation. The  pace  of  movement  is  also  rendered  harmoni- 
ous. Bapid  movements  of  the  eye  from  exciting  spectacles 
make  all  the  other  movements  rapid.  Slow  speech  is  accom- 
panied by  languid  gestures.  In  rapid  walking  (before  the 
exercise  has  a  derivative  effect  on  the  brain),  the  thoughts 
are  quickened 

These  movements  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  primitive 
impulses  that  serve  the  useful  ends  of  the  animal ;  they  count 
among  the  practical  instincts  now  under  discussion.  They 
cause  the  animal  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  it, — ^to  be  quiet  when  the  scene  is  still, 
to  start  up  and  join  when  others  are  stirring. 

This  property  imparts  character  to  individuals.  A  person 
is  either  slow  or  vivacious,  generally ;  the  cast  of  movement 
is  the  same  in  all  organs,  in  action  and  in  thought  From  it 
arises,  likewise,  a  means  of  rousing  and  controlling  the  actions, 
thoughts,  and  passions,  of  men  and  animals. 

In  the  cries  of  human  beings  and  animals,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  feeling,  there  is  a  primitive  combi- 
nation or  concurrence  of  movements,  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
formity. The  tension  of  the  vocjd  cords,  through  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  the  forced  expiration,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
mouth,  are  united  in  the  same  act    Possibly  these  are  con- 
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curring  effects  of  the  emotional  wave,  or  the  diffused  stimulus 
of  strong  feeling,  to  be  noticed  presently. 

10.  There  are  certain  cases,  where  one  sense  can  appa- 
rently act  for  another,  previous  to  experience,  as  when  an 
animal  detects  wholesome  or  unwholesome  food  by  the  smell, 
before  tasting  it  That  the  sense  of  taste  should  inform 
us  of  what  is  good  for  digestion  (which  it  does  to  an  im- 
perfect degree  in  the  human  subject),  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that,  in  the  mouth,  the  alimentary  canal  is  already 
commenced  ;  we  feel  more  difl&culty  in  discovering  how 
smell  should  have  this  power  of  anticipating  digestion  and 
nutrition. 

The  effluvia  that  bodies  emit  to  the  nostrils,  may  be  a 
specimen  or  representative  of  their  substance  as  applied  to 
the  stomach,  and  may  have  something  of  a  like  effect  on  the 
nervous  system.  We  know  that  the  smell  of  putridity  causes 
loathing  and  disgust,  and  that  an  attempt  to  eat  such  material 
would  only  complete  the  effect  already  begun ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  substances  that  have  a  sweet  or  fresh  flavour,  would 
in  all  probability  be  free  from  nausea  in  the  stomach. 

On  the  general  fact  of  one  sense  acting  for  another  by 
way  of  warning  or  invitation,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  deep 
harmony  appears  to  exist  among  the  different  senses,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  apply  common  epithets  to  the  objects 
of  all  of  ihem.  Thus,  the  effect  we  call  '  freshness,'  deter- 
mined by  the  stimulus  of  the  lungs,  the  digestion,  or  the 
general  nei-vous  tone,  arises  in  several  of  the  senses.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  same  external  object,  acting  in  the 
same  manner  upon  two  or  more  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
discerning  food  by  the  sights  or  by  the  smelL  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  these  coincidences,  recognized  before  experience, 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  great  safeguard  of 
animals  lies  in  making  the  direct  experiment  of  eating  what 
comes  in  their  way,  and  in  deciding  according  to  the  feel- 
ings that  result  therefrom.* 

*  It  is  a  fact  that  lambs  commence  eating,  not  the  short  tender  grass, 
but  the  long  and  dried  tops. 
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Among  ooncnrrences  in  Sensation,  there  may  also  be  noticed 
the  facts  known  as  the  transference,  radiation,  and  reflexion  of 
sensations.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (Reflex  Actions, 
p.  250)  to  the  tendency  of  violent  nervons  stimnlation  to  extend 
its  sphere  into  collateral  tracks.  There  are  certain  cases  of 
definite  and  nniform  transference  of  the  seat  of  a  sensation  to  a 
distant  locality.  In  disease  of  the  hip,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
knee ;  when  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  irritation  the  feeling  of 
pain  may  be  localized  in  the  heel ;  certain  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs  (Marshall's  Physiology, 
VoL  L,  p.  347). 

THE  INSTINCTIVE  PLAY  OP  PEELING. 

11.  In  following  out  our  present  object,  which  is  to  pass 
in  review  all  that  is  primitive  among  the  sensibilities  and  the 
activities  of  the  mental  system,  we  shall  next  consider  the 
instinctive  or  original  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
Feeling*  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  manifestations  of  human  feeling,  as 
Laughter  and  Tears,  belong  to  us  from  our  birth.  Education 
here  finds  work  in  repressing  original  impulses,  no  less  than 
in  imparting  new  and  artificial  forms  of  emotional  display. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  quote  the  section  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  Miiller's  Physiology,  The  professed  title  of  the 
section  is.  Movements  due  to  the  Passions  of  the  Mind. 

*  I  have  already  referred  (see  p.  258),  to  the  general  law  which  I  believe 
connects  together  emotion,  or  feeling,  and  those  physical  activities  of  the 
frame  known  as  the  expression  or  manifestation  of  feeling.  The  movements 
and  display  caused  by  mental  excitement  have  been  commonly  regarded  as 
merely  incidental  to  certain  of  the  stronger  feelings,  and  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  them  in  the  scientific  consideration  of  the  mind.  For  my  own 
part,  however,  I  look  upon  these  active  gestures  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
complex  fact  of  consciousness,  in  every  form  and  variety.  I  do  not  say  but 
we  may  have  feelings  that  do  not  give  rise  to  any  visible  stir  of  the 
active  members,  either  in  consequence  of  voluntary  suppression,  or  because 
the  diffused  stimulus  is  too  weak  to  ovoroome  the  inertia  of  the  parts  to  be 
moved, — but  I  mean  to  a£5rm  that  with  fieling  there  always  is  a  fr^y 
diffused  current  of  nervous  activity,  tending  to  produce  movements,  gesture, 
expression,  and  aU  tho  other  effects  described  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
pages. — See  '  Tho  Emotions  and  the  Will,*  Emotiom,  Chap.  I.,  }  2. 
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'  It  is  principally  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  involmitarily  excited  to  the  production  of  mus- 
cular actions  by  passions  of  the  mind.  Here  again  we  see  that 
any  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  propagated  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  immediately  causes  a  change  of  action  in  the 
respiratory  muscles,  through  the  medium  of  the  respiratory 
nerves,  including  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  &ce.  There  are 
no  data  for  either  proving  or  refuting  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
passions  have  their  seat  of  action  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  whence  their  effects  might  emanate.  But  these  effects  are 
observed  to  be  transmitted  in  all  directional  by  the  motor 
nervous  fibres,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passion,  are 
either  excited  or  weakened  in  action,  or  completely  paralyzed 
for  the  time. 

'The  exciting  passions  give  rise  to  spasms,  and  frequently 
even  to  convulsive  motions  affecting  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
respiratory  and  facial  nerves.  Not  only  are  the  features  dis- 
torted, but  the  actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  so  changed 
as  to  produce  the  movements  of  crying,  sighing,  and  sobbing. 
Any  passion  of  whatever  nature,  if  of  sufficient  intensity,  may 
give  rise  to  crying  and  sobbing.  Weeping  may  be  produced  by 
joy,  pain,  anger,  or  rage.  During  the  sway  of  depressing  pas- 
sions, such  as  anxiety,  fear,  or  terror,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
become  relaxed,  the  motor  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
being  depressed.  The  feet  will  not  support  the  body,  the  features 
hang  as  without  life,  the  eye  is  fixed,  the  look  is  completely 
vacant  and  void  of  expression,  the  voice  feeble  or  extinct.  Fre- 
quently the  state  of  the  feelings  under  the  influence  of  passion  is 
of  a  mixed  character  ;  the  mind  is  unable  to  free  itself  from  the 
depressing  idea,  yet  the  effort  to  conquer  this  gives  rise  to  an 
excited  action  of  the  brain.  In  these  mixed  passions  the  expres- 
sion of  relaxation  in  certain  muscles, — in  the  face,  for  example, — 
may  be  combined  with  the  active  state  of  others,  so  that  the 
features  are  distorted,  whether  in  consequence  merely  of  the 
antagonizing  action  of  the  opposite  muscles  being  paralyzed,  or 
by  a  really  convulsive  contraction.  Frequently  also,  both  in  the 
mixed  and  the  depressing  passions,  some  muscles  of  the  face  are 
affected  with  tremors.     The  voluntary  motion  of  a  muscle  half 

*  Italics  mine. 
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paralyzed  by  the  iofluence  of  passion  Is  frequently  of  a  tremalons 
character,  in  coDseqnence  of  its  being  no  longer  completely  under 
the  infloence  of  the  will.  We  experience  this  particularly  in  the 
mosi;lea  of  the  face,  when,  during  the  sway  of  a  depreesing  or 
mixed  passion,  we  endeavonr  to  excite  them  to  volantary  action ; 
the  mQBolea  of  the  organ  of  voice  aiso,  under  such  circnm stances, 
tremble  in  their  action,  and  the  words  attempted  to  be  nttercd 
are  tremulous . 

'  The  nerve  most  prone  to  indical«  the  state  of  the  mind  daring 
passion  is  the  facial  ;*  it  is  the  nerve  of  physiognoniic  eipreesion, 
and  its  sphere  of  action  becomes  more  and  more  limited  in  different 
animals,  in  proportion  as  the  features  lose  their  mobihty  and  ex- 
pressive character.  In  birds,  it  has  no  influence  nn  the  eipresaion 
of  the  face ;  those  only  of  its  branches  exist  which  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  cntaneons  mnscte  of  the 
neok  ;  and  the  erection  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  or,  in  some  birds, 
of  the  ear  feathers,  is  in  them  the  only  movement  hy  which  the 
facial  nerve  serves  to  indicate  the  passions.  Next  to  the  facial, 
the  respiratory  nerves,— those  of  the  internal  organs  of  respira- 
tion, the  laryngeal  and  phrenic  nervea,t  as  well  as  those  of  the 
external  thoracic  and  abdominal  moscles — are  most  susceptible  of 
the  iufluence  of  the  possioDS.  Bat  when  the  distarhance  of  the 
feelings  is  very  intense,  all  the  spinal  nerves  become  affected,  to 
the  extent  of  imperfect  paralysis,  or  the  excitement  of  trembling 
of  the  whole  body. 

*  The  completely  different  expression  of  the  features  in  different 
puEions  shows  that,  according  to  the  kind  of  feeling  excited,  en- 
tirely different  groaps  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  are  acted 
on.     Of  the  cause  of  this  we  are  qnito  ignorant. 

*  The  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  daring  mental  emotions  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inflaence  of  the  passions  over  the  move- 
ments of  organs  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.' — p.  932-4. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  Movements  of  the  Face,  Sir  Charles 


'  'Tte/iuial  serve  IS  the  motor  aerro  of  tha  face.  It  ia  dUtributeit  to 
tbe  nniBclM  of  tbe  eat  uid  of  the  sculp ;  to  those  of  tho  mouth,  hcik,  and 
efilidi;  and  to  the  cutaneoiu  miucles  of  the  neek.' 

t  Tha  laryngial  DDives  aru  diHLributed  lo  the  dlfletent  ports  of  the  Itarjnt, 
■nd  BTti,  thorsfurc,  imtramentAl  in  Btimulating  the  vaice.  like  pKmiit,  or 
dUiphrmgilintii^  none,  u  the  iptdal  nerve  of  the  dinphragiu. 
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Bell  is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  them  are  secondary  to  the 
movements  of  respiration.  He  regards  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  as  the  great  primaiy  sources  of  expression — ^the  organs 
first  affected  hy  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  hrain. 

He  calls  attention  to  *  the  extent  of  the  actions  of  respiration ; 
the  remoteness  of  the  parts  agitated  in  sympathy  with  the  heart. 
The  act  of  respiration  is  not  limited  to  the  trank ;  the  actions  of 
certain  muscles  of  the  windpipe,  the  throat,  the  lips,  the  nostrils, 
are  necessary  to  expand  those  tuhes  and  openings,  so  that  the  air 
may  he  admitted  through  them  in  respiration  with  a  freedom 
corresponding  to  the  increased  action  of  the  chest.  Without  this, 
the  sides  of  these  pliant  tuhes  would  fall  together,  and  we  should 
he  suffocated  hy  exertion  or  passion.  Let  us  consider  how  many 
muscles  are  comhined  in  the  single  act  of  hreathing — how  many 
are  added  in  the  act  of  coughing — how  these  are  changed  and 
modified  in  sneezing ; — let  us  reflect  on  the  various  comhinations 
of  muscles  of  the  throat,  windpipe,  tongue,  lips,  in  speaking  and 
singing,*  and  we  shall  he  ahle  justly  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
muscles  which  are  associated  with  the  proper  or  simple  act  of 
dilating  and  compressing  the  chest.  But  how  much  more 
numerous  are  the  changes  wrought  upon  these  muscles  when 
nature  employs  them  in  the  douhle  capacity  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  not  in  the  language  of  sounds  merely, 
hut  in  the  language  of  expression  of  the  countenance  also ;  for 
certainly  the  one  is  as  much  their  office  as  the  other.' 

*  Let  us  see  how  the  machine  works.  Ohserve  a  man  threat- 
ened with  sufibcation  :  remark  the  sudden  and  wild  energy  that 
pervades  every  feature ;  the  contractions  of  the  throat,  the  gasp- 
ing and  the  spasmodic  twitchings  of  his  face,  the  heaving  of  his 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  how  he  stretches  his  hand  and  catches 
Hke  a  drowning  man.  These  are  efibrts  made  under  the  oppres- 
sive intolerable  sensation  at  his  heart ;  and  the  means  which 
nature  employs,  to  guard  and  preserve  the  animal  machine,  giving 
to  the  vital  organ  a  sensibility  that  excites  to  the  utmost  exertion.' 
— Anaiomy  of  ExpreasUmj  8rd  Edition,  p.  91. 

This  last  illustration  does  not  decide  the  point  as  to  the 

*  These,  however,  are  not  primitive  or  instinctive  asHOciationa,  the  claM 
that  we  are  most  interested  in  tracing  out  at  present. 
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dependence  of  the  contortion  of  the  features  upon  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  intense  pain  supposed 
would  excite  every  part  of  the  body  by  direct  action.  The 
previous  remarks  on  the  necessity  there  is  for  movements  of 
the  respiratory  passages, — the  throat,  mouth,  and  nostrils, — 
to  accompany  the  action  of  the  lungs,  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  author's  view. 

But  that  the  action  on  the  face  is  not  wholly  a  conse- 
quence of  respiratory  excitement,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
expression  of  the  eyes,  for  this  in  no  way  ministers  to  the 
breathing  function.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  the  facial  expression  is  due  to 
the  sympathy  or  association  of  the  parts  with  the  movements 
of  the  lungs,  there  still  remains  a  source  of  independent  ex- 
citement derived  from  the  brain  at  first  hand,  and  through  the 
same  common  impulse  that  affects  the  respiratory,  the  vocal, 
and  other  organs.  This  distinctness  of  action  is  recognized 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Mtiller. 

13.  In  tracing  out  systematically  and  minutely  the  physi- 
cal accompaniments  of  states  of  feeling,  there  is  observable  a 
broad  and  fundamental  division  into  two  classes — namely, 
effects  of  movement  through  the  muscidar  system,  and  organic 
effects,  or  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  viscera  and  glandu- 
lar organs.  Let  us  consider  first  the  Movements.  We  find 
certain  muscles  more  particularly  acted  on  under  feeling,  and 
named,  for  that  reason,  muscles  of  Expression.  Of  those 
more  susceptible  regions,  our  attention  is  specially  called  to 
the  Face. 

The  muscles  of  the  face,  whereby  all  the  movements  are 
sustained,  are  ananged  round  three  distinct  centres, — ^thc 
Eyes,  the  Nose,  and  the  MoutL  The  mouth  has  the  largest 
number  of  muscles,  and  is  the  most  easily  affected  by  states 
of  feeling.     The  nose  is  the  least  endowed  with  mobility. 

The  muscles  of  the  Eyebrow  have  been  already  pointed 
out.  The  occi'pito-frontalis  descends  over  the  forehead,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  eyebrow  ;  this  it  raises  or  arches.  It  is 
opposed  by  the  corruyator  supercUit,  which  corrugates  or 
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wrinkles  the  forehead,  drawing  the  eyebrows  together.  These 
are  pre-eminently  muscles  of  expression,  although  also  em- 
ployed as  voluntary  muscles  for  the  purposes  of  vision.  They 
are  emotionally  moved  by  opposite  states  of  feeling,  the  one 
in  the  more  pleasing  emotions,  the  other  in  pain,  doubt,  and 
embarrassment ;  and  the  appearance  that  they  cause  to  a 
spectator  suggests,  by  association,  the  corresponding  states  of 
mind.  The  orbicular  rmuicle  of  the  eyelids,  which  closes  the 
eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sphincter,  like  the  muscle  surround- 
ing the  mouth,  and  coni^tituting  the  lips.  This  is  opposed 
by  the  levator  palpebrce,  or  the  elevating  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  opens  the  eye,  both  voluntarily  and  under  emo- 
tion. The  tensor  tarsi  '  is  a  very  thin,  small  muscle,  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  resting  against  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis.' 

*  The  cormgator  muscle,  being  fixed  at  its  inner  extremity, 
draws  the  eyebrow  and  eyelid  inwards,  and  throws  the  skin  into 
perpendicular  lines  or  folds,  as  in  firowning.  The  occipito-frontalis 
will,  on  the  contrary,  elevate  the  brow,  and  wrinkle  the  skin 
transversely ;  which  actions  are  so  irequently  repeated  by  most 
persons,  and  so  constantly  by  some  of  a  particular  temperament, 
that  the  skin  is  marked  permanently  by  lines  in  the  situations 
just  referred  to.  The  orbicular  muscle  is  the  sphincter  of  the 
eyelids.  It  closes  them  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  them 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  its  fixed  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  levator  palpebrsd  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
orbicular  muscle ;  for  it  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  uncovers  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  The  tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelid  towards  the 
nose,  and  presses  the  orifices  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  may  thus  facilitate  the 
entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  ducts,  and  promote  their  passage 
towards  the  nose/ — Quain. 

14.  The  muscles  of  the  Nose  are,  first,  the  pyramidal^ 
*  which  rests  on  the  nasal  bone,  and  appears  like  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  occipito-frontalis,  with  whose  fibres  it  is  inti- 
mately connected.  It  extends  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
about  half-way  down,  where  it  becomes  tendinous,  and  unites 
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with  the  compressor  naris.  Its  chief  effect  seems  to  be  that 
of  giving  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the  frontal  muscle ; 
it  also  wrinkles  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nose.' 

The  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose  lies  along  the  side 
and  wing  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit  to  the  upper  lip.  It  raises  the  wing  of  the  nose  and  the 
upper  lip  together. 

The  compressor  naris  '  is  a  thin,  small  triangular  muscle, 
which  lies  close  upon  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  side  of 
the  nose,  being  transverse  from  without  inwards  and  upwards.' 
Contrary  to  its  name,  the  principal  action  of  it  must  be  to 
expand  the  nostril  by  raising  the  lateral  cartilage.  This  is  an 
action  in  obvious  harmony  with  respiration,  seeing  that  it 
opens  the  nasal  passage. 

The  depressor  aloe  nasi  *  is  a  small  flat  muscle,  lying  be- 
tween the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip,  with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  connected.* 

Of  these  and  other  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  traceable 
on  the  small  cartilages  of  the  nose,  the  only  considerable  or 
powerful  muscle  is  the  Common  Elevator  of  the  Lip  and  Nose, 
which  is  thoroughly  under  the  command  of  the  will,  and 
produces  a  very  marked  contortion  of  feature,  wrinkling  the 
nose  and  raising  the  upper  lip.  In  expressing  disgust  at  a 
bad  smell,  this  muscle  is  strongly  brought  into  play,  and 
thence  it  comes  to  be  employed  in  expressing  disgusts  gene- 
rally.   It  is,  however,  employed  without  any  such  intention. 

15.  There  are  nine  muscles  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  Mouth.  One  of  them,  the  orbictdaris,  is  single, 
and  surrounds  and  forms  the  aperture  itself ;  the  other  eight 
are  pairs,  and  radiate  from  this  as  from  a  centre. 

The  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip  extends  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  orbit  to  the  upper  lip,  lying  close  to  the  border 
of  the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose.  When  the  lip  is 
i-aised  without  raising  the  nose,  which  is  not  a  very  easy  act, 
this  muscle  is  the  instrument. 

The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  motUh  *  lies  beneath  the 
preceding,  and  partly  concealed  by  it' 
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*The  zygomatid  are  two  narrow  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres,  extending  obliquely  from  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being  larger  ami 
longer  than  the  other.'  The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  zygomatic  muscles,  serve  to  retract  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  in  smiling;  they  are  therefore  muscles  of  er- 
pression. 

The  two  first  of  these  four  muscles  are  concerned  in 
raising  the  upper  lip,  but  they  do  not  act  very  powerfully,  or 
conspicuously.  In  fact,  the  upper  lip  is  a  feature  remarkable 
for  fixity,  as  compsured  with  the  imder  lip,  and  is  not  often 
elevated  in  man ;  and  on  the  occasions  when  it  is  raised,  this 
is  done  by  the  common  elevator  rather  than  by  its  own  pro- 
per muscles: 

The  region  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  three  muscles,  the 
depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  depressor  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  the  elevator  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  lies  at  the  side  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  being  extended  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  lower  jaw. 

The  depressor  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  small  square  muscle, 
Ijdng  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  chin  than  the  preceding, 
by  which  it  is  partly  concealed.  It  arises  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip  ;  its 
fibres  become  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  mouth,  having  been  previously  united  with  those  of  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  sida 

The  elevator  of  the  lower  lip  arises  from  a  slight  pit  below 
the  teeth-sockets  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  middle  line  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tegument  of  the  chin,  which  it 
lifts  when  in  action. 

The  remaining  muscles  of  the  mouth  are  unconnected 
with  either  jaw,  having  a  sort  of  middle  position  between 
them. 

'  At  each  side  of  the  face,  in  the  part  called  the  "  cheek," 
is  a  muscle — the  buccinator;  and,  round  the  margin  of  the 
mouth,  one — the  orbicularis  oris.' 
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'  The  huxinator  is  a  thin,  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
qaadrilateral  in  fij^iire,  occupying  the  interval  between  the 
jaws.'  This  muscle  ia  exerted  in  maaticatiag  the  food,  aud 
receives  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  the  masseter,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  mas- 
tication. 

The  orbicularis  oris  'brfongs  to  the  class  of  sphincter 
muscles,  and,  like  them,  is  elliptic  in  form,  and  composed  of 
concentric  fibres,  so  placed  as  to  surround  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  fibres  are  not  con- 
tinued from  one  lip  into  the  other.  The  muscle  is  flat  and 
thin ;  its  inner  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  lips,  labial  glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
the  external  with  the  skin  and  the  fibres  of  the  different 
muscles  which  converge  towards  the  margin  of  the  mouth.' 

'  The  apertore  of  the  mouth  is  saeceptible  of  cODSiderable 
dilatation  and  conlractioD ;  the  former  being  afiected  by  the 
diSerent  moecles  which  convei^e  to  it,  and  wbicb  may  be  com- 
pared to  retractors  drawing',  with  difibrent  degrees  of  obliquity, 
the  lips,  or  their  anglea,  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  points 
of  attachment.  The  elevators  are  neoessarily  placed  at  the  upper 
part  uf  the  face,  the  depressors  in  the  opposite  situation,  and  the 
proper  retractors  on  each  siile ;  and  these  are  the  sygomatici  and 
the  buccinators.  The  bnccinators  also  contract  and  compreas 
tlie  cheeks  ;  this  power  is  brought  into  play  when  any  snbstance 
becomes  lodged  in  the  interval  between  them  and  the  Jaws.' 

16.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confine  the  wave  of 
movement  to  the  Face,  although  this  is  the  region  where  it 
is  pre-eminent  The  Voice  acts  in  concert,  giving  forth 
sounds  that  are  characteristically  different  under  joy  or  woe, 
affection  or  rage,  (The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs  ia 
described  in  a  separate  section.)  Among  muscles  specially 
affected  under  mental  states,  we  ahould  not  omit  the 
Diaphragm. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  into  agitation 
under  a  wave  of  strong  feeling ;  the  movements,  gesticulations, 
and  carriage  of  the  frame  at  any  one  moment  are  confidently 
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referred  to  as  proof  of  a  certain  emotional  stata  In  Joyful 
moods,  an  abundance  of  gesticulation  is  often  displayed  in 
company  with  the  play  of  the  features  and  the  voice.  In 
Sorrow,  there  is  sometimes  a  wild  frantic  excitement,  but 
more  commonly  we  observe  the  inaction  and  collapse  of  the 
moving  members  generally.  In  Wonder,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  liveliness  of  movement ;  so  in  Kage ;  while  a  tremulous 
quaking  is  the  characteristic  of  Fear. 

17.  I  must  next  advert  to  the  Organic  effects  of  emotion, 
which  are  quite  equal  in  point  of  importance  to  the  muscular. 
The  viscera  and  glandular  organs  that  are  known  to  be  the 
most  decisively  acted  on  are  the  following  : — 

(1.)  The  Louckrymcd  Oland  and  Sac.  The  Anatomy  of 
this  part  has  been  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  its  associated 
organ,  the  Eye.  The  effusion  of  Tears  from  the  gland  is 
constantly  going  on  during  waking  hours.  Certain  states  of 
emotion, — tenderness,  grief,  excessive  joy,— cause  the  liquid 
to  be  secreted  and  poured  out  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to 
moisten  the  eye,  and  overflow  upon  the  cheek.  By  this 
outpouring,  a  relief  ia  often  experienced  under  oppressive 
pain,  the  physical  circumstance  being  apparently  the  dis- 
charging of  the  congested  vessels  of  the  brain.  A  strong 
sensibility  undoubtedly  lodges  in  the  lachrymal  organ,  the 
proof  of  a  high  cerebral  connexion.  The  ordinary  and 
healthy  flow  of  this  secretion,  when  conscious,  is  connected 
with  a  comfortable  and  genial  feeling ;  in  the  convulsive  sob, 
not  only  is  the  quantity  profuse,  but  the  quality  would 
appear  to  be  changed  to  a  strong  brine. 

(2.)  The  Sexual  Organs.  These  organs  are  both  sources 
of  feeling  when  directly  acted  on,  and  the  recipients  of 
influence  from  the  brain  under  many  states  of  feeling  other- 
wise arising.  They  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  £act 
that  our  emotions  are  not  governed  by  the  brain  alone,  but 
by  that  in  conjunction  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
No  cerebral  change  is  known  to  take  place  at  puberty; 
nevertheless,  a  grand  extension  of  the  emotional  suscepti- 
bilities is  manifest  at  that  season.    Although  the  organs  may 
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not  receive  their  appropriate  stimulation  from  without,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  full  development,  as  an  additional 
echo  to  the  nervous  waves  diffused  from  the  cerebrum,  alters 
the  whole  tone  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  like  the  addition 
of  a  new  range  of  pipes  to  a  wind  instrument  It  is  the  con- 
tribution of  a  resonant,  as  well  as  of  a  sensitive  part 

(3.)  The  Digestive  Organs,  These  have  been  already  folly 
described;  and  their  influence  upon  the  mental  state  has 
also  been  dwelt  upon.  In  the  present  connexion,  we  have  to 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  consider- 
able emotion  passes  over  us  without  telling  upon  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,  either  to  quicken  or  to  depress  them. 
All  the  depressing  and  perturbing  passions  are  known  to 
take  away  appetite,  to  arrest  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  bowels,  &c  A  hilarious  excitement,  within 
limits,  stimulates  those  functions ;  although  joy  may  be  so 
intense  as  to  produce  the  perturbing  effect ;  in  which  case, 
however,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  genuine  charm  or  fasci- 
nation is  apt  to  give  place  to  mere  tumultuous  passion. 

The  influence  of  the  feelings  in  digestion  is  seen  in  a 
most  palpable  form  in  the  process  of  Salivation.  In  Fear,  the 
mouth  is  parched  by  the  suppression  of  the  flow  of  the 
saliva  :  a  precise  analogy  to  what  takes  place  with  the  gastric 
juice  in  the  stomach. 

An  equally  signal  example  in  the  same  connexion  is  the 
choking  sensation  in  the  throat  during  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 
The  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
beginning  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
spasmodically  contracted.  The  remarkable  sensibility  of  this 
part  during  various  emotions,  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a 
higher  degree  of  the  sensibility  of  the  intestine  generally. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  effect  is  considerable  in  mass,  although 
wanting  in  acuteness.  In  pleasurable  emotion  even^  a  titilla- 
tion  of  the  throat  is  sometimes  perceptible. 

(4)  The  Skin,  The  cutaneous  perspiration  is  liable  to  be 
acted  on  during  strong  feelings.    The  cold  sweat  from  fear  or 
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depressing  passion,  is  a  sudden  discharge  from  the  sudorific 
glands  of  the  skin.  We  know,  from  the  altered  odour  of  the 
insensible  or  gaseous  perspiration  during  strong  excitement, 
how  amenable  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  to  this  cause.  It 
may  be  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pleasurable  elation 
exerts  a  genial  influence  on  all  those  functions. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  would  apply  to  the  Kidneys. 

(5.)  The  Heart,  The  propulsive  power  of  the  heart's 
action  varies  with  mental  states  as  well  with  physical  health 
and  vigour.  Some  feelings  are  stimidants  to  add  to  the 
power,  while  great  pains,  fright,  and  depression  reduce  the 
actioa  MttUer  remarks  above,  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
heart  is  a  proof  of  the  greai  range  of  an  emotional  wave ;  or 
its  extending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  cerebral  nerves  to 
parts  affected  by  the  sympathetic  nerva 

(6.)  The  Lungs,  The  quotations  above  given,  from  Mliller 
and  Bell,  sufficiently  express  the  influence  of  emotional  states 
on  the  movements  of  respiration.  The  immediate  effect  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  movements  will  be  to  increase  or 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  two  gases— oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid — at  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  We  cannot  show 
that  this  exchange  is  influenced,  through  the  nerves,  other- 
wise than  by  the  altered  energy  of  the  breathing  movements. 

(7.)  The  Lacteal  Oland  in  woman.  Besides  the  six 
organs  now  enumerated  as  common  to  the  two  sexes,  we  must 
reckon  the  speciality  of  women,  namely,  the  Secretion  of  the 
Milk.  Like  all  the  others,  this  secretion  is  genial,  comfort- 
able, and  healthy,  during  some  states  of  mind,  while  depress- 
ing passions  check  and  poison  it  As  an  additional  seat  of 
sensibility,  and  an  additional  resonance  to  the  diffused  wave 
of  feeling,  the  organ  might  be  expected  to  render  the  female 
temperament  to  a  certain  degree  more  emotional  than  the  male, 
especially  after  child-bearing  has  brought  it  into  full  play. 

18.  The  question  now  presents  itself :  can  any  general  law 
be  pointed  out  as  giving  a  clue  to  this  blending  of  physical 
effects  with  states  of  feeling  ? 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  facts  may  be  brought 
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under  the  following  principle,  namely,  that  stcUes  of  pleamire 
are  connected  wUk  an  increase^  and  stales  of  pain  vriih  an 
abatement^  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  functions. 

Let  us  first  revert  to  the  known  Agents,  or  stimulants,  of 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  compare  them  with  their  opposites. 
B^inning  with  the  muscular  Feelings,  it  ia  known  that 
exercise  is  pleasurable  only  when  we  are  expending  surplus 
energy,  and  thereby  making  the  blood  to  course  through  the 
system  more  rapidly.  Both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are 
quickened  by  bodily  exercise ;  while  an  accumulation  of  force, 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  restrain,  finds  a  vent  Let  the 
stage  of  fatigue,  however,  be  reached,  and  let  the  spur  to 
exertion  be  still  continued,  we  then  witness  the  concurring 
circumstances  of  the  sense  of  pain,  and  the  lowering  of  vital 
energy.  When  exercise  is  prolonged  to  the  point  of  painful 
fatigue,  there  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  given  ofiT  by  the  lungs,  showing  an  enfeebled  respiration. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  likewise  enfeebled,  and  thus  upon 
two  vital  organs  has  fallen  an  abatement  of  energy.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  digestive  power  is  reduced  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Then,  as  to  Muscular  Bepose,  a  feeling  highly  pleasurable, 
especially  if  the  amount  of  exercise  has  been  well  adjusted  to 
the  strength,  the  generalization  is  not  less  applicable.  What 
happens  in  resting  after  exertion  is  evidently  this : — The 
muscles  have  expended  all  their  surplus  energy,  and  in  so 
doing  have  stimulated  several  of  the  vital  functions,  such  as 
the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  the  Skin.  The  Digestive  function 
is  not  directly  quickened  under  exercise,  but  rather  retarded 
by  the  concentrating  of  the  nervous  currents  in  the  muscles. 
Still,  much  good  has  been  efiected  by  the  exalted  operation 
of  these  other  organs ,  and  now,  at  the  stage  of  repose,  the 
power  hitherto  compelled  into  one  exclusive  direction,  being 
set  free,  returns  to  the  other  parts,  and  especially  to  the 
Digestive  functions,  whose  exaltation  through  that  circum- 
stance coincides  with  the  ))leasant  sensibility  of  the  resting 
posture.   Thus,  while  in  Kepose  we  have  the  cessation  of  one 
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vital  energy,  a  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  several 
others :  the  organic  functions  generally  are  heightened,  as 
the  mental  and  the  muscular  activities  subside. 

Eegarding  the  Sensations  of  Organic  Life,  commentary  is 
almost  superfluous.  There  are  but  few  seeming  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  that  organic  pains  are  connected  with  the  loss  of 
power  in  some  vital  function,  and  organic  pleasures  with  the 
opposite.  Wounds,  hurts,  diseases,  suffocation,  thirst,  hunger, 
nausea,  are  so  many  assaults  upon  our  vitality.  Taken  in  the 
gross,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  tendency.  As 
to  the  exceptions,  the  study  of  them,  in  sogie  instances  at 
least,  serves  to  elucidate  the  principle.  Gold  is  a  painful 
agent ;  yet  we  know  that  it  increases  the  functional  activity 
of  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  lungs,  and  the  digestion — 
depressing  only  one  organ,  the  skin.  We  may  hence  infer 
that  the  skin  is  an  organ  of  greater  sensibility  than  any  of 
these  others.  The  stimulation  is  sometimes  obtained  without 
the  depression,  as  in  the  reaction  after  a  cold  bath,  whereby  the 
skin  recovers  its  tone ;  the  whole  effect  is  then  exhilarating. 
WTien  this  is  not  so,  we  may  still  desire  to  procure  the  organic 
advantage,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  skin  pain;  as  in  walk- 
ing out  on  a  cold  day  in  winter. 

Another  apparent  exception  is  the  occasional  absence  of 
all  pain  in  the  sick  bed ;  also  the  happy  elation  sometimes 
shown  in  the  last  moments  of  life.  These  cases  prove,  what 
we  are  already  prepared  for,  by  the  example  of  muscular 
repose  already  cited,  that  a  high  condition  of  all  the  vital 
functions  is  not  necessary  to  agreeable  sensibility ;  and  open 
up  the  important  enquiry,  which  of  these  functions  are  most 
connected  with  our  happiness,  and  which  least  ?  It  is  clear 
that  great  muscular  energy,  exerted  or  possessed,  is  not  an 
immediate  essential,  although  an  indirect  adjunct  of  consi- 
derable valua  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  power  of  digestion, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  animal  heat,  are  indispensable.  There 
are  states  of  inanition,  of  indigestion,  and  of  chillness,  that 
would  sink  the  loftiest  spirit  into  despair.  Thus  it  may  be, 
that  the  comfort  of  the  bed-ridden  patient,  and  the  placidity 
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of  the  dying  moments,  are  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fact,  that 
disease  has  overtaken  chiefly  the  functions  that  least  partici- 
pate in  our  sensitive  life.  Painless  extinction  is  in  this  way 
contrasted  with  suffering  continued  through  a  long  life.  There 
are  parts  whose  derangement  is  not  felt  till  on  the  eve  of  a 
fatal  issue ;  there  are  others  that  cannot  be  impaired  without 
making  the  fact  known,  and  that  may  work  ill  for  many  years 
before  causing  death.  Even  the  organs  most  connected  with 
mind,  next  to  the  brain,  may  undergo  morbid  changes  that  do 
not  prevent  them  from  giving  their  usual  genial  response  tk)  a 
pleasurable  wava  Obstructed  bowels  will  quench  more  hap- 
piness than  certain  kinds  of  organic  disease  of  the  intestines. 
The  lungs  are  sometimes  at  the  last  stage  of  decay  before 
affecting  the  enjoyment  of  the  patient ;  while  the  healthiest 
man  is  distressed  by  partial  suffocatioa 

When  we  pass  from  the  Organic  Feelings  to  the  Sensa- 
tions of  the  five  senses,  we  miss  the  same  decided  coincidences. 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  for  example,  the  rule  might  hold  with  those 
sensations  that  involve  important  vital  organs  as  the  Stomach 
and  the  Lungs,  but  scarcely  with  the  proper  sensibilities  of 
the  senses.  A  taste  merely  sweet,  without  being  a  relish, 
gives  pleasure ;  but  we  cannot,  in  this  instance,  assign  any 
marked  increase  of  vital  function.  A  bitter  taste  can  even 
operate  as  a  tonic.  So  with  odours.  We  have  sweet  odours 
that  are  sickly,  in  other  words,  depressing ;  and  although 
some  of  the  mal-odours  may  lower  the  vital  power,  this  does 
not  always  happen,  and  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
pain  and  the  lowering  of  the  functions. 

Soft  and  agreeable  touches  have  an  effect  on  the  mind 
somewhat  analogous  to  agreeable  warmth ;  but  we  cannot 
attribute  the  same  physical  consequences  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  smart,  far  from 
diminishing  the  energies,  rather  excites  them  for  a  time  at 
least ;  so  that  here  too  the  induction  would  appear  to  fail 

The  pleasures  of  Hearing  and  Sight  are  probably  accom- 
panied with  increased  vital  energy  to  some  extent  When  a 
person  is  brought  from  confinement  in  the  dark  to  the  light 
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of  day,  there  is  observed  a  rise  in  the  pulsation  and  in  the 
breathing,  which  is  so  far  in  favour  of  the  general  doctrine. 
Still  we  cannot  contend,  that  the  degree  of  augmented  vital 
energy  corresponds  always  with  the  degree  of  the  pleasura 
In  short,  the  principle  that  served  us  so  well  in  summing  up 
most  of  the  organic  pleasures  and  pains,  does  not  apparently 
hold  in  the  five  senses.  Some  additional  mode  of  action 
must  be  sought  for,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  theory  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  But  before  enquiring  into  this  supple- 
mentary law,  let  us  complete  the  survey  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  the  one  already  announced,  by  viewing  the  accompani- 
ments of  feeling  under  another  aspect 

19.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  physical  agents  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  have  ascertained  that  in  a  number  of 
cases,  these  are  agents  of  bodily  exaltation  or  depression. 
This  does  not  exhaust  the  evidence.  Another  set  of  proofs 
is  furnished  by  studying  the  manifestations  imder  the  opposing 
mental  conditions,  which  will  bring  under  review  other  plea- 
sures and  pains  besides  those  arising  from  the  Senses. 

What,  then,  is  the  universally  observed  expression  of 
pleasure,  no  matter  how  originating?  Can  it  be  better 
described  than  in  the  synonyms  of  the  word  pleasure, — 
such  epithets  as  lively,  animated,  gay,  cheerful,  hilarious, 
applied  to  the  movements  and  expression, — all  tending  to 
suggest  that  our  energies  are  exalted  for  the  time.  In  joyful 
moods,  the  features  are  dilated ;  the  voice  is  full  and  strong ; 
the  gesticulation  is  abimdant ;  the  very  thoughts  are  richer. 
In  the  gambols  of  the  young,  we  see  to  advantage  the  coupling 
of  the  two  facts — mental  delight,  and  bodily  energy.  Intro- 
duce some  acute  misery  into  the  mind  at  that  moment,  and 
all  is  collapse,  as  if  one  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  heart  (I 
leave  out  of  account  at  present  the  one  form  of  uproarious 
and  convulsive  grief.)  A  medical  diagnosis  would  show^ 
beyond  question,  that  the  heart  and  the  lungs  were  lowered 
in  their  action  just  then;  and  there  would  be  good  grounds  for 
inferring  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

But  wc  can  be  more  particular  in  our  delineation.    The 
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expression  of  the  fiace  has  been  completelj  analyzed  by  Sir 
Charles  BelL  In  pleasing  emotions,  the  eyebrows  are  raised 
and  the  mouth  dilated,  the  whole  effect  being  to  open  up  the 
countenance ;  in  painful  emotions,  the  corrugator  of  the  eye- 
brow acts  according  to  its  name ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  together, 
and  perhaps  depressed  at  the  angles,  by  the  operation  of  the 
proper  muscle.  Now,  in  the  cheerful  expression,  there  ia 
obviously  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  energy  put 
forth ;  a  number  of  comparatively  powerful  muscles  have  been 
prompted  to  contract  through  their  entire  ranga  Here  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  general  principle.  It  might  seem 
hard  to  say,  why  nature  selected  those  muscles  for  more 
especial  stimulation  when  the  bodily  powers  respond  to  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  These  preferences  are  obviously  a  part  of 
our  constitution.  So  far  the  case  accords  with  our  view.  But 
turn  now  to  the  painful  expression,  and  what  do  we  find? 
An  apparently  mixed  effect*  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
relaxation  of  those  parts  that  were  made  tense  under  a 
pleasurable  wave,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  If  this 
were  all,  the  proof  would  be  complete ;  the  state  of  pain 
would  be  accompanied  with  loss  of  muscular  energy  in  the 
features  of  the  face.  But  this  is  not  all  It  would  appear 
that  new  muscles  are  brought  into  play,  for  example,  the 
corrugator  of  the  eyebrows,  the  orbicular  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  if  energy 
has  been  withdrawn  from  one  class,  another  class  has  been 
concurrently  stimulated  It  is  not  then  loss,  but  traiutferencef 
of  power  that  we  witness.    It  was  from  looking  at  the  matter 

*  *  In  torrow,  a  goDeral  languor  pervadee  the  wholo  countenance.  The 
violence  and  tension  of  grief,  the  lamentationB  and  the  tumult,  like  aU  strong 
excitements,  gradually  exhaust  the  frame.  Sadness  and  regret,  with  depres- 
sion of  spirits  and  fond  recollections,  succeed;  and  lassitude  of  the  whole 
body,  with  dejection  of  the  face  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  are  the  moft 
striking  characteristics.  The  lips  are  relaxed,  and  the  lower  juw  drops ;  the 
upper  eyelid  falls  and  half  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  eye  is  frequently 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  eyebrows  take  an  inclination  similar  to  that  which 
the  depressors  of  the  angles  of  the  lips  give  to  the  mouth.* — Anatomy  •/ 
Jueprfstion,  p.  161. 
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in  this  light,  that  Mliller  declared  the  selection  of  some 
muscles  to  be  acted  on  under  pleasure,  and  others  under  pain, 
as  inexplicable ;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  spoke  of  the  depressor  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  as  a  specific  muscle  in  the  expression 
of  pain.  A  closer  investigation,  however,  will  show  that  even 
this  putting  forth  of  energy  under  pain,  which  appears  so 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principle  above  enunciated,  is 
really  in  keeping  with  that  principle.  It  is  the  play  of 
certain  muscles  of  small  calibre,  whose  contraction  makes  the 
relaxation  of  the  larger  muscles  more  complete.  By  a  very 
slight  putting  forth  of  power,  we  can  impart  such  a  pose  to 
the  active  organs  generally,  as  enables  them  more  thoroughly 
to  renounce  all  stimulation,  to  disengage  vital  energy  for 
behoof  of  the  other  parts.  Thus,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  limbs,  we  can  carry  the 
relaxation  of  the  extensors  (the  really  energetic  muscles) 
much  farther  than  would  happen  by  suspending  their  own 
proper  stimulus.  So  in  the  face.  A  certain  slight  exertion 
of  the  corrugator  of  the  eyebrows,  perfects  the  relaxation  of 
the  more  powerful  muscle  that  elevates  the  eyebrows ;  the 
occurrence  of  a  small  stream  of  energy  in  the  orbicular  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  depressor  of  the  angle,  assists  the  zygoma- 
tics and  buccinators  in  relaxing  themselves  to  the  full.  By  the 
employment  of  a  small  force,  we  may  be  supposed  to  release 
a  still  greater  quantity ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  positive  exertion 
of  those  muscles  that  operate  under  pain,  merely  co-operates 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  discharge  or  renunciation  of 
energy  on  the  whole.  I  venture  to  say,  that  but  for  this 
effect,  they  would  not  be  stimulated  at  all  in  depressing 
emotions ;  were  it  not  that  the  outlay  is  more  than  repaid  by 
a  saving,  they  would  continue  unmoved  in  those  circumstances. 
Why  is  it  that  a  forced  sadness  of  the  countenance  makes 
the  heart  better, — that  the  employment  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  energy  serves  to  compose  the  body  and  the  limbs 
to  rest  after  fatigue  ?  Simply  that  the  goieral  mass  of  muscle 
may  attain  the  maximum  of  relaxation  ;  a  result  gained  only 
by  the  contraction  of  some  portions.     The  body  being  moved 
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at  all  points  between  opposing  forces,  we  cannot  relax  every 
muscle  of  the  body  at  once  ;  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  relax 
those  that  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
are  the  greatest  in  mass  and  energy  ;  which  neceasitates  the 
contraction  of  auch  as  are  opposed  to  them,  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  tension  of  some  members  under  pain  does  not  invali- 
date, but  rather  confirms,  the  principle  in  question. 

Another  exception  is  the  energetic  expression  prompted 
by  acute  pains.  N^o  one  can  say  in  the  case  of  a  man 
starting  from  a  violent  scald,  that  there  is  a  relaxation  of 
muscular  energy ;  there  is  most  manifestly  the  contrary. 
This  seems  a  flat  contradiction  to  our  doctrina  In  truth, 
however,  this  ia  the  operation  of  another  law  of  the  consti- 
tution submerging  at  the  moment  the  main  principle,  but 
only  to  make  it  emerge  in  still  stronger  relief  Sudden  and 
acute  pain  Is  a  stimulant  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  system. 
These  become  all  alive  for  the  instant,  and  throw  a  violent 
current  into  the  moving  members,  inspiring  a  temporary 
flpaemodic  energy.  Nothing  could  be  more  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained  than  the  appearance 
thus  presented.  But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
In  the  first  place,  this  spasmodic  burst  has  drawn  away  the 
regular  supply  of  nerve  force  from  the  organic  functions ;  all 
which  wOl  be  found  to  he  seriously  impaired  on  the  occasion ; 
BO  that,  at  beat,  there  is  but  a  disturbance  of  the  usually 
healthy  direction  of  the  vital  power.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
consider  what  happens  at  the  end ;  how  frigbtrul  the  pros- 
tration that  follows  this  painful  stimulation.  We  shall  then 
be  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  power  has  been  profusely 
sacrificed,  although  from  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  to 
an  acute  stimulus,  there  was  for  a  time  a  manifestation  of 
unusual  energy.* 


•  ■  In  p&in,  the  bi>d;  ia  eiertod  to  Tialeat  tenaion,  and  all  the  emotlmia 
and  pawioQS  olliud  to  pain,  or  having  thoir  origin  uid  foundalJon  id  painfiil 
WiwatiDni^  huTo  tbi»  general  distiiulion  ot  chanutar,  tliat  thtao  is  an  enar- 
gstio  action  or  tremor,  the  nBvvl  of  oaivemal  and  greit  eidUnieDL  II 
mnrt  »t  tlie  nme  time  b«  nmembcrcd,  that  all  ths  [isniiinii  of  thia  cIbm, 
IS 
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20.  The  consideration  of  the  two  great  convulsive  out- 
bursts— ^Laughter  and  Sobbing — ^belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
subject 

I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  causes  of  UmgTUer : 
enough  that  it  is  a  joyful  expression.  The  principal  in  the 
case  is  the  Diaphragm,  all  else  is  subordinate  and  secondary. 
That  large  muscle,  which  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
act  of  inspiration,  its  contraction  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  is  convulsed  in  laughter;  in  other  words,  it 
is  made  to  undergo  a  series  of  rapid  and  violent  contrac- 
tions. Some  great  accession  of  stimulus  from  the  brain  has 
reached  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  person  'dmws 
a  full  breath,  and  throws  it  out  in  interrupted,  short,  and 
audible  cachinnations.'  A  charge  of  nervous  power  has  been 
generated  somewhere,  and  is  here  discharged  into  the  great 
muscle  of  inspiration.  The  concurring  or  subsidiary  actions 
also  indicate  an  increcise  of  power.  When  the  laughter  is 
audible,  we  know  that  the  vocal  chords  have  been  made 
tense  through  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  features  also  participate,  and  put  on  the  expansive  attitude 
at  its  fullest  stretcL  Whether,  therefore,  we  look  at  the 
principal,  or  at  the  accessory,  movements  in  laughter,  they 
alike  imply  that  new  power  has  been  evolved  somewhere ; 
and  it  is  next  to  be  seen,  whether  this  is  a  real  addition  to 
the  general  vitality,  or  merely  a  transference  from  one  part 
to  another,  impoverishing  some  organs,  while  violentiy  stimu- 
lating others,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  convulsions 
of  pain.  Now,  except  in  excessive  and  immoderate  laughter, 
or  unusual  depression  of  the  system,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  vital  function  is  starved,  through  the  amount  of  force 
discharged  in  tliis  violent  manifestation.  The  testimony  of 
mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  genial  operation  of  laughter ;  but 
if  digestion,  perspiration,  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs,  or 
the  action  of  the  heart,  were  weakened  to  supply  those  con- 
tome  more  immediately,  others  more  indirectly,  produce  in  the  second  stage 
exhaustion,  debility,  and  loss  of  tone  from  over-exertion.' — Anatomy  ^ 
£xpreuion,  p.  154. 
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sive  moTemeats  of  the  diaphragm,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  reaction  would  be  unequivocally  deprassing,  no  less 
than  that  of  acute  pains.  The  proof  is  decisive  that  this 
outburst  of  joyful  emotion  is  a  sudden  heightening  of  the 
powers  of  life,  which  more  especially  shows  itself  in  increased 
and  convulsive  respiration,  in  vocal  tension,  and  in  the  pleased 
expression  of  the  features. 

The  convulsive  outburst  of  jm^  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  above.  The  principal  in  the  effect  is  still  the  convulsive 
action  of  the  chest ;  hut  mark  the  difference.  The  expiration, 
which  in  the  other  was  violently  increased,  is  rendered  slow. 
The  diaphragm  must  answer  for  this  fact,  or  rather  the  no 
vouB  centres  that  maintain  it  in  operation.  These  centres, 
instead  of  overflowing',  have  become  bankrupt ;  they  cannot 
even  keep  up  the  usual  supply  of  power.  This  partial  stop- 
page, or  paralysis,  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  key  to  the  whole 
phenomenon.  To  prevent  suffocation,  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion have  to  be  stimulated  by  efforts,  like  the  application  of 
bellows  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  drowning  man  ;  which  forces 
on,  by  reaction,  an  additional  expiratory  impulse.  The  great 
declension  of  vital  energy  is  apparent.  The  accessories  attest 
the  same  fact.  The  voice  is  feebly  exerted,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  long-drawn,  melancholy  note.  The  pharynx  is 
convulsed,  and  is  incapable  of  its  rhythmical  movements  in 
swallowing.  The  features  are  relaxed,  except  in  ao  far  aa 
they  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  forced  inspiration.  These 
appearances  are  sometimes  modified,  as  when  a  robust  child 
bursts  out  in  a  violent  6t  of  crying,  expending  a  great  deal  of 
enei^y  on  the  occaaioa  Great  animal  spirits  can  afford  this 
manifestation;  and  it  may  be  little  else  than  an  outlet  for 
surplus  power,  having  less  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  But  that 
would  not  be  the  fair  or  typical  instance.  In  all  cases,  the 
reaction  shows  that  power  has  been  wasted  and  the  system 
impoverished,  the  very  opposite  of  laughter. 

The  lachrymal  effusion  is  an  accompaniment  of  grief,  but 
there  are  also  tears  of  joy.  In  the  extreme  of  merriment,  tha 
eyo  is  moistened  and  sutfused.    We  can  easily  suppose,  that 
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an  increased  vital  stimulus  of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  sao 
would  promote  the  secretion  of  the  healthy  liquid,  and  that 
this,  by  coursing  over  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
would  give  a  certain  genial  sensation,  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
happy  moods  of  tender  emotion.  The  amount  may  be  in- 
creased so  as  almost  to  reach  the  point  of  visible  drops,  and 
still  be  of  the  genial  character.  But  we  must  not  conclude 
that  the  profuse  stream  that  overflows  in  the  outburst  of 
grief,  is  merely  the  same  action  carried  one  stage  farther. 
The  common  fact  of  abundance  of  liquid  does  not  prove  that 
all  else  is  the  same.  As  we  may  have  a  profuse  salivation, 
containing  very  little  of  the  material  that  avails  for  insali- 
vating the  food,  so  we  may  have  a  profuse  lachrymal  effusion, 
caused,  not  by  the  increased,  but  by  the  diminished  action  of 
the  gland,  in  which  case  the  quality  would  be  radically 
changed.  I  make  this  assumption  partly  on  speculative 
grounds,  and  partly  because  I  think  any  one  will  recognize 
a  difference  in  the  sensation  of  the  eyelids,  when  moistened 
under  a  joyful  wave,  and  when  the  moistening  comes  of  pain 
or  depression. 

Not  only  in  painful  states,  but  also  in  extreme  instances 
of  pleasurable  emotion,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are 
congested,  and  the  effusion  of  tears  is  one  mode  of  relief 

21.  The  principle  now  contended  for  not  only  explains  a 
large  and  important  region  of  facts,  but  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  If  pleasure  were  something 
subversive  of  vital  force,  our  system  would  be  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  above  principle  were 
rigorously  true,  we  should  never  be  inwardly  moved  to  act  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  our  physical  welfare.  That  we  are 
so  moved  is,  then,  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  modifpng 
influence,  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  the  five  senses  do  not  point  to  any 
great  or  marked  increase  of  vitality ;  and  one  might  say  the 
same  of  many  of  the  special  emotions — wonder,  affection, 
power,  knowledge,  fine  art,  &c.    That  these  are  accompanied 
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by  some  increase  of  vital  power  is  proved  by  their  expres- 
sion, which  is  of  a  Uvely,  animated  kind,  whenever  the 
pleasure  is  considerabla  But  it  could  not  be  said,  that  the 
increase  of  .vigour  in  the  system  at  large  corresponds  on  all 
occasions  to  the  degree  of  the  pleasura  A  still  more  startling 
exception  is  presented  by  the  Narcotic  stimulants,  for  these 
are  known  to  debilitate  and  waste  the  powers  of  lifa  And  if 
it  be  maintained  that  this  is  only  an  after  consequence,  and 
corresponds  to  the  stage  when  the  mental  tone  has  changed 
jO  pain  and  depression,  I  reply  that  such  is  not  strictly  the 
fact ;  a  man  drinking  to  intoxication  loses  his  physical  energy 
before  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  abates ;  and  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  tobacco  and  of  opium  may  continue  under  an 
almost  total  prostration  of  the  vital  forces. 

We  are  thus  called  upon  to  qualify  the  doctrine  that 
connects  Pleasure  and  Self-conservation,  by  another  doctrine 
connecting  Pleasure  simply  with  Stimulation.  The  precise 
limits  of  this  second  principle  are  to  be  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  facts. 

22.  It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  modes  of  stimulation 
into  two  classes :  First,  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
stimulants  of  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions ;  and  secondly* 
Narcotics  and  Drugs. 

First  On  examining  the  natural  stimulants  of  the  Senses, 
what  we  appear  to  find  is  this.  Touches,  Sounds,  Sights,  are 
pleasurable  within  certain  limits  of  intensity  (excepting  per- 
haps discordant  sounds).  Pain  in  these  three  higher  senses 
arises  from  excess  in  the  stimulus  applied.  The  point  of 
excess  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  persons,  and  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times ;  and  notoriously  depends 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  system.  So  that  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  as  regards  the  sensations  of  Touch,  Hearing,  and 
Sight,  that  sensation,  as  such,  is  pleasurable  within  limits 
determined  by  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  systeuL  As 
regards  the  chemical  senses.  Taste  and  Smell,  we  cannot 
lay  down  the  rule  in  the  same  positive  manner ;  we  cannot 
affirm  the  difference  between  painful  tastes  or  odours  and 
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those  that  are  pleasant  to  be  merely  a  difference  of  acute- 
ness.  We  do  not  at  present  understand  what  are  the  distinc- 
tive modes  of  action  of  sweet  and  bitter  tastes  on  the  nervous 
substance,  and  we  may  not  say,  r^arding  tastes  and  odours^ 
that  sensation  as  such  is  pleasurable  At  all  events,  these 
pleasures  and  pains  are  not  obviously  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Conservation :  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
referable  purely  to  the  principle  of  Stimulation.  A  bad  odour 
does  not  owe  its  painful  agency  to  depression  of  vitality,  nor 
a  sweet  odour  to  the  opposite  fact 

Some  of  the  simpler  emotions  can  be  easily  explained  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  principles.  Wonder  is  a  plecisurable 
stimulant,  if  not  applied  out  of  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  system.  So  with  tender  feeling,  with  the  sentiment  of 
power,  fine  art,  &c.  Many  of  the  painful  emotions  are  asso- 
ciated with  depressing  agencies :  fear,  sorrow,  shame,  are 
familiar  examples.  These  may  also  operate  as  perverse 
stimulants,  or  irritants,  of  the  nervous  system. 

And  now,  in  the  second  place,  as  regards  narcotic  stimu- 
lation, we  have  a  series  of  substances — alcohol,  tobacco,  tea, 
opium,  haschish  (Indian  hemp),  betel-nut — that  are  pleasur- 
able, but  hardly  in  any  degree  favouring  vital  etction.  We 
may  allow  them  some  influence  in  promoting  the  physical 
vigour  for  a  brief  interval  of  time,  but  their  effect,  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  mental  tone,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mos 
that  can  be  claimed  for  them  in  that  respect  On  the  other 
side,  if  carried  beyond  certain  narrow  bounds,  they  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  human  constitution ;  and  the  principle 
of  self-conservation  is  not  always  able  to  avert  that  conse- 
quence. 

The  law  of  Stimulation,  as  a  supplementary  principle  to 
Conservation,  amounts  to  this  : — We  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  nervous  vigour  or  irritability,  which  is  converted  into  the 
full  actuality  of  pleasure,  only  when  impelled  by  shocks  that 
have  no  nutritive  tendency,  but  merely  draw  upon,  and  con- 
sume, the  accumulated  power.  If  we  apply  stimulants,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  we  do  not  dissipate  force  beyond  what  will 
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be  repaired ;  if  we  tail  short  of  that  point,  we  miss  the 
pleasure  that  oar  frame  is  able  to  sustain ;  if  we  exceed 
the  point;  we  nm  into  a  declension  or  d^eneracy.  It 
would  seem  that  we  can  afford  both  the  natural  stimula- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  a  obtain  small  amount  of  stimu- 
lating drugs,  and  yet  not  over-draw  our  allowance  of  nervous 
power. 

23.  One  might,  not  without  plausibility,  maintain  the 
position  that  Stimulation  is  the  sole  cause  of  pleasure;^  and 
that  the  nourishment  of  vital  energy  merely  enables  this  to  be 
pushed  to  greater  lengths,  without  d^enerating  into  pain. 
The  facts  would  undoubtedly  bear  this  interpretation.  It 
could  be  said  that  stimulation  of  some  kind  can  never  be 
absent ;  and  that,  by  increasing  the  vital  power,  this  stimula- 
tion, falling  on  the  refreshed  nervous  substance,  would  impart 
the  pleasurable  ton&  But  it  is  better,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  not  to  push  either  principle  to  exclusive  pre- 
dominanca  A  certain  physical  vitality,  in  some  organs  at 
least,  if  not  an  essential  condition  of  a  pleasurable  tone,  can 
always  enhance  the  effect  of  the  other  cause,  and  in  practice 
is  often  all  that  we  need  to  look  to. 

The  contrast  of  country  and  city  life  familiarly  illustrates 
the  two  principles.  The  pleasure  of  the  one  results  mainly 
from  the  conservative  and  healthy  or  vitalizing  influences, 
the  plecisure  of  the  other  from  variety  of  stimulation.  It  is 
possible  to  attain  a  measure  of  happiness  by  either  mod& 
High  health  is  not  an  essential  of  pleasure ;  the  nerves  may 
respond  to  agreeable  stimulations  in  the  midst  of  some  (not 
all)  modes  of  bodily  weakness.  The  readiness  to  take  on 
the  thrill  of  intense  plecisure  is  a  spedalUy  of  the  nervous 
constitution;  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  glandular  organs,  is  an  important  element, 
but  the  main  foundation  is  to  be  sought  in  an  endowment 
of,  in  the  case,  the  nerve  tissu&  A  man  may  have,  as  it 
were,  a  natural  genius  for  being  happy.  (For  a  further 
discussion  of  the  physical  accompaniments  of  Feeling,  see 
Appendix  B.) 
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THE  IN8TIN0TIVB  GERMS  OF  VOLITION, 

24  In  a  former  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  establish,  as 
an  important  fact  of  the  human  system,  that  our  various 
organs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  a  stimulus  proceeding  from 
the  nervous  centres,  in  the  absence  of  any  impressions  from 
without,  or  any  antecedent  state  of  feeling  whatsoever.  This 
lEEict  of  spontaneous  etctivity,  I  look  upon  as  an  essential 
prelude  to  voluntary  power,  making  indeed  one  of  the 
terms  or  elements  of  Volition ;  in  other  words.  Volition  is  a 
compound,  made  up  of  this  and  something  else. 

Neither  the  existence  of  spontaneous  actions,  nor  the 
essential  connexion  of  these  with  voluntary  actions,  has 
been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  advanced  as  a  doctrine  by  any 
writer  on  the  human  mind;  but  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  the  great  physiologist,  Miiller,  will  show  that 
he  has  been  forcibly  impressed  with  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  views, 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  source  of  voluntary  motion 
cannot  depend  on  any  conscious  conception  of  its  object ;  for 
voluntary  [I  should  say  'spontaneous,*]  motions  are  performed 
by  the  foetus  before  any  object  can  occur  to  the  mind,  before 
an  idea  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  what  the  voluntary 
motion  effects  ^  we  must  therefore  view  the  question  in  a 
much  simpler  manner.  On  what  do  the  first  voluntary 
movements  in  the  foetus  depend  ?  All  the  complex  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  voluntary  motions,  in  the  adult,  are 
here  absent  Its  own  body  is  the  sole  world  from  which  the 
obscure  conceptions  of  the  foetus  that  excite  its  actions  can 
be  derived.  The  foetus  moves  its  limbs  at  first,  not  for  the 
attainment  of  any  object,  but  solely  because  it  can  move  them. 
Since,  however,  on  this  supposition,  there  can  be  no  particular 
reason  for  the  movement  of  any  one  part,  and  the  foetus 
would  have  equal  cause  to  move  all  its  muscles  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  something  which  determines  this  or  that 
voluntary  motion  to  be  performed, — ^which  incites  the  retrao- 
tion^  first  of  this  foot  or  arm,  and  then  of  the  other/ 
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This  lost  supposition,  as  to  the  equal  tendency  of  all  tha 
muscles  to  come  into  action  through  the  spoutiiucuiis  activity 
of  the  centres,  is,  I  think,  too  absolutely  stated.  There  can 
hardly  exist  such  a  perfectly  balanced  charge  of  the  centres, 
BS  to  make  all  of  them  equally  ready  to  commence  a  stimuloa 
of  the  muacles  under  their  couti-ol,  like  the  aaa  of  Buridan 
between  the  two  bundles  of  hay.  It  will  always  happen 
that  some  one  will  be  more  prone  to  act  than  another,  from 
the  mere  state  of  constitutional  or  nutritive  vigour  I 
to  it :  and  when  that  one  has  exhausted  itself,  the 
of  some  other  may  be  expected,  Then,  as  to  the  tendency 
to  move  the  limbs  by  turns,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
alternation  is  provided  for  by  a  distinct  arrangement;  so 
tbat  when  by  any  means  a  motion  of  the  legs  is  commenced, 
that  motion  is  guided  in  an  alternating  cycle.  I  continue 
the  quotation  from  Miiller. 

'  The  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  position,  which  are 
produced  by  given  movements,  is  gained  gradually,  aud  only 
by  means  of  the  movements  themselves ;  the  fii-st  play  of  the 
will  on  single  groups  of  the  radicle  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  must  therefore  be  independent  of 
any  aim  towards  change  of  position ;  it  is  a  mere  play  of 
volition,  without  any  conception  of  the  effects  thereby  pro- 
duced in  the  Umba.  This  voluntary  [aay,  rather,  spontaneous] 
excitation  of  the  origins  of  the  nervous  tibres,  without  objects 
in  view,  gives  rise  to  motions,  changes  of  posture,  aud  conse- 
quent sensations.  Thus  a  connexion  ia  esUiUulud  in  t/te  yet 
void  mind  between  certain  sensationa  and  certain  motyms. 
When  subsequently  a  sensation  is  excited  from  without,  in 
any  one  part  of  the  body,  the  mind  will  he  already  aware 
that  the  voluntary  motion,  which  is  in  consequence  executed, 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  Umb  which  was  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion ;  the  fcetus  in  utcro  will  move  the  limb  that  is  pressed 
upon,  aud  not  all  the  limbs  simultaneously.  The  voluntary 
movements  of  animals  must  he  developed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  bird  which  begins  to  sing,  is  necessitated  by  an  ioatinct 
to  incite  the  nerves  of  its  laryngeal  muscles  to  action ;  tones 
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are  thus  produced.     By  the  repetitiua  of  this  hliod  axe 

of  TolitioD,  the  bird  at  length  learns  to  coonect  the  kind  of 

cause  with  the  character  of  the  effect  produced. 

'Wo  have  already  learned,  from  many  other  facts,  that  the 
nervous  priuciple  io  the  medulla  oblon^ta  is  in  a  state  of 
extraordinary  tension,  or  proneness  to  action ;  that  the 
slightest  change  in  its  condition  excites  a  discharge  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  as  manifested  in  laughing,  sneezing,  sobbing, 
&c.  While  the  tension  of  the  nervous  principle  is  not  dis- 
turbed, we  are  eq^oally  ready  to  excite  voluntary  movements 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  such  is  the  state  of  rest  or  inac- 
tion. Every  mental  impulse  to  motion  disturbs  the  balance 
of  this  tension,  and  causes  a  discharge  of  nervous  influence 
in  a  determinate  direction, — that  is,  excites  to  action  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  fibres  of  the  nervous  motor  apparatus.' — 
(Physiology,  p.  936-7) 

This  last  view  I  conceive  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  nature  of  nervous  energy.  The  nervous  system  may  be 
compared  to  an  organ  with  bellows  constantly  charged,  and 
ready  to  be  let  off  in  any  direction,  according  to  the  particnlar 
keys  that  are  touched.  The  stimulus  of  our  sensations  aud 
feelings,  instead  of  supplying  the  inward  power,  merely  de- 
termines the  manner  and  place  of  the  discharga  The  centres 
of  speech  and  song,  for  example,  when  fresh  and  healthy, 
either  overflow  so  as  to  commence  action  in  a  pnrely  spon- 
taneous way,  or  they  remain  undischarged  till  irritated  by 
some  external  influence,  aa,  for  example,  the  sound  of  another 
voice.  The  bird  whose  morning  song  has  lain  dormant  for  a 
time,  breaks  forth  at  the  stimulus  of  another  songster  just 
begun. 

25.  We  must  now,  therefore,  specifically  consider  what 
there  is  in  volition  over  and  above  the  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  active  impulses  upon  our  various  moving  organs, — 
limbs,  body,  voice,  tongue,  eyes,  &c.  If  we  look  at  this  kind 
of  impulse  closely,  we  shall  see  wherein  its  defect  or  insuffi- 
ciency lies,  namely,  in  the  random  nature  of  it  Being 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  various  nervous  oentres^ 
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the  discbaige  is  regulated  by  physical  circumstancos,  and  not 
by  the  ends,  purposes,  or  uses  of  the  animal.  When  the 
centres  of  locomotion  are  fresh  and  exuberant,  as  in  the  dog 
unchained  of  a  moraing,  the  animal  sets  oft  at  the  top  of  bia 
speed;  the  force  once  exhausted,  the  creature  comes  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  same  spontaneous  way,  like  a  watch  run 
I  down.  Bnt  this  moment  of  exhausted  energy  is  the  very 
I  moment  when  an  animal  ought  properly  to  be  active  in  pro- 
curing food  and  replenishment  to  the  system ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  itself  a  stimulus  to  act, 
jnst  as  a  watch  mn  down  would  require,  in  order  to  be  self- 
BBstaining,  to  pull  some  string  that  would  set  a-going  a 
power  to  wind  it  up,  or  as  a  dying  fire  ought  to  act  on  a 
Hpring  for  putting  on  fresh  coals.  Mere  spontaneity,  there- 
fore, stops  far  short  of  what  our  volition  does  for  ns  in  the 
way  of  self-preservation ;  a  power  that  dies  out  when  action 
is  most  needed,  cannot  be  the  appropriate  support  of  our 
existence 

Miiller'a  application  of  the  term  '  voluntary '  to  the  initial 
movements  prompted  solely  by  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
nerve  centres,  is  not  strictly  coi-rect ;  these  movements  are  but 
one  tenn  of  the  couple  that  makes  up  an  act  of  volition ;  both 
a  feeling  and  a  movement  are  necessary  parts  of  every  such 
act.  A  morsel  of  food  on  the  tongue  stimulates  the  move- 
ments of  mastication ;  this  is  a  voluntary  effort,  an  effort 
prompted  and  controlled  by  a  feeling,  namely,  the  sensation 
of  taste  or  relish.  Acts  performed  without  any  stimulus  of 
feeling  are  usually  described  as  involuntary ;  such  are  the 
epasms  of  disease,  and  luauy  of  the  reflex  movements. 

There  is,  in  the  mature  animal,  a  power  in  certain  feelings 
or  emotions  to  originate  movements  of  the  various  active 
organs.  A  connexion  exists  between  our  emotional  states  and 
our  active  states,  sufKcient  to  constitute  a  link  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  question  la 
whether  this  link  is  original  or  acquired. 

Br.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  com- 
mand of  QUI  organs,  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action 
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implied  in  all  acts  of  will,  among  instincts.  (See  his  chapter 
on  Instincts,  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,)  The  power  of 
lifting  a  morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth  is,  according  to  him,  an 
instinctive  or  pre-established  conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the 
deed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger  coupled 
with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated,  through  a 
primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution,  with  the  several 
movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  mouth,  concerned  in  the 
act  of  eating. 

This  assertion  of  Dr.  Beid's  may  be  simply  met  by  appeal* 
ing  to  the  facta  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings  possess  at 
birth  any  voluntary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A 
babe  of  two  months  old  cannot  use  its  hands  in  obedience  to 
its  desires.  The  infant  can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can 
scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on  anything.  Dr.  Reid  might  as  well 
assert  that  the  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer  are  instinctive, 
or  that  we  are  bom  with  an  already  established  link  of 
causation  in  our  minds  between  the  wish  to  paint  a  landscape 
and  the  movements  of  a  painter's  arm.  If  the  more  perfect 
command  of  our  voluntary  movements  be  an  acquisition,  so 
is  the  less  perfect  command  of  these  movements  during  the 
first  year  of  life.  At  the  moment  of  birth,  voluntary  action  is 
all  but  a  nonentity. 

26.  Accordingly,  there  must  be  a  process  of  acguiremmt^ 
in  the  establishing  of  those  links  uniting  feeling  with  action, 
which  volition  implies.  But  the  acquisition  must  itself  re- 
pose upon  some  primordial  fact,  or  instinct,  of  our  nature. 
The  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  what  connexion  there  is^ 
at  the  outset  of  life,  between  our  feelings  and  our  move- 
ments,  which  the  course  of  experience  and  education  converts 
into  mature  volitions. 

I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  precise 
situation  wherein  a  feeling  prompts  an  action  in  the  beginning. 

Although  in  the  completely-formed  wiU,  a  state  of  pleasure 
can  induce  the  actions  necessary  for  prolonging  it, — as  when 
a  crowd  follows  a  military  band, — in  the  infancy  of  the  being, 
pleasure  can  induce  action  of  sotm  hind^  but  not  necessarily 
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of  the  right  kind  There  is  no  Televence  in  the  heightened 
movements  of  the  child  under  pleasure,  no  proper  direction 
given  to  them  for  sustaining  or  increasing  that  pleasure,  as 
would  happen  at  a  later  period.  Still,  there  is  an  effect  of 
quickened  energy  when  an  agreeable  feeliiig  suddenly  takes 
possession  of  the  mind.  We  have  seen  that  an  increase  of 
vital  power  is  a  concomitant  of  pleasure,  (this  holds  even 
under  the  principle  of  Stimulation) ;  which  increase  passes 
sometimes  to  the  organic  functions  alone,  and  sometimes  to 
■the  active  functions  or  the  muscles,  and  not  un&equently  to 
bU  pai-ts,  especially  in  the  freshness  of  early  life.  Now,  the 
important  residt  as  regards  the  will,  is  the  muscvlar  accession. 
If  the  system  is  previously  q^uieacent,  there  will  be  a  burst  of 
energy  ;  if  already  acting,  the  action  will  be  increased.  Still 
there  will  be  no  determination  in  one  course  rather  than  in 
another ;  there  will  he  no  preference,  and  therefore  no  proper 
volition. 

Suppose  now  that  the  movements  arising  out  of  mere 
physical  exuberance,  should  be  accidentally  such  as  to  increase 
the  pleasurable  feeling  of  the  moment ;  the  very  fact  of  such 
increased  pleasure  would  imply  the  other  fact  of  increased 
energy  of  the  system,  and  of  those  very  movements  then  at 
itork.  The  pleasure  would  in  this  way  feed  itself,  and  we 
should  have  something  amounting  substantially  to  a  volition. 
Spontaneity,  or  accident,  has  brought  certain  movements  into 
play  i  the  effect  of  those  movements  is  to  induce  a  burst  of 
new  pleasure  ,■  but  we  cannot  induce  pleasure  without  induc- 
ing new  energy  to  the  physical  system,  and  therefore  to  the 
members  acting  at  the  moment  So  long  as  these  movements 
add  to  the  pleasure,  so  long  they  add  to  their  own  stimula^ 
tion.  Let  them  cease  to  yield  new  accessions  of  delight,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  to  their  farther  acceleration  as  the  result 
of  increased  vital  energy. 

27.  Before  producing  actual  instances,  let  as  complete 
the  general  statement  by  supposing  the  opposite  condition, 
that  is.  Tain.  Let  movements  be  commenced  as  before, 
through  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  healthy  system,  but 
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let  those  movements  occasion  a  sadden  feeling  of  pain.  In 
doing  so,  they  occasion  also,  in  virtue  of  the  connexion  above 
contended  for,  an  abatement  of  the  vital  energies,  which 
abatement,  extending  to  the  movements,  brings  them  more  or 
less  to  a  stand-stilL  (To  avoid  complicating  the  case  at  this 
stage,  I  must  suppose  that  the  pcdn  is  not  an  etcute  smart, 
which  would  irritate  the  nerves  and  induce  the  spasmodic 
movements  of  pain;  that  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  natural 
agency,  but  as  it  is  not  of  universal  occurrence,  we  can  here 
assume  that  it  does  not  take  place.  In  following  out  the  con- 
sequences of  pcdn  as  such,  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  life 
is  the  chief,  and  the  only  indispensable,  efiect)  But  this  efiPect 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  the  present  instance,  namely,  to 
check  movements  that  are  the  cause  of  suffering ;  and  the  end 
is,  for  the  time  being,  as  much  answered  through  the  agency 
in  question,  as  it  is  afterwards  when  the  will  attains  its  full 
development  If  a  cessation  of  active  energy  is  the  remedy 
for  a  state  of  suffering,  that  remedy  lies  in  the  fact  itself;  for 
suffering  and  abated  force  go  together.  The  application  of 
this  fact  is  peculiarly  apparent  in  the  modes  of  dealing  with 
men  and  animals.  If  we  wish  to  repress  too  much  activity 
in  a  living  being,  pain  is  the  sure  instrument  A  slight  pain, 
no  doubt,  may  have  the  opposite  effect,  for  reasons  that  we 
have  seen;  but  a  severe  pain  will  certainly  succeed.  The 
natural,  the  direct  agency  of  pain  is  to  abate  vital  power, 
muscular  action  included.  The  instantaneous  consequence 
of  even  a  slight  hurt  is  often  to  stop  activity  for  the  instant. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  when  movement  concurs  with  pain, 
the  pain  arrests  the  movement  through  its  general  depressing 
agency;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  movement  bringing  plea- 
sure is  sustained  and  promoted  through  the  connexion 
between  pleasure  and  exalted  energy. 

28.  Take  the  example  of  sucking,  an  act  that  the  infant, 
or  young  animal,  must  be  capable  of  at  the  moment  of  birtL 
At  the  outset,  there  must  be  a  reflex  process,  causing  the  em- 
brace of  the  nipple  to  be  followed  by  the  movements  of  the 
tongue.    The  voluntary  stage  is  attained,  when  the  feeling  of 
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pleasuie  can  operate  to  sustain  the  action  once  commenced. 
But  how  does  this  feeling  possess  the  power  to  induce  the 
continuance,  perhaps  to  heighten  the  energy,  of  the  act?  I 
conceive  it  is  by  the  contact  of  the  nutritive  material  with 
the  stomach  elevating  all  the  powers  of  life,  including  the 
moving  members  in  actual  operation,  namely,  the  chest, 
tongue,  and  mouth.  To  put  forth  additional  energy  in  mas- 
ticating, swallowing,  &c,  when  the  food  is  agreeable  to  us, 
is  a  voluntary  power  at  any  time  of  our  life.  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  the  point  of  satiety  is  reached,  and  that  the 
child  gives  over  of  its  own  accord  at  that  point  The  meaning, 
then,  plainly  is,  that  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  full 
stomach  is  no  longer  stimulating  to  the  powers  of  life ;  that, 
in  fact,  if  persisted  in,  the  contrary  result  ensues.  The 
wave  of  energy  extending  to  the  sucking  parts  now  fades 
away,  and  they  themselves  fall  into  inaction ;  in  other  words, 
the  infant  ceases  just  as  if  it  knew  that  it  had  enough ;  the 
fact  being,  that  the  painful  state  of  mind  called  satiety,  is 
accompanied  with  a  lowered  condition  of  the  active  organs, 
which  ultimately  arrests  the  movement  that  is  causing  the 
satiety ;  not,  however,  as  in  after  life,  hy  specially  withdrawing 
power  from  that  part,  but  by  the  rownd-aiout  process  of  eutiing 
off  power  at  all  points.  The  primordial  force  of  volition  knows 
nothing  of  singling  out  one  member  from  the  rest ;  this  comes 
by  a  series  of  tentatives  and  early  struggles.  Pleasure  can 
raise  the  energy  everywhere,  pain  lower  it  everywhere,  from 
the  first ;  the  power  of  discriminative  selection  is  not  bom 
with  us,  and  must  be  acquired. 

I  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  pleasure  concurring  with  a 
movement  that  feeds  it;  and  of  a  pain  concurring  with  a 
movement  that  occasions  it;  and  have  pointed  out  the 
natural  results.  A  third  case,  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  fre- 
quency in  animal  life,  is  the  following : — A  creature  is  in 
pain,  or  under  a  depressing  condition  of  mind;  the  direct 
consequence,  or  natural  accompaniment,  is  a  lowered  state  of 
the  vital  energies.  Nevertheless  random  movements  arc  still 
performed;  the  spontaneity  may   not  bo  exhausted;  and 
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perbaps  the  pain  has  produced  that  other  effect  of  spasmodic 
irritation  of  the  nerves.  At  all  events,  movements  occur; 
the  limbs  are  thrown  about,  the  head  is  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  and  so  on.  Now,  let  the  pain  instantly  ceasa  Mentally, 
the  result  is  a  great  reaction,  in  fact  a  burst  of  pleasure; 
physically,  there  concurs  the  usual  elation  of  the  system, 
moving  members  among  the  rest  The  movements  that  were 
going  on  when  the  pain  ceased,  receive  a  sudden  accession  of 
power  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  are  made  all  the  more 
energetic.  Apply  this  to  a  particular  instanca  A  new-bom 
animal  lies  on  the  ground  uneasy.  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
cause  and  as  little  of  the  remedy.  The  physical  accompani- 
ment of  the  state  is  a  languid  condition  of  the  bodily  mem- 
bers, supposing  no  acute  stimulation  of  the  nerves.  Still  the 
moving  energies  are  not  entirely  subdued.  The  spontaneous 
tendencies,  prompting  now  to  one  part,  now  to  another,  make 
it  at  leist  spring  to  its  legs  and  commence  a  forward  locomotion. 
With  the  locomotion,  the  uneasiness  sensibly  subsides.  Say 
that  the  animal  is  thereby  withdrawn  from  too  great  proximity 
to  the  fire.  Now,  every  felt  abatement  of  the  uneasy  sensation 
is  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and  carries  with  it  the  usual  physical 
stimulation.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  loco- 
motive movement  accidentally  begun  shares  in  the  heightened 
energy  imparted  to  the  system,  concurrently  with  the  relief 
from  the  pain,  and  is  consequently  quickened.  If  the  relief 
still  goes  on,  so  does  the  stimulation,  until  the  uneasy  state 
has  passed  away  even  from  the  remembrance ;  at  which  stage 
no  further  increase  takes  place,  and  the  animal,  after  giving 
full  vent  to  the  energy  thus  imparted,  falls  away  again  to 
the  resting  postura  If,  however,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  the 
creature  were  to  come  upon  Charybdis,  the  course  would  be 
reversed ;  a  new  pain  encountered  would  have  its  effect  in 
arresting  action ;  a  pain  increasing  at  every  step  would 
accelerate  the  downward  career  of  depression,  imtil  move- 
ment were  no  longer  possibla 

To  take  another  example.    An  infant  lying  in  bed  has 
the  painful  sensation  of  chillness.    This  feeling  has  its  usual 
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depiessing  acxompaniiiieiitB,  and  mav  or  may  not  cause  the 
convulsive  ontbnrst  of  pain,  what  we  may  term  the  charac- 
teristic emotional  expression.  At  all  events,  spontaneous 
movements  will  arise,  whether  firom  natural  healthy  power, 
or  from  irritated  nerve&  In  the  course  of  these  spontaneous 
movements,  there  occurs  an  action  bringing  the  child  into 
contact  with  the  nurse  lying  beside  it ;  instantly,  warmth  is 
felt^  there  is  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and  a  concurrent  stimulus 
to  the  physical  system.  The  successful  movement  is  sus- 
tained, and  made  more  energetic,  and  the  contact  is  kept  up. 
Such  would  be  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  that  connects 
pleasurable  relief  with  increased  energy.  The  child  twelve 
months  old  can  perform  this  act  by  a  true  selective  volition  : 
the  child  of  three  days  can  do  it  only  at  random,  and  by  tho 
help  of  the  principle  we  have  been  explaining.  A  process  of 
acquirement  has,  I  believe,  occurred  in  the  meantime,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  present  volume  (CoMTiQurrT,  Assoeia^ 
tions  of  Volition)^  and  at  still  greater  length  in  *  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will '  (Will,  Chap.  IL). 

29.  There  are  various  actions,  commonly  called  Instincts 
that  are  only  phases  or  results  of  this  fundamental  pro- 
perty  of  mind.  Sdf-^eservaiion,  implying  the  revulsion 
from  pain  and  injuiy,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  is  an  example  of  volition  as  now  explained. 
We  have  apparently  no  original  tendency  to  protect  our- 
selves from  injurious  influences,  if  they  do  not  afifect  us  as 
pains,  nor  to  lay  hold  of  beneficial  influences  that  give  no 
present  pleasure. 

Certain  special    instances  of  early  precaution  against 

harm  are  often  remarked  upon,  as  a  portion  of  the  original 

provision  of  nature  in  our  behalf.    Thus  Uie  dread  of  falling 

is  very  strong  in  early  life,  and  stimulates  powerful  eilbrts 

by  way  of  prevention.    But  this  is  no  other  than  an  instance 

of  volition  in  general     The  remembrance  of  the  acute  pain 

of  a  past  fall  is  a  motive  to  preserve  the  stability  of  one's 

footing,    And  even  still  earlier,  and  before  experienced  hurts 

can  operate  as  a  warning,  there  is  a  severe  and  distressing 
2n 
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sensatiou  in  the  sudden  loss  of  support,  which  prompts  ns 
to  exertion  for  restoring  the  firm  position. 

THE  VOICE. 

^  30.  So  deeply  does  the  power  of  Speech  enter  into  the 
operations  of  Mind — Feeling,  Action,  and  Intelligence — that 
the  mechanism  of  the  organ  deserves  a  fall  description. 

I  shall  first  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Voice. 

'The  upper  part  of  the  air  passage  (from  the  lungs)  is 
modified  in  its  structure  to  form  the  organ  of  voice.  This  organ, 
named  the  larynx,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  middle 
line.  It  lies  between  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  below 
the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone,  to  which  bone  it  is  suspended.' 

*  The  larynx  is  cylindrical  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  joins 
the  trachea  (or  windpipe),  but  it  widens  above,  becomes  flattened 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  presents  a  blunted  vertical  ridge  in 
front. 

'  The  larynx  consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  artioalated 
together  and  connected  by  proper  ligaments,  two  of  which, 
named  the  true  vocal  oords^  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  voice.  It  also  possesses  muscles,  which  move 
the  cartilages  one  upon  another,  a  mucous  membrane  lining  its 
internal  surfieMse,  numerous  mucous  glands,  and  lastly,  blood- 
vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  besides  cellular  tissue  and  £ftt.' 

OariUagee  of  (he  Larynx, — 'The  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
consist  of  three  single  and  symmetrical  pieces,  named  respectively 
the  thyroid  cartilage^  the  cricoid  cartilage^  and  the  cartilage  of  the 
epiglottis^  and  of  six  others,  which  occur  in  pairs,  namely,  the 
two  arytenoid  cartdagee^  the  comicula  laryngis,  and  the  cuneiform 
cartilages.  Of  these,  only  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are 
seen  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  (see  fig.  11,  p.  809) ;  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  surmounted  by  the  comicula  of  the  larynx, 
together  with  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on  which  they 
rest,  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  whilst  the  epiglottis 
is  situated  in  front,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  opening.' — Quain. 

Confining  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  parts 
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immediately  coniMyted  with  voice,  we  need  to  refer  princi* 
pally  to  the  thynud  and  cricoid  caitilages»  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  the  troe  vocal  coids,  and  the  mnsdes  that  move 
the  cartilages  and  thereby  affect  the  tension  and  the  position 
of  the  vocal  cords. 

'The  %mi  (shield-shaped)  cartflage  (see  fig.  10)  is  the 
largest  of  the  jneoes  composing  the  larynx.  It  is  formed  by  two 
flat  lamelliP  united  in  front  at  an  acute  angle  along  the  middle 
line,  where  they  fSoorm  a  vertical  projection  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally e£&oed  as  it  is  traced  from  above  downwards.  The  two 
lamellm,  diverging  one  from  the  other  backwards,  embrace  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  terminate  posteriorly  by  two  thick  pro- 
jecting vertical  borders,  separated  widely  from  each  other; 
hence  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  altogether  wanting  behind.  The 
angnlar  projection  on  the  anterior  snr&ce  in  the  median  line  is 
subcutaneous,  and  is  much  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  being  named  in  the  former  the  pomum  AdamL* 

*  The  crieoid  cartilage,  so  named  from  its  being  shi^>ed  like  a 
ring,  is  thicker  in  substance  and  stronger  than  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  it  forms  the  inferior,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  back  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  cartilages 
which  completely  surrounds  this  organ.  It  is  deeper  behind, 
where  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  deficient,  measuring  in  the  male 
about  an  inch  from  above  downwards,  but  is  much  narrower  in 
front,  where  its  vertical  measurement  is  only  two  lines  and  a  half. 
The  cricoid  cartilage  is  ciroolar  helow^  but  higher  up  it  is  some- 
what compressed  laterally,  so  that  the  passage  through  it  is  ellipti- 
cal, its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  longer  than  the  transverse.' 

*The  arytenoid  (ewer-shaped)  cartilages  (fig.  11)  are  two  in 
number,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  three-sided  pyramids  recurved  at  the  summit, 
measuring  from  five  to  six  lines  (half  an  inch)  in  height,  resting 
by  their  bases  on  the  posterior  and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  approaching  near  to  one  another  towards  the 
median  line.  Each  measures  upwards  of  three  lines  in  width, 
and  more  than  a  line  from  before  backwards.' 

The  cartilages  are  bound  together  by  ligaments,  of  which 
I  omit  the  description.  The  appearance  of  the  itUeriar  of 
the  larynx  is  given  as  follows  (see  fig.  11) : 
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'On  looking  down  throngh  the  snperior  opening  of  the 
larynx  (where  it  commonicates  with  the  pharynx  above  and  is 
boonded  by  the  epiglottis,  Jbc.),  the  air  passage  below  this  part  is 
seen  to  become  gradually  contracted,  especially  in  its  transverse 
diameter,  so  as  to  assnme  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  fissure 
running  from  before  backwards.  This  narrow  part  of  the 
larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  Below  it,  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  interior  of  the  larynx  assumes  an  elliptical 
form,  and  lower  down  still  it  becomes  circular.  The  glottis  is 
bounded  laterally  by  four  strongly  marked  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  stretched  from  before  backwards,  two  on  each  side, 
and  named  the  vocal  cords.  The  superior  vocal  cords  are  much 
thinner  and  weaker  than  the  inferior,  and  are  arched  or  semi- 
lunar in  form ;  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  are  thick,  strong, 
and  straight.  Between  the  right  and  loft  inferior  vocal  cord  is 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  glottis,  named  the  rima  gloUidis^  and 
sometimes  the  glottis  vera  or  true  glottis.* 

The  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords, 
by  whose  vibration  the  voice  is 
y^'  ^s,^^^^   /     produced,  are  two  bands  of  elastic 

/V  ^"•^       i/      substance,  attached  in  front  to 

f  1  V      01         about  the  middle  of  the  depres- 

sion between  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilages;  from  this 
connexion  they  are  called  thyro- 
arytenoid ligaments.  They  con- 
sist of  closely  arranged  parallel 
fibres  of  that  peculiar  tissue  oc- 
curring in  some  other  parts  of 
the  body,  named  the  t/ellow  elastic 
tissue,  being  probably  the  most 
perfectly  elastic  substance  of  a 
ligamentous  kind  that  nature  has 
produced.     India-rubber  is  em- 

•  *  Side  view  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  with  part  of  tho 
trachea ;  after  Willia.— S.  Thyroid  cartilage.  9.  9.  Cricoid  cartilage.  10. 
Orioo-thyroid  muscle.  11.  Crico-thyroid  membrane,  or  ligament.  12.  Upper 
lings  of  the  trachea.' — (Quaik.) 
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plivyvd,  »  an  extremelr  inlenor  toiitaUon.  in  luakiiti;  juti- 
Sctal  instnimeDts  resembling  the  Luynx.  The  uc^vir  &n>.l 
frae  edges  of  the  conJ^,  which  aie  sharp  and  straight,  tm.^  tb« 
puts  thrown  into  vibratioD  daring  the  pivtiuotion  of  th« 
voice. 

31.  With  lefeience  to  the  ntMcfc;  of  the  laruyx,  wo  uuty 
state  beforehand  that  the  principal  laoveueiits  to  be  ellW'ted 
by  them  relate  to  the  change  of  tightness  and  the  chAUjM  uf 
distance  of  the  two  chords,  for  which  pnrjKises  op|x»ing  i^Mirs 
are  necessary.  By  one  action,  the  chords  are  ti^hteiu'il :  by 
another  relaxed ;  by  a  separate  action  they  are  appn.txiu)Ated. 
and  by  the  antagonist  of  this  they  are  parlm)  nsunder. 

The  great  muscle  of  tension  of  the  conls,  the  chief  and 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  voice,  is  the  i*n>o- 
ihyroid,  exhibited  in  the  figure.  '  It  is  a  short,  thick  triiU)gu> 
lar  mnscle,  seen  on  the  front  of  the  larynx,  sitnnted  on  tho 
fore  part  and  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  ar\tf»  by  « 
broad  origin  from  the  cricoid  cartilnge,  reacliiug  fix>m  the 
median  line  backwards  upon  the 
lateral   surface,   and   its    fibres,  Fia.  11.* 

passing  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  diveiging  slightly, 
are  instrted  into  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  thyroid  cartilage,' 
The  contraction  of  the  two  crico- 
thyroid muscles  causes  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages  to 
turn  on  each  other  behind;  thus, 
if  we  suppose  the  cricoid  carti- 
li^e  to  remain  fixed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  is  carried  for- 

*  '  A  dikgTBiii,  (lightly  altered  bma  Willlf,  thoiring  «  Urd'i-nyv  flaw  uf 
themtarior  of  the  larynx.— I.  Opening  of  Um  glottii.  1.  1.  Arytenoid  oar- 
tilagei.  3.3.  Vocal  chorda.  1.4.  PoKerior  erico-arylnnuid  muaclxi.  C.  IU||bl 
btenl  CTieo.«r7teQoid  muacle;  that  of  the  left  aide  ia  ramovwl.  0.  Aryti'iiuld 
mnacle.  7.  Thyro-aryteooid  mnade  of  tli«  left  aldo )  that  of  Ihii  riglil  ilda  li 
ranored.  8.  Upper  border  of  tlie  thytofd  cartilage.  0.  0.  Upper  biinlnr  and 
buck  oftheorieoid  cartilage.    13.  Foaterior  erioo>aryt«nold  ligament.'— QUAiir, 
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ward  or  away  from  the  other,  drawing  with  it  the  ends  of 
the  vocal  chords,  which  are  attached  behind  to  the  cricoid 
cartilages  through  the  arytenoid  (see  fig.  11).  In  this  way 
the  vocal  cords  are  stretched  in  proportion  as  the  muscle 
contracts  itself.  The  counteracting  or  antagonistic  muscles 
are  exhibited  in  the  fig.  {7)j  passing  between  each  arytenoid 
cartilage  and  the  thyroid,  near  the  extremity  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

For  governing  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  we  find  a 
muscle  passing  between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  (6) ;  by 
its  contraction  drawing  them  together,  and  thus  approximat- 
ing the  cords.  The  cords  are  separated,  and  the  glottis  wid- 
ened, by  a  pair  of  muscles,  exhibited  in  the  figure  (4,  4), 
passing  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages  behind. 
No.  5  in  the  figure  is  another  muscle  connecting  the  same 
two  cartilages  laterally,  and  operating  to  contract  the  glottis. 

.^2.  The  Larynx,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  the  pro- 
diLciUm  of  sound. — From  the  existence  of  two  vibrating 
strings  or  cords,  the  first  and  obvious  supposition,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Larynx,  was  to  rank  it  with  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  the  violin,  where  the  same  string  produces  a  higher 
or  lower  note,  according  to  the  degree  of  tightness  given  to  it. 
But  that  two  strings,  about  an  inch  long,  should  so  vary  in 
tension  as  to  give  out  a  range  of  notes  extending  to  more 
than  two  octaves,  is  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  experience 
of  stringed  instruments.  A  more  accurate  comparison  ap- 
pears to  hold  with  reed  instncments,  such  as  the  pipe  of 
an  organ,  where  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
reed.  Mliller  imitated  the  human  voice  by  stretching  two 
elastic  membranes  across  the  mouth  of  a  short  tube,  each 
covering  a  portion  of  the  opening,  and  having  a  chink  left 
between  them.  By  prolonging  the  membranes  downward 
into  the  tube,  so  that  not  merely  their  edges,  but  their  whole 
planes,  might  be  thrown  into  vibration,  Mr.  Willis  carried 
still  farther  the  imitation  of  the  human  Glottis.  From  experi- 
ments on  an  artificial  glottis  thus  formed,  it  appeared  that 
various  notes  could  be  obtained  by  altering  the  tightness  of 
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fhe  tongues :  the  more  tense  they  are,  the  higher  is  the  note 
produced.  '  It  is  true  that  a  scale  of  notes,  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  human  voice,  cannot  be  obtained  firom  edges  of 
leather ;  but  this  scale  is  much  greater  in  india-rubber  than 
in  leather;  and  the  elasticity  of  them  both  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  that  we  may  readily  infer  that 
the  greater  scale  of  the  latter  is  due  to  its  greater  elastic 
powefs.'  It  is  also  found  that  in  membranous  tongues  the 
increased  strength  of  the  blast  can  somewhat  raise  the  pitch, 
the  tension  remaining  the  same. 

I  quote  the  following  summary  of  the  action  of  the  voice, 
from  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society  (June 
19,  1862),  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  containing  the  results  of 
actual  inspection  of  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  with 
the  aid  of  the  LaryTigoscope  of  Gzermak  : — 

*In  ordinary  breathing  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  and  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  thrown  wide  apart ;  but  on  the  production 
of  the  most  simple  sound,  these  cartilages  are  suddenly  and 
rapidly  closed,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  come  into  juxta- 
position with  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  interval  between  them 
in  their  entire  length. 

*  In  the  production  of  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice,  the  vocal 
cords  may  be  seen  to  vibrate  throughout  their  whole  length,  and 
even  at  their  prolongations  at  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
they  seem  to  vibrate  also  throughout  their  entire  breadth.  As 
the  pitch  of  the  tones  rises  in  the  scale,  the  length  of  the  cords 
in  a  state  of  vibration  diminishes,  and  thoy  are  pressed  more 
closely  against  each  other :  as  the  tones  become  more  acute,  the 
pressure  is  increased,  and  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  aug- 
mented ;  the  breadth  of  the  cords  is  also  diminished. 

'  When  the  chest  tones  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  scale 
of  acute  range,  and  the  falsetto  tones  commence,  the  glottis  is 
seen  to  be  more  closely  pressed  together,  and  the  edges  only  of 
the  vocal  cords  are  suffered  to  vibrato,  as  Garcia  has  already  ob- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  chest  tones  are  prodnood, 
a  larger  surface  of  the  vocal  cords  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
When  the  falsetto  tones  are  produced,  it  appears  that  the  very 
extreme  edge  only  of  the  cord  vibrates,  and  a  much  loss  expendi- 
ture of  breath  is  required.     While  the  highest  notes  of  the  voice 
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are  intoned,  the  vocal  cords  are  so  closely  pressed  together,  that 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  glottis  is  seen  to  yield  to  the  pressure, 
which  takes  place  nearly  at  its  central  portion. 

*  From  the  inspection  of  the  vocal  organs  now  so  easily  ob- 
tained, it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that,  as  the  voice  ascends 
from  its  lowest  to  its  more  acute  tones,  the  lengths  of  the  vibrat- 
ing portions,  of  the  vocal  cords  are  proportionally  diminished, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  tensions  are  increased  :  and,  in  feu^t, 
they  present  the  same  phenomena  as  those  of  musical  cords,  and 
they  appear  to  obey  the  same  laws,  as  Ferrein  so  long  since 
supposed,  and  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Miiller  and  by 
myself. 

*  Moreover,  the  vocal  cords  form  a  kind  of  valve,  which  is 
situated  in  a  tube,  and  acts  on  the  column  of  air  in  the  manner 
of  a  reed. 

'  It  is  observed  that  while  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  voice 
becomes  more  grave,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  the  pharynx 
is  relaxed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  pitch  becomes  more  acute, 
the  epiglottis  is  raised  and  the  pharynx  becomes  contracted :  the 
depression  of  the  epiglottis  probably  assists  in  deepening  the  pitch 
of  the  vocal  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lid  of  an  organ  pipe 
does. 

'  In  the  production  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  accuracy  some  persons  are  able  to  produce  at  will, 
sounds  of  a  determinate  pitch  and  of  a  quality  which  charm  and 
captivate  the  ear  of  a  musician.  The  muscles  which  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  this  faculty  are  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoid.  The  crico-thyroid  is  limited  to  stretching 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

'  The  mere  turning  of  the  vocal  cords  on  their  axes,  out  of  the 
vocalizing  position,  does  not  afford  su£S.cient  space  for  ordinary 
breathing,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Willis,  but  we  find  that  the  aryte- 
noid cartOeges  and  vocal  cords  are  widely  separated  during 
ordinary  breathing. 

'With  regard  to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  vocal 
organs  are  to  be  considered  as  a  stringed  instrument  or  as  a  reeded 
pipe,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  physiologists  that  the  same 
organs  cannot  possibly  perform  the  offices  of  both.  However, 
under  the  denomination  of  reeded  pipes,  we  find  a  great  varie^ 
of  form  and  structure,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  while 
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the  tame  of  an  oscillation  of  the  yocal  ligaments  obeys  the  same 
laws  as  mnsical  strings,  the  valve  of  the  glottis  in  opening  and 
closing  the  vocal  tube  pei*forms  an  action  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  mnsical  reeds. 

'  The  haman  organs  of  voice  have  been  oonsidered  by  a  great 
many  distingoished  philosophers  as  constituting  a  reeded  instra* 
ment,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  instruments  of  that 
character  has  been  already  discussed  in  my  paper  in  the  '  Tran- 
sactions '  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  year  1846  ;  it  only  remains 
to  remark  that  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  vocal  organs  really 
perform  the  double  effect  both  of  reed  and  string. 

'  In  ejaculatory  sounds,  such  as  the  production  of  the  syUablea 
h&j  hij  h&  in  laughing,  the  glottis  is  opened  at  each  intermission 
and  closed  at  each  intonation  of  sound,  thus  producing  a  rapid 
succession  of  opening  and  closing  the  glottis.' 

The  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  voice  is 
due  to  the  size  of  the  laiynx  and  the  length  of  the  vocal 
cords ;  both  which  are  greater  in  the  mala  In  persons  of 
the  same  sex,  there  are  gradations  iu  these  particulars. 

33.  The  musical  voice  depends  on  the  action  of  the  vocal 
cords,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx  ;  the 
cranium  also  operating  as  a  resounding  mass.  The  articulcUe 
voice  contains,  in  addition,  the  workings  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  nostrils.  Articulation  may  involve  the  musical  voice,  or 
the  action  of  the  cords ;  it  may,  also,  be  toneless.  In  a 
whisper  there  is  no  musical  sound.  We  may  exert  the  voice 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  loudness,  without  introducing 
tones,  in  which  case,  the  supposition  is  that  the  windpipe  is 
made  vocal  by  its  rings  or  other  parts,  and  not  by  the  usual 
medium  of  the  cords.  Such  toneless  speech  involves  a  great 
expenditure  of  power,  as  well  as  the  propulsion  of  a  great 
volume  of  air,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,  avoided. 

The  articulate  sounds  are  commonly  divided  into  vowels 
and  consonants,  but  the  division  is  not  founded  on  any  broad 
line  of  demarcation.  Certain  letters  have  come  to  be  called 
vowels,  and  others  to  be  called  consonants. 
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The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  nature  of  vatffd 
formation : — 

'  Open  the  mouth  to  its  greatest  possible  extent — with  the 
lips  naturally  drawn  back,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  teeth  are 
visible — and  emit  an  utterance  of  voice ;  it  will  sound,  ah  ! 
Continue  sounding  this  vowel  while  you  cover  the  mouth 
firmly  with  the  hand,  laying  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  right  cheek,  and  slowly  bringing  the  whole  hand  across 
the  mouth ;  the  vowel  quality  of  the  sound  will  be  changed 
with  every  diminutjpn  of  the  vocal  aperture,  progressively 
becoming  uh,  awj  ok,  oo,  as  the  hand  gradually  covers  the 
mouth/ — Bell's  EtoctUionary  Manual,  p.  21. 

The  changes  of  the  mouth  for  different  vowels  are  chiefly 
two,  expressed  by  the  terms  Imccai  and  oral,  the  one  referring 
to  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  other  to  the 
opening  of  the  lips.  The  modifications  of  these,  coupled 
with  the  position  of  the  tongue,  give  rise  to  all  the  varieties 
of  vowel  sound.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  compara- 
tive dimensions  of  the  two  openings  in  the  principal  vowels. 
Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  slightly  altering  from  Kempelen,  states  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  parts  for  the  different  vowels  as  follows  : — 

Vowel,  Sound.  Size  qf  oral  opening.  Size  of  buccal  eavitp. 

a  as  in  aA  />  6 

a  .       as  in  name  4  3 

e  as  in  theme  3  1 

o  as  in  cold  2  4 

00  as  in  cool  1  6 

Of  the  consonants  a  great  many  divisions  have  been  made. 
A  certain  play  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  or  lips  is  necessary  in  all 
of  them.  This  play  may  vary  from  the  mere  quiver  of  the 
tongue  in  sounding  s,  to  the  forcible  shutting  off  of  the  sound 
'  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  lips  in  p  final  The  sounds  p, 
i,  and  h,  are  connected  either  with  sudden  closures  or  with 
explosive  openings  of  the  vocal  current,  and  are  called 
mutes  and  also  explosive  letters.  Of  the  three,  p  being 
formed  by  the  lips,  is.  called  a  labial;  t  being  formed  by 
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the  VMAMtt  d  ^s&  vangmtwiA  ^be  ftihs^  is  a  folmtal  wad 
who  a  datef  /  mi  i  b  a  fsamrai  or  duoat-lianMd  letta;  the 
CQoiMi  of  lbs  tiXCTC  bong  maeh  frnher  bad:  in  tiia  palakteL 
As  an  Ae  ojuamaatg  aze  fxmed  laoie  or  kss  neazlT  in  ooe 
or  oAer  of  tliese  tkoe  pnsrtywy,  a  general  diii&ion  of  them 
canbeniadexD&olaiicth»paIataKandgixtnual3.    Sixdistinct 
Talrfah  aze   egnmaateJ,   dependSng  on  different  wajs  of 
ftnmding  wi&  &e  fip  dosore.    Tbe  mute  or  expIosiTe  ^  has 
been  mentioiied ;  next  to  it  is  ft,  prodooed  br  a  less  violent 
cIosor;  vfajeh  aDows  tiie  Toiee  to  be  heard  dniing  the  act,  as 
anr  one  vill  fed  br  soundii^  nrp  and  oA.    T\»  thinl  laloal 
is  ai.    Ibis  is  a  nose  soond ;  the  friction  of  tbe  air  en  the 
nasal  caTities  gires  the  humming  character ;  and  the  dosore 
of  the  Iq>  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  noise  sounds ;  it  is 
therefore  the  mual  labial,  while  h  is  called  the  twu/  labial 
The  fourth  labial  is/,  produced  by  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
lower  lip  coming  together,  and  the  breath  passing  through 
them  without  voice ;  this  is  the  whispered  or  aspmd$  labiaL 
When  voice  is  heard  through  this  last  closure,  we  have  r»  or 
the  second  vocal  labial,  called  the  roedt  aqnraU.    Lastly,  a 
sound  may  be  emitted  through  the  closed  lips,  making  thorn 
vibrate  or  shake  like  a  reed,  as  in  the  sound  prr:  this  is  the 
vSyraixng  labial,  or  the  labial  r.    A  similar  series  can  bo  dos 
scribed  in  the  Palatals.    The  mute  being  i^  the  vocal  is  <? : 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  nasal,  n  and  /  /  the  aspirsteis  arc^ 
ih  (tAumb), «,  th,  arising  from  slightly  differing  positions  of 
the  tongue  in  its  contact  with  the  palate ;   the  vocals,   or 
audible  forms  of  these,  are  th  (thy),  z,j;  the  vibratory  palnt^il 
is  the  common  r.    The  Gutturals  likewise  show  tho  saino  list 
of  varieties.    First  k,  the  mute  ;  then  the  vocal  y  ;  tho  niUMil 
ng,  a  simple  sound,  though  spelt  in  our  language  witb  two 
letters ;  the  aspirate  eh  (Scotch  and  German),  as  in  ItKh,  Uy- 
gether  with  its  fainter  form  h ;  the  vocal  aspirate  </A,  unknown 
and  almost  unpronounceable  by  us ;  and  the  vibratory  ffhr. 
occurring  as  a  burr  in  some  people's  utteranoa    This  oliuisi^ 
fication,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Amott,  may  l)o 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 
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LahidU.        Palatals.  Gutturati^ 

Mate p  t  h 

Vocal b  d  $ 

Nasal m  n,l  ng 

Aspirate /  th,  t,  ih  ch,  h 

Vocal  Aspirate   ,    ,    ,  v  th,s,j  gh 

Vibratory       ....  pt^  ••  ghr 

34  Mental  Plienomena  of  Voice. — The  voice,  being  a 
moving  or  active  organ,  presents  all  the  mental  facts  and 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  moving  organs  in  general  Ex- 
ercise gives  birth  in  it  to  a  mass  of  feeling  of  the  muscular 
kind,  pleasurable  when  within  due  limits,  with  sense  of 
fatigue  and  need  of  reposa 

The  tension  of  the  vocal  organs  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  action  of  the  chest,  and  this  action  needs  to  be 
stronger  than  an  ordinary  expiration.  When  the  cords  are 
made  vocal  without  any  reinforcement  of  the  chest,  we  have 
a  groan,  or  a  wail,  according  as  the  tension  is  small  or  great, 
the  one  being  a  deep  tone,  and  the  other  acute.  But  such  is 
the  association  between  high  notes  and  increased  exertion  of 
the  lungs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  wail  with  only  the 
ordinary  breathing  force. 

In  appreciating  the  pleasure  springing  out  of  vocal  exer- 
cise, or  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  under  exertion,  we  must 
allow  for  this  action  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  also  for 
the  sensation  of  the  resulting  sounds  on  the  ear.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  when  both  these  are  deducted 
from  the  effect,  there  still  remains  a  very  considerable  source 
of  pleasure,  due  solely  to  the  play  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  which  i*enders  the  free  employment  of  the  voice  an  im- 
portant item  of  bodily  gratification. 

35.  Besides  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  difiTused 
firom  the  vocal  apparatus,  there  is,  as  in  all  the  other  muscles, 
a  distinctive  sense  of  the  d^ee  of  tension  of  each  separate 
muscle,  such  as  to  indicate  the  varying  positions  of  the  tube 
and  the  vocal  cords.  We  have  one  feeling  for  the  absence  of 
tension,  another  for  a  low  degree,  a  third  for  a  higher  degree, 
and  so  on.    The  sound  produced  at  each  of  those  stages 
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comes  to  be  associated  with  the  corresponding  muscular 
condition  of  the  organ,  and  hence  we  get  the  power  of  imi- 
tating sounds,  or  of  producing  them  at  pleasura  The  asso- 
ciation between  the  sound  in  the  ear  and  the  vocal  position, 
together  with  the  movement  producing  it,  enables  the  one 
to  recall  or  reinstate  the  others. 


THE  INTELLECT. 


lyE  now  proceed  to  view  the  Intellect,  or  the  thinking 
*^*  fdnction  of  the  mind.  The  various  facilities  known 
as  Memory,  Judgment,  Abstraction,  Season,  Imagination, — 
are  modes  or  varieties  of  Intellect  Although  we  can  hanlly 
ever  exert  this  portion  of  our  mental  system  in  sei^ration 
from  the  other  elements  of  mind — Feeling  and  Volition,  yet 
scientific  method  requires  it  to  be  described  apart 

The  primary,  or  fundamental  attributes  of  Thought,  or 
Intelligence,  have  been  already  stated  to  be.  Consciousness 
of  Difference,  Consciousness  of  AgreemefU,  and  Rdentiveness, 
The  exposition  of  the  Intellect  will  consist  in  tracing  out  the 
workings  of  these  several  attributes ;  the  previous  book  con- 
taining the  enumeration  of  all  that  we  at  first  have  to  discri- 
minate, identify,  and  retain. 

(1.)  The  first  and  most  fundamental  property  is  the 
Consciousness  of  DiflTerence,  or  Discrimination.  To  bo  dis- 
tinctively afiected  by  two  or  more  successive  impressions  is 
the  most  general  fact  of  consciousness.  We  are  never 
conscious  at  all  without  experiencing  transition  or  change. 
(This  has  been  called  the  Law  of  Eelativity.)  When  the 
mental  outburst  is  characterized  mainly  by  pleasure  or  paiu, 
we  are  said  to  be  under  a  state  of  feeling.  When  thi* 
prominent  circumstance  is  discrimination  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  the  transition,  we  are  occupied  intellectually. 
There  are  many  transitions  that  give  little  or  no  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  that  are  attended  to  as  transi- 
tions, in  other  words,  as  Differences.  In  states  of  ei\joyin(!nt 
or  sufTering^  we  cannot  be  strictly  devoid  of  the  consciousness 
of  difference ;  but  we  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
criminating (and  the  identifying)  function,  and  follow  out  the 

21 
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consequences  of  a  state  of  feeling  as  such,  these  being  to 
husband  the  pleasure  and  abate  the  pain,  by  voluntary  actions. 

In  the  foregoing  detail  of  the  Feelings  of  Movement  and 
the  Sensations,  the  properties  of  each,  as  regards  Feeling,  and 
as  regards  Intellect,  have  always  been  kept  distinct  In 
some  of  the  Senses,  as  the  Organic  Sensibility,  feeling  is 
nearly  every  thing.  In  Taste  and  Smell,  both  feeling  and 
discrimination  are  fully  manifested.  In  Touch,  and  still 
more  in  Hearing,  and  in  Sight,  there  are  states  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  and  also  a  gi*eat  number  of  sensations  that  are 
indifferent  in  those  respects,  and  whose  character  it  is  to  call 
forth  the  sensibilities  to  difference  and  to  agreement  These 
last  are  the  proper  Intellectual  Sensationa  Thus  the  degrees 
of  roughness  or  smoothness,  of  hardness  or  softness  in  Touch, 
are  nothing  as  feeling,  and  everything  as  knowledge.  Heat 
may  be  in  such  amount  as  to  give  intense  pleasure  or  pain ; 
it  may  also  be  wanting  in  either  respect,  and  may  occupy  the 
mind  purely  with  the  consciousness  of  degrea  The  sensa- 
tions of  sound,  in  the  same  way,  may  incline  to  feeling,  as 
in  the  pleasure  of  Music,  or  to  intellect  as  in  articulation. 
Lights  colours,  and  visible  forms  have,  similarly,  a  double 
aspect 

The  sense  of  Difference,  or  Discrimination,  has  therefore 
been  unavoidably  illustrated,  almost  to  exhaustion,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  sensations. 
As  a  means  of  intellectual  reprodv/^tion — which  is  a  leading 
function  of  Intellect,  commonly  expressed  by  Memory — 
the  property  of  Discrimination  manifests  itself  in  one  form, 
called  the  associating  principle  of  Contrast  As  identical 
with  the  law  of  the  Relativity  of  all  feeling  and  knowledge, 
it  must  emerge  at  a  great  many  points,  and  be  everywhere 
tacitly  implied. 

Some  notice  will  have  to  be  taken  of  acquired  discri- 
mination, but  this  is  one  of  the  applications  of  the  Retentive 
power  of  the  mind. 

The  conscious  state  arising  from  Agreement  in  the  midst 
of  difference  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  foregoing 
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attribute ;  the  two  together  exhaust  the  primitive  forms  of 
intellectual  susceptibility.  But  in  the  order  of  exposition, 
we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  property  of  Retentiveness, 
inasmuch  as  Agreement  in  its  higher  appHcations  presupposes 
the  whole  range  of  our  acquired  knowledge^  which  depends 
upon  the  Eetentive  function. 

(2.)  The  fundamental  property  of  Intellect,  named  Re- 
tentiveness, has  two  aspects,  or  degrees. 

First  The  persistence  or  continuance  of  mental  impres- 
sions, after  the  withdrawal  of  the  external  agent  When  the 
ear  is  struck  by  a  sonorous  wave,  we  have  a  sensation  of 
sound,  but  the  mental  excitement  does  not  die  away  because 
the  sound  ceases  ;  there  is  a  certain  continuing  effect,  gene- 
rally much  feebler,  but  varying  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  on  some  occasions  quite  equal  to  the  effect  of 
the  actual  sensation.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  our 
mental  excitement,  due  to  external  causes,  may  greatly  outlast 
the  causes  themselves ;  we  are  enabled  to  go  on  living  a  life 
in  ideas,  in  addition  to  the  life  in  actualities. 

But  this  is  not  alL  We  have,  secondly,  the  power  of 
recovering,  or  reviving,  under  the  form  of  ideas,  past  or  ex- 
tinct sensations*  and  feeling  of  all  kindS|  without  the 
originals^  and  by  mental  agencies  alona 


*  Although  we  can  hardly  avoid  using  such  tenns  as  '  recover,'  '  revive^ 
'  reproduce,*  '  recollect,'  with  reference  to  Sensations,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  Sensation  and  the  recollection 
of  the  Sensation,  or  what  is  properly  termed  the  Idea.  This  fundamental 
and  unerasible  difference  relates  to  the  sense  of  objutiv§  rtality  which  belongs 
to  the  sensation,  and  not  to  the  idea.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  sight  of 
the  sun  is  one  thing,  and  the  idea  or  recoUection  of  the  sun  is  another  thing; 
for  although  the  two  resemble  each  other,  they  yet  differ  in  this  vital  parti- 
cular. For  certain  purposes  (as,  for  example,  in  urging  the  wiU  to  pursuit  or 
to  avoidance)  the  idea  can  stand  in  the  room  of  the  sensation ;  the  recollection 
of  things  answers  the  same  ends  as  the  real  presence.  But  there  is  one  great 
question  connected  with  our  science,  in  which  this  distinction  is  the  turning 
point  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  question  as  to  our  perception  and  belief  of 
an  external  world.  In  discussing  that  subject,  we  shall  have  to  attend  closely 
to  the  circumstances  that  characterize  a  sensation  as  distinct  from  the  counter* 
part  idea. 
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After  the  impression  of  a  sound  has  ceased  entirely,  and 
the  mind  has  been  occupied  with  other  things,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  recovering  from  temporary  oblivion  the  idea, 
or  mental  eflTect,  without  reproducing  the  actual  sound.  We 
remember,  or  bring  back  to  mind,  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
thoughts,  that  have  not  been  experienced  for  months  or  years. 
This  implies  a  still  higher  mode  of  retentiveness  than  the 
previous  fact ;  it  supposes  that  something  has  been  engrained 
in  the  mental  structure;  that  an  effect  has  been  produced  of. 
a  kind  that  succeeding  impressions  have  not  been  able  to  blot 
out  Now,  one  mediimi  of  the  restoration  to  consciousness  of 
a  particular  past  state,  is  the  actual  presence  of  some  impres- 
sion that  had  often  occurred  in  company  with  that  state. 
Thus  we  are  reminded  of  a  name — as  ship,  star,  tree — by 
seeing  i\iQ  thing ;  the  previous  concurrence  of  name  and  thing 
has  led  to  a  mental  companionship  between  the  two.  Impres- 
sions that  have  frequently  accompanied  one  another  in  the 
mind  grow  together,  so  as  to  become  at  last  almost  insepar- 
able :  we  cannot  have  one  without  a  disposition  or  prompting 
to  renew  all  the  rest.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  the  Reten- 
tive, or  plastic,  property  of  the  mind.  It  will  be  exemplified 
at  length  under  the  title  of  A  ssociation  by  Contiguity. 

(8.)  The  remaining  property  of  Intellect  is  consciousness  of 
Agreement.  Besides  the  consciousness  of  difference,  the  mind 
is  also  affected  by  agreement  rising  out  of  partial  difference. 
The  continuance  of  the  same  impression  produces  no  effect, 
but  after  experiencing  a  certain  impression  and  passing  away 
from  it  to  something  else,  the  recurrence  of  the  first  causes  a 
certain  shock  or  starts — the  shock  of  recognition ;  which  is 
all  the  greater  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
and  of  the  past  occurrence  are  different.  Change  produces 
one  effect,  the  effect  called  discrimination  ;  Similarity  in  the 
midst  of  change  produces  a  new  and  distinct  effect ;  and  these 
are  the  two  modes  of  intellectual  stimulation,  the  two  constitu- 
ents of  knowledge.  When  we  see  in  the  child  the  features  of 
the  man,  we  are  struck  by  agreement  in  the  midst  of  difference. 

This  power  of  recognition,  identification,  or  discovery  of 
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likeness  in  unlikeness,  is  another  means  of  bringing  to  mind 
past  ideas ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  Associating,  or  Repro- 
duciive  principle  of  Similarity.  We  are  as  often  reminded 
of  things  by  their  resernilance  to  something  present,  as  by 
their  previous  proximity  to  what  is  now  in  the  view.  Con- 
tiguity and  Similarity  express  two  great  principles  or  forces 
of  mental  reproduction ;  they  are  distinct  powers  of  the  mind, 
varying  in  degree  among  individuals — ^the  one  sometimes 
preponderating,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  first  governs 
Acquisition,  the  second  Invention. 

The  commonly  recognized  intellectual  faculties,  enumer- 
ated by  Psychologists  with  much  discrepancy,  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  involve  Feeling  and  Volition,  are  resolvable 
into  these  three  primitive  properties  of  Intellect — ^Discri- 
mination, Retention,  Similarity.  The  faculty  called  Memory 
is  almost  exclusively  founded  in  the  Retentive  power,  although 
sometimes  aided  by  Similarity.  The  processes  of  Reason  and 
Abstraction  involve  Similarity  chiefly;  there  being  in  both 
the  identification  of  resembling  things.  What  is  termed 
Judgment  may  consist  in  Discrimination  on  the  one  hand, 
or  in  the  Sense  of  Agreement  on  the  other :  we  determine 
two  or  more  things  either  to  difier  or  to  agree.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  case  of  Judging  that  does  not,  in  the 
last  resort,  mean  one  or  other  of  these  two  essential  activities 
of  the  intellect  Lastly,  Imagination  is  a  product  of  all  the 
three  fundamentals  of  our  intelligence,  with  the  addition  of 
an  element  of  Emotion. 

The  exposition  of  Intellect  proper  will  consist  mainly  in 
a  full  development  of  the  two  processes  of  Retentiveness  and 
Agreement.  These  will  constitute  the  two  first  chapters.  A 
third  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  cases  of  Complicated 
mental  Reproduction,  including  the  association  by  Contrast 
A  fourth  will  deal  with  the  applications  of  the  intellectual 
forces  to  form  new  constructions — the  Creative  or  Inventive 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

The  purposes  to  be  served  by  a  scientific  discussion  of 
cor  intellectual  powers  are  these :— 
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1.  The  explanation  of  the  Laws  that  regulate  the  stream 
and  Succession  of  our  Thoughts  is  calculated  to  gratify  our 
curiosity^  or  the  natural  desire  of  knowing  the  causes  of 
things.  Every  person  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  is 
led,  by  this  prompting,  to  inquire  into  the  laws  that  simplify 
the  great  complications  of  the  world.  And  there  is  no  de- 
partment where  this  desire  is  more  likely  to  arise  than  in 
the  ever  present  workings  of  the  mind  itself. 

2.  The  theory  of  the  intellectual  powers  affords  a  means 
of  representing  and  explaining  the  differences  of  Intellectual 
Character  in  human  beings.  Such  differences  must  refer  to 
one  or  other  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  our  intelli- 
gence, and  be  susceptible  of  classification  accordingly. 

3.  The  art  of  Education  must  be  grounded  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  attribute  of  Setentiveness.  We  should 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  circumstances  that  favour,  and 
those  that  thwart,  the  process  of  mental  acquisition. 

What  Locke  termed  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Understanding/ 
meaning  the  economical  and  effective  employment  of  all  our 
intellectual  forces,  includes  education,  and  some  things 
besides.  It  implies  the  methods  of  directing  and  aiding  us 
in  the  higher  operations,  as  Reasoning  and  Invention.  The 
presumption  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  that  we  work 
with,  may  occasionally  assist  us  in  using  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

4  There  are  certxiin  questions  of  vital  interest,  whose 
solution  turns  on  ascertaining  what  parts  of  our  intelligence 
are  primitive  and  what  acquired.  Such  are  the  Perception 
of  a  Material  World  and  the  Origin  of  our  ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  and  Cause. 

5.  The  theory  of  what  constitutes  Knowledge,  what  are  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  legiti- 
mate Explanation,  must  needs  grow  out  of  the  investigation 
of  our  intellectual  powers.  It  was  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
man  is  competent  to  know,  that  Locke  applied  himself  to  the 
enquiries  that  are  the  subject  of  his  Essay,  the  publication 
of  which  was  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  mind. 


CHAPTER    L 

RETEXTIVENESS-LAW  OF  CONTiaUITT. 

1.  ^PHIS  principle  is  the  basis  of  Memory^  Habit,  and  the 
■*-  Acquired  Powers  in  general  Writers  on  Mental 
Science  have  described  it  under  various  names.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  terms  it  the  law  of  '  Kedintegration/  regarding  it 
as  the  principle  whereby  one  part  of  a  whole  brings  up  the 
other  parts,  as  when  the  first  words  of  a  quotation  recall  the 
remainder,  or  one  house  in  a  street  suggests  the  succeeding 
ones.  The  associating  links  called  Order  in  Time,  Order  in 
Place,  and  Cause  and  Effect,  are  all  included  under  it  We 
might  also  name  it  the  law  of  Association  proper,  of  Adhe- 
sion, Mental  Adhesiveness,  or  Acquisition. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  this  mode  of 
mental  reproduction. 

Actions,  Sensations,  and  States  of  Feeling,  occurring  ^^ 
together  or  in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together, 
or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of  them 
is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are!' 
apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea. 
There  are  various  circumstances  or  conditions  that  regu- 
late and  modify  the  operation  of  this  principle,  so  as  to 
render  the  adhesive  growth  more  or  less  rapid  and  secure. 
These  will  be  best  brought  out  by  degrees  in  the  course  of 
the  exposition.    As  a  general  rule.  Repetition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  render  coherent  in  the  mind  a  train  or  aggregate  of 
images,  as,  for  example,  the  successive  aspects  of  a  pano- 
rama, with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  make  one  suggest 
the  others  at  an  after  period.    The  precise  degree  of  repetition 
needed  depends  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the  quality  of  the 
individual  mind  being  one. 
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MOVEMENT& 

2.  I  shall  commence  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Law 
of  Contiguity  with  the  case  of  Muscular  Activity,  including 
under  this  head  all  kinds  of  movements,  attitudes,  and  efforts 
of  resistance 

Through  the  intellectual  property  of  adhesiveness  or 
plasticity,  as  expressed  by  this  principle  of  contiguous  asso- 
ciation, movements  can  be  linked  together  in  trains,  and 
made  to  succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  certainty  and 
invariable  sequence  as  we  find  in  the  instinctive  successions 
of  rhythmical  action,  already  discussed.  The  complicated 
evolutions  of  a  dance  come  to  flow  of  their  own  accord,  no 
less  than  the  movements  on  all  fours  of  the  newly-dropped 
lamb. 

We  may  begin  with  remarking  the  operation  of  the  adhe- 
sive principle  upon  the  Spontaneous  and  Instinctive  actions 
themselves.  These  actions  are  plainly  confirmed  and  invi- 
gorated by  repetition.  Although  many  creatures  can  walk 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  walk  much  better  after  a  little 
practice.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  easily  make  allowance 
for  the  growth  of  the  parts  themselves,  apart  from  the  effect 
of  exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  increase  in  size,  and 
the  nerve-centres  that  stimulate  and  sustain  the  rhythmical 
movements  acquire  more  development,  through  time  alone. 
By  practice,  that  is,  by  repetition,  the  infant  sucks  with  more 
ease  and  vigour.  In  learning  to  walk,  exercise  undoubtedly 
concurs  with  the  primitive  alternating  tendency  of  the  limbs. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  strengthened  by  growth ;  this 
growth  is  accelerated,  if  they  are  regularly  exercised  within 
limits ;  and  the  very  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the  nerves 
and  nerve-centres  that  dictate  the  flow  and  alternation  of 
muscular  movements. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  as  a  fact,  the  spon- 
taneous commencement  of  all  the  actions  that  we  term 
voluntary.  The  limbs,  the  features,  the  eyes,  the  voice,  the 
tongue,  the  jaw,  the  head,  the  trunk,   &c.,  begin  to  move 
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in  consequence  of  an  nnprompted  flow  of  stimulus  from  the 
nerve-centres;  ibis  flow  will  be  sometimes  to  one  set  of 
members,  and  sometimes  to  another,  so  that  the  or^iins  may 
act  separately  and  independently  under  the  influence  thus 
imparted.  Now,  such  spontaneous  movements  are  without 
doubt  confirmed  by  repetition,  and  an3  thereby  made  to  recur 
more  readily  in  the  future.  Any  movement  struek  out  by 
central  energy  leaves,  as  it  were,  a  track  behind ;  a  less 
amount  of  nervous  impulse  will  be  required  for  it<%  renewal 
By  a  spontaneous  stimulus  the  hands  are  closeil ;  the  act 
of  closing  determines  a  current  or  bent  in  that  direction, 
and  the  next  exertion  is  so  much  the  easier.  By  one 
prompting,  the  arms  are  raised  and  lowered  alternately ; 
by  another,  they  are  moved  forwards  and  backwanls;  in 
the  course  of  a  few  repetitions,  adhesiveness  comes  in  aid 
of  the  inward  stimulus,  and  the  movemeuts  grow  more  fre- 
quent and  more  decided.  Tlirough  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  centres,  the  eyes  are  moved  to  and  fro,  and  iteration  gives 
facility  to  the  exercise.  So  the  voice  is  moved  variously  by 
an  impulse  from  within,  and  each  movement  and  note  is 
made  easier  for  the  next  occasion  when  the  centres  discharge 
their  energy  by  that  channel.  The  tongue  is  an  organ  with 
many  movements,  and  all  voluntary ;  these  commence  of 
their  own  accord,  and  are  strengthened  and,  as  it  were, 
developed  by  repetition.  The  inclinations  and  sweep  of 
the  head,  and  of  the  trunk  generally,  are  of  the  same  class. 
The  iteration  of  all  these  various  movements  does  not 
make  them  voluntary  movements,  in  the  proper  souse  of 
the  expression;  but  it  prepares  them  for  becoming  such 
by  a  future  and  distinct  acquisition.  It  makes  them  recur 
more  frequently  and  more  readily,  enhancing  the  Hpontaneous 
impulse  of  the  centres.  On  some  one  occasion,  tliu  voice 
sounds  a  high  note.  As  to  the  first  stimulus  of  the  vocul 
energy,  we  can  say  nothing  farther  than  that,  with  all  the 
active  organs,  there  is  associated  a  nervous  buttery  for  com- 
mencing their  movements.  After  an  interval,  tlio  same  high 
note  is  struck  by  a  like  discharge  from  the  proper  centre. 
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When  several  repetitious  have  occuiTed  in  this  way,  a  facility 
is  gained ;  either  a  less  tension  of  the  centre  will  originate 
tho  note,  or  it  will  be  better  sustained  when  it  comes.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  variety  of  detached  movements  are  getting  them- 
selves prepared  for  subsequent  us& 

To  persons  that  have  not  reflected  on  the  very  great 
difficulty  and  labour  attending  the  growth  of  voluntary 
movements  in  infancy,  this  hypothesis  of  spontaneity  8r> 
much  dwelt  upon,  will  seem  uncalled  for  and  unlikely.  But 
I  shall  have  to  show,  at  a  later  stage,  how  impossible  it  is, 
without  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  to  account  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wilL 

3.  We  pass  next  to  the  acquisition  of  Aggregates  and 
Trains  of  Movements  as  exemplified  in  mechanical  operations 
generally.  I  assume  the  case  of  an  individual  already  able 
to  command  the  limbs,  or  other  parts,  as  directed  by  another 
person,  or  by  an  example  set  for  imitation. 

The  simplest  instance  is  the  joining  of  a  movement  to 
one  already  established.  Take  the  case  of  walking,  and 
suppose  that  we  desire  to  communicate  a  peculiar  set  of  the 
limb,  for  example,  the  turning  out  of  the  toea  A  voluntary 
act,  directed  to  the  muscle  that  rotates  the  thigh  outward, 
gives  the  requisite  position  to  the  foot;  and  the  act  is 
sustained  while  the  walking  movement  goes  on.  By  this 
means,  there  grows  up  in  course  of  time  an  adhesion  between 
the  tension  of  the  rotator  muscles  and  the  several  movements 
of  walking;  and  at  length  they  coalesce  in  one  complex  whole, 
as  if  they  had  been  united  in  the  original  mechanism  of  the 
system.  So  the  power  of  performing  the  diagonal  step  in 
military  exercises  is  acquired  by  combining,  with  the  ordi- 
nary walking  impulse,  a  lateral  movement  determined  origi- 
nally by  an  express  volition.  In  first  learning  to  walk,  the 
preserving  of  the  balance  demands  a  combination  of  trunk 
movements  with  the  forward  movements  of  the  limbs. 

The  acquiring  of  articulate  Speech  extensively  involves 
the  same  agglutination.  Every  letter  stands  in  need  of  an 
adjustment  of  tongue,  jaws,  and  lips,  difficult  at  first,  but  at 
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last  so  easy  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  performing  a 
complicated  act 

Take  next  a  train  or  succession  of  movements.  The 
sequence  of  acts  in  eating  is  one  of  our  earliest  acquirements. 
The  lifting  of  the  morsel  by  tiie  spoon  or  fork,  the  carrying 
of  it  to  the  mouth,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  right 
moment,  the  action  of  the  jaws  and  tongue, — all  exhibit  a 
succession  of  regulated  acts  fixed  into  mechanical  coherence 
and  certainty,  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  been  made  to 
succeed  each  other  a  great  number  of  times.  The  action  of 
carrying  the  hand  to  the  mouth  is  followed  by  the  opening 
of  the  jaws,  as  surely  as  the  two  alternate  acts  concerned  in 
breathing  give  birth  to  each  other. 

In  most  mechanical  successions,  the  feeling  of  the  effect 
produced  at  each  stage  is  a  link  in  the  transition  to  the  next 
Thus,  in  writing,  the  sight  of  the  part  last  formed  is  the 
preamble  to  what  comes  next  as  much  so  as  the  motion 
executed ;  in  which  case,  the  sequence  is  not  one  of  pure 
motions — one  motion  bringing  on  the  next  in  the  habitual 
order.  This  mixture  of  sensations  and  motions  in  complex 
trains  will  form  a  separate  head ;  I  am  desirous,  at  the  pre- 
sent stage,  to  select  a  few  examples  of  actual  or  pure  move- 
ments linked  together,  without  any  other  element  being 
present  As,  however,  the  guidance  by  the  feeling  is  necessary 
in  the  course  of  learning  any  mechanical  effort,  the  fixing  of 
movements  in  a  train,  independently  of  such  guidance,  is  the 
last  stage,  or  highest  perfection  of  mechanical  acquirement 
Thus,  when  one  is  playing  on  a  pianoforte,  and  attending  to 
something  else  at  the  same  time,  the  sequence  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  pure  movements :  that  is  to  say,  each  stroke  is 
associated  with  another  definite  stroke  or  touch,  through  the 
whole  succession  of  the  piece.  Yet,  even  in  this  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  there  is  of  a  kind  of  latent  sensation 
in  the  fingers  and  the  ear,  acting  along  with  the  association 
of  pure  movements. 

A  deaf  person  speaking  must  depend  almost  entirely  ou 
the  associated  sequence  of  movements ;  the  only  other  assist- 
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ance  is  the  muscular  feelings  themselves,  which  always  count 
for  something.  In  saying  over,  to  one's  self,  words  committed 
by  rote,  the  sequence  of  articulate  motions  is  perfect  One  word 
uttered  brings  on  the  next,  independently  of  either  hearing  or 
the  consciousness  of  articulation.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
very  great  aptitude  for  associated  movement  belonging  to  the 
vocal  organs ;  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  body,  not  even  the 
hands,  can  acquire  such  perfection  of  unconscious  dexterity. 
In  knitting,  there  is  probably  the  same  sequence  of  move- 
ments, acquired  after  thousands  of  repetitions.  The  simpler 
figures  of  dancing  can  be  gone  through,  with  this  mechanical 
and  unconscious  certainty,  after  a  great  amount  of  practice ; 
but  the  docility  of  thd  lower  limbs  is  far  inferior  to  the 
hands,  while  these  are  second  to  the  voice. 

The  difiBculty  of  forming  a  perfect  association  of  mere 
movements,  and  the  dependence  of  most  of  the  mechanical 
trains  upon  the  sense  of  the  effect  produced,  are  curiously 
illustrated  in  paralyzed  sensibility.  Thus,  there  is  an  often- 
quoted  case  of  a  woman  that  could  not  hold  a  baby  in  her 
arms  except  by  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it  She  had  no 
sense  of  weight  in  her  arms,  and  the  sustained  tension  of  the 
muscles  was  not  sufficiently  associated  with  the  taking  up  of 
the  child,  by  the  muscular  link  alone.  The  sight  of  the  eye 
was  able  to  supply  the  want  of  arm  sensibility,  but  both 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

A  more  familiar  example  of  the  same  fact  is  the  signing 
of  one's  name — ^an  operation  that,  by  repetition,  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  automatic  or  mechanical 
sequence ;  and  yet,  when  we  make  our  signature  without 
seeing  it,  the  execution  is  very  faulty. 

It  is  the  linking  together  of  movements,  so  perfectly  as  .to 
make  them  succeed  one  another  without  consciousness,  that 
brings  the  acquisitions  into  comparison  with  the  instincta 
Such  actions  are  sometimes  called  secondary-automatic. 

Although  very  few  of  the  cases  of  mechanical  acquire- 
ment in  general  can  belong  to  the  class  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, there  are  important  distinctions  of  human  character. 
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founded  on  the  facility  of  acquiring  trains  of  movement,  so 
as  to  uphold  them  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the 
guiding  sensations  and  ideas.  The  trains  of  action  so  ac- 
quired cost  the  smallest  amount  of  mental  fatigue  in  the 
performance ;  they  may,  moreover,  go  on  while  the  mind  is 
employed  upon  other  things. 

4  In  regard  to  the  conditions  that  regulate  the  pace  of 
our  various  acquisitions,  some  are  general,  others  are  special 
to  individual  kinds. 

The  general  conditions  are  these  : — 

L  A  certain  amount  of  Continuance,  or  Bepetition  of  the 
matter  to  be  learned,  is  requisite  :  and  the  gi^eater  the  con- 
tinuance, or  the  more  frequent  the  repetition,  the  greater  the 
progress  of  the  learner.  Deficiency  in  the  other  conditions 
has  to  be  made  up  by  a  protracted  iteration. 

11.  The  Concentration  of  the  mind  is  an  important  con- 
dition. This  means  physically  that  the  forces  of  the  nervous 
system  are  strongly  engaged  upon  the  particular  act,  which 
is  possible  only  by  keeping  the  attention  from  wandering  to 
other  things.  It  is  well  known  that  distraction  of  mind  is  a 
bar  to  acquirement 

There  are  various  modes  of  attaining  the  desired  concen- 
tration. It  is  a  voluntary  act,  prompted  by  present  and  by 
future  pleasures  and  pains. 

The  greatest  of  all  motives  to  concentration  is  a  present 
enjoyment  of  the  work  in  hand.  Any  exercise  possessing  a 
special  charm  detains  us  by  immediate  attraction ;  every- 
thing else  is  neglected  so  long  as  the  fascination  lasts.  This 
is  the  inherent  power  of  the  will  in  its  immediate  and  most 
efficient  manifestation — a  present  pleasure  farthering  a  pre- 
sent action.  It  explains  the  great  influence  of  what  is  called 
the  Taste  for  a  special  pursuit  The  taste  or  fascination  for . 
music,  for  science,  for  business, — ^keeps  the  mind  of  the 
learner  exclusively  bent  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  pace  of 
acquisition  is  proportionally  rapid. 

Next  to  present  em'oyment^  is  associated  or  future  enjoy- 
ment ;  as  when  wo  devote  ourselves  to  something  uninte- 
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resting  or  painful  in  itself,  but  calculated  to  bring  future 
gratification.  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  less  urgent 
stimulation,  as  being  the  influence  of  pleasure  existing  only 
in  idea.  There  may,  however,  be  all  degrees  of  intensity  of 
the  motive,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ideal  represen- 
tation of  the  pleasure  to  coma  It  is  on  this  stimulation^ 
that  we  go  through  the  dry  studies  necessary  to  a  lucrative 
profession  or  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit  The  young  are 
insufficientiy  actuated  by  prospective  pleasure,  owing  to 
their  inferior  ideal  hold  of  it ;  and  are  therefore  not  power- 
fully moved  in  this  way. 

A  third  form  of  concentration  is  when  present  pain  is 
made  use  of  to  deter  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  causes  of 
distraction,  or  matters  having  an  intrinsically  superior  charm. 
This  is  the  final  resort  in  securing  the  attention  of  the 
volatile  learner.  It  is  an  inferior  motive,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  early  training. 
By  an  artificial  appliance,  the  subject  is  made  comparatively 
the  most  attractive  So  with  the  use  of  future  pains ;  the 
same  allowance  being  made  for  the  difiTerence  in  their 
character,  as  for  pleasures  existing  only  in  prospect 

Mere  Excitement,  whether  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  or  as 
neither,  is  a  power  of  intellectual  concentration.  An  idea 
that  excites  us  veiy  much  persists  in  the  mind,  even  if 
painful;  and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  stamped  in 
consequence.  This  influence  will  be  specially  noticed,  a  few 
pages  henca 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  stating  the  general  conditions  of  Be- 
tentiveness,  or  memory,  to  specify  the  vividness  or  intensity  of 
au  impression;  thus,  we  readily  remember  sncb  effects  as  an 
intense  odour,  a  speech  uttered  with  vehemence,  a  conflagration. 
This,  however,  resolves  itself  into  the  concentration  of  mental 
and  nervous  force,  due  to  the  emotional  excitement.  Apart  from, 
the  feelings,  an  idea  may  be  more  or  less  distinct  and  clear,  bat 
is  not  properly  more  or  less  intense.  If  an  inscription  is  legible 
with  ease,  it  is  everything  that  the  intellect  demands;  the  ad- 
ventitious  aid   of   glaring    characters,    as    when,    at   a   public 
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illmninationy  a  sentiment  is  written  in  gas  jets,  is  a  species  of 
excitement,  securing  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  or  con« 
oentration  of  mind. 

If  we  compare  an  object  sharply  defined  with  another  whoso 
lioeaments  are  faded,  and  obscure,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  hold  that  the  two  would  severally  take  on  the  memory ;  but 
such  impressions  differ  in  kind,  and  not  simply  in  degree.  The 
names  'vivid'  and  'intense'  are  scarcely  applicable  except  by 
a  figure.  Without  a  decisive  difference  or  contrast,  the  mind 
is  not  impressed  at  all;  everything  that  favours  the  contrast 
favours  discrimination,  and  also  depth  of  impression.  All  this, 
however,  is  pre-sapposed  as  a  fact  or  property  of  the  Diacrim^ 
inating  function  of  intellect;  and  is  not  to  be  repeated  as 
appertaining  to  the  RetejUive  function. 

III.  There  appears  to  be  specijic  to  each  indimdual  a  certain 
degree  of  General  Reteutiveaess,  or  a  certain  aptitude  for 
acquirement  generaUy.  We  find  a  great  inequality  in  the 
progress  of  learners  placed  almost  exactly  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes  the  difference  refers  only  to  single 
departments,  as  mechanical  art,  music,  or  language ;  it  is 
then  referable  to  special  and  local  endowments,  as  muscular 
sensibility,  the  musical  ear,  and  so  fortL  Often,  however, 
the  superiority  of  individuals  is  seen  in  acquirement  as  a 
whole,  in  which  form  it  is  better  regarded  as  a  Greneral  power 
of  Retentiveness. 

5.  We  shall  advert,  as  we  proceed,  to  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  kind  peculiar  to  each  class  of  acquisi- 
tions. As  respects  the  present  class,  Movements,  the  special 
conditions  seem  to  be  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Bodily  Strength,  or  mere  muscular  vigour,  must  be 
regarded  as  fcyouring  acquisition.  Not  only  is  it  an  indi- 
cation of  a  large  share  of  vitality  in  the  muscles,  which  is 
likely  to  attend  their  acquired  aptitudes;  it  also  qualifies 
for  enduring,  without  fatigue,  a  great  amount  of  continuance 
or  practice  of  the  operations  required. 

(2.)  Distinct  from  mere  muscular  power  is  Spontaneity, 
or  the  active  temperament ;  meaning  the  natural  proneness 
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to  copious  iDusciilar  activity.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a 
property,  not  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  of  the  nerve-centres 
on  the  active  side  of  the  brain.  Hence  there  is  a  likelihood, 
if  not  a  certainty,  that  the  endowment  is  accompanied  with  a 
greater  facility  in  the  association  of  movements.  Observa- 
tion accords  with  the  view.  It  is  usually  men  of  abounding 
natural  activity  that  make  adroit  mechanics,  good  sports- 
men, and  able  combatants. 

(3.)  Of  still  greater  importance  is  Muscular  Delicacy,  or 
Discrimination,  which  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  either  of 
the  foregoing  heads,  although  more  allied  to  the  second.  The 
power  of  discriminating  nice  shades  of  muscular  movement 
is  at  the  foundation  of  muscular  expertness  in  every  mode. 
We  have  abundant  proof  that,  wherever  delicacy  of  discrim- 
ination exists,  there  exists  also  a  special  retentiveness  of 
that  class  of  impressions.  The  physical  groundwork  of  the 
property  is  the  abundance  of  the  nerve  elements — fibres  and 
corpuscles — out  of  which  also  must  spring  the  capacity  for 
varied  groupings  and  fixed  associations. 

Physical  vigour  in  general,  and  those  modes  of  it  that  are* 
the  counterparts  of  mental  vigour  in  particular,  must  be  reck- 
oned among  the  conditions  of  Retentiveness.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  acquisition  is  most  rapid  in  health,  and  in  the 
nourished  and  fresh  condition  of  all  the  organs.  When  the 
forces  of  the  system  ran  strongly  to  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  there  is  a  natural  exuberance  of  all  the  mental  mani- 
festations; and  energy  of  mind  is  then  compatible  with  much 
bodily  feebleness,  yet  not  with  any  circumstances  that  restrict 
the  nourishment  of  the  brain. 

IDEAL  FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMENT. 

6.  The  continuance  and  revival  of  feelings  of  movement 
without  movement  itself — that  is,  ideal  feelings  as  opposed  to 
the  feelings  accompanying  actual  movement — are  a  new  and 
distinct  case  of  the  associating  principle ;  a  case,  too,  of  great 
interest,  as  introducing  us  into  the  sphere  of  Thought 

This  transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  &om 
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the  Beality  to  the  Idea — ^the  greatest  leap  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  compass  of  our  subject — needs,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  our  whole  Exposition,  to  be  prefaced  by 
a  consideration  of  the  question,  What  is  the  probable  seat, 
or  local  embodiment,  of  a  sensation,  or  a  mechanical  feeling, 
when  persisting  after  the  fact,  or  tl^lien  revived  without  the 
reality?  The  discussion  of  this  question  will  interrupt,  for 
a  few  pages,  the  exemplification  of  the  law  of  Contiguous 
adhesiveness. 

7.  All  the  Muscular  feelings  can  be  sustained  for  some 
time  after  the  physical  cause  has  ceased.  All  the  Sensations 
of  the  senses  can  be  sustained  in  like  manner,  some  more  and 
some  less  easily ;  and  they  can  afterwards  be  revived  as  ideas 
by  means  of  the  associating  forces.  What,  then,  is  the  mode 
of  existence  of  those  feelings  bereft  of  their  outward  support 
and  first  cause?  In  what  particular  form  do  they  possess 
or  occupy  the  mental  and  cerebral  system  ?  This  question 
admits  of  two  different  answers  or  assumptions,  the  one  old 
and  widely  prevalent,  the  other  new  but  better  founded. 
The  old  notion  supposes  that  the  brain  is  a  sort  of  receptacle 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  where  they  lie  stored  up  in  a 
chamber  quite  apart  from  the  recipient  apparatus,  to  be 
manifested  again  to  the  mind  when  the  occasion  calls.  But 
the  modem  theory  of  the  brain,  already  developed  (see  In- 
troduction), suggests  a  totally  different  view.  We  have 
seen  that  the  brain  is  only  one  part  of  the  course  of  nervous 
action;  that  the  completed  circles  take  in  the  nerves  and 
the  extremities  of  the  body ;  that  nervous  action  supposes 
currents  passing  through  these  completed  circles,  or  to  and 
fro  between  the  central  ganglia  and  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion ;  and  that,  short  of  a  completed  course,  no  nervous 
action  exists.  The  idea  of  a  cerebral  closet  shut-off  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  real  manner  of  the  working  of  nerva 
Since,  then,  a  sensation,  in  the  first  instance,  diffuses  nerve 
currents  through  the  interior  of  the  brain  outwards  to  the 
organs  of  expression  and  movement, — the  persistence  of  that 
sensation,  after  the  outward  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  can 
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be  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  diffusive  currents,  perhaps 
less  intense,  but  not  otherwise  different  The  shock  remain- 
ing in  the  ear  and  in  the  brain,  after  the  sound  of  thunder, 
must  pass  through  the  same  circles,  and  operate  in  the  same 
way,  as  during  the  actual  sound.  We  can  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that,  in  this  self-sustaining  condition,  the  impression 
changes  its  seat^  or  passes  into  some  new  circles  that  have 
the  special  property  of  retaining  it  Every  part  actuated 
after  the  shock  must  have  been  actuated  ty  the  shock,  only 
more  powerfully.  With  this  single  difference  of  intensity, 
the  mode  of  existence  of  a  sensation  persisting  after  the  fact 
is  essentially  the  same  as  its  mode  of  existence  during  the 
fact ;  the  same  organs  are  occupied,  the  same  current  action 
goes  on.  We  sec  in  the  continuance  of  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression the  identical  outward  appearances,  and  these  appear- 
ances are  produced  by  the  course  of  power  being  still  by  the 
same  routes.  Moreover,  the  identity  in  the  mode  of  con- 
sciousness  implies  that  the  manner  of  action  within  the  brain 
is  unaltered. 

8.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with  impressions  persisting 
when  the  cause  has  ceased,  what  view  are  we  to  adopt 
concerning  impressions  reproduced  by  mental  causes  alone, 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  original,  as  in  ordinary  recollec- 
tion ?  What  is  the  manner  of  occupation  of  the  brain  with 
a  resuscitated  feeling  of  resistance,  a  smell,  or  a  sound  ? 
There  is  only  one  answer  that  seems  admissible  The 
renewed  feeling  occupies  the  very  same  parts,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  original  feeling,  and  no  other  parts,  nor  in 
any  other  assignable  manner.  I  imagine  that  if  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  brain  had  been  present  to  the  earliest 
speculators,  this  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  would  have 
occurred  to  them.  For  where  should  a  past  feeling  be  re- 
embodied,  if  not  in  the  same  organs  as  the  feeling  when 
present?  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  its  identity  can  be 
preserved;  a  feeling  diffei^ently  embodied  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent feeling. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  adduce  facts  that  set  in  a  still 
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■clearer  light  this  re-occupation  of  the  seutient  circles  with 

■Tecovered  impressions  and  feelings.     Take  first  the  memoty 

Fof  feelings  of  enei-getic  action,  as  when  reviving  the  exploits 

or  exertions  of  yesterday.     It  is  a  notorious  cii-cumstancs 

that,  if  there  be  much  excitement  attending  the  recollection 

^^^  of  these,  we  can  only  with  great  difficulty  prevent  ourselvi's 

^^^L&om  getting  up  to  repeat  them.     The  rush  of  feelihg  has 

^^^Pgone  on  the  old  tracks,  and  seizes  tlie  same  muscles^  and 

^^Hwould  go  the  length  of  actually  stimulating  them  to  a  lepeti- 

^^■tion.     A  child  cannot  describe  anything  that  it  was  engaged 

^^^nu,  without  acting  it  out  to  the  fuU  length  that  the  circum- 

^^^Bstances  will  permit.     A  dug  dreaming  sets  his  feet  a-going, 

^^Hkud  sometimes  barks.     The  suppression  of  the  full  stage  of 

^^^Kpcrfect  resuscitation  needs  an  express  effoi'L  of  volition,  and  we 

^^^  are  often  even  incapable  of  the  effort.     If  the  recollection  were 

earned  on  in  a  separate  chamber  of  the  brain,  it  would  not 

press  in  this  way  upon  the  bodily  oi'gans  engaged  in  the  actual 

transaction.     The  fact  can  only  be,  that  the  train  of  feeling 

i&  re-instated  on  the  same  parte  as  lirst  vibrated  to  the  oiiginiil 

stimulus,  and  that  our  recollection  is  merely  a  repetition  that 

does  not  usually  go  quite  the   same  length,  or  stops  short 

of  actual  execution.     No  better  example  could  be  furnished 

than  the  vocal  recollections.     When  we  recall  the  impression 

of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  if  we  do  not  speak  it  out,  we  feel  the 

twitter  of  the  organs  just  about  to  come  to  that  point.     The 

articulating  parts, — the  larynx,  the  tongue,  the  Ups, — are  all 

sensibly  excited;  a  suppressed  aTliculalioa  is  in  fact  the 

material  of  our  recollection,  the  intellectual  manifestation,  the 

iitha  of  speech.  Some  persons  of  weak  or  incontinent  nerves 
can  hai-dly  think  without  muttering — they  talk  to  themselves. 
Tlie  excitement  of  the  parts  may  be  very  slight ;  it  may  not 
go  the  length  of  perceptibly  aSectiDg  the  muscles,  but  in  the 
brain  and  communicating  nerves  it  still  passes  the  same 
rounds,  however  enfeebled  in  degree.  The  purposes  of  iut":'!- 
lect  can  be  served,  even  after  this  extreme  enfcoblement  of 
L  the  currents,  but  their  nature  and  their  seat  have  not  changed. 
■  They  have  not  abandoned  the  walks  of  living  articulation 
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because  they  no  longer  speak  out  fiilly ;  they  have  not  taken 
refuge  in  new  chambers  of  the  brain.  We  feel  at  any 
moment  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  the  ideas  into  utterances ; 
it  is  only  like  making  a  whisper  audible, — the  mere  addition 
of  mechanical  power.  The  tendency  of  the  idea  of  an  action 
to  produce  the  fact,  shows  that  the  idea  is  already  the  fact  in 
::^  la  weaker  form.  Thinking  is  restrained  speaking  o^_acting. 
K  the  disposition  to  yawning  exists,  the  idea,  anywise 
brought  up,  will  excite  the  action.  The  suppressive  effort 
usually  accompanying  ideas  of  action,  which  renders  them 
ideas  and  not  movements,  is  too  feeble  in  this  case,  and  the 
idea  is  therefore  a  repetition  to  the  full  of  the  reality. 

9.  Although  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  association  of  muscular  feelings,  yet  the  doctrine  in  hand 
being  general  for  all  states  of  mind,  I  must  add  some  parallel  in- 
stances from  passive  Sen^tion.  Miiller  has  furnished  several 
in  point  He  says : — 'The  mere  idea  of  a  nauseous  taste  can  ex- 
cite the  sensation  even  to  the  production  of  vomiting.  The 
quality  of  the  sensation  is  the  property  of  the  sensitive 
nerve,  which  is  here  excited  without  any  external  agents 
The  mere  sight  of  a  person  about  to  pass  a  sharp  instrument 
over  glass  or  porcelain  is  sufficient,  as  Darwin  remarks,  to 
excite  the  well-known  sensation  in  the  teeth.  The  mere 
thinking  of  objects  capable,  when  present,  of  exciting 
shuddering,  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  sensation  of  the  sur- 
face in  persons  of  irritable  habits.  The  special  properties  of 
the  higher  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  are  rarely  thus  excited  in 
the  waking  state,  but  very  frequently  in  sleep  and  dreams ; 
for,  that  the  images  of  dreams  are  really  seen  (under  opium, 
images  arc  actually  seen),  and  not  merely  present  in  the 
imagination,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  his  own  person,  by 
accustoming  himself  regulaily  to  open  his  eyes  when  waking 
after  a  dream.  The  images  seen  in  the  dream  are  then  some- 
times still  visible,  and  can  be  observed  to  disappear  gradually. 
This  was  remarked  by  Spinoza,  and  I  have  convinced  myself 
of  it  in  my  own  person.' — ^p.  945.  As  another  str^ing 
example,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  that  the   sight  of  food 
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brings  about  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  hungry  animal  The 
physiologist  obtains  saliva  for  experimental  purposes,  by 
presenting  a  savoury  morsel  to  the  view  of  a  dog. 

These  and  other  cases  that  might  be  quoted,  clearly 
confirm  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  return  of  the  nervous 
currents  exactly  on  their  own  tracks,  in  revived  sensation. 
We  see  that  when  the  revival  is  energetic,  it  goes  the  length 
4)f  exciting  even  the  surface. of  sense  itself  by  a  sort  of  back- 
movement.  We  might  think  of  a  blow  on  the  hand,  until 
the  skin  were  actually  irritated  and  inflamed.  The  attention 
very  much  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  great  toe, 
for  instance,  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct  feeling  in  the  part, 
which  we  account  for  only  by  supposing  a  revived  nerve- 
current  to  flow  there,  making  a  sort  of  false  sensation,  an 
influeuce  from  within  mimicking  the  influences  from  without 
in  sensation  proper. — (See  the  writings  of  Mr,  Braid,  of 
JIauchester,  on  Hypnotism,  &c.) 

10.  The  emotions  and  passions  distinct  from,  but  often 
accompanying  sensations,  are  likewise  similarly  manifested 
in  the  reality  and  in  the  idea.  Anger  takes  exactly  the 
same  course  in  the  system  whether  with  a  person  present, 
or  with  some  one  remembered  or  imagined.  Nobody  ever 
supposes  in  this  case  that  the  ideal  passion  is  in  any  way 
different  from  the  actual,  or  has  any  other  course  or  seat  in 
the  brain.  So  with  aflection,  egotism,  fear,  or  any  other 
sentiment  or  passion.  In  like  manner,  the  remembrance  of 
being  angry,  or  puffed  up,  or  terrified,  will  be  a  resuscitation 
of  the  identicfld  state,  and  will  actuate  the  same  part, 
although  the  centrifugal  wave  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
agitate  the  surface  as  strongly  as  the  original  did.  The 
rc'collection  of  the  intenser  feelings  is  necessarily  weaker 
than  the  reality  ;  of  some  of  the  less  agitating  sensations  and 
feelings  manifested  in  action,  the  recollection  may  be  quite 
equal  to  the  realit)'.  We  can  better  afford  the  expendituw 
necessary  for  reviving  mild  and  gentle  emotions. 

11.  The  tendency  of  an  idea  to  become  the  reality  is  a 
distinct  source  of  active  impulses  in  the  mind.    Our  chief 
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active  faculty  is  expressed  by  Will,  or  Volition,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  urge  us  from  pain  or  to  pleasure.  But  the 
disposition  to  proceed  from  a  mere  recollection,  imagination, 
or  idea,  to  the  action  that  it  represents, — not  merely  to  think 
an  act,  but  to  do  it, — is  also  a  determining  principle  of 
human  conduct,  and  often  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
T^ular  action  of  the  will,  as  above  defined.  For  the  most 
part,  the  tendency  is  kept  in  check;  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, indeed,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  with  any  great 
energy,  so  that  we  may  omit  it  from  our  reckoning  of  a 
man's  motives.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  that 
bring  it  forward  as  a  considerable,  and  even  preponderating, 
influence  in  individual  conduct.  The  extreme  illustmtion  is 
seen  under  the  mesmeric  sleep,  which  has  this  curious  effect, 
among  others,  that  the  patient  is  open  to  the  reception  of 
ideas  suggested  by  another  person,  while  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  imsusceptible  to  the  external  situation  generally, 
and  are  to  that  extent  asleep  or  unconscious.  The  wakeful- 
ness to  our  actual  environment  at  each  moment  is  necessarily 
the  foremost  circumstance  in  regulating  our  actions ;  the 
influence  of  our  ideas  is  usually  subordinated  to  the  influence 
of  present  realities.  In  sleep,  the  mind  is  dead  to  reality, 
and  more  or  less  awake  to  the  current  of  ideas ;  and  iu 
somnambulism  and  mesmeric  sleep,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
ordinary  dreams,  we  act  our  ideas  out  to  the  full,  the  usual 
restraining  power  being  dormant. 

In  waking  moments,  the  general  nile  is  that  ideas  do  not 
act  themselves  out ;  their  urgency  is  so  small  as  to  be  in 
complete  subjection  to  the  will,  operating  under  its  ordinary 
motives.  But  there  are  times,  when  an  idea  possesses  the 
mind  so  forcibly  as  to  act  itself  out  in  opposition  to  the  will, 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  those  interests  that  the  will 
should  side  with — the  deliverance  from  pain  and  the  further- 
ance of  pleasura  This  forcible  possession  is  commonly  the 
consequence  of  grtai  excitement  accompanying  an  idea,  or 
its  taking  a  more  than  usual  hold  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  does  not  pass  away  with  the  intellectual  currents,  but 
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retitaina  and  predomumtes  over  every  other  thought  pressing 
for  admittance, 

12.  The  domination  of  an  idea  is  best  seen  in  the  work- 
ings of  Fear.  When  any  object  causes  fright,  the  idea  of 
that  object  is  stamped  on  the  mind  with  an  intensity  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  of  the  fright.  The  actions  of  the 
individual  are  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  and  not  to  bis 
proper  volitions.  A  mother  is  in  a  state  of  panic  regarding 
a  supposed  danger  to  her  child ;  she  is  no  longer  capable  of 
acting  for  the  best ;  the  one  exf^gerated  idea  governs  her 
whole  conduct.  The  force  that  moves  her  is  not  volition  ;  it 
resides  in  the  circles  of  mere  intellect,  inflamed  into  undue  ex- 
citement on  one  idea.  The  healthy  and  regular  action  of  the 
will,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  pain  and  the  procuring  of 
pleasure,  would  work  for  subduing  the  state  of  panic,  so  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  a  cool  and  collected  condition,  able  to 
estimate  the  danger  at  its  exact  amount,  and  with  reference 
to  all  other  interests.  But  the  passion  of  fear  is  too  much  for 
the  wilL     The  idea  rules  the  situation  like  a  despot. 

The  principle  is  also  illustrated  by  the  predominance  of 
purely  painful  ideas,  even  although  not  causing  fright.  The 
mere  fact  that  an  idea  is  disagreeable  would  suggest  to  the 
win  to  banish  it,  and  we  often  succeed  in  banishing  the 
thought  of  an  object  that  pains  as  ;  but  sometimes  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  is  suuh  as  to  stamp  it  on  the  mind,  and 
we  cannot  help  acting  it  out,  even  to  our  own  discomfort. 
Disgusts  often  exercise  this  unbidden  ascendancy. 

The  fascination  of  a  precipice  is  a  familiar  and  pertinent 
example  of  the  same  tendency.  The  idea  of  a  falling  body  is 
so  intensely  suggested,  that  an  effort  of  volition  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  spectator  from  acting  it  out  in  his  own  person. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  a  painful  recollection  will  haunt 
a  person  through  life.  This  is  an  undue  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  an  idea,  a  morbid  submission  of  the  intellect  to 
the  will.  Insanity  is  the  culmination  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
insane  are  very  generally  the  victims  of  n  diseased  impres- 
sion.     Occasionally  this  may  give  them  pleasure,  as  when  the 
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idea  takes  the  form  of  exorbitant  vanity ;  more  often,  how- 
ever, the  idea  is  morbid  and  gloomy,  and  still  controls  the 
actions. 

13.  The  only  way  that  I  am  able  to  explain  the  great 
bd  of  our  nature,  denominated  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling, 
pity,  compassion,  disinterestedness,  is  by  a  reference  to  this 
tendency  of  an  idea  to  act  itself  out.  We  are  able  to  con- 
ceive the  pains  of  other  beings,  by  our  experience  of  the  like ; 
and  when  we  do  so  conceive  them,  we  feel  urged  to  the  same 
steps  of  alleviation  as  if  the  pains  were  our  own.  We  become 
possessed  with  the  mere  idea  of  pain,  there  being  no  reality 
corresponding ;  but  yet  this  idea  wiU  induce  us  to  act  as  if  it 
repi'eseuted  a  reality  of  our  own  experienca  To  see  another 
person  hungry  and  cold  is  to  take  on  the  idea  of  those  painfiil 
states,  and  we  are  induced  by  the  power  of  the  idea  to  relieve 
the  pain  that  occasioned  it  But  for  some  such  domination 
of  an  idea,  I  see  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  that  would  make  us  sympathize  with  other  men's  plea- 
sures and  paina  The  ordinary  action  of  the  will  is  to  gain 
our  own  pleasures,  and  remove  our  own  pains.  This  is  all 
that  can,  strictly  speaking,  interest  us.  Each  organization 
is  more  or  less  formed  to  work  for  conserving  itself;  and  it 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  irrelevance  to  go  beyond  thia 
The  mere  operation  of  the  will,  as  we  have  always  supposed 
it,  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  self-conservation.  But 
the  intellect,  which  can  form  ideas  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  other  sensitive  beings,  tends  to  make  those  ideas 
actualities ;  or  induces  the  conduct  that  they  would  suggest 
if  the  pains  or  pleasures  were  personal  to  ourselves.  This  is 
sympathy  and  disinterested  action,  which  is  an  undoubted 
fact  of  our  nature,  although  unequally  manifested  in  different 
individuals. 

14  Much  of  the  ambition  and  the  aspirations  of  human 
beings  belongs  rather  to  the  sphere  of  fixed  ideas,  than  to  the 
sphere  of  volition  prompted  by  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the 
things  that  we  aspire  after,  are  usually  calculated  to  give  ua 
pleasure ;  yet  very  often  we  indulge  in  ideal  aspirations  that 
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are  impracticable,  and  that,  if  we  were  masters  of  ourselves, 
we  would  disregard  and  repress.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
certain  notion,  say  of  power,  wealth,  grandeur,  has  fixed 
itself  in  our  mind  and  keeps  a  persistent  hold  there,  pervert- 
ing the  regular  operation  of  the  will,  which  would  lead  us  to 
renounce  whatever  is  hopeless  or  not  worth  the  cost  Such 
phrases  as  'insane  ambition,'  'fixed  idea,'  'overwhelming 
fascination,'  are  used  to  designate  this  not  unfrequent  pheno- 
menon. 

Our  regrets  for  what  we  have  lost  are  jgenerally  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  that  the  objects  gave  ua  We  may 
feel  a  sincere  and  a  strong  regret  for  the  loss  of  some  one 
related  to  us,  who  was  an  unmitigated  burden  and  misery. 
The  consideration  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  solely  would 
cause  this  to  be  felt  as  a  relief  and  a  gratification ;  but  we 
cannot  so  banish  a  familiar  idea  even  although  painful ;  we 
cannot  forget,  merely  because  our  happiness  would  be  in- 
creased by  forgetting.  Thoughts  persist  by  a  law  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  will,  and  not  only  persist,  but  interfere  with 
the  course  of  our  actions  and  the  pursuit  of  our  interests.* 

15.  The  general  doctrine  now  contended  for  is  not  a 
barren  speculation ;  if  true,  it  bears  important  practical  in- 
ferences. In  expressing  and  describing  thought  and  the 
thinking  process,  an  operation  essential  to  our  subject,  the 

*  Correctly  speaking,  two  forces  are  at  work  in  determining  the  inflaenoe 
of  fixed  ideas.  One  is  the  tendency  of  the  idea  of  an  action  to  become  the 
action,  to  which  the  exposition  in  the  text  is  devoted.  This  tendency  is 
exemplified  in  its  onmixed  operation  in  snch  instances  as  the  infection  of 
particiilar  crimes,  and  in  the  operation  of  sympathy  generally. 

Hie  other  principle  is  the  tendency  of  an  idea  to  persist  in  the  mind,  in 
consequence  of  its  intensity,  or  rather  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  accom- 
panies it.  The  power  of  the  will  is  baffled  by  great  mental  excitement  wider 
any  circmnstances.  It  may  be  for  our  interest  to  banish  a  particular  idea,  and  to 
give  a  footing  to  other  ideas,  which  our  intellectual  forces  are  quito  competent 
to  suggest ;  yet  when  a  feeling  of  any  sort,  whether  pleasure  or  pain,  or 
excitement  that  is  neither,  has  allied  itself  with  an  idea,  the  forces  of 
inteUectual  association  and  the  force  of  the  wiU  are  equally  impotent  to 
displace  that  idea.  This  is  the  way  that  fear  operates  to  prevent  a  man  from 
following  out  the  regard  to  his  own  well-being. 


-^ 
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doctrine  is  of  great  service  :  it  helps  us  in  some  measure  to 
localize  these  processes,  and  the  language  that  might  otherwise 
be  deemed  figurative  becomes  literal  The  imagination  of 
visible  objects  is  a  process  of  seeing ;  the  musician's  imagi- 
nation is  hearing ;  the  phantasies  of  the  cook  and  the 
gourmand  tickle  the  palate. 

The  identity  between  actual  and  revived  feelings  shortens 
our  labour  by  enabling  us  to  transfer  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  properties  that  we  find  to  hold 
of  sensation  in  the  actual,  we  may  after  a  certain  allowance 
ascribe  to  the  ideal.  Thus  the  qualities  of  the  sense  of  sight 
in  any  one  person,  as  for  example,  its  discriminating  power, 
would  belong  likewise  to  the  visual  ideas.  The  senses  are  in 
this  way  a  key  to  the  intellect 

16.  I  return  to  the  Association  of  Feelings  of  Movement. 
It  generally  happens  that  if  we  can  perform  a  movement 
actually,  we  can  also  perform  it  mentally.  Thus  we  can  go 
through  in  the  mind  the  different  steps  of  a  dance ;  in  other 
words,  the  feelings  of  the  successive  evolutions  have  been 
associated  together,  as  well  as  the  movements  themselves.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  adhesion  of  actual 
movements  and  the  adhesion  of  mental  movements  run 
exactly  parallel,  and  that  if  the  one  is  perfect  so  is  the  other. 
We  may  sometimes  see  a  mechanic  able  to  go  through  the 
actual  steps  of  a  process,  but  unable  to  go  through  them  in 
his  mind  ;  the  proof  being  that  in  describing  them  to  another 
party  he  often  forgets  a  step,  and  only  remembers  it  by  doing 
the  thing.  In  this  case  the  actions  are  more  adhesive  than 
the  traces  of  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce  any  instance 
to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  series  of  actions  can  be 
repeated  mentally  and  yet  not  bodily;  for,  as  the  mental 
actions  are  performed  in  the  same  circles,  it  usually  needs 
only  a  volition,  often  the  removal  of  a  restraint  merely,  to 
bring  them  to  the  full  length  of  actuating  the  muscles. 

17.  The  principal  field  of  examples  of  the  association  of 
pure  feelings  of  muscular  action,  is  the  Voica  Most  other 
cases  are  so  complicated  with  sensation,  that  they  do  not 
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answer  our  present  purpose.  In  speech,  we  have  a  series  of 
actions  fixed  in  trains  by  association,  and  performable  either 
actually  or  mentally  at  pleasure ;  the  meutal  action  hoing 
nothing  else  than  a  sort  of  whisper,  or  approach  to  a  whisper, 
instead  of  the  full-spoken  utterance.  The  child  can  repeat 
its  catechism  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  well  as  aloud.  We 
can  even  acquire  language  mentally,  or  without  speaking  it 
out  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  bring  about  a  pure  mental 
adhesion.  To  a  learner,  this  happens  continually :  for  in 
reading  a  book  one  does  not  speak  the  words  vocally ;  the 
articulate  adherence  takes  place  from  the  first  within  the 
circles  of  ideation.  Children,  learning  their  lessons  in  school, 
must  acquire  the  verbal  successions  in  the  same  way. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  rehearse  verbal  exercises 
aloud,  if  they  are  to  be  performed  aloud,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  other  mechanical  operations.  The  sense  of  hearing  is 
thus  brought  in  aid  of  the  other  associating  links.  Besides, 
by  coming  to  the  actual  execution,  we  set  on  a  current  that 
is  both  more  energetic  and  larger  in  its  sweep,  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  in  the  full  operation  of  the  muscles.  In  the  early 
school  acquirements,  where  everything  has  to  be  spoken  out 
to  the  master,  the  audible  repetition  is  the  best ;  in  after 
days,  when  we  go  over  a  great  deal  of  language  merely  as 
thought,  or  tJie  silent  links  of  action,  the  speaking  out  is  not 
Called  for;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and 
nmscular  exertioiL* 

18.  The  circumstances  that  favour  the  cohesion  of  mental 
trains  of  movement,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already 
detailed  for  actual  movements.  A  certain  repetition  is 
requisite ;  more  or  less,  according  as  the  other  circumstances 
are  favourable,  namely,  the  general  conditions  of  Concentration 
and  Betentiveness  on  the  whole ;  &nd  the  special  muscular 


■  Iq  Uw  ptoceusH  of  mBdiUtiDn  and  thought,  we  ara  ooiutanily  fornimg 
new  combinatloni,  and  thsK  we  can  poraunentlj-  reUia,  If  wo  have  dwelt 
opon  them  sufSciontlf  long.  A  ipoaker  meditating  an  addioM  tnuts  to  tho 
adhMiveneu  of  hia  verbal  traiiu,  althongli  thcf  tiaTe  been  all  tlta  wlilla  in 
the  itate  of  more  ideal,  he  not  having  iiMlnn  thorn  aloud. 
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conditions — Muscular  Strength,  Spontaneity,  and  Discrimi- 
nation. 

We  may  perhaps  assume  a  common  character  for  the 
active  organs  in  the  same  individual ;  an  activity  of  tem- 
perament that  shows  itself  in  every  kind  of  exertion — ^in 
limbs,  voice,  eyes,  and  every  part  that  is  moved  by  muscle — 
or  a  sluggish  feebleness  extending  alike  over  every  kind  of 
exercise.  But  this  does  not  exclude  specific  differences'  of 
endowment  in  separate  members,  rendering  the  movements 
more  adhesive  in  one  than  in  the  others.  Thus  we  may  have  a 
special  development  of  the  articulating  members, — ^the  voice, 
tongue,  and  mouth, — through  superiority  in  the  corresponding 
centres. 

SENSATIONS  OF  THE  SAME  SENSE. 

19.  The  next  class  of  associable  elements  is  the  Sensar 
tions.  We  shall  consider,  first,  the  adhesion  of  impressions 
of  the  same  seuse — homogeneous  impressions,  as  touches  with 
touches,  sounds  with  sounds,  &c.  There  are  various  interest- 
ing operations  that  fall  under  this  head ;  it  comprises  much 
of  the  early  education  of  the  senses. 

In  the  inferior  senses,  there  is  little  scope  for  exempli- 
fying the  process.  In  the  Organic  Feelings,  we  might  note 
the  expectation  of  a  series  of  painful  feelings  from  the  occur- 
rence of  some  one,  as  in  an  illness. 

Even  in  Tastes,  it  is  not  common  to  have  any  important 
associations  of  one  with  another.  One  might  easily  suppose 
the  formation  of  a  train  of  tastes,  such  that  any  one  would 
suggest  the  others,  but  instances  are  rare. 

So  with  SmelL  If  we  frequently  experience  a  succession 
of  smells  in  one  fixed  order,  an  adhesion  will  be  formed  be- 
tween the  different  impressions ;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
one  is  presented,  all  the  rest  will  be  ready  to  arise  in  suc- 
cession, without  the  actual  experience.  In  passing  frequently 
through  a  garden  along  the  same  track,  we  might  come  to 
acquire  a  succession  of  odours,  and  from  any  one  anticipate 
the  next,  as  dogs  probably  do. 
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We  seldom  exist  in  a  train  of  recollections  of  either  Taste 
or  SmelL  They  are  difficult  to  realize  to  the  full ;  and  what 
we  recover  chiefly  about  them  is  their  collaterals,  such  as  the 
sentiment  of  liking  or  aversion  that  they  produced.  By  a 
great  eflfort  of  mind,  we  may  approach  very  near  the  recovery 
of  a  smell  that  we  have  been  extremely  familiar  with,  as  the 
odour  of  cofifee ;  and  if  we  were  more  dependent  on  ideas  of 
smell,  we  might  perhaps  succeed  still  better;  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  recoverability  of  thece  states  by 
mere  mental  association  is  of  a  low  order. 

20.  This  leads  us  to  remark  on  the  effect  of  repetition 
in  making  any  single  impression  adherent.  The  separate  taste 
of  sugar,  by  repetition,  impresses  the  mind  more  and  more, 
and  by  this  circumstance  becomes  gradually  easier  to  retain 
in  idea.  The  smell  of  a  rose,  after  a  thousand  repetitions, 
comes  much  nearer  to  an  independent  ideal  persistence,  than 
after  twenty  repetitions.  So  it  is  with  all  the  senses,  high 
and  low.  Apart  altogether  from  the  association  of  two  or 
more  distinct  sensations  in  a  group,  or  in  a  train,  there  is  a 
fixing  process  going  on  with  every  individual  sensation,  ren- 
dering it  more  easy  to  retain  when  the  original  has  passed 
away,  and  more  vivid  when,  by  means  of  association,  it  is 
afterwards  reproduced  in  idea.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the 
education  of  the  sense&  The  simplest  impression  that  can 
be  made,  of  Taste,  Smell,  Touch,  Hearing,  Sight,  needs  repe- 
tition in  order  to  endure  of  its  own  accord ;  even  in  the  most 
persistent  sense,  Sight,  the  impi*essions  on  the  infant  mind 
that  do  not  stir  a  strong  feeling,  will  be  apt  to  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  eye  is  turned  some  other  way.  We  might  devote  a 
separate  illustration  to  this  primitive  phase  of  our  reten- 
tiveness,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  important  applications 
of  it,  where  there  is  not  also  a  process  of  association  between 
a  plurality  of  sensations.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  confirming  of  the  separate  impressions  of  sense,  by  which 
they  are  prepared  for  existing  in  the  idea,  is  going  on  all 
the  time  that  these  links  of  coherence  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation. 
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21.  We  pass  to  the  more  intellectual  senses.  Touch, 
Hearing,  and  Sight 

In  Touch,  there  are  various  classes  of  Sensations ;  the 
more  purely  emotional,  as  soft  contacts  and  pimgent  contacts, 
and  those  entering  into  intellectual  perceptions — as  tempera- 
ture, roughness,  hardness,  weight,  size,  &c.  In  all  these,  there 
is  room  for  the  associating  principle  to  operate,  but  our 
present  illustration  will  keep  in  view  chiefly  the  second  of 
the  two  classes,  or  those  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
Intellect 

The  sensation  of  any  one  surface,  with  all  its  peculiarities, 
is  a  complex  thing ;  it  is  an  aggregate  of  impressions  made 
on  the  skin,  and  having  a  certain  arrangement  and  intensity. 
The  face  of  a  brush  yields  a  number  of  impressions  all 
occurring  together ;  these  must  take  on  a  certain  coherence, 
so  that  the  sensation  in  its  entireness  may  survive  the  actual 
contact  They  must  preserve  their  co-existence,  and  return 
en  masse  at  cm  after  time.  In  comparing  one  surface  with 
another,  as  in  choosing  a  tooth  brush,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
a  complex  impression  of  one  should  survive  a  few  seconds, 
while  the  other  is  felt ;  in  comparing  one  with  some  other 
long  since  worn  out,  the  permanence  behoves  to  be  much 
greater.  So  with  suifaces  of  cloth  or  wood,  of  stone  or  metals, 
judged  of  by  their  asperity  ;  an  associating  process  must  fuse 
the  multiplex  impression  before  it  can  endure  when  the 
original  is  gone.  Some  surfaces  are  distinguished  by  an 
aggregate  of  asperity  and  temperature,  as  the  cold  touch  of  a 
stone  or  a  lump  of  metal,  in  which  case  the  feeling  of  cold 
must  cohere  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  tactual  im- 
pression. 

When  muscular  feelings  and  exertions  are  superadded  to 
the  impressions  made  on  the  skin,  we  obtain  the  complex 
notions  of  touch, — such  as  combine  feelings  of  weight,  size, 
shape,  and  situation,  with  texture  or  surface.  Here  an  ad- 
hesion needs  to  take  place  between  the  tactile  and  mobile 
impressions.  In  order  that  a  workman  may  recognize  his 
tool  by  the  hand  alone,  he  must  have  had  frequent  experience 
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of  the  complex  feeling  that  characterizes  its  contact — the 
tactile  impression  of  cold  or  warm,  rough  or  smooth — with 
the  muscular  impressions  of  weight,  size,  and  shape,  these 
last  qualities  being  determined  by  the  muscular  exertion  of 
the  hand  while  grasping  it.  A  suflBlciency  of  repetition  will 
so  fuse  all  these  together,  that  the  tool  can  be  identified  the 
moment  it  is  touched. 

In  plastic  operations,  or  in  dealing  with  soft  viscid 
matters  requiring  a  particular  consistency,  as  dough,  clay, 
mortar,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  attain  firm  impressions  of 
different  qualities  and  degrees  of  consistency,  so  as  to  know 
when  the  proper  point  has  been  exactly  reached.  This 
demands  the  cohesion  of  a  complex  sensation  of  touch ;  in 
other  words,  a  certain  skin  feeling  of  clamminess  and  rough- 
ness, with  the  muscular  feeling  of  resistance,  will  have  to 
cohere  into  one  fixed  whole  that  shall  never  waver,  vcury,  or 
be  obscured,  by  the  concurrence  of  other  differing  impressions. 
The  repetition  needful  for  such  practical  discrimination  as 
plastic  operators  require  is  usually  very  great,  amounting  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  contacts.  Individuals  differ  in 
their  facility  of  fixing  standard  contacts  by  adhesive  associa- 
tion. This  is  a  case  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
specialities  of  natural  character.  Some  cannot,  in  a  whole 
life,  acquire  the  nicety  that  others  possess  after  a  few  months' 
experience.  Muscular  sensibility  must  combine  with  skin 
sensibility ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  of  the  two  is  chiefly  concerned.  A  delicate  muscular 
sensibility  will  show  itself  in  other  combinations  besides 
toucL  Moreover,  some  of  the  feelings  included  under  touch 
have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  skin,  as,  for  example, 
weight,  size,  and  shape ;  great  delicacy  of  discrimination  in 
these  has  a  purely  muscular  origin ;  while  in  judging  of  the 
texture  of  a  cloth  or  the  smoothness  of  a  piece  of  mahogany, 
the  skin  sensibility  is  the  proper  test,  but  even  here  not 
unaccompanied  by  free  movement 

By  toach,  therefore,  under  the  operation  of  the  cohesive 
property^  we  acquire  fixed  notions  corresponding  to  the  im- 
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pressions  made  upon  us  by  the  objects  that  we  handia  We 
contract  engrained  ideas  of  all  the  articles  that  we  are  in 
the  custom  of  using.  Thus,  a  workman  is  familiarized  with 
his  tools ;  and  every  person  comes  to  know  the  instruments 
and  furniture  of  their  dwellings.  But  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  acquisitions  of  touch  in  their  highest  form,  we  must  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  blind,  who  have  no  other  sensation 
of  solid  and  extended  bodies.  The  impressions  of  sight  are 
so  much  more  enduring  and  revivable  than  any  others,  that 
we  hardly  ever  think  of  a  visible  body  otherwise  than  as 
seen  by  the  eye ;  a  workman,  desiderating  a  hammer,  thinks 
of  its  visible  appearance,  and  not  of  its  contact  to  his  hand, 
although  he  is  quite  able  to  judge  of  it  by  this  last  feature. 
But  the  blind  must  think  of  objects  as  felt  things ;  the  re- 
vived sensation  in  them  is  a  projection  on  the  hands,  not  on 
the  eyes,  and  they  alone  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  what  is 
the  natural  permanence  of  skin  impressions,  and  how  &r 
they  can  be  recovered  and  lived  in,  when  the  reality  is 
absent.  Their  thoughts,  reveries,  and  dreams  are  touches, 
not  sights.  Not  only  is  their  power  of  tactile  discriminatioQ 
of  a  very  exalted  kind,  but  they  also  attain  the  higher  state 
of  realizing  past  touches  as  if  fully  present ;  that  is,  suppos- 
ing such  realization  of  touch  to  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
fully  attainable. 

We  must  refer  to  the  blind  also  for  the  association  of 
trains,  sequences,  or  succession  of  touches,  made  so  coherent 
that  any  one  may  recall  the  entire  chain.  A  blind  man 
feeling  his  way  along  a  wall  by  the  hand,  experiences  in 
succession  the  different  contacts ;  and  these,  by  repetition,, 
are  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  that,  when  he  is  placed  at  any  one 
point,  he  anticipates  all  that  is  to  follow.  Being  under  the 
necessity  of  always  guiding  his  course  by  touch,  he  acquires 
coherent  successions  of  feelings  of  contact,  as  other  mei^ 
acquire  of  sights.  He  knows  his  whereabouts  in  a  room  by 
touch ;  the  progress  of  his  work,  if  he  is  engaged  in  handi- 
craft operations,  is  measured  tactually. 

22.  In  acquiring  associations  of  Sounds,  we  have  to 
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beDConnter  the  supplanting  tendeacy  of  the  voice  in  the  most 
interesting  instances,  namely,  Articulate  and  Musical  sounds.- 
For  while  intently  liateniug  to  a  speech,  we  are  liable  to 
follow  the  speaker  with  a  suppressed  articulation  of  our  own, 
whereby  we  take  the  train  of  words  into  a  vocal  embrace,  as 
well  as  receive  it  passively  on  the  sense  of  hearing.  This 
is  an  instance  of  concurring  or  compound  association. 

Aa  already  observed  in  the  other  senses,  the  ear,  by  repe- 
:inn,  is  formed  to  individual  sounds,  so  as  to  retain  them 
\  with  case  aftur  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 

Tlie  flimplc'st  sound  is  so  far  a  complex  impression  that  it 
I  needs  a  plastic  operation  to  fix  its  parts  together.     Thus  an 
I  articiJate  syllable,  ina,  ba,  is  a  really  complex  effect,  occa- 
I  fiiuning  a  plurality  of  nervous  currents :   and  to  make  all 
I  tliese  flow  together  in  company  and  order  demands  a  certain 
■length  of  repetition.     We  havu  already  illustrated  this  under 
Ithe  agglutination  of  movementa.     The  next  stage  is  the  cohor- 
"  ence  of  trains  or  successions  of  sound,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples.    A  simple  air  of  music  is  a  good  illus- 
tration.    Here  a  number  of  sounds  follow  one  another  in  a 
I  fixed  order;  and  by  frequently  haariug  them,  we  learn  to 
I  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  ideal  anticipation.     When 
I  a  sufficient  number  of  notes  have  been  struck  to  determine 
the  air,  the  musician  can  proceed  with  all  the  rest.     His 
education  is  made  up  of  many  hundreds  of  these  sequences 
built  up  by  degrees,  under  the  plaatic  power  of  the  niiod. 

The  specific  determining  circumstance  in  musical  acquisi- 
tion is  the  quality  of  the  ear,  as  shown  by  discrimination  of 
pitch.    That  Discrimination  is  accompanied  by  Retentivenesa, 
we  assume  on  general  grounds,  there  being  no  facts  to  the 
contrary ;  hence  the  one  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the 
other,     As  wgards  the  application  of  the  three  general  con- 
L  ditions  of  RetentiveuesB — Repetition,  Concentration,  and  the 
I  Adhesiveness  of  the  system  on  the  whole — the  lii-st  is  tha 
Izaake-up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  rest.    The  circumatance  of 
I  Concentration  is  principally  manifested  under  natural  liking, 
( interest,  or  Taste ;   and   taste   follows,  in   a  great  measure. 
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although  not  always  in  exact  concomitance,  the  local  endow- 
ment Thus,  a  good  musical  ear,  as  tested  by  discrimination, 
would  carry  with  it  the  taste,  liking,  or  enjoyment  of  music, 
and  thus  be  the  best  of  all  motives  to  mental  concentration. 
The  same  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to  other  acquisitiona^ 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  every  instance. 

Articulate  sounds  are  made  coherent  in  like  manner.  The 
good  articulate  ear  is,  to  some  extent,  a  modification  of  the 
musical  ear.  In  so  far  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  combinations  of  muaical  tones,  the  two 
sensibilities  must  be  the  same  But,  seeing  that  this  is  not 
wholly  the  case,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  one  may  be 
always  taken  as  evidence  of  the  other. 

A  third  quality  of  vocal  sounds  is  cadence  or  accent,  the 
basis  of  elocution,  oratory,  and  rhythmical  composition,  and 
constituting  the  individual  and  national  varieties  of  accent. 
The  ear  retains  not  merely  successions  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
also  the  cadence  of  their  pronunciation ;  and,  when  very  suscep- 
tible to  this  class  of  effects,  it  shows  itself  in  acquiring  accent 
in  mimicry,  and  in  the  elocution  of  the  orator  and  the  actor. 

The  associations  in  the  ear  are  only  one  part  of  the 
acquisitions  in  Music,  Speech,  and  Evocation;  bat  they  are 
no  doubt  the  largest  part. 

23.  Cohering  trains  and  aggregates  of  the  Sensations  of 
Sight  make,  more  than  any  other  thing,  perhaps  more  than 
all  other  things  put  together,  the  material  of  thought,  memory, 
and  imagination.  That  process  of  employing  one  sense  as  a 
substitute  for  others,  principally  avails  itself  of  vision,  the 
most  retentive  of  them  all.  Thus  it  ia,  that  objects  thought 
of  on  account  of  their  taste  or  smell,  are  actually  conceived 
under  their  visual  aspect  The  image  of  a  rose  dwells  in  the 
mind  as  a  visual  picture,  and,  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  as  a 
perpetuated  impression  of  a  sweet  odour. 

Sensations  of  sight,  as  we  have  seen,  are  compounded  of 
visual  spectra  and  muscular  feelings.  A  visible  picture  ie, 
in  fact,  a  train  of  rapid  movements  of  the  eyes,  hither  and 
thither,  over  luminous  points,  lines,  and  surfaces. 
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The  education  of  the  Eye  goes  through  all  the  ategea 
described  for  the  other  senses.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  engrained  impression  of  each  separate  Colour,  the  result 
of  repetition,  enabling  their  several  ideas  to  endure  in  the 
absence  of  the  original,  and  to  persist  of  their  own  accord 
when  once  suggested. 

The  influence  that  gives  the  optical  currents  a  facility  in 
being  induced  and  continued,  so  as  to  make  one  colour,  as 
green,  an  object  of  comparison  with  other  colours,  is  doubt- 
less the  same  plastic  power  that  forms  aggregates  of  coloured 
expanse,  connecting  together  a  succession  of  tints,  as  a  rain- 
bow, or  a  sun-set.  When  we  have  passed  repeatedly  through 
the  successive  colours,  the  impression  of  one  comes  to  induce 
the  next,  and  that  the  following,  and  so  on  in  order.  But 
we  can  scarcely  advance  a  step  in  this  illustration  without 
bringing  in  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  the  feelings  be- 
longing thereto.  I  can  imagine  an  instance  where  the  eyes, 
in  a  state  of  rest,  have  before  them  a  number  of  colours  pro- 
duced in  a  fixed  succession,  flash  after  flash — red,  orange, 
green,  blue,  violet,  white,  black,  &c. — in  which  case  a  train  of 
pure  optical  impressions  would  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  would  tend  to  revive  an  image  of 
the  second,  third,  &c.,  on  to  the  last  The  gradations  of  day- 
light and  darkness  are  associated  in  this  way.  But  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  associated  colours,  they  exist  side  by  side, 
as  in  the  colours  of  the  landscape ;  and  we  move  the  eyes  to 
see  them,  and  thereby  incorporate  the  act  and  feeling  of 
Movement  with  the  sensations  of  light  If  the  eye  is  in  this 
way  habituated  to  a  train  of  colours,  the  habituation  consists 
in  this,  that  with  each  colour  are  associated  both  a  movement 
of  the  eye  and  a  second  colour,  and  with  this  last  movement 
and  colour  are  connected  a  third  movement  and  a  new  colour, 
and  so  on  to  the  limit  of  the  pictura  If  we  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  chain  of  fields  of  different  lengths  and  of  varjing 
tints ;  the  eye  first  sweeps  over  a  yellow  corn  field,  then  passes 
to  a  grass  field  of  double  the  length,  then  to  a  plantation  of  wood 
■till  longer.   The  image  of  the  first  is  an  iupTessioQ  of  yellow, 
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accompanied  with  a  definite  sweep  of  the  eye,  and  a  corre- 
sponding continuance  of  the  yellow  impression  ;  the  image  of 
the  second  is  a  green  effect,  doubly  prolonged,  or  accompanied 
with  a  double  sweep  of  the  eye  or  the  head,  or  both ;  the  third 
image  is  a  different  tint  of  green,  imbedded  in  a  still  wider 
muscular  sweep.  In  these  circumstances,  and  after  due  repe- 
tition, if  the  eye  is  impressed  with  the  proper  yellow  hue 
along  with  the  definite  movement  of  the  eye  accompanying 
it,  the  image  of  the  first  field  will  be  re-instated,  and  the 
mental  movement  set,  as  it  were,  in  an  old  and  accustomed 
groove ;  and  there  will  be  a  transition  from  the  optical  im- 
pression of  yellow  and  a  given  expanse,  to  the  optical  impres- 
sion of  a  shade  of  green  with  an  additional  muscular  sweep, 
and,  lastly,  to  another  shade  of  green  with  a  still  greater 
movement.  These  united  impressions  will  be  reinduced, 
one  after  another,  as  a  consequence  of  contiguous  growth. 

Let  us  divide  the  detailed  illustration  into  the  two  cases 
of  Outline  Forms  and  Coloured  Surfaces.  In  order  to 
exemplify  the  class  of  Outline  Forms,  we  will  suppose  a 
white  ring  on  a  dai*k  ground.  Here  we  have  a  line  of  light 
and  a  round  sweep  of  the  eye  concurring  in  one  impression. 
The  eye,  following  the  ring,  imbibes  a  continuous  effect  of 
light  while  performing  a  round  movement ;  an  optical  and  a 
muscular  impression  are  conjoined,  the  muscular  predomin- 
ating; for  the  colour  of  the  circumference  is  merely  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  lead  to  the  ocular  movement.  The  fixing 
of  the  image  depends,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  cohesion  of 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Now,  this  case  of  the 
ring  typifies  a  large  class  of  important  visual  notions.  The 
figures  of  geometry ;  the  symbols  or  ciphers  of  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  and  the  other  symbolical  sciences ;  the  plans, 
diagrams,  and  outhnes,  used  in  the  mechanical  arts, — all 
depend  for  their  retention,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  purelj 
muscular  endowments  of  the  eye.  Written  language  fur- 
nishes another  class  of  visible  forms  ;  and  in  the  Fine  Arts 
of  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  form  is  the  chief  matter  of  the 
artist's  consideration. 
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The  circumstances  that  favour  this  acquisition  arc,  as 
before,  partly  general  and  partly  speciaL  The  general  adhe- 
siveness of  the  system  being  assumed,  the  special  condition 
is  retentiveness  for  Ocular  Movements.  According  to  the 
assumption  formerly  made,  this  will  be  found  accompanying 
the  special  power  of  discrimination  in  those  muscles,  the  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  a  high  development  in  the  centres  for 
regulating  their  movements. 

Next  to  the  general  and  the  local  retentiveness,  we  must 
advert  to  the  mental  Concentration,  as  due  more  especially  to 
interest,  taste,  or  liking,  or  a  regard  to  the  end  to  be  served. 
We  have  noted  three  difirerent  classes  of  outline  forms,  all 
equally  retainable,  so  far  as  the  muscular  retentiveness  of  the 
eye  is  concerned,  but  whose  retention  is  stimulated  by  very 
different  motives.  These  are  Scientific  forms,  as  the  figures 
of  Euclid ;  Arbitrary  forms,  as  in  written  language ;  and 
Artistic  forms.  The  attention  to  the  first  is  prompted  by 
whatever  feelings  constitute  the  scientific  interest,  or  taste ; 
the  second  class,  the  arbitrary  forms  of  language,  are  aided  by 
our  interest  in  the  ends  of  language,  either  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  studies  of  the  scholar ;  the  attention  to  the 
last  is  stimulated  by  the  sensibility  'to  Art.  Looking  at  the 
peculiarities  of  these  several  cases,  we  can  note  that  there  is 
a  greater  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  forms  of  Science 
and  of  Art,  these  being  few  and  important,  than  upon  the 
symbols  of  language,  which  are  numei-ous  and  individually 
unimportant  in  the  comparison.  One  would  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  language  and  arbitrary  symbols,  a  high  natural, 
disinterested,  or  unstimulated  adhesiveness,  would  be  requi- 
site. A  strong  motive  for  concentrating  the  mind  applies 
better  to  few  things  int<?nsely  held,  than  to  a  great  multitude. 
The  power  of  remembering  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  visible 
marks  may  be  set  down  as  depending  partly  on  a  good 
general  adhesiveness,  and  partly  on  the  special  muscular 
adhesiveness  of  the  organ  of  visioa  The  acquiring  of  the 
Chinese  language,  with  its  many  thousand  characters,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  exampla    The  geographical  memory  for 
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;  only,  i 


s  instance,  there 
may  be  the  prompting  of  a  more  powerfnl  special  interest. 

24.  We  turn  next  to  Coloured  Surfaces,  or  tliose  visoal 
effects  where  light  and  ahade,  colour  and  lustre,  prominently 
enter,  as  in  a  landscape,  a  spectacle,  a  picture,  a  room,  a  human 
face.  Here  the  object  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  masses  of 
colour,  which  are  associated  by  whatever  force  of  retentiveiieas 
or  adhesion  belongs  to  the  impressions  of  colour.  If  wa 
repeatedly  gaze  at  a  picture,  its  different  patches  of  colour 
seize  hold  of  the  mind  and  connect  themst:lves  in  their 
natural  order,  so  tliat  the  one  can  recall  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  can  exist  and  he  held  in  the  view,  when  the  actual 
object  is  no  longer  present.  Masses  of  coloured  decoration, 
the  colours  of  rich  calicoes,  and  the  variegated  dresses  of  an 
assembly  of  people,  exemplify  the  situation  where  colour 
predominates  over  form,  and  where  the  retentiveness  is  much 
more  Optical  than  Muscular.  The  impressibility  to  colour  is 
put  to  the  test  by  the  attempt  to  recall  objects  like  these 
This  attribute  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  muscular 
susceptibility ;  the  two  belong  to  independent  organs,  and 
follow  different  laws.  Persons  highly  endowed  as  r^ard^ 
Colour  have  one  of  the  gifts  of  a  pictorial  artist — painter  or 
poet.  The  easy  recollection  or  revival  of  scenes,  and  objects, 
and  human  faces,  is  necessary  tu  order  to  work  as  a  combiner 
in  this  class  of  things. 

25.  As  in  other  cases,  a  superior  hold  of  coloured  sur- 
faces rests  upon  general  adhesiveness  combined  with  locaL 
A  fine  sense  for  shades  of  colour  is  a  sufGcieot  proof  of  a 
high  local  endowment,  which  will  show  itself  in  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  retentiveness.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  sense  of  colour  is  a  primary  senaibility 
of  the  mind ;  and  its  consequences  on  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter are  numerous  and  marked.  It  is  not  only  identical 
with  a  facility  of  remembering  scenes  and  pictures,  and 
shades  of  colour ;  it  also  genemtes  a  strong  interest  in  the 
concrete,  pictorial,  and  poetic  aspects  of  the  world,  and  a 
repulsion  to  the  scicutitic  point  of  view,  which  deale  with 
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Sure  by  means  of  abstractions  and  naked  symbols.  We 
are  nob  to  look  for  the  seimtific  aptitudes  in  a  mind  highly 
sensitive  to  colour. 

Besides,  then,  the  positive  conditions  above  enumerated  of 
retentiveness  to  Form,  we  should  add,  as  a  negative  condition, 
a  moderate,  or  even  inferior,  susceptibility  to  Colour.  The 
scientific  man,  the  verbal  scholar,  and  the  artist  in  Forma 
are  all  the  more  powerful  in  their  respective  walks,  that  the 
impressibility  of  the  eye  to  colour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  ordinary  limits  of  the  human  mind  seem  not  to  penult 
a  high  development  in  two  such  divergent  lines  of  talent 

26.  Ill  the  very  early  operations  of  the  intellect,  there  is  a 
subtle  blending  of  all  three  functions — DiscriminatioD,  Agree- 
ment, and  B«t«DtireneB8  or  Contiguous  Association.  The  per- 
HiBt«nt  hold  of  a  distinct  image  of  the  simplest  object,  as  a  ring, 
has  been  attained  through  a  complicated  operation.  There  is  a 
Heries  of  impreasiona  of  Difference,  nnlted  with  impressions  of 
Agreement;  while  the  total  is  fused  together  at  last  through  the 
Retentive  property. 

27.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  cumulative  operation  of 
contiguity  is  iutermpted  b;  the  absence  of  uniformity  of  conjuno- 
tiun  in  the  tilings  occurring  together  ;  out  of  which  ciroamBtance, 
arises  a  new  class  of  mental  phenomena.  If  only  one  species  of 
ring  were  ever  presented  to  the  view,  and  if  the  specific  colour 
were  nnknown  except  in  that  one  object,  there  would  be  an 
inseparable  contiguous  association  of  that  form  and  colour ; 
neither  could  ever  present  itself  witbont  the  other.  Dnt  nearly 
eveiy  simple  impression  known  to  us  exists  in  various  connexions; 
a  pure  whit«  colour,  for  example,  is  found  in  enow,  in  foam,  in 
clond,  &o.  Hence  the  effect  of  contiguity  would  be  to  bring  up 
all  these  objects  when  a  white  colour  is  snggcsted ;  and  some- 
times we  do,  in  fact,  bring  a  host  of  individnitts  into  view,  by  tbo 
suggestion  of  a  commou  property.  At  other  timea,  the  mind, 
distracted  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  connecting  links, 
remains  unmoved  by  any  ;  or,  firom  collateral  inSnencea  iu  favour 
of  some  one,  singles  out  that  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  (See 
Coupoum  AssocunoK.) 

It  will  hence  bo  apparent  thai  the  occarrenco  of  nan  coujouo- 
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tions  with  a  familiar  property  has  a  dissociating  effect.  liquidity 
is  at  first  associated  with  the  other  properties  of  water ;  when  we 
hecome  familiar  with  ice,  this  connexion  is  partially  loosened. 
Certain  properties  at  first  exclasively  allied  with  liquidity  are 
now  also  allied  with  solidity,  giving  a  second  alternative;  the 
additional  experience  of  steam  affording  a  third  alternative. 
This  is  the  sitnation  described  abo  under  the  name  Abstraction  or 
the  Abstract  Idea :  by  a  fallacious  tendency  of  the  mind,  the 
alternate  connexion  has  been  viewed  as  a  possibility  of  separate 
existence ;  because  *  white '  has  many  alternative  connexions,  the 
supposition  has  been  made,  and  received,  that  whiteness  can  exist 
out  of  all  connexions. 

28.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  process  of 
acquisitioui  that  the  vast  complicacy  of  the  things  to  be  acquired^ 
of  which  the  visible  world  is  the  most  signal  example,  cannot  be 
overtaken  except  by  a  system  of  patching^  or  employing  the  old 
to  piece  the  new.  Looking  down  from  a  height  upon  a  large 
city  with  its  rural  environment,  we  form  a  coherent  picture  of 
the  whole,  which  we  can  retain  even  in  minute  lineaments.  This 
is  possible  only,  because  we  have  previously  acquired  coherent 
images  of  sti*eets  and  spires,  and  fields  and  trees ;  and  have  con- 
nected them  in'  aggregates  not  much  differing  from  the  present. 
We  merely  tack  together  our  previous  elements  in  a  somewhat 
novel  arrangement  upon  this  new  occasion ;  and  the  whole  stress 
of  the  memory  lies  in  consolidating  the  new  grouping. 

SENSATIONS  OF  DIFFBRENT  SENSES. 

The  concurrence  of  Sensations  in  one  common  stream  of 
consciousness,— on  the  same  cerebral  highway, — enables  those 
of  different  senses  to  be  associated  as  readily  as  the  sensations 
of  the  same  sensa  We  will  now  therefore  review  the  more 
remarkable  instances  that  arise  out  of  this  heterogeneous 
concurrence.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include 
also  Movements  actual  and  ideal. 

29.  Movements  wUh  Sensations, — It  was  previously  re- 
marked (p.  331)  that  there  are  few  perfect  associations  of 
mere  movement ;  the  sense  of  the  effect  contributing  most  of 
the  cohesiveness  of  a  train  of  actions.    There  is,  therefore^ 
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the  union  of  a  movement  with  a  sensation  at  each  stage  of 
the  performance  of  a  complicated  operation.  Even  the 
simple  case  of  walking  requires  that  the  expected  contact  of 
the  foot  with  solid  ground  should  concur  with  the  motor 
stimulus  of  associated  movements. 

Under  the  same  head,  we  may  place  the  association  of 
Actions  with  sensible  Signs ;  as  in  all  that  depai*tment  of 
lingual  acquisition  wherein  names  have  the  meaning  of 
command,  direction,  guidance,  control  Every  movement 
that  we  make  is  connected  with  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  a  particular  signal,  which  may  set  it  on  at  any  time. 
The  child  learns  to  connect  vocal  sounds  with  its  various 
actions,  and  so  becomes  amenable  to  command  and  direction ; 
and  the  education  is  continued  all  through  life.  The  signs 
for  indicating  action  may  be  various ;  the  notes  of  the 
bugle,  the  signals  at  sea,  the  directions  posted  up  on  the 
walls,  have  all  this  acquired  power  of  commanding  move- 
ments. The  same  association  enters  into  the  education  of 
animals ;  the  horse  and  the  dog  soon  learn  to  connect  specific 
actions  with  the  language,  tones,  and  looks  of  human  beings. 
Long  before  children  possess  the  power  of  utterance  them- 
selves, many  of  their  actions  are  associated  with  the  sounds 
of  language  as  uttered  by  others. 

30.  Muscular  Ideas  with  Sensations, — The  enduring  forms, 
impressions,  or  Ideas  of  Movement,  are  associated  with  Sen- 
sations ;  and  the  two  things  recall  each  other.  In  the  three 
higher  senses,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  association  of 
these  two  elements ;  many  tactile,  audible,  and  visible  sensa- 
tions being  a  coalition  of  the  two.  Under  Sight,  we  connect 
the  visible  appearances  of  objects  with  their  weight,  hardness, 
and  tenacity, — qualities  purely  muscular  in  their  perception. 
Having  experience  of  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  stone  of  a 
certain  appearance,  we  associate  the  appearance  with  the 
weighty  the  one  suggesting  the  other ;  so  with  hardness  or 
tenacity.  In  this,  way,  we  have  an  associated  connexion 
between  substances  and  their  uses  founded  on  these, piopei^ 
tiea    We  acquire  a  strong  feeling  of  the  dilfofeiwe 
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timber  and  stone,  and  between  etone  and  metal,  and  demAod 
that  each  should  be  differently  proportioned  in  all  kinds 
of  erections  and  mecbanical  operations.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  otir  sense  of  Architectural  proportions  is  founded 
on  our  experience  of  stone,  and  would  require  to  be  re-adjusted 
if  ii'on  were  as  universally  employed.  If  the  specific  gravi^ 
of  the  rocky  materials  of  the  globe  had  been  equal  to  lead, 
instead  of  being  about  two  and  half  times  water,  our  sense  of 
the  weight  of  every  piece  of  stone  would  have  been  four 
times  as  great  as  at  present,  and  we  should  consequently 
have  exacted,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  far  more  massive 
proportions  in  eveiy  kind  of  stone  work.* 

The  knowledge  of  the  Distance  and  the  Direction  of 
Sounds  (Hearing,  §  13),  is  in  reality  an  association  between 
sounds  and  movements  or  muscular  ideas.  The  properties 
themselves  are,  not  audible,  but  locomotive  properties,  signi- 
fied to  the  mind  by  sensations  of  sound. 

31.  ScTisaticms  -with  Stiisations. — Under  this  head  allusion 
might  be  made  to  all  the  combinations  that  would  arise  by 
taking  each  sense  along  with  every  other ;  organic  seusations 
with  tastes  and  smells,  with  touches,  sounds,  and  sights ;  tastes 
with  smells,  &c. ;  smells  with  touches,  and  so  on.  But  it  i 
will  suffice  to  <^ote  the  associations  among  the  three  h^her  | 
senses. 

Touches  are  associated  with  Sounds,  when  a  body  struck 
tells  by  the  ring  how  it  would  feel,  as  in  discriminating  stone, 
wood,  glass,  pottery,  &c.  This  is  a  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
rally very  secure,  adhesion. 

Touches  are  associated  with  Sights,  in  the  great  compre- 
heasivG  case  of  connecting  the  tactile  properties  of  thin^ 
with  their  visible  appearance,  whereby  the  one  can  instantly 
bring  to  mind  the  other.     We  associate  the  tangible  qualities 


*  Thai  is,  auppoamg  there  wu  no  increued  tenscitj,  or  power  to  rerist 
craahing.  Iron  builtlings  aro  lew  m&Baive  than  stone,  notwithitandlng  Ifae 
grealw  deDsity  of  the  material ;  but  in  this  case  the  greater  strength  of  tha 
(obstance  comes  into  play,  and  tbe  emplorioeot  of  hollow  aoil  stoader  forma 
tukes  oS  from  tho  wei)[bt  to  be  suppartud. 
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of  roaghneaa,  smnothneaa,  solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  with 
the  cfaamcteristic  impressions  they  make  on  the  eye,  and  we 
can  at  any  time  recall  the  touch  by  the  sight,  or  the  sight 
by  the  touch.  We  can  distinguish  metala,  atoues,  wood, 
cloths,  leaves,  flowers,  by  both  senses ;  and  we  form  an 
association  between  the  tactile  and  the  visible  irapressious. 
Kach  person  has  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  existing  in 
tiie  shape  of  associated  touches  and  sights.  We  connect 
likewise  the  form,  as  revealed  to  the  touch,  with  the  visible 
forms,  and  thus  make  the  one  confirm  the  other.  Our  notion 
of  Figure  is  in  fact  a  coalition  of  different  impressions,  and 
this  gives  to  it  a  more  complete  and  perfect  character.  I 
.  shall  speak  of  this  again  presently. 

I  Sounds  are  associated  with  Sigtits  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. We  connect  the  visible  appearances  of  bodies  with 
the  noise  they  make  when  struck,  as  a  glass,  a  spoon,  a  boo^  J 
a  hat  We  associate  an  instrument  of  music  with  the  peculiar] 
quality  of  its  note ;  we  connect  animals  with  their  vocal  utter- 
ance. So  with  human  beings ;  each  person  known  to  us  having 
a  distinctive  voice.  In  acquiring  languages,  there  are  two  cases 
of  the  association.  Every  visible  object  is  connected  with  the 
I  Bound  of  its  name — sun,  mountain,  house,  &c. ;  and  in  leam- 
I  ing  to  read,  the  sounds  are  associated  with  the  written  and 
printed  characters. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  present  class  of  hderogeneoua 
associations,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  rapidity  0/  the 
adhesion  will  vary  with  the  adhesive  quality  of  each  of  the 
two  senses  entering  into  the  combinaliou.  Thus,  when 
sounds  are  connected  with  sights,  the  goodness  of  the  ear 
and  the  retentiveness  of  the  eye  will  both  contribute  to  the 
adhesion.  Whence,  all  associations  with  sight  will  come 
sooner  to  maturity  than  the  connexions  formed  among  the 
inferior  sensations.  This  circumstance  it  is  that  puts  sight 
forward  as  the  representative  sense.  Things  that  are  Mf.n 
have  a  more  glorious  resurrection  in  the  mind  than  any 
I  others ;  we  choose  to  conceive  the  objects  of  nature  as  they 
F  appear  to  the  eye,  rather  than  as  tliey  affect  the  ear  or  the 
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touch.  Of  all  the  ways  that  an  orange  can  strike  the  senses^ 
the  visible  aspect  is,  by  pre-eminence,  its  revived  manifesta- 
tion, its  '  idea.' 

OP  EXTERNAL  PERCEPTION— THE  MATERIAL  WORMX 

33.  We  have  now  at  this  point  to  consider  the  percep- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  the  Material  World,  which 
come  through  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  sensationSp 
by  their  association  with  one  another.  The  manner  of 
attaining  to  this  knowledge,  its  exact  nature  and  the  degree 
of  certainty  attaching  to  it,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  gi*eatest 
questions  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Two  problems  es- 
pecially call  for  notice  at  this  stage.  The  first  is  the  origin 
of  the  perceptions  we  owe  to  vision,  namely,  the  Forms  and 
Magnitudes  of  External  Bodies,  and  their  Distances  from  the 
eye.  Ever  since  these  perceptions  were  affirmed  by  Berkeley 
to  be  not  original,  but  acquired,  they  have  formed  a  subject 
of  discussion  with  metaphysical  writers.  The  second  question 
relates  to  the  Perception  of  an  External  and  Material  World  ; 
it  grew  out  of  the  other,  both  historically  and  naturally,  and 
was  the  prominent  metaphysical  question  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

34.  Of  ihe  Perception  of  the  Distances  and  the  itagniiude$ 
of  External  Bodies, — The  distinctive  susceptibility  of  the  eye 
is  for  Colour.  This  is  the  effect  specific  to  it  as  a  sense.  But 
the  feeling  of  Colour  by  itself,  implies  no  knowledge  of  any 
outw£u*d  object,  a^  a  cause  or  a  thing  wherein  the  colour  in- 
heres. It  is  simply  a  mental  efiTect  or  influence,  a  feeling  or 
conscious  state,  which  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  from 
other  conscious  states,  as  for  example,  a  smell  or  a  sound. 
We  should  also  be  able  to  mark  the  difference  between  it  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  vivid,  more  or  less  en- 
during, more  or  less  voluminous.  So  we  should  distinguish 
the  qualitative  differences  between  one  colour  and  another. 
Pleasure  or  pain,  with  discrimination  of  intensity  and  of 
duration,  would  attach  to  the  mere  sensation  of   colour. 
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Knowledge  or  belief  in  an  external  or  material  coloured  body, 
tliere  would  be  none. 

But  when  we  add  the  Active  or  Muscular  sensibility  of 
the  eye,  we  obtain  new  products.  The  sweep  of  the  eye 
over  the  coloured  field  gives  a  feeling  of  a  definite  amount  nf 
fiction,  an  exercise  of  internal  power,  which  is  aomething 
totally  different  from  the  passive  feeling  of  light.  This 
action  has  many  various  raode-s,  all  of  the  same  quality,  but 
all  distinctively  felt  and  recognized  by  us.  Thus  the  move- 
ments may  be  in  any  direction — horizontal,  vertical,  oi 
slanting;  and  every  one  of  these  movementa  is  felt  as  dif- 
ferent from  every  other.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the 
movemeuta  of  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  accordance  with 
differences  in  the  remoteness  of  objects,  Wc  have  distinctive 
feelings  belonging  to  these  different  adjustments,  just  as  we 
I  have  for  the  different  movements  across  the  field  of  view.  If 
I  the  eyes  are  adjusted  first  to  clear  vision  for  an  object  six 
inches  from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  change  their  adjustmeut 
to  suit  an  object  six  feet  distant,  we  are  distinctly  conseious  of 
the  change,  and  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  it ;  we  know  that 
the  change  is  greater  than  in  extending  the  adjustment  to  a 
I  three-feet  distance,  while  it  is  less  tlian  we  should  have  to  go 
'  through  for  a  twenty-feet  distance.  Thus  in  the  alterations 
of  the  eyes  for  near  and  far.  we  have  a  distinctive  conscious- 
nes3  of  amount  or  degree,  no  less  than  in  the  niovementa  for 
right  and  left,  up  and  down.  Feelings  having  the  character  l 
of  activity  are  thus  incorporated  with  the  sensibility  to  colour ; 
the  luminous  impression  is  associnted  with  exertion  on  our 
part,  and  is  no  longer  a  purely  passive  state.  We  find  that 
the  light  changes  as  our  activity  changes ;  we  recognize  in  it 
a  certain  connexion  with  our  movements ;  an  association 
8prinj;3  up  between  the  passive  feeling  and  the  active 
energies  of  the  visual  organ,  and  of  the  body  generally  j  the 
chauges  of  view  involving  movements  of  the  head  and  tnmk, 
a  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  eye  within  its  own  orbit. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  perception  or  knowledge 
\  of  any  outward  thing  as  the  source  of  colour,  or  as  the  occa> 
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sion  of  the  varying  uiovemeQts  and  adjustments  of  the  eyes. 
We  have  distinctive  feelings  of  colour,  the  varying  conacioua- 
nesa  of  active  energies,  and  the  association  of  the  two  in  one 
fact,  hut  nothing  to  reveal  or  auggeat  external  things ;  we 
have  merely  the  nteana  of  comparing  a  number  of  various 
mental  states.  Nor  do  I  see  how,  with  the  eye  alone,  we  can 
ever  pass  from  the  internal  consciousness  to  the  external  per- 
ception— to  the  recognition,  knowledge,  and  belief  of  things 
out  of,  or  apart  from,  ourselvea,  the  causes  of  those  intemiil 
states.  Many  have  contended  for,  and  many  more  have 
assumed,  this  power  as  attaching  to  vision.  But  in  so  doing, 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  idea  respecting 
the  mental  nature  of  this  perception  of  an  outer  world,  as  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

35.  It  is  admitted  that  the  recognition  of  a  world  apart 
from  self  is  mixed  up  with  the  perception  of  such  qualities  as 
Extension,  Form,  and  Eemoteness,  called  Primary  qualities 
of  matter.  Heat,  Odour,  Taate,  Colour,  alone,  do  not  suggest 
external  and  independent  objects,  being  for  this  reason  termed 
the  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  Let  us  consider,  therefore, 
the  two  facta  of  Distance  and  Extension,  both  which  imply 
outward  exiatence,  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  and  believe  iu 
the  reality  of  a  material  world  apart  from  the  mind.  With 
regard  to  these  two  quahties — namely,  (1)  the  distance  of  a 
thing  from  the  seeing  eye,  and  (2)  the  real  dimensions  of  ■ 
body  in  space — I  affirm  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  or 
known  through  the  medium  of  sight  alone. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Distance,  or  remoteness.  It  appeal^ 
to  me  that  the  very  vieaning  of  this  quality — the  foil  import 
of  the  fact  implied  in  it — is  such  as  cannot  be  taken  in  by 
mere  sight  For  what  is  meant  by  an  object  being  four  yanls 
distant  from  where  we  stand?  I  imagine  that,  among  otbm- 
things,  we  understand  this — namely,  that  it  would  take  a 
certain  number  of  paces  to  come  up  to  it,  or  to  reduce  the 
distance  from  four  yards,  say  to  one  yard.  The  possibility  o£ 
a  certain  amount  of  locomotion  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
distance.     The  eye  would  be  distinctly  aware  of  a  cbsu;^, 
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when  the  distance  was  reduced  from  four  yards  to  one,  but  it 
has  of  itself  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  or  accompanying  ■ 
incidents  of  that  change.  These  are  measured  by  our  other 
activities,  and,  in  the  case  of  great  distances,  by  the  locomo- 
tive energy  and  continuance  requisite  to  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  objects  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
the  movements  of  the  arm  j^ive  the  measure  of  distjince ;  they 
supply  the  accompanying  fact  that  makes  distance  something 
more  than  a  mere  visible  impression.  When  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  been  shifted  from  a  position  of  six  inches'  distance 
from  the  eye  to  a  position  of  twelve,  we  imply  that,  with  the 
change  of  ocular  effect,  there  has  been  another  change  corre- 
sponding to  a  certain  definite  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm 
in  a  forward  direction ;  and,  unless  by  supposing  this  addi- 
tional action,  we  have  no  key  whatever  to  the  alteration  that 
has  come  over  our  visible  image  I  say,  therefore,  that  dis- 
tance cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  because  the  idea  of 
distance,  by  its  very  nature,  implies  feelings  and  measure- 
menta  out  of  the  eye,  and  located  in  the  other  active  oi:gan8, 
—  the  locomotive  and  other  moving  members.  If  oar  notion 
of  distance  did  not  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  by  so  many 
steps,  or  by  a  certain  swing  of  the  arm  or  bend  of  the  body, 
we  should  make  a  definite  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
object,  it  would  not  be  a  notion  of  distance ;  there  might  be 
an  ocular  effect,  but  not  a  revelation  of  distance  Granted 
that  the  eye  ia  very  distinctly  alfected  by  every  change  in 
the  remoteness  of  a  visible  object  from  six  inches  to  a  milf, 
that  it  recognizes  a  variation  of  impression  all  through  this 
interval,  this  would  not  answer  the  que-°tiou,  how  far  is  the 
object  removed  at  each  step  ?  I  do  not  see,  even,  how  it 
could  tell  which  way  the  thing  was  moving.  The  actual 
distance  means  so  many  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  aud  of  these 
we  have  no  measure  by  the  eye ;  indeed,  they  have  no  rele- 
vancy as  regards  the  eye  ;  they  concern  the  locomotive  and 
other  mechanical  movements,  but  not  the  movements  of 
eight 

With  the  active  exertion  of  the  body  in  locomotion  we 
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have  a  definite  muscular  feeling ;  we  recognize  one  exertion 
as  greater  or  less  than  another ;  the  feeling  of  a  long  stride 
is   different  from  a  short ;    six  paces  are  attended  by   a 
different  consciousness  from  four.     We  acquire  permanent 
and  revivable  impressions  of  these  exertions  when  any  one 
has  been  often  repeated,  as,  for  example,  pacing  the  length  of 
a  room.     We  can  compare   any  new   case   with  this  old 
habitual  effort,  and  there  results  a  consciousness  of  more  or 
less.     This  I  take  to  be  our  starting  point  in  the  feeling  of 
distance  traversed,  or  of  linear  extension  in  general ;  this  is 
the  source  of  om*  perception,  and  the  measure  and  standard 
of  reference,  when  we  arrive  at  the  same  notion  by  other 
means.     When,  along  with  a  forward  movement,  we  behold 
a  steadily  varying  change  of  appearance  in  the  objects  before 
us,  we  associate  the  change  with  the  locomotive  effort,  and 
after  many  repetitions  we  firmly  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.     We  then  know  what  fact  accompanies  (1)  a  certain 
>   muscular  tension  of  the  eye-ball,  (2)  a  definite  feeling  of 
convergence  of  the  two  eyes,  (3)  a  certain  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  pictures,  (4)  a  given  amount  of  clearness  or  haziness  of 
prospect,  and  (5)  a  fixed   or   varying  retinal    magnitude ; 
these  ocular  feelings  (both  optical  and  muscular)  have  been 
connected  with   the  further  and  distinct  experience    of  a 
definite  locomotive  energy  to  be  expended  to  bring  about  a 
definite  change  in  their  amount  or  degrea     Apart  from  this 
association,  the  eye-feelings  might  be  contrasted  or  com- 
pared,   or    connected    with    other   eye-feelings,    but   there 
would  be  no  farther  suggestion  in  the  case.    The  collective 
feelings  that  we  have  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is  relaxed, 
when  the  eyes  are  parallel   (vision  being  distinct),  when 
the  two  pictures  are  the  same,  when  a  slight  haze  covers 
the   image,  and   when  the  retinal   magnitude   of  familiar 
forms  is  small — all  imply,  as  the  i*esult  of  foregone  expe- 
rience, that   a   prolonged    effort   of  locomotion   would   be 
requisite  to  convert  these  feelings  into  their  extreme  oppo- 
sites ;  this  suggestion  of  locomotive  effort  is  the  fact,  and  the 
whole  fact,  named  real  Distance  from  the  spectatOn 
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Socli,  &8  translated  ioto  the  language  of  our  more  sdranced 
Vajohologj,  is  the  Berkleian  view  of  the  peroeptton  of  Distance ; 
a  view  that  long  seemed,  to  the  great  mass  of  Bcientific  men,  to 
be  irresistible;  while  very  few  became  converts  to  Berkeley's 
doctrine  of  the  Perception  of  a  Material  World,  to  which  the 
theory  of  Vision  was  a  prelnde.  But,  in  oar  own  day,  the 
explanation  of  Distance  by  attoeiation  has  been  impugned ;  and 
the  opposite,  or  inttineUee  theory  reverted  to. 

Many  even  of  the  latest  objecfions  to  the  theory  apply  only 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  author's  mode  of  stating  it.  In  his 
time,  the  mnscnhtr  or  active  sensibility  of  the  human  system 
had  no  distinct  place  in  the  accoant  of  the  senses ;  it  was  noticed 
only  as  a  part  of  Toach.  Berkeley's  langnage,  representing  our 
perception  of  distance  as  an  osEociatiou  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
must  be  set  down  as  wholly  inaccurate  and  inadequate.  Bat 
when  we  substitute  for  Touch  the  entire  aggregate  of  our  Move' 
menta,  there  is  presented  an  entirely  new  front,  to  which  tiie 
attack  has  not  yet  been  fairly  directed. 

The  strength  of  the  case  against  any  form  of  the  theory  lies 
principaUy  in  the  groat  maturity  of  the  perception  of  Dit^tance 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life  ;  whioh  seema  oat  of  proportion  to 
the  usual  pace  of  acquisition  i  while  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  the  needful  experience  are  represented,  by  oppononta,  aa  alto- 
gether incommenBurate  to  the  result.  These  opportuuitics,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  understated.  In  particular,  two  leading  cir- 
cumstances are  left  out  of  the  account. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  experience  of  Touch  (in  Berkeley's 
language),  which  in  the  infant  must  be  very  small  from  the 
immaturity  of  the  organs,  not  to  speak  of  their  limited  range — 
substitute  the  entire  movements  of  the  body,  however  arising. 
The  locomotion  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  is  a  port  of  the  experi- 
ence of  changing  distance.  The  infant  must  have  a  mnscular 
sensibility  in  being  carried  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  in 
walking  on  its  <iwn  limbs  ;  whence  its  education  in  reni  distance 
begins  from  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  is  kept  in  constant 
daily  practice.  If  we  suppose  it  carried  from  one  spot  to 
another,  on  an  average  twenty  times  in  a  day,  it  wonld  have  in 
the  first  year  seven  thousand  lessons  in  distances  on  the  lai^u 
scale,  besides  the  smaller  experiments  with  its  own  arms  and  body 
as  it  acquires  the  eelf-moving  aptitude. 
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The  eeoond  fact  overlooked  is  the  remarkable  delicacy  of  tfa« 
appreciatjon  of  changes  of  refinol  magmtvde;  which,  for  all 
changes  of  place,  are  great  and  conspicnoos.  This  partictUar 
sensibility  raiiks,  in  point  of  acntenesa  and  discrimination,  tbo 
firtt  of  aU  kutnan  *ejaihilitis».  It  is  a  oombination  of  onr  two 
most  sensitive  organs — the  retina  and  the  ocnlar  group  of 
miisclea.  Whenever  we  desire  to  obtain  a  delicate  measnie- 
ment  of  any  qaality,  we  transronn  it  into  visible  m^nitnde, 
as  in  the  balance  snd  the  thermometer.  Consider,  then,  Uiat 
the  infant,  in  being  carried  from  one  part  of  a  room  la 
another,  experiences  the  most  extraordinary  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  its  retinal  imagee ;  an  e&ect  that  most  be  Boon 
Btamped  on  its  memory  in  ssaooiation  with  the  attendant 
experience,  locomotive  or  other.  In  matare  life,  wa  are  larely 
oonaoiona  of  these  retinal  cfaaogos,  being  accustomed  regularly 
to  translate  the  flactaating  appearances  into  some  constant  real 
magnitude ;  bnt  we  may  easily  judge  of  their  efficiency  by 
adverting  to  the  remarkable  suggestivenesa  of  a  vista.  Now, 
until  the  eSect  of  the  incessant  education  in  coupling  locomotivs 
movements  with  the  impressive  alt«raEdona  of  retinal  magnitado 
(together  with  all  the  other  ocnlar  changes)  is  fully  allowed  for, 
w©  cannot  aay  how  far  the  early  experience  of  infancy  is  insnffi- 
oient  to  form  the  associations  between  Distance  and  its  visiblo 
signs.     The  question  has  never  been  argued  on  this  basis. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  inconsistencies  and 
admissions  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  instinctive  i 
and  all  the  difficulties  attaching  to  innate  ideas  generally  1 
be  encountered  in  this  instance.     If  it  be  admitted  that  " 
is  something  beyond  a  purely  ocular  impression,  there 
probability  of  an  innate  alliance  between  two  Moses ; 
smell  Boonds,  nor  hear  tastes.     This  improblllBkL  BO 
by  aneqnivocal  facts.*  • 

*  It  ii  «tat«d  by  Mr.  Abbot,  that  thoogh  : 
peredving  diatanoe,  it  cannot  poaseia  any  iJ< 
neceaaaiy  to pau  over  it  ('Sight  and  Toach,'  p.  1 . 
that  tbii  aurrendeTi  thp  whole  question :  '  if  u 
need  to  learn  \>j  experience  what  distance  ivi 
repUee,  'He  might  jtut  ai  well  say  that  to  adrr.i 
to  diatlnguiib  miuical  tonea  with  acouncy,  is  : 
parceivod  by  the  e«i.     If  we  heard  the  tunes  u 
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36.  If  we  next  attentl  to  the  sweep  of  the  eye  over  the 
field  of  view,  as  required  by  an  object  extended  laterally, " 
we  shall  find,  in  the  smue  manner,  that  this  sweep  gives  a 
moat  distinctive  consciousness,  so  that  a  larger  sweep  can  be 
discriminated  from  a  smaller;  but  it  gives  no  information 
besides.  It  tells  of  no  outward  thing,  so  far  as  I  cau  make 
out ;  certainly  it  does  not  tell  of  extension,  a^  Real  Maj^ni- 
tude,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  extension  means  a  given 
movement  of  body  or  limb.  If  I  say  that  a  log  of  wood  I  see 
before  me  is  six  yaida  long,  I  mean  that  it  would  take  a 
certain  number  of  my  paces  to  traverse  its  length ;  the 
visual  impression  of  itself  cannot  mean  or  imply  any  fact  of 
this  kind,  imtil  experience  has  connected  the  sweep  of  the 
eye  with  the  sweep  of  the  legs  or  other  moveable  ports. 

Accordingly,  I  hold,  as  regards  Extension  in  general,  that 
this  is  a  feeling  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  locomo- 
tive or  moving  organs  ;  that  a  definite  amount  of  movement 
of  these  comes  to  be  associated  with  the  sweep  and  adjust* 
meats  and  other  effects  of  the  eye ;  and  that  the  notion 
when  full  grown  is  a  compound  of  locomotion,  touch,  and 
vision,  any  one  implying  and  recalling  the  others,  A  certain 
movement  of  the  eye,  as  the  sweep  over  a  table,  gives  us  the 
sense  of  that  table's  magnitude,  when  it  recalls  or  revives  the 
extent  nod  direction  of  arm  movement  necessary  to  compass 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  tabla     Previous  to 

whftt  tune*  we  heud.  Cerfaijnl;  we  are  no  len  behoUea  to  azpeHence  (or 
the  kccnrate  knowledge  of  the  diataocea  we  move  throBg^.'  Ui.  Abbot'i 
pftTftUel  it  not  in  point  The  diipate  ii  not  u  to  ihe  intrinuo  seninbiUly  of 
th«  eje,  for  colour,  tec,  the  onlf  thing  Boalogou*  to  the  Beniibilit;  of  the  ear 
to  the  pitch  of  a  loiiDd ;  it  reapect*  ui  added  or  foceign  experiatice ;  the  tmo 
parallel  would  be  onr  hsaring  distance  (which  bIbo  wo  do,  bj  an  acqiiirtd  pra- 
tm).  It  n  ndmitted  that  wo  need  no  vdncation  to  tell  the  ear  that  it  hcan 
pilch,  or  to  1«11  the  eja  that  it  aeee  colenr,  but  we  do  want  eipcrienoe  (o  tall 
ni  of  another  piopertj',  diaooveied  by  anothei  aenidbilitj,  that  racb  proper^ 
accompiuiie*  a  eenaatioa  of  light  or  of  immd- 

The  dispute  i«  iotonainablB  aad  futile,  ao  long  ai  Dietanoe  i«  belieted 
to  mean  aomething  rxelmit*  nf  poaiilt  lotanolion.  It  diatanoo  ia  more  than 
Uie  intrinaia  Mnsibility  of  the  aye — to  light,  mIout,  rUible  mDvi>iiicDt  and 
vudble  foroi — and  jel  baa  than  -jar  Iicriniotivo  o*perienoo,  what  it  ilf 
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this  Rxperieoce,  the  sight  of  the  table  would  be  a  mere 
visible  effect,  differing  consciously  from  other  visible  effects, 
and  not  suggeatiug  any  foreign  effect  whatever.  It  could  Qot 
suggest  Magnitude,  because  magnitude  is  not  magnitude,  if  it 
do  not  mean  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  arms  or  limbs  that 
would  be  needed  to  compass  the  object ;  and  this  can  be  gained 
in  no  way  but  through  actual  trial  by  these  very  organs. 

37.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Extension,  Size,  or 
Magnitude,  owes,  not  only  its  origin,  but  its  essential  import, 
or  meaning,  to  a  combination  of  different  effects  associated 
together  under  the  cohesive  principle  we  are  now  considering, 
.  Extension,  or  space,  as  a  quality,  has  no  other  origin  and  no 
other  meaning  than  the  association  of  these  different  sensitive 
and  motor  effects.  The  coalition  of  sensations  of  sight  and  of 
touch  with  felt  motive  energies,  explains  everything  that 
belongs  to  our  notion  of  extended  magnitude  or  space. 

This  view  has  both  its  supporters  and  its  opponents.  Of 
the  opposition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  terms  : — '  The  opinions  so  generally  prevalent, 
that  through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling,  or  touch 
and  sight,  or  touch,  muscular  feeling,  and  sight, — that  through 
these  senses  exclusively,  we  are  percipient  of  extension,  Ac-, 
I  do  not  admit.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  all  sensations 
whatsoever,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as  one  out  of  another, 
to  ipso,  afford  us  the  condition  of  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily apprehending  extension ;  for  in  the  consciousoess 
itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  is  actually  involved  a  percep- 
tion of  diffei'ence  of  place  in  space,  and,  consequently,  of  tlie 
extended.' — Dissertatums  on  Reid,  p.  861.*     The  Btatement 

*  The  ciroumatanoe  that  the  eye  contaiiu  wJUiiii  JtMlf  ui  aetiTe  eUmanti 
natncly,  its  very  numaroua  md  icutely  felt  movementa,  reudsn  vision  ■oni»> 
thing  beyond  optiatl  Benaation.  Hamiltan  doea  not  advert  to  Ihii  fut,  and 
aevma  to  maintnin  thnt,  even  excluding  the  oonadonaneea  of  ocolar  moTemont. 
the  eys  can  be  the  means  of  acggeating  apace.  Now,  so  far  is  thia  from  being 
proved,  that  a  very  stiDDg  cose  may  be  made  to  show  that  Ihs  optical  tutui' 
biiity  doea  not  give  uveis  viiibU  form  (to  give  which  would  be  to  step  into  tlt« 
provmfe  of  another  part  of  the  viaual  mechaniam). 
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tere  made  admits  of  two  interptetatjona.  The  one  is  that  the 
mere  fact  of  optical  distinctness  and  plurality  cames  with  it 
as  a  part  of  its  own  nature  the  perception  of  space ;  a  suppo- 
sition entirely  gratuitoua.     The  second  interpretation  ia  that 

In  foUomng  a  wide  ruling  taoretneal,  or,  in  expatiating  oyer  a  large 
proapeot,  w«  mual  move  tho  ejaa,  or  the  head ;  and  prutably  every  one  would 
nllaw  thai,  in  auch  a  case,  feolings  of  movement  mabe  s  part  of  our  sensation 
«nd  our  aubaeqaeut  idea.  The  vidble  notion  of  a  mountain  evideaUy  containl 
fMlinga  of  visual  raoTement.  But  vhea  we  look  at  a  cinio,  say,  one  teoth  ot 
sD  inch  in  diameter,  the  eye  con  lako  in  the  whole  of  it  without  movemeot, 
■□d  we  might  luppoae  that  the  eenaation  is,  in  tbat  case,  purely  optical,  there 
being  no  apparent  aaceBsity  for  introducing  the  muscular  consciousness.  A 
charncteHstic  optical  impression  is  produced  ;  we  should  bo  able  to  dismmi- 
Date  between  the  Hmall  drole  and  a  M]uars,  or  an  oval  i  or  between  it  and  a 
somewhat  larger  01  a  aomewhat  smaller  oirda,  from  the  mere  optical  difiurencs 
ef  tho  uOect  on  the  retina.  Why  then  may  we  not  say,  that,  throu^b  the 
Inioinous  tracing  aloDCv  We  have  the  feeling  of  vinble  fona  I 

By  maldng  an  extreme  supposition  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible  to  remoTe 
the  case  from  a  direct  experimental  teat  We  may  still,  however,  seo  very 
strong  grounds  for  maintaining  the  presence  of  a  muscular  eiement  even  in 
this  insioDca.  la  Ihu  first  pkce,  our  oo^ns  of  fona  are  manifestly  obtnined 
by  working  on  the  large  scale,  or  by  the  survey  of  objects  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  demand  the  sweep  of  tbo  eye,  in  order  to  comprehend  them.  We  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  visible  outline  in  circumstancas  where 
the  eye  mustbenir(j»,  and  must  mix  iU  own  activity  with  the  retinal  feelings. 
The  visual  idea  of  a  circle  is  Unt  gained  by  moviog  the  eye  round  some  circulu 
object  of  considerable  dzo.  Having  done  this,  we  transfer  the  fact  of  motJon 
to  smaller  circles,  although  thay  would  not  of  themsolves  demand  an  eiteiudve 
ocular  sweep.  Bo  that  when  we  look  at  a  little  round  body,  we  are  already 
prv-ocoupied  wilb  the  doable  nature  of  visible  form,  and  are  not  in  a  position 
to  Bay  how  we  should  regard  it,  if  that  were  our  flcst  experience  of  a  circle. 

But,  in  the  seoond  place,  as  remarked  in  the  text,  with  regard  to  Di>- 
Innce  and  Eitenaion,  tbo  essential  import  of  viuble  form  is  something  not 
utloiDablc  without  the  experience  of  moving  the  eye.  If  we  looked  at  a  little 
round  spot,  we  should  know  an  optical  difference  bctwoen  it  and  a  triaaguloi 
spot,  and  we  should  recognise  il  as  identical  with  aoolhcr  round  spot;  but 
that  is  merely  retinal  knowledge,  or  optical  discrimination.  That  would  not 
be  to  rooognin  form,  because  by  form  we  never  mean  so  little  as  a  mars 
diange  of  eolout.  We  mean  by  a  round  form  something  that  would  take  a 
given  sweep  of  the  eye  to  comprehend  it )  and  unless  we  identify  tbo  small 
spot  with  the  tinUes  previously  seen,  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  bo  a  circle.  It 
may  renaiti  in  our  mind  as  a  purely  optical  meaning;  bat  i 
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the  autnor  tacitly  iDiplies  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  space 
an  i  priori  farm,  manifested  in  consciousness  when  we  have 
plurality  of  optical  sensations,  as  two  candle  flames.  Without 
dwelling  on  all  the  ditEculties  attendant  on  ft  priori  forms, 
we  are  content  here  to  present  the  alternative,  or  h  posteriori 
explanation,  which  is  that  space  involves,  as  its  very  import, 
locomotive  esperience,  and  is  made  up  by  a  combination  i^ 
sensations  with  feelings  of  movement,  actual  and  possible. 
If  I  see  two  distinct  objects  before  me,  as  two  candle 
flames,  I  appvehend  them  as  different  objects,  and  as  distant 
from  one  another  by  an  interval  of  space ;  but  this  appre- 
hension pre-supposes  an  independent  experience  and  know- 
iL-dge  of  lineal  extension.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that,  at  the  first  sight  of  these  objects,  and  before  any 
association  is  formed  between  visible  appearances  and  other 
movements,  I  should  be  able  to  apprehend  in  the  double 
appearance  a  difiference  of  place.  I  feel  a  distinctness  of 
impression,  partly  optical  and  partly  muscular ;  but  in  order 
that  this  distinctness  may  mean  to  me  a  difference  of  position 
in  space,  it  must  reveal  the  additional  fact,  that  a  certain 
movement  of  my  arm  would  carr}'  my  hand  from  the  one 
flume  to  the  other,  or  that  some  other  movement  of  mine 
would  change  by  a  deftnite  amount  the  appearance  I  now  see. 
If  no  information  is  conveyed  respecting  the  possibility  of 
movements  of  the  body  generally,  no  idea  of  space  is  given, 
for  we  never  consider  that  we  have  a  notion  of  space,  nnless 
we  distinctly  recognize  this  possIbiUty.  But  how  a  vision  to 
the  eye  can  reveal  beforehand  what  would  be  the  experience 
of  the  hand  or  the  other  moWng  membeis,  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  conjoint  experience  of  the  senses  and  the  movements 
appears  to  me  to  furnish  all  that  we  possess  in  the  notion  of 
Extended  matter.  The  association  between  sight  and  loco- 
motion, or  between  touch  and  the  movements  of  the  arm, 
tells  us  that  a  given  appearance  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
rertain  movement ;  that  a  remote  building  implies  a  certain 
continuance  of  our  walking  exertions  to  change  its  appearance 
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mto  anotber  that  we  call  a  near  view ;  and  the  power  of 
motion,  the  scope  for  moving,  exhausts  every  property  in  the 
idea  of  empty  space.  We  estimate  it  first  by  our  own  move- 
ments, and  nest  by  other  movements  measured  in  the  first 
instance  by  our  own,  as  for  example,  the  Sight  of  a  bird,  the 
speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  the  movement  of  light.  The 
mental  conception  that  we  have  of  empty  Space,  is  scape  for 
movement,  the  possibility  or  potentiality  of  moving ;  and  this 
conception  we  derive  from  our  experience  of  movements. 
The  resUtanet  to  movemetU  is  our  notion  of  a  Plenum  or 
occupied  space ;  the  exteiit  of  Tnovevient  is  our  measure  of  the 
linear  Extension  of  body  or  extended  Magnitude,  No  internal 
revelation,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  intuition  or  innate 
suggestion,  is  required  for  giving  us  such  notions  as  we 
actually  have  of  these  qualities. 


Perception  and  Belief  of  the  Material  World. 

38.  Inasmuch  as  knowledge  and  perception  are  purely 
mental,  it  has  been  asked  whether  there  be  anything  else 
than  mind  and  its  activities  in  the  universe ;  or  what  reason 
have  we  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  counterpart  objects 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  our  sensations.  May  not 
waking  thought  be  itself  a  dream  1  On  this  question,  more 
generally  interesting  than  perhaps  any  other  in  our  subject, 
the  following  remarks  are  submitted. 

(1.)  There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  a  world  except  in 
reference  to  our  minds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind  ; 
the  notion  of  material  things  is  a  mental  fact.  We  are 
incapable  even  of  discussing  the  existence  of  an  independent 
material  world;  the  very  act  is  a  contradiction.  We  can 
speak  only  of  a  world  presented  to  our  own  minds.  By  an 
illusion  of  language,  we  fancy  that  we  are  capable  of  con- 
templating a  world  that  does  not  enter  into  our  own  mental 
existence ;  but  the  attempt  belies  itself,  for  this  contemplation 
is  an  effort  of  mind. 

Nevertheless,   we  are  accustomed   to  divide   the  act  of 
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cognition,  or  knowledge,  into  two  parts — a  something  knowing; 
and  a  something  knowa  In  Sensation,  we  seem  to  have  the 
sentient  mind,  and  the  thing  felt — sentiens  and  sensum.  Some 
accoimt  must  be  rendered  of  this  twofold  nature  of  sense  and 
knowledga  If  the  something  that  knows,  feels,  perceives,  be 
called  mind,  what  is  the  other  something  that  is  known,  felt, 
perceived  ? 

(2.)  Solidity,  Extension,  and  Space, — ^the  foundation  pro- 
perties of  the  material  world, — ^mean,  as  has  been  said  above, 
certain  movements  and  energies  of  our  own  body,  and  exist 
in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  Force  allied  with 
Visible,  and  Tactile,  and  other  sensible  impressions.  The 
sense  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular  ener- 
gies and  activities  of  our  own. 

If  we  were  the  subjects  of  purely  passive  sensation, — 
such  sensations  as  warmth,  odour,  Ught— apart  from  any 
movement  of  any  active  member  whatever,  our  recognition 
of  the  external  world  would  necessarily  be  something  very 
dififerent  from  what  we  now  experience.  The  state  of  the 
consciousness  would  then,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  imagine 
it,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  dream,  and  our  perception  of  the 
universe  would  be  sufficiently  represented  by  the  common 
theory  of  idealism. 

But  in  us,  sensation  is  never  wholly  passive,  and  in  gene- 
ral is  much  the  reverse.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  movement 
exists  before  the  stimulus  of  sensation ;  and  movement  gives  a 
new  character  to  om*  whole  percipient  existence.  The  putting 
forth  of  energy,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  eneigy,  are  facts 
totally  different  in  their  nature  from  pure  sensation ;  meaning 
thereby  sensation  without  activity,  of  which  we  can  form  some 
approximate  idea,  from  the  extreme  instances  occurring  to  ns 
of  impressions  languidly  received. 

It  is  in  this  exercise  of  Force  that  we  must  look  for  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  exUtTudUy  of  objects,  or  the  distinction 
that  we  make  between  what  impresses  us  from  without  and 
impressions  not  recognized  as  external.  Any  impression  on 
the  senses  that  rouses  muscular  energy,  and  that  varies  with 
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that  energy,  we  call  an  external  impression.  Dr.  Johnson 
refuted  Berkeley,  as  he  thought,  by  kicking  a  stona  In  fact^ 
this  action  of  Johnson's  illustrates  the  real  nature  of  our  re- 
cognition of  externality.  It  waa  his  own  exertion  with  its 
conseqaences,  and  not  the  optical  impression  of  a  stone  on 
the  eye,  that  8atis&t>il  him  as  to  the  existence  of  something 
onteide  of  him.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  occasions  for  put- 
ting forth  active  energy,  or  for  conceiving  this  as  possible  to 
be  put  forth,  is  our  external  world. 

Taking  the  onler  of  the  senses  followed  in  our  exposition 
in  the  previous  book.  Touch  is  the  first  that  decidedly  makes 
ns  cognizant  of  an  external  world.  But  if  we  were  confining 
ourselves  to  the  class  of  sensations  of  soft  touch,  where  we 
have  the  passive  pleasure  of  the  sense  in  highest  perfection, 
we  should  not  find  much  superiority  in  this  sense  over  smell, 
on  the  point  now  under  considenitti.>n.  It  is  hard  contact  that 
suggests  externality ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  this  contact 
we  mxi&t  put  forth  force  of  our  own.  The  more  intense  the 
pressure,  the  more  energetic  the  activit)-  called  forth  by  it 
This  mixed  state,  produced  through  reacting  upon  a  sensation 
of  touch  by  a  muscular  exertion,  constitutes  the  senae  of  resist- 
ance, the  feeling  that  is  the  deepest  foundation  of  our  notion 
of  externality.  '  There  is  no  feeling  of  our  nature  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  that  of  resistance.  Of  all  our  sensa- 
tions, it  is  the  most  unintermitted ;  for,  whether  we  sit,  or  lie, 
or  stand,  or  walk,  still  the  feeling  of  resistance  is  present  to 
us.  Everything  we  touch  at  the  same  time  resists ;  and 
everything  we  hear,  see,  taste,  or  smell,  suggests  the  idea  of 
something  that  resists.  It  is  thi-ough  the  medium  of  resist- 
ance that  every  act,  by  which  we  subject  to  our  use  the 
objects  and  laws  of  nature,  is  performed.  .iUid  of  the  com- 
plex states  of  consciousness,  there  is  liardly  one  in  which 
the  feeling  or  idea  of  resistance  ia  not  included.' — (James 
MilL)  In  fact,  we  constantly  carry  about  with  us  the  feel- 
ing or  the  notion  of  resisting,  in  other  words,  the  stat« 
where  a  sensation  of  touch  is  coupled  %vith  the  putting  forth 
of  eflbrt  or  fores. 
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lite  main  coDsideration,  therefore,  in  this  great  question 
is,  that  the  totality  of  our  mental  life  is  made  up  of  two 
kinds  of  consciousness — the  Object  consciousness  and  the 
Subject  consciousness.  The  first  is  our  external  world,  oar 
non-ego ;  the  second  ia  our  ego,  or  miud  proper.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  object  consciousness,  which  we  call  Externality, 
is  still  a  mode  of  self  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  but 
not  in  the  usual  restricted  sense  of  '  self  and  '  mind,'  which 
are  names  for  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  object. 

(3.)  We  experience  certain  uniformly  recurring  sensations, 
and  certain  uniform  changes  in  these,  when  we  exert  parti- 
cular energies.  Thus  the  visible  picture  of  our  dwelling  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  experience,  and  the  variations  under- 
gone by  it  correspond  principally  to  our  own  conscious  move- 
ments. But  at  times  the  appearance  is  entirely  withdrawn, 
and  exists  only  in  memory  or  idea.  We  then  feel  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  experiences,  the  ideal  and  the  actual, 
and  we  assign  some  superiority  in  the  mode  of  existence  of 
the  one  over  the  other.  The  superiority  we  soon  find  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  changes  due  to  our  movements ;  a  mere 
picture  or  idea  remains  the  same  whatever  be  our  bodily  posi- 
tion or  bodily  exertions ;  the  sensation  that  we  call  the  actual 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  movements,  shifting  in  every 
possible  way  according  to  the  varieties  of  action  that  we  go 
through.  With  a  forward  movement  the  visible  impression 
enlarges ;  with  a  backward  movement  it  diminishes.  A 
movement  of  the  eye  shuts  it  off;  another  movement  restores 
it  The  carriage  of  the  head  alters  it  from  side  to  side ;  the 
bending  of  the  body  varies  it  in  other  ways.  We  are  con- 
strained to  make  a  distinction  between  the  things  that  are 
thus  shifted  by  all  our  movements,  and  the  ideas  or  dreams 
that  vary  of  themselves  while  we  are  stilL  Even  if  sensation 
meant  nothing  apart  from  ourselves,  we  should  still  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  present  sensation  and  remembered  or  revived 
sensation ;  the  reference  of  the  one  to  our  voluntary  movementa, 
and  of  the  other  to  no  such  modifying  causes,  would  oblige 
us  to  note  a  vital  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  facts.     Such 
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is  the  uiiifoimity  of  connexion  between  certain  appearances 
aud  certain  movements,  that  we  come  to  anticipate  the  one 
through  the  other.  We  know  that  in  aome  one  position,  as 
when  lying  in  bed,  a  movement  of  the  limbs  will  bring  us  to 
the  sensation  of  a  solid  contact  in  the  feet ;  that  another 
series  of  movements  will  bring  on  a  particular  view  to  the 
sight ;  that  a  third  movement  will  bring  the  sound  of  a  bell 
to  the  ear,  and  so  forth.  We  recognize  all  those  sensible 
effects,  thus  brought  uniformly  into  play  by  a  regular  series 
of  waking  voluntary  actions,  as  totally  different  from  our 
ideas,  recollections,  and  dreams. 

(4.)  As  our  belief  in  the  erctemality  of  causes  of  our 
sensations  moans  that  certain  actions  of  ours  will  bring  the 
sensations  into  play,  oi  modify  them  iu  a  known  manner,  this 
belief  is  easily  furnished  to  us  by  experience ;  it  is  no  more 
than  our  experience  entitles  us  to  entertain.  Having  felt 
again  and  again  that  a  tree  becomes  laiger  to  the  eye  as  we 
move ;  that  this  movement  brings  on  at  last  a  sensation  of 
touch  ;  that  this  sensation  of  touch  varies  with  movements  of 
our  arm,  and  a  great  many  other  similar  coincidences ;  the 
repetition  of  all  this  experience  fixes  it  in  the  mind,  and  from 
the  sight  alone  we  can  anticipate  all  the  rest.  We  then  know 
that  our  movements  will  bring  about  all  the  changes  and 
sensations  above  described,  and  we  know  no  more ;  but  this 
knowledge  is  to  us  the  recognition  of  external  existence,  the 
only  thing,  so  far  as  I  see,  that  external  existence  can  possibly 
mean.  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of  a  given 
efifect  to  a  given  antecedent ;  and  the  effects  and  causes  are 
our  own  various  sensations  and  movements. 

(5.)  When  we  find  that  one  fixed  set  of  movements  brings 
on  at  the  same  time  sensations  of  various  senses, — as  when 
approaching  an  orchard  we  have  sights  and  sounds  and 
touches  and  smells  and  tastes, — the  fact  very  much  enhances 
the  notion  we  have  of  the  depaidence  o/  sense  on  action  or 
movement,  the  richness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  external  world,  the 
value  of  our  action  as  bringing  on  sensation.  Moreover, 
when  successive  movements  bring  forward  endless  varieties  of 
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abuudance  of  effect  brought  on  as  a  consequence  of  our  owa 
movement.  We  see  the  largeness  of  the  possible  world  as 
compared  with  the  appearance  that  self  makes, — the  expanse 
of  our  own  body, — which  is  to  us  a  constant  unit  of  compavison 
and  standard  of  reference.  Whether  the  causes  of  appearances 
ore  external  to  onr  mind  or  not,  we  are  at  all  events  certain 
that  they  are  external  to  our  bodies  ;  for  between  the  world 
and  each  one's  corporeal  presence  a  comparison  is  possible : 
while  between  the  world  and  mind  there  is  no  comparison,  the 
things  not  being  homogeneous.  We  incur  the  absurdity  of 
converting  mind  into  a  substance  to  be  viewed  by  another 
luind,  when  we  speak  of  our  perceiving  faculty  as  an  extended 
thing.  But  a  world  extending  beyond  our  own  person  we 
can  understand ;  it  implies  that  the  movement  that  traverses 
tbe  body  must  be  many  times  multiplied  to  traverse  the 
world,  that  is,  to  bring  forward  the  whole  array  of  possible 
changes  of  sensation. 

(fi.)  When  we  come  to  communicate  with  other  beings, 
and  discover  by  the  signs  of  communication  that  they  pass 
through  the  same  experience  as  ourselves,  this  enhances  still 
more  the  constancy  of  the  association  between  our  eeosations 
and  the  corresponding  active  energies.  We  ascertain  that,  at 
times  when  we  ourselves  are  not  affected  by  a  pitrticolar 
sensation,  as  of  light,  other  persons  are  affected  by  it  This 
leads  us  to  generalize  sensation  still  more,  and  to  form  to 
ourselves  an  abstraction  that  comprehends  all  our  experience, 
past  and  present,  and  all  the  experience  of  others ;  which 
abstraction  is  tbe  utmost  that  our  minds  can  attain  to 
respecting  an  external  and  material  world.  So  often  as  I 
open  my  eyes  I  have  the  sensation  of  light  (the  exceptions 
are  not  material  to  the  illustration).  I  thereupon  associate 
this  sensation  with  this  action,  and  I  expect  in  all  future  time 
that  the  action  will  lead  to  the  sensation.  Other  persons  tell 
me  the  same  thing.  I  thereupon  affirm  as  a  general  fact,  that 
an  optical  feeling  will  always  follow  a  certain  muscular 
lueling,  to  me  and  to  other  sentient  beings ;  and  I  can  affirm 
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nothing  more,  nor  can  I  have  any  possible  interest  or  c 
with  anything  more.  The  assertion  that  light  and  the  sun 
have  a  permanent  and  independent  existence  has,  for  its  basis 
and  for  its  import,  that  I  and  all  other  beings  with  whom  I 
have  had  any  communication,  have  had  a  certain  optical 
feeling  in  conjunction  with  certain  activities  of  which  we 
have  been  conscious,  and  firmly  anticipate  the  same  coinci- 
dence in  the  future.  The  external  existence  of  a  stone  wall 
means  the  association  between  certain  optical  impi-essions 
and  a  pai-ticular  locomotive  effort,  and  a  further  and  still  more 
decided  association  between  touch  and  another  effort,  namely, 
what  we  call  the  sense  of  resistance.  Finding  the  same 
sequence  to  exist  with  reference  to  beings  in  general,  we 
generalize  the  fact  to  the  very  farthest  limits,  and  a£&rm  that 
it  has  always  been  so  in  the  past,  and  will  always  be  so 
in  the  future  Our  language  is  apt  to  go  beyond  this ; 
out  of  all  the  particular  experiences  (which  alone  constitute 
the  real  evidence  for  the  proposition')  we  construct  an  expe- 
rience in  the  abstract,  a  most  anomalous  fiction,  that  goes 
the  length  of  affirming  that  the  sensation  is  not  only  sure 
to  occur  along  with  the  appropriate  actions,  bat  that  it 
exists  whether  these  actions  take  place  or  not.  We 
seem  to  have  no  better  way  of  assuring  oui-selves  and  all 
mankind  that  with  the  conscious  movement  of  opening  the 
eyes  there  will  always  be  a  consciousness  of  light,  than  by 
saying  that  the  light  exists  as  independent  fact,  with  or  with- 
out any  eyes  to  see  it.  But  if  we  consider  the  case  fairly,  we 
shall  see  that  this  assertion  errs  not  simply  in  being  beyond 
any  evidence  that  we  can  have,  but  also  in  being  a  self-con- 
tradiction. We  are  afSiTning  that  to  have  an  existence  out 
of  consciousness  which  we  cannot  know  but  as  in  conscious- 
ness. In  words,  we  assert  independent  existence,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  we  contradict  ourselves.  Even  a  possible 
world  implies  a  possible  mind  to  perceive  it,  just  as  much  as 
sn  actual  world  implies  an  actual  mind.  The  mistake  of  the 
common  modes  of  expression  in  this  matter,  is  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  abstractions  of  the  miud  to  have  a  separate 
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and  independent  existence.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  ths 
Platonic  '  ideas,"  or  '  forms,'  wJiich  are  understood  to  impart 
all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  facts  or  realities,  instead 
of  heing  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical 
properties  from  the  pre-existing  'idea,'  or  circle  in  the 
abstract ;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideitl 
man.  So.  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  external 
and  independent  worid  aa  a  generalization  or  abstraction 
grounded  on  our  particular  experiences,  summing  up  the  past, 
and  predicting  the  future,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  abstraction  to  be  an  independent  reality,  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  or  origin  of  all  those  experiences. 

The  distinction  drawn  betvreen  the  seiUient  and  the  senium  is, 
in  fact,  a  diBtinction  between  the  two  contrasting  modes  of  our 
conscious  eKistenoe.  In  passive  foeliog,  we  are  in  one  mode  of 
existence ;  in  putting  forth  active  energy,  we  are  in  another  mode. 
A  sensation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  aeiisum,  a  phase  of  onr  objee- 
tive  consciousness.  When  we  say  that  to  this  sentum  there  mnst 
correspond,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  geniietu,  onr  meaning 
is,  that  the  same  being,  now  all  sensation,  exists  in  another  phase 
— the  phase  of  passive  feelings  and  ideas ;  that  what  is  ssneatioa 
at  this  moment  may  be  idea  in  the  next  moment,  and  may  oodcdt 
B  with  ideas  and  feelings.  We 
ites  and  of  subject  states.  The  ««i»- 
H  one  portion  of  the  totality  of  onr 
felt,  is  the  alternative  or  contrasting 
portion  of  oar  being,  the  attitude  of  potting  forth  actna]  energy. 
The  validity  of  the  contrast  does  not  require  that  we  ahoold  be 
both  snbjcct  and  object  in  the  some  instantj  the  principle  of  the 
essential  Relativity  of  all  knowledge,  does  not  suppose  that  both 
elements  of  every  contrasting  coaple  should  be  always  present. 
Enongh  that  one  is  actually  present,  and  that  the  other  has  been 
previonsly  present  (the  more  recently  the  better).  We  are  rarely 
in  a  pure  object-state ;  hut,  on  many  occasions,  we  are  in  a  pore 
snbject-Rtate,  being  all  passivity  and  ideas. 

The  amount  of  constant  dependence  of  the  twn-ego  upon  the 
ego,  the  need  there  is  for  a  lenlient  to  accompany  each  attitnds 
of  tenaum,  may  be  elacidated  by  attending  to  other  subject  and 
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object  relations,  besideH  the  great  and  cardinal  relation  between 
the  Unextended  Mind  and  the  Extended  and  e^itemal  World.  I, 
the  sabject,  may  be  at  timea  an  object ;  I  may  make  my  own  men- 
tal states — my  passive  feelings,  and  my  snccesfiions  of  thonght — 
a  matt«r  of  stady  and  consideration,  aa  in  the  investigation b  of 
mental  Gcience.  Properly  speaking,  at  that  moment  I  am  all 
subject ;  I  have  withdrawn  myself  so  completely  from  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  object  world,  that  no  part  of  me  is  then  an  object  in 
the  chief  acceptation  of  object — the  non-ego,  or  the  extended  mflr 
terial  world.  Bat  within  the  sobject  sphere,  in  which  I  escln- 
fiively  am  for  the  time,  I  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  recollection  of  my  feelings  or  states,  wbich  I  am 
studying,  and  the  act  of  studying  tbem ;  the  one,  the  laot 
studied,  is,  in  a  certiun  sense,  an  object;  the  other,  the  effort  of 
stndying,  is  the  snbject.  So,  when  engrossed  in  remembering,  I 
am  all  snbject,  since  what  I  remember  is  some  idea  or  ideas,  and 
my  act  of  remembering  is  also  called  a  part  of  my  ego,  or  self. 
These  cases  will  show  what  there  is  of  the  ego  in  the  imttie'ig,  as 
something  accompanying  the  tenmm.  The  ego,  in  these  ia- 
stances,  is  a  volttntary  effort  or  act;  and  all  sncb  voluntary  acta 
are  prompted  by  some  feeling — in  the  strict  snbjeotive  senses 
some  pleasure  or  pain.  Whenever  we  are  acted  on  by  a  feeling, 
we  are  in  a  subject-state ;  and  hence  our  external  perceptions,  or 
our  sensations  of  the  object  world,  have  tbns  much  of  the  subject 
usually  going  along  with  them,  that  they  are  moved  by  some 
truly  subject-state.  This  is  not  an  absolute,  unvarying  neoessity ; 
we  may,  by  mere  spontaneous  activity,  or  habit,  be  cognizant  of 
external  things ;  there  may  be  no  volition  in  the  proper  form ; 
and  in  the  further  absence  of  any  ideas  or  passive  feelings,  or  any 
special  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise,  wo  should  be  all 
aetttum,  and  no  tenlient.  If  a  lentient  were  still  to  be  affirmed  as 
implied  in  the  feet  of  a  teiuum,  it  would  aroonnt  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  inhere  in  the  same  being,  which  Ihey  divide 
between  them,  and  are  never  long  separated.  For  it  must  be 
&xther  conceded,  that  the  absence  of  a  true  manifestation  of  the 
genti^tu  from  an  attitude  of  the  tennitn  is  rare  and  exceptional. 
Whenever  perception  as  a  volnnlary  act  exists,  subjectivity  aa 
feeling  must  be  present  to  give  the  motive.  And  farther,  when- 
ever the  sensation  is  felt  as  passing  into  the  idea,  that  is,  if  wo 
cease  from  the  active  effort  of  attention,  and  pass  into  the  htato 
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of  reraonibering  what  we  have  just  perceived,  we  are  relaxing 
our  attitude  of  timsiini  in  ^ivoiir  of  a  mode  of  le^iHens. 

It  IB  this  pnrticipation  of  the  enbject  in  every  act  of  teiU,  that 
enables  na  to  make  a  minor  snbject-and-obgect  disttQction,  wheo 
Buy  part  of  our  ego  ie  atndied  by  ne  \  as  when  we  remember, 
reason,  or  imagine— all  which  operations  fall  wholly  within  our 
subjectivity.  Icasmnch  as  we  are  specially  in  a  eobject  state 
wheD  a  motive  to  the  will  is  preeent,  our  voluntary  promptings 
are,  in  relation  to  our  remembered  feelings  and  ideas,  a  more 
determined  subjectivity  ;  and  the  remembered  states  themselves 
are  the  oo-relative  objects.  Thus,  while  smtietia  and  imuum,  or 
peTcipiem  and  perceplum,  may  be  said  to  mai'k  the  great  and 
vital  distinction  of  aabjeot  and  object, — Mind  and  the  Extended  ; 
euf/jtasceiu  and  eoi/nU-ttm  may  express  a  subject  and  object  dis- 
tinction made  within  the  subject,  a,  distinction  of  far  inferior 
importance,  and  of  a  transient  natore,  grounded  on  the  more 
peculiarly  subject  character  of  the  states  that  move  the  will,  oa 
compared  with  other  states  that  have  no  present  motive  efficacy. 
There  is  the  same  element  of  pare  subjectivity  in  eoyiioscfna  as  in 
toilieiu,  and  we  so  far  apply  the  analogy,  as  to  divide  var«etves 
into  two  parts  in  both  cases ;  but  the  division  has  a  very 
different  importance  in  the  introspective  cognition,  compared 
with  the  lennim  or  perceptum  of  the  Extended. 

39.  Having  toucheil  on  the  metaphysical  dispute  growing 
out  of  the  questions  as  to  the  first  origin  and  precise  import  of 
our  notions  of  distance  and  extension,  I  must  now  advert  to  the 
exact  process  whereby  we  are  made  cognizant,  by  sight,  of 
those  properties  that  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  immediate 
recognition.  Tlie  relations  between  these  four  distinct  fact6, 
namely.  Ocular  Adjustment  for  seeing  an  object,  the  Extent 
of  the  image  on  the  Retina,  the  Distance,  and  the  true  Magni- 
tude of  the  object,  are  what  we  have  to  consider ;  for  we  find 
that,  in  the  educated  eye,  these  circumstances  are  suggestive 
of  one  another.  On  this  subject  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
observations  of  Sir  Charles  Whcatstoue,  in  his  Bakerian  Lec- 
ture, contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18o2. 
The  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  do  we  come  to  connect  « 
certain  felt  effect  on  the  eye,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  distance 
and  size  of  the  object  causing  the  impression ;  as  wbea  we 
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Bay  that  a  lamp-post  ia  twenty  feet  off,  or  that  a.  distant  wood 
is  within  three  or  four  miles.  When  the  gaze  is  still,  the 
optical  impression  implies  no  more  than  these  two  facts, — a 
certain  effect  of  light  and  colour,  and  au  adjustment  of  the 
eyes  singly  and  conjointly ;  when  the  gaze  is  wandering,  the 
movements  and  changes  of  adjustment  operate  in  addition. 

■  Under  the  ordinnry  conditions  of  vision,  when  an  object  ia 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  before  the  eyes,  Beveral  oonuurring 
circomalancea  remain  conBtant,  and  tbey  always  vary  in  the 
same  order  when  the  distance  of  the  object  is  changed.  Thus, 
as  Ko  approach  the  olgect,  or  as  it  ie  brought  nearer  to  na,  the 
magnitude  of  the  picture  on  the  retina  increases  ;  the  inclination 
1  of  the  optic  axes  required  to  cause  the  pictnres  to  fall  on  corro- 
f  Bpoadiug  places  of  the  retiofe,  becomes  greater  j  the  divei^enoe 
of  the  rays  of  ligiit  proceeding  from  each  point  of  the  oVjeot,  and 
which  determines  the  adaptation  of  the  eyes  to  distinct  vision  o€g 
that  point,  increases  ;  and  the  disBimilarity  of  the  two  piotnmfl 
projected  on  the  rotinse  also  becomes  greater.  It  is  important  to  , 
aecertfun  in  what  manner  our  perception  of  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  objects  depends  on  these  varions  circumstances,  and 
to  inquire  which  are  the  most,  and  which  the  least,  inilaential  in 
the  judgments  we  form.  To  advance  this  inquiry  beyond  the 
point  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  bronght,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  content  oorselves  with  drawing  conclusions  from  observations 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  vision  naturally  occurs,  aa 
preceding  writers  on  this  subject  mostly  have  done,  but  it  ia 
necessary  to  have  more  extended  recoarso  to  the  methods  so 
successfully  employed  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  to  endea- 
vour, wherever  it  be  possible,  not  only  to  analyze  the  elements 
of  vision,  but  also  to  re-combine  them  in  aauaual  manners,  so 
that  they  may  be  associated  under  circumstances  that  never 
naturally  occur." — p.  2. 

Accordingly,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has  devised  an  instrument, 
being  a  modification  of  hia  reflecting  stereoscope,  whereby  he 
can  expose  pictures  to  the  two  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Distance  can  be  changed  while  the  Convergence  of  the  two  eyes 
9ame,or  the  Convergenoe  be  altered  while  the  Distance 
same,  thus  disassociating  two  effects  that  constnutty  go 
together  in  ordinary  vision.  The  result  of  the  experiments  showed 
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the  influeiioe  of  each  of  the  two  dronmstances,  namely^  the  Con- 
vergence  of  the  eyes  and  the  Size  of  the  picture  on  the  retina 
(which  is  greater  as  the  object  is  neai*er),  in  determining  onr  judg- 
ment of  Distance.  He  found  that,  the  distance  of  the  object  re- 
maining the  same,  the  greater  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  makes 
the  object  seem  smaller,  this  increased  convergence  being  required 
in  ordinary  vision  when  a  thing  is  brought  nearer.  It  appearS) 
therefore,  that  while  the  retinal  magnitude  is  unaltered,  greater 
convergence  gives  a  perception  of  smaller  Size.  On  the  other 
hand,  leaving  the  inclination  of  the  axes  unchanged,  and  bringing 
the  pictures  nearer,  thereby  increasing  the  picture  on  the  retina, 
we  have  a  perception  of  increased  Size  in  the  object.  '  The  per- 
ceived magnitude  of  an  object,  therefore,  diminishes  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  axes  becomes  greater,  while  the  distance  remains 
the  same;  and  it  increases  when  the  inclination  of  the  axes 
remains  the  same,  while  the  distance  diminishes.  When  both 
these  conditions  vary  inversely,  as  they  do  in  ordinary  vision 
when  the  distance  of  an  object  changes,  the  perceived  magnitude 
remains  the  same.' 

Thus,  as  regards  the  perception  or  appreciation  of  the  real  tnag^ 
nitudes  of  objects  seen  by  the  eye,  the  association  lies  between  a 
certain  magnitude  (ascertained  by  other  means  than  sight),  and  a 
certain  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  with  a  given  size  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  retina.  The  figure  of  a  man,  of  which  we  have  a  cer- 
tain muscular  estimate  by  our  movements  and  previous  experience, 
when  viewed  at  some  one  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  yields  an 
image  on  the  retina  of  a  particular  size;  and  with  such  inclination 
and  size  of  image  we  then  associate  the  muscular  appreciation  of 
an  object  six  feet  high,  &g.  The  concurrence  of  these  two  con- 
ditions always  suggest  a  similar  magnitude  or  extent  of  the  thing 
viewed.  And  if  the  optic  inclination  is  made  smaller,  that  is, 
if  the  axes  of  the  eyes  approach  more  to  parallelism,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  image  on  the  retina  is  correspondingly  less, 
as  by  removing  the  object  to  a  greater  distance,  there  will 
still  be  a  perception  of  the  same  size,  or  the  same  muscular 
appreciation  will  be  suggested  to  the  mind.  We  have  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  size  of  a  man  with  a  great  many  different  com- 
binations of  those  two  circumstances,  produced  by  variation  of 
actual  distance. 

40.  And  next,  as  respects  our  perception  and  estimate  of 
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iancCf  or  the  suggestion  of  a  given  locomotive  exertion  with  a 
\isnal  appearance.  On  this  head,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone's  observations 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  received  views.  He  considers 
that  the  appreciation  of  distance,  instead  of  preceding  the  esti- 
mate of  magnitude,  foUowa  it.  '  It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  sensation  which  accompanies  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes 
immediately  suggests  distance,  and  that  the  perceived  magnitude 
of  an  object  is  a  judgment  arising  from  our  consciousness  of  its 
distance,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  its  picture  on  the  retina.  From 
the  experiments  I  have  brought  forward,  it  rather  appears  to  me 
that  what  the  sensation  which  is  connected  with  the  convergences 
of  the  axes  immediately  suggests,  is  a  correction  of  the  retinal 
magnitude  to  make  it  agree  with  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  that  distance,  instead  of  being  a  simple  perception, 
is  a  judgment  arising  from  a  comparison  of  the  retinal  and  per- 
ceived magnitudes.  However  this  may  be,  unless  other  signs 
accompany  the  sensation  of  convergence,  the  notion  of  distance 
we  thence  derive  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  whereas  the  percep- 
tion of  the  change  of  magnitude  it  occasions  is  obvious  and  nn- 
raistakeable.'  According  to  this  view,  distance  is  more  firmly 
associated  with  the  retinal  magnitude  than  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  optical  inclination.  When  we  view  an  object 
receding,  as  a  carriage,  we  are  impressed  with  the  change  of 
distance  more  through  the  diminishing  size  of  the  picture  it 
makes  on  the  retina,  than  through  the  approach  of  the  optic  axes 
to  parallelism.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  picture  is  so  much  more  evident 
and  distinct,  as  a  sensation,  than  the  very  slight  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes.  When  we  once  ascer- 
tain the  real  magnitude  of  a  body,  the  approach  or  receding  of  it 
is  very  easily  measured  from  this  change  of  the  picture.  Now, 
according  to  Sir.  C«  Wheatstone,  the  inclination  of  the  axes^  in  com' 
j>any  with  a  given  retinal  picture^  suggests  the  magnitude  firsts  and 
from  the  true  magnitude  thus  Jcnown^  and  the  retinal  magnitude^  we 
infer  the  distance,^     This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  strongest 

*  When  a  known  object  is  magnifiod  by  a  lous  we  fluppoae  it  brought 
nearer  to  us,  owing  to  this  increase  of  retinal  magnitude  while  the  converg- 
ence remains  the  same. 

I  have  not  specially  adverted  in  the  text  to  the  signs  of  distance  for- 
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possible  proof  of  our  former  thesis,  that  the  perception  of  Di^ 
tance  is  acqnired. 

41.  Passing  now  to  the  perception  of  solidity,  or  solid 
effect,  on  which  the  discovery  of  the  stereoscope  has  cast  a 
new  light,  by  connecting  that  effect  with  the  action  of  the 
two  eyes,  1  find  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  in  his  published  paper, 

niahed  by  the  colour  and  appearance  of  objects.  This  point  has  been  well 
illnstrated  by  Dr.  Reid. — Inquiry,  Chap,  vi.,  Sect  22.  I  quote  the  foDowing 
paragraphs: — 

'  The  colours  of  objects,  according  as  they  are  more  distant,  become  more 
faint  and  hmgmd,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the  azure  of  the  interrening 
atmosphere;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  their  minute  parts  become  mom 
indistinct,  and  their  outline  less  accurately  defined.  It  is  by  these  meaos 
chiefly,  that  painters  can  represent  objects  at  very  different  diwtancee,  upon 
the  same  canvass.  And  the  diminution  of  the  magnitude  of  an  olgeot  wcrald 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  appear  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  without  this 
degradation  of  colour  and  indistinctness  of  the  outline  and  of  the  minute  parfta. 
If  a  painter  should  make  a  human  figure  ten  times  less  than  other  haman 
figures  that  are  in  the  same  piece,  having  the  colours  as  bright  and  the  ooftliiie 
and  minute  parts  as  accurately  defined,  it  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  a 
man  at  a  great  distance,  but  of  a  pigmy  or  Lilliputian. 

'  When  an  object  has  a  known  variety  of  colours,  its  distance  la  moie 
clearly  indicated  by  the  gradual  dilution  of  the  colours  into  one  another^  than 
when  it  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  In  the  steeple  which  stands  before  me  at  a 
small  distance,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  clearly  perceptible ;  the  gr^ 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  the  white  cement  are  distinctly  limited ;  when  I  see 
it  at  a  greater  distance,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  less  distinct,  and  the 
colour  of  the  stone  and  of  the  cement  begin  to  dilute  into  one  another :  at  a 
distance  still  greater,  the  joinings  disappear  altogether,  and  the  variety  ckf 
colour  vanishes. 

'  In  an  apple  tree  which  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet» 
covered  with  flowers,  I  can  perceive  the  figure  and  the  colour  of  the  leave* 
and  petals ;  pieces  of  branches,  some  larger,  others  smaller,  peeping  throogh 
the  intervals  of  the  leaves — some  of  them  enlightened  by  the  sun's  xmys^ 
others  shaded ;  and  some  openings  of  the  sky  are  perceived  through  the  whole. 
When  I  gradually  remove  from  this  tree,  the  appearance,  even  as  to  colour, 
changes  every  minute.  First,  the  smaller  parts,  tiien  the  larger,  are  gradually 
confounded  and  mixed.  The  colours  of  leaves,  petals,  branches,  and  akj  are 
gradually  diluted  into  each  other,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  becomes  more 
and  more  uniform.  This  change  of  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  several 
distances,  marks  the  distance  more  exactly  than  if  the  whole  object  had  beea 
one  of  colour. 

*  Dr.  Smith  in  his  "  Optics"  gives  us  a  very  curious  observation  made  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  travels  through  Italy  and  Sicily.    He  observed,  that 
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considei-s  this  as  still  imperfectly  explaioed.  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that,  having  made  many  experiments 
wth  the  view  of  elucidating  the  point,  he  iucUnea  to  the 
view  that  there  is  a  vicnial  effect  proiluced  over  aiut  above  the 
optical  effect,  which  mental  effect  ovemdes  the  optical  im- 
pression, and  gives  a  perception  realty   diflereut  from  the 


in  those  oannttiss,  cities  and  pidacw  ufln  at  a  great  disbmcs  sppeored  nea»r 
to  him  by  Mvtnil  mUei  than  thoy  really  were ;  and  he  »ory  jndicioiwly 
impated  it  to  this  cause :  that  the  purity  of  the  Italian  nnd  Sicilian  ait  g*vB 
to  very  distsoC  objects  that  degree  of  brigbtoesa  and  distinotncHt  whlob,  in 
the  gTDSwic  air  of  his  own  coontcy,  was  to  he  seen  only  in  those  that  are  neax. 
The  purity  of  the  Italian  sic  hath  been  auugned  as  the  reason  why  the  Italian 
painters  commonly  gave  s  more  lifcly  colonr  to  the  sky  than  the  Flemish. 
Ought  they  not,  for  the  same  teaaon,  to  give  less  degradaCioa  to  the  colonn, 
and  less  indlslinctncss  of  the  minute  parts,  in  the  representation  of  vary 
distant  objects  P 

*  Tt  is  very  certain  that,  as,  in  air  uncommonly  pure,  we  ore  apt  to  think 
visible  objects  nearer  and  less  than  thoy  really  are,  so,  in  air  nncommoQlj 
toggy,  we  are  apt  to  think  tbem  more  distant  and  larger  than  the  truth. 
W<ill[ing  by  the  eca-side  in  a  thicb  fog,  I  see  an  object  whigh  seems  to  mo  to 
hs  a  [n»n  on  hoTiebnck,  ami  at  the  diHtanae  of  aboat  hiilf  a  mile.  Uy  com- 
panion, who  has  bettec  eyes,  or  is  more  acciutomeil  to  sue  soeh  object)  in  such 
dicumstances,  assiins  me  that  it  is  a  sea-gull,  and  not  a  man  on  horseback. 
Upon  a  second  view,  I  immediutiily  assent  to  his  opinion,  and  now  it  appears 
to  mo  to  be  a  sea-gull,  and  at  tbe  distance  only  of  loventy  or  eighty  yaida. 
Tbo  mistake  made  on  this  occasion,  and  the  correction  of  it,  are  hoth  so 
sudden,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  cnll  them  by  the  name  of  j'wftwif. 
or  by  that  of  limpU  pu-ttption. 

*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute  about  names,  but  it  is  evident  that  my 
Vlicf,  both  Qist  and  lost,  was  produced  rather  by  signs  than  by  arguments, 
and  that  tbe  mind  proceeded  to  the  conclusions  in  both  coses  by  hsbit,  and 
not  by  ratIi>cination.  And  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  have  been  this — 
First,  Dot  knowing,  or  not  minding  the  effect  of  a  foggy  air  on  the  visible 
appooconee  of  objects,  the  object  seems  to  ma  to  have  that  degradation  of 
colour,  and  that  iudiatinctaesi  of  the  outline,  which  objects  have  at  tbe 
distance  of  half  a  mile ;  therefore,  from  the  visible  appearance  as  a  sign,  I 
immediately  proceed  h>  the  belief  that  the  object  is  half  a  mile  distant. 
Then,  this  distance,  together  with  tbe  visible  magnitude,  signify  to  me  the 
real  magnitude,  which,  supposing  the  distance  to  be  half  a  mile,  must  ba 
equal  to  that  of  the  man  on  horseback.  Thus  the  deception  is  brought  about. 
But  when  I  am  asstued  that  it  is  a  sea-gall,  the  real  magnilude  of  k  sea-gull, 
together  with  tbe  magnituda  presented  to  the  eye,  immediately  suggest  the 
distance,  which  in  this  case,  cannot  be  abore  seventy  or  eighty  yards ;  the 
indistinctness  of  tbo  figure  likewise  suggest*  the  fog^ness  of  the  sir  as  itl 
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literal  sensatiou.  The  seDse  of  solidity,  arising  from  the  coik- 
joiaed  action  of  two  dissimilar  views  of  an  object  presented 
to  the  two  eyes,  means  a  suggestion  to  the  mind  that  one 
part  of  the  object  is  farther  off  than  another,  as  estimated  by 
our  locomotive  organs ;  in  other  words,  the  impression  revives 
in  us  au  idea  of  movomeut  to  or  from  the  eye  in  compaay 


cause ;  and  now  tho  whole  chHin  of  signe,  and  Uunga  aignifiod,  asMiu  itrongor 
and  better  coaoRcted  thnn  it  vu  before ;  the  tulf  mile  vBoiahM  to  eight]' 
yards  ;  the  man  on  haraeback  dwindles  to  a  saa-gull  ;  1  get  a  new  peiceyUan, 
■ud  wonder  how  1  got  the  Eormur,  or  what  ia  bacoaiu  ot  it ,  for  it  ia  now  ■> 
entirely  gone,  that  I  cannot  recover  it 

'  It  ooght  to  be  obaerred  that,  in  order  to  prodnoe  sach  deceptions  front 
Die  clearness  or  foggineBS  of  the  air,  it  must  be  UDCommonlf  clear  or  Ducum* 
tponty  foggy;  for  we  Iwrn  from  experieDoe,  to  make  allowanci)  for  Lhat 
TBiietj  of  conatitutiODS  of  the  air  which  wo  have  been  accuatomed  to  obscrr^ 
and  of  which  we  are  aware.  Bishop  Berkeley  thcreforo  committed  a  nmtnke, 
when  he  attribnted  the  largo  appearance  of  the  borisontid  moon  to  the  C^inl- 
ness  of  her  light,  occasioned  by  its  pasnog  through  a  larger  tract  of  ataioa- 
phere  i  for  we  are  so  much  accoshimed  to  see  the  moon  in  all  degrees  of 
faintness  and  brightness  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  that  we  leam  to  nuku 
allowanae  for  it ;  and  do  not  imagine  her  magnitude  increased  by  ths 
faiotDess  of  her  appoirance.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  horisontal  nuMn 
seen  thnmgh  a  tube  which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  interjacent  ground,  and  of 
■11  terrestrial  objects,  loses  alt  that  uniuaol  appeartuice  of  nugnitnde.* 

The  following  panigrapl.s  illustralo  the  eflbct  of  intirrming  ohjtcU  ia 
aiding  our  peroepUon  of  Dislancp. 

'  We  frequently  perceive  the  distance  of  objects,  by  means  ol  intervening 
0*  cootiguonii  objects,  whose  distance  or  magnitude  is  likewise  known.  Whan 
I  perceive  certain  fields  or  tracts  of  groand  to  lie  between  me  and  an  bbject. 
it  i*  evident  lhat  these  may  become  signs  of  its  distance.  And  althongh  ws 
have  no  information  of  the  dimeiiBions  of  each  fields  or  tracts  yet  thcot 
■imiUtade  to  others  which  wc  know  suggeata  their  dimeDSJons. 

'  We  are  so  much  Mcuatomed  to  measure  with  our  eye  the  greuod  which 
w*  travel,  and  to  compare  the  judgment  of  distances  formed  by  sight,  with 
our  experience  or  infarmation,  that  wn  leam  by  degrees,  in  this  vvj,  to  form 
a  more  acoutate  jndgment  of  the  distance  of  terrestrial  object*,  than  we  could 
do  by  any  of  the  means  before  mentioned.  An  object  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
high  building,  appears  much  less  than  when  placed  upon  the  ground,  at  the 
same  distance.  When  it  stands  upon  the  ground,  the  intervening  tract  o( 
ground  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  distance  :  and  the  distance,  togctlici  «ith  the 
risible  magnitade,  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  real  magnitude.     But  when  the 


■ 


object  is  placed  on  high,  this  sign  of  its  distance  is  taken  i 


ngns  lead  ni  to  plac 


ray,  the 


»  less  distance ,  and  this  lea*  distonoc^  together 


with  the  visible  magnitude,  becomes  a  sign  of  a  less  real  magnitude.' 
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with  the  picture.  When  the  two  eyes  view  the  perspective 
of  a  street,  there  is  brought  up  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  exertion,  or  other  locomotive  measurement,  as 
part  of  the  perception  thence  arising.  The  two  eyes  looking 
at  a  footstool  bring  up  in  like  manner  ideas  of  greater  or  less 
remoteness  of  the  parts.  Now,  the  difficulty  lies  in  explain- 
ing '  why  two  dissimilar  pictures  projected  on  the  two  retinas, 
give  rise  to  the  percnption  of  an  object  in  relief  '  It  may  be 
supposed,'  says  Mr,  Wheatstone,  'that  we  see  but  one  portion 
of  a  field  of  view  at  the  same  instant,  the  one,  namely,  to 
which  the  optic  axes  are  directed,  while  all  other  points  are 
so  indistinctly  that  the  mind  does  not  recognize  them  tu 
be  either  single  or  double,  and  that  the  figure  is  appreciated 
by  directing  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
successively  to  a  sufficient  number  of  its  points  to  enable  us 
to  judge  accurately  of  its  form.'  But  observation  does  not 
confirm  this  supposed  indistinctness  of  those  parts  for  which 
are  not  adjusted  ;  on  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  view, 
iple,  we  find  that  we  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct 
of  the  whole,  even  when  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
point,  during  which  act,  by  the  supposition,  all 
farther  ought  to  be  confusedly  and  imper- 
fectly perceived.  Hence  it  is  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has  been 
led  to  adopt  the  above-mentioned  view  of  a  mental  su^estion 
coming  in  to  present  a  clear  and  perfectly  formed  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  optical  fact  that,  for  many  parts  of  the  view, 
there  actually  falls  upon  the  eyes  what  would  he  a  double 
aud  indistinct  image.  The  mind  being  once  accustomed  to 
fully  formed  views  of  all  kinds,  these  are  revived  by  the  force 
of  association,  the  main  circumstance  for  determining  the 
view  being  present;  namely,  the  double  aspect  which  our 
experience  has  always  connected  with  a  solid  eflect,  or  an 
etlect  where  varying  distance  is  coiyoined  with  lateral  exten- 
sion.* This  hypothesis  appeals  to  what  \a  undoubtedly  a 
vera  causa  in  the  region  of  mind 


*  Tba  flobjort  of  Bmoonlu  vuioii  hu  been  gTeatl;  itudied  i 
Mid  Ibon  MB  at  prawnl   (wo  oi>posita   apiniuiu   u   to    tho 
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42.  Into  this  matter,  however,  I  do  not  enter  farther  thaa 
to  remark,   that  the  same  circumstances  that  enable  us  to 

obtoiniag  s  iringle  parception  bj  muana  of  the  two  dlBaimilar  piclmc*. 
TolkmBim  bolda  that  the  unity  ia  arrived  at,  b;  the  mbil  die  regarding  the 
CODfltctiog  psrtB  oF  the  two  piclarea,  and  attending  only  to  thoir  points  of 
agreement.  To  him  the  dieeimttaritj  ie  na  incumbranoe  to  be  sbaken  o^  an 
obatacle  to  be  siinnounted.  Wimdt,  on  tho  other  hand,  holds  that  the  dis- 
aimilBrity,  far  from  being  an  obstruction,  ia  tho  very  inatrumcmt  or  mediom 
of  oar  motioii  of  lolidity.  It  is  (after  variatioD  of  retioitl  magnitude)  tho 
moat  aoggcativo  of  all  tho  optical  marks  of  a  third  dimenaion.  The  mora 
proaauncod  the  diBsimilarity,  the  more  emphatic  ia  our  umae  of  loUdity  and 
varying  diatanoe  from  the  eye. 

In  the  remarka  on  Double  Vision  onder  tho  Sense  of  Sight,  I  have  pnv 
ceed«d  upon  tbia  latter  view  aa  beet  eupported  by  evidence.  In  the  theory 
of  Volkmann,  Ihoce  appears  a  needless  anxiety  on  the  aubject  of  the  doq^a 
fiictiire,  at  if  it  would  neceaaarily  distract  us  with  two  differing  represoDta- 
lions  of  one  object.  It  is  (anded  that  each  eye  seus  a  complete  imago  in 
itself  and  tbat  the  miud  mast  reooucile  theae  two  aeparatti  images,  beiai« 
attaining  the  desired  unity  of  porccption.  Sut  there  seems  to  bo  a  miaappr^ 
hension  in  so  regarding  tho  question.  Elsch  eye  does  not  see  the  conipUita 
picture,  but  only  a  part  of  the  picture  ;  tha  other  eye  seeing  the  other  part. 
We  might  have  a  body  so  placed  to  the  two  eyes,  that  the  one  eye  shoDld  sas 
ono  side  and  the  other  eye  the  other  side  ;  in  which  case  the  deuAU  impw- 
sion  is  obviously  the  picture.  ExpuHence  toils  us  that  an  oooaatan  like  thi* 
—where  both  eyea  must  conctu  to  give  the  whole  extent  of  the  piotnn,  or 
whure  we  see  more  by  the  two  than  by  the  one^involvo*  a  retreating  object, 
or  the  solid  effect  It  is  no  mora  necessary  that  the  two  eyM  ahould  give 
two  complete  and  separate  pictures  to  the  mind,  than  that  the  two  handa 
embracing  the  same  ball  should  soggest  two  balls ;  or  that  the  thumb  aod 
finger  grasping  a  pen  should  suggest  two  pent.  The  eyes  are  formed  to  aid 
and  supplement,  and  not  to  contradict,  each  Other.  In  great  distancM,  eaeli 
eye  is  sufficuent  for  taking  in  the  view ;  no  addition  ia  made  by  their  con* 
joint  action.  This  circumstance  is  to  us  umply  a  token  of  a  ^  prospect. 
The  oppoute  case  where  the  two  pioturoa  have  Dothing  in  common  is  inter. 
pretod  as  the  extreme  of  nearness  in  the  oliiieet. 

It  is  in  sll  probability  the  fact,  that  one  eye  takes  the  lead  in  vision,  tha 
other  merely  coming  in  to  supply  the  additions  that  constitute  solid  effect ; 
Just  as  in  feeling  any  thing,  we  use  chiefly  the  right  hand  (or  the  left),  and 
attend  to  its  indications,  while  the  other  merely  corrects  or  adds  to  the  mttim. 
Our  visual  ideas  would  tbns  be  embodied  in  the  sensation  of  one  ey^  wliiU 
the  Dlber,  making  no  claim,  in  the  same  individual,  to  have  its  sensation  on- 
bodiedeeparalely,givQs  that  extension  of  view  and  those  a^jnoBbt  that  wrrain 
the  full  Aolid  effect  Dr.  Carpenter  has  made  this  remark,  with  reference  to  tha 
binocular  microscope.  The  observer  uses  one  eye  principally,  and  tor  that 
eye,  it  is  doiintble  that  the  instrument  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible ;  Ilia 
other  eye  haa  no  &rther  use  Chan  to  faring  out  the  ster«oacapic  affect. 
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appreciate  the  distaQces  of  diiTerent  objects,  enable  us  also 
to  appreciate  aolid  effect,  or  the  continuity  of  an  object 
tlirougli  varying  tUstancea  The  definite  change  in  the 
inclination  of  the  axes,  concurring  with  a  definite  and  propor- 
tional change  of  the  retinal  mi^nitude  (the  tendency  to 
parallelism  of  the  axes  accompanying  a  deci'ease  of  retinal 
magnitude)  would  surest  the  real  width  of  a  street  to  be 
the  same  all  through ;  upon  which,  the  diminished  picture 
gives  assurance  of  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  auccessive 
parts. 

A  qnestion  has  been  raised  aa  to  our  mode  of  perceiving 
the  direction  of  an  object  from  the  eye.  On  this  I  would 
still  repeat  that  direction  is  not  a  perception  of  sight  alone  ; 
its  very  meaning  precludes  the  supposition.  It  implies  the 
locomotive  or  other  movement  that  would  lead  us  up  to  the 
object,  or  produce  a  definite  change  in  its  appearance.  But 
there  is  a  certain  optical  effect  constantly  associated  with  the 
sense  of  direction,  as  there  Is  with  tlie  sense  of  magnitude  or 
of  distance,  and  this  effect  it  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  ascertain.  Now.it  appears  most  probable  that  the  line  of 
visible  direction  is  a  line  passing  from  the  place  of  ait 
object's  impression  on  the  retina  through  the  centre  of  the 
ciyatalline  lens  :*  hence  we  associate  an  effect  on  the  centre 
of  the  retina  with  a  direction  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  while  an  impression  to  the  right  of  this  point  would 
euggest  a  position  left  of  the  a-xis.  But  without  the  experi- 
ence of  our  moving  organs  generally,  we  should  never  know, 
either  the  meaning  of  direction,  or  the  fact  that  a  certain 
impression  of  the  retina  implied  a  certain  course  for  us  to 
take  in  reference  to  the  object.  If  the  optical  law  had  been 
entirely  different ;  if,  for  example,  an  object  were  to  lie  in  a 
direction  inclined  4S°  to  the  plane  of  its  image  in  tht*  retina, 
we  should  equally  well  become  acquainted  with  direction ; 
experience  would  connect  the  locomotive  estimate  with  the 

■  Thia  line  baa  been  variooaly  atated.  Sir  Darid  Brcwater  affinna  thnt 
it  puiea  through  tho  centre  of  the  eje.  See  p.  310  of  a  irotk  eotitleil,  Eitai 
tur  If  FSeipkina,  ^e.,  par  U  Dt  Stunt,  Pjuii,  18JS3. 
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visual  impression  as  completely  as  is  done  now.  The  question 
is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  inverted  vision, 
I'urmerly  discussed ;  it  maftei's  not  where  op  how  the  optical 
•.'-Sect  takes  place,  association  coanects  the  true  perceptiou 
with  it  In  fact,  when  we  dress  by  a  inin-or  we  perform  fc 
series  of  inversions,  very  difBcult  at  first,  but  in  the  end  as 
easy  as  working  under  direct  viaJoii. 

43.  Localization  of  Bodily  Feelings. — The  localization  of 
our  bodily  feelings  presents  an  interesting  case  of  acquired 
perception.  Previous  to  experience,  we  have  no  notion  of 
the  seat  of  any  local  sensation,  as,  for  example,  a  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  or  the  tea  It  is  impossible  we  should  have  such  a 
notion  intuitively,  inasmuch  as  we  must  connect  an  internal 
feeling  with  a  picture  to  the  eye,  or  an  estimate  to  the  touch, 
of  the  part  where  the  feeling  arises. 

Our  own  body  is  a  thing  exposed  to  all  our  senses,  and 
to  the  sweep  of  our  movements,  like  a  table,  or  a  statue,  or  a 
fowling-piece.  The  eye  can  scan  nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  tlie 
hand  can  sweep  over  it ;  the  legs  can  move  over  parts  of  it ; 
the  ear  can  hear  the  sounds  it  makes ;  the  mouth  and  tongue 
can  co-operate  with  the  hand.  The  eyes  can  appreciate  the 
colour,  oulUne,  and  solidity ;  the  mind,  accustomed  to  tlie 
perception  of  size  and  distance,  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  ports  and  the  magnitude  of  the  whole,  the 
body's  own  various  movements  concurring  in  the  estimate. 

So  far  the  body  is  to  us  an  external  object ;  but  it  ie  also 
the  seat  of  sensibility  of  various  kinds,  which  sensibility  we 
nan  usually  refer  to  some  locality,  as  the  head,  arms,  chest,  && 
The  question  arises,  how  do  we  come  to  have  this  knowledge 
of  locality  t  I  answer,  by  experience  and  association,  based 
on  the  distinctness  of  the  nerve  fibi-es  supplied  to  the  differ- 
ent parts.  (See  Touch,  p.  160.)  A  pinch  in  the  toe  is  not 
sensibly  different  in  quality  from  a  pinch  in  the  finger ;  bat 
if  both  were  happening  together,  we  should  have  a  sensation 
of  two  actions,  and  not  of  a  single  action  made  ati'ouger.  Thia 
ia  owing  to  the  distinctness  of  the  nerves ;  and  through  this 
distinctness  we  can  form  separate  associations  with  each.     I 


i 
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can  associate  one  pain  with  the  slglit  of  my  fiuger,  another 
pain  with  the  sight  of  my  toe,  and  a  third  with  the  position 
of  my  arm  that  deternunes  the  crown  of  the  head.  An  in- 
fant at  the  outset  kaows  not  where  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
an  irritation  when  anything  touches  it ;  in  time,  it  notes  a 
coincidence  between  a  feeling  and  a  pressure  operating  ou 
some  one  part ;  whence  a  feeling  in  the  hand  is  associated 
with  the  sight  of  the  hand,  and  so  for  other  members. 

When  the  feeling  is  more  internal,  as  in  the  interior  of 
the  trunk,  we  have  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  the  precise 
seat ;  often  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  on  the  point.  In  such  a 
case,  we  have  to  trust  to  some  indications  that  come  to  the 
surface,  or  to  the  effect  of  superlicial  pressure  on  the  deep 
parts.  On  receiving  a  hurt  on  the  ribs,  we  learn  to  connect 
feelings  in  the  chest  with  the  place  on  our  map  of  the  body ; 
we  can  thus  make  experiments  on  the  deep-seated  organs, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  their  indications.  But  the  more 
inaccessible  the  parts,  the  more  uncertainty  is  there  in  assign- 
ing the  locality  of  their  sensations  ;  if,  in  addition,  they  are 
not  well  supplied  with  distinctive  nerves,  the  difficulty  is  still 
greater.  The  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys,  are  indistinct 
as  regards  the  feelings  connected  with  them.  In  those  places 
on  the  skin  where  the  sentient  units  of  nerve  are  wide  apart, 
as  in  the  back,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  i&c,,  we  can  never  acquii-e 
a  minute  appreciation  of  locality ;  the  linut  of  distinctness 
of  the  nerve  fibres  will  be  the  limit  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tion. 

This  association  between  an  internal  feeling  and  the  sight 
or  touch  of  the  place  where  it  originates,  acts  reciprocally, 
and  produces  singular  effects.  Fixing  the  eye  en  a  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  hand,  and  intently  regarding  it  for  some  time, 
we  can  actually  generate  a  sensation  in  the  skin,  by  a  sort  of 
back  current ;  the  idea,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  past  experi- 
ence revived  on  the  same  nervous  tracks,  has  a  tendeucy  to 
induce  the  reality.  In  the  artificial  sleep  known  as  the 
mesmeric  state,  this  influence  has  been  carried  to  great 
lengths,     ilx.  Braid  has  employed  it  to  induce  healthy  actions 
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upon  diseased  organs,  being  able  also  to  cause  the  opposite 
effect  of  inducing  unhealthy  changes. 

44  Associated  differences  in  SeriscUions. — ^We  have  seen 
that  discrimination  is  a  fundamental  property  of  the  intellect, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  we  can  note  differences  in  our  sensations, 
to  that  extent  these  may  be  called  intellectuaL  Even  in 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  the  nice  discrimination  of  more  or  less,  or 
of  one  kind  as  compared  with  another  kind,  is  an  intellectual 
act  If  one  person  is  sensitive  to  a  small  difference  in 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensibility,  such  as  would  be  iinfelt  by 
another  person,  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
other  intellectually.  Discrimination  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  knowledge ;  for  to  know  things  is  to  be  impressed  with 
their  respective  characteristic  sensations  or  impressions.  We 
should  not  know  any  human  beings  if  they  all  impressed  us 
alike.  A  botanist  sees  in  a  meadow  twenty  species  of  grasses; 
an  ordinary  person  has  perhaps  remarked  three  or  four.  As 
discrimination  extends,  knowledge  smd  all  its  consequences 
extend  also. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  sensations  that  in  them- 
y  selves,  or  as  originally  felt,  are  precisely  identical,  but^  by 
taking  on  different  associations,  become  as  distinct  to  the  mind 
as  sweet  and  sour  in  taste,  acute  and  grave  in  sound,  or  red 
and  green  in  colour.  In  the  sense  of  Touch,  for  example, 
consider  the  two  hands.  If  we  compare  the  feeling  of  tench 
in  the  right  hand  with  the  same  kind  of  contact  in  the  left, 
we  find  that  they  are,  as  feelings,  absolutely  identical  But 
for  intellectual  purposes,  they  become  quite  distinct ;  they 
can  sustain  totally  different  associations.  With  a  touch  upon 
my  left  hand,  I  associate  a  whole  field  of  imagery  seen  on  my 
left  side,  and  with  a  touch  on  my  right  hand,  I  associate 
smother  set  of  imagery  in  connexion  with  my  right  side.  If 
any  one  pinches  my  right  hand,  I  incline  my  head  and  direct 
my  eyes  to  the  right ;  if  my  left  hand  is  pinched  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  my  movements  are  all  towards  the  left 
The  feelings  seem  identical  in  everything  but  association. 
This  possibility  of  suspending  different  associations  proves 
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that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  senaations,  that  they  are  t 
not  confounded  in  the  brain,  though  we  may  not  trace  this 
difference  in  the  immediate  consciousness.     Association  alone 
hrings  it  out* 

45.  The  very  same  line  of  illustration  can  be  followed 
with  the  muscular  feelings.  The  feeling  of  a  muscle  under 
contraction  has  a  uniform  character  all  over  the  body,  the 
degree  of  tension  and  all  other  circumstances  being  equal. 
Not  to  insist  on  the  case  of  the  two  arin3,  or  the  two  legs,  or 
the  rotation  of  the  body  in  opposite  ways,  which  would  be 
similar  to  the  foregoing  illustration  from  touch,  we  can 
suppose  a  weight  borne  by  the  arm  to  give  the  same  amount 
of  muscular  feeling  as  a  pressure  exerted  by  the  foot.  Under 
this  supposition,  two  feelings  are  produced  that  have  no 
difference,  either  as  regards  feeling,  or  as  stimulating  volition ; 
yet  experience  showa  that  they  are  recognized  as  distinct  by 
the  mind.     The  two  muscular  tensions  ai^  made  manifest  to 


*  Ooi  powur  of  looolkinK  <mr  feelibga  of  Touch  imd  Sight  hu  been  ex- 
plamed  diSerbDtly.  Itia  muntauied  iaOvrmuiy  by  Lutze,  VVuiidt,uidolhan, 
npOQ  the  evidence  of  Biperimenta,  that  the  tactile  aunBatioDS  of  the  two  hondf, 
and  of  the  *kin  everywhere,  ue  gualilalimly  diflerent,  and  that  this  difference 
of  qualitj  sjiists  ua  gretiUy  in  learning  to  digcriminata  the  BeTunil  loc&IidfB. 
To  obviate  the  objection,  from  our  not  habitually  recognizing  my  qualitative 
dUtinction  in  the  t^iuchei  in  difierent  paria  of  the  body,  it  ii  remarked,  so 
doubt  with  JDitioe,  that  we  are  bo  much  ooncemi>d  habitually  with  the 
objective  perceptiona,  >■  no  longer  to  attend  to  the  aubjective  diffcivncei. 
Them  differenoei  nay,  norerthelew,  at  an  early  atage,  have  been  auffldently 
marked  to  form  the  baaii  of  one  local  diacriminations. 

In  the  cau  of  Touch,  the  nipportara  of  thii  doctrine  find  aome  difficulty 
in  stating  what  it  the  kind  of  quality  wbow  variatiou  i»  perceptible  over  the 
body  gmorally.  But  in  Bight,  there  is  no  such  diihculty.  It  is  laid  down, 
on  the  (kiith  of  exporiment,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  cyo  is  locally  different 
to  colour  ;  for  if  wd  cause  the  same  colour  to  pais  from  the  yellow  spot  to 
the  distant  parts  of  the  tutina,  it  will  uppear,  not  the  same,  but  diffurent ; 
and  the  variation  of  shade  would  thun  he  a  mark  of  the  place  in  the  retin 
where  the  impteasion  falls.  Wo  have  here  something  definite  to  proceed 
upon.  We  can  inttituta  on  inquiry,  as  to  whether  the  discrimination  of 
difference  of  (hadea  of  ooloor  is  sufficiently  delicate,  to  correspond  with  the 
minuteness  of  viaon  formerly  desorilnd. 

Soma  difficulty  night  be  espetienoed,  under  moh  on  hypotheais,  in 
esploiuing  how  wo  should  diitingniih  botwocn  on  octnal  nceeuim  of  ootours 
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the  consciousness  by  different  nerves ;  and,  on  this  fact^  the 
mind  is  able  to  build  and  maintain  distinct  associationB, 
although  not  aware  of  any  difference,  either  of  quantity  or 
of  quality,  in  the  feelings  as  such.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  articulate  character  of  the  sense  of  Touch, 
arising  from  the  independence  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  as 
distributed  over  the  general  surface,  a  remark  applicable  also 
to  the  nerves  supplied  to  the  different  muscles.  The  same 
kind  of  feeling,  coming  from  different  parts,  is  recognized  as 
different  by  taking  on  different  associations.  Before  any 
associations  are  formed,  the  difference  is  latent ;  after  the 
growth  of  distinctive  connexions  it  is  unmistakeable.  The 
localizing  of  our  feelings — the  possibility  of  assigning  a 
locality  to  each — is  founded  on  this  distinctness  of  the 
nerves  arising  from  different  parts.  If  a  prick  in  the  1(^  and 
a  prick  in  the  arm  were  as  undistinguishable  in  every  way, 
as  they  are  to  the  mere  sense  of  pain^  we  should  never  be 

and  the  same  colour  passing  over  dififerent  fibres.  I  do  not  say  that  this  ia 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  our  ability  to  distingiuih 
nice  gradations  of  colour  is  such  as  to  approach  the  observed  limits  of 
fineness  of  vision.  Between  the  centre  of  the  yeUow  spot,  and  a  point  in 
the  retina,  say  10^  removed  from  it,  we  should  require  to  interpolate,  at  the 
very  least,  several  hundreds  of  shades  of  redness  passing  into  green  or  blue. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  this  is  impossible  to  the  primitive  eye ;  bat 
it  is  hardly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  9j% 
even  in  persons  educated  to  the  discrimination  of  colours.  Still,  the  hypo- 
thesis is  one  that  deserves  to  be  entertained ;  it  is  in  some  respects,  pcrhapt, 
less  difficult  than  the  assumption  of  a  sense  of  difference  in  feelings  quality* 
tively  identical,  an  assumption  supported  only  by  its  being  adequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  local  discrimination. 

The  supposition  of  latent  qualitative  differences,  where  to  the  common 
apprehension  there  is  nothing  but  sameness,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  likewise 
extended  to  the  muscles.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  there  is  some- 
thing distinct  in  the  muscular  feelings  of  the  two  arms  exerted  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  When  muscles  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and  eaUbre, 
as  the  deltoid  of  the  shoulder,  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  I  can  readily  suppose  that  we  should  be 
differently  affected  by  their  contraction  ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  assigning 
a  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  feeling  of  expended  energy  in  two  muscles 
in  aU  respects  resembling,  as  in  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  in 
others  almost  identical  in  size  and  in  form. 
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able  to  connect  the  one  with  our  notion  of  the  leg,  and  the 
other  with  our  notion  of  the  arm,  or  with  any  of  the  other 
distinctive  features  of  those  two  members. 

If  not  superfluous,  after  these  examples,  the  eye  might 
be  adduced  to  the  same  effect  The  place  of  the  retina 
impinged  upon  by  a  ray  of  light,  is,  in  the  main,  unimportant 
as  respects  the  feeling  of  light,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  real  difference  in  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  brought 
out,  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  association.  We  can  thus  dis-  . 
criminate  right  and  left,  up  and  down,  centre  and  circum- 
ference, in  our  field  of  view,  as  soon  as  any  characteristic 
actions,  or  consequences,  become  connected'  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  retina  impinged  upon  from  these  various 
outward  positions  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  retina  is  in  this 
respect  identical  with  the  skin ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
independent  nerve  fibres,  each  transmitting  the  same  qusdity 
of  impression  (unless  the  theory  of  qualitative  differences  can 
be  established),  but  to  a  distinct  region  of  the  common  centre 
of  visual  impressions,  and  so  as  to  form  the  starting  point 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  series  of  accompanying  impressions. 
A  man  at 'a  telegraphic  station,  under  the  old  system  of 
signals,  saw  the  same  arm  repeated  to  his  view ;  but,  with 
its  picture  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  he  connected  one 
action,  on  the  upper  part  smother  action.  This  is  associated 
discrimination* 

*  Sir  William  Samiliom'§  thtory  of  the  in9ert$  relati<m  btttoeen  Sensation 
and  Perception,  This  thoory  has  been  stated  bj  its  author  as  follows: — 
'  Though  a  perception  be  only  poeeible  under  condition  of  a  eeneation ;  »tiU, 
above  a  certain  limit  the  more  intense  the  eeneation  or  subjective  consciousness,  the 
more  indistinct  the  perception  or  objective  coneeiousfiess.*  By  the  'sensation*  is 
hero  meant  the  feeling  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain ;  by  the  '  perception '  I 
understand  what  is  termed  aboye  the  intellectual  discrimination  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  like  that  between  the  excitement  of  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  the 
discrimination  of  two  natural  history  spedmens.  These  two  effects  Sir 
William  Hamilton  belieyes  to  be  inyerse  to  one  another ;  that  is,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  one  is  strong  the  other  is  weak.  I  am  disposed  to  admit  tho  truth 
of  this  doctrine  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
facts  OS  to  the  relation  of  these  two  qualities—the  emotional  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  intellectual  on  the  other — show  a  greater  degree  of  complexity  than 
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ASSOCIATES  WITH  FKELIN6. 

46.  The  element  of  Feeling,  or  pleasure  and  pain,  viewed 
03  8uch,  enters  into  aUIatice  with  the  more  intellectual  states 
of  mind,  as.  for  example,  those  neutral  perceptions  of 
outwani  things  that  we  have  just  been  considering.  This 
alliance  or  association  between  feeling  and  imagery  gives 
to  a  number  of  interesting  phenomena,  some  of  which  may 
be  introduced  here,  as  presenting  a  new  case  of  the  associ' 
ating  process. 

In  the  pleasures  and  pains  derived  through  the  various 
senses  and  through  the  moving  organs,  associations  spring  u] 
with  collateral  things,  the  causes  or  frequent  accompanimeol 


thJB  law  eiprtraes,  even  alChctigh  it  be  oorrect  &b  to  Ibe  prc*uliiig  ohanctar 
of  Cbe  rclatioii. 

The  following  extract  contains  tlia  atatoment  of  the  facta  ftddao«<l  in 
sapport  of  this  theory  b;  its  author.  '  It  we  take  a  survey  of  the  asiuea,  in 
tbail  Sad,  thi.t  exactly  in  proportion  aa  saoh  aSbrda  an  idiopathio  aatiMtiaii 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  carried  to  an  extreme  either  of  pleuiire  or  pain, 
does  it  afford,  but  in  aa  inveiae  ratio,  tho  condition  of  an  objective  perMption 
more  or  loss  distinct.  In  the  senses  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  as  oontnated  with 
those  of  Taste  aod  Smell,  tho  coonter  proporCionB  are  pr#ciae  and  maoilMti 
and  predsely  as  in  animalB  these  sanies  gain  in  their  objective  ohuacter  •• 
means  of  knowledge,  do  the;  lose  in  their  eabjactive  oharacter  sa  aoaioea  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  seosationB.  To  a  dag,  for  instance,  in  whom  the  aenae 
«f  smell  is  so  acute,  all  odours  aeem,  in  themselves,  to  be  indiSbrcnt.  !■ 
Touch  or  Feeling  tho  aiime  analogy  holds  good,  and  within  itself;  (or  in  tliia 
case,  whore  the  sense  la  diffused  throughout  the  bodj,  the  subjectiTe  ami 
objective  var^  in  their  prejioitioDS  at  different  parts.  The  parts  moat  sntijec- 
tivaly  senuble.  those  chiefly  ausceptiblo  of  pain  and  pleasure,  lumisb  predacljr 
the  obtusest  oi^ani  of  touch ;  and  the  acnteet  organs  of  touch  do  not  posaeM, 
if  ever  even  Uiat,  more  than  an  average  amount  of  Babjectivo  sensibility.' — 
He  experiment*  of  Weber  have  shown,  bow  differently  id  degree  difl^vnt 
parts  of  the  skin  poaseas  tb«  power  of  touch  proper ;  this  power,  as  mea«<red 
by  the  smallness  of  the  interval  at  wbioh  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  oom- 
pasaea,  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  can  be  discriminated  as  doable, 
varying  from  tb«  twentieth  of  an  English  inch  at  the  tip  o(  the  tongna,  and 
a  tenth  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  third  finger,  to  two  inches  and  a  half  over 
the  greater  part  of  tho  nect,  back,  arms,  and  thighs.  If  thuse  experimeata 
be  repeated  with  a  pair  of  oompasses  not  very  obtuse,  and  capable,  ther«(6ra, 
by  a  slight  pressure,  of  exciting  a  sensation  on  the  akin,  it  will  be  fband,  QkAt 
.whilst  Weber's  observations,  as  to  the  remarkable  difference  of  Uw 
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feelings.  Thns  we  connect  the  pleasures  of  repose 
with  an  easy  chair,  a  sofa,  or  a  bed,  and  the  pleasures  of 
riding  with  a  horse  and  carriage.  The  sight  of  food  recalls  a 
certain  part  of  the  pleasure  of  eating.  The  preparation  of 
meals  and  the  catering  for  the  table  are  interesting  avocations, 
through  a  reference  to  the  end  they  serve.  The  representation 
to  the  eye  of  fragrant  flowers  in  a  painting,  has  power  to 
revive  some  of  the  pleasures  that  we  gain  from  the  reality 
through  the  sense  of  smeU.  The  pleasures  of  music,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  retrospect,  are  evoked  by 
association. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  quality  of  some  feelings  to  be 
more   recoverable  in  idea  than   others ;    for   example,   the 


porta  in  the  pover  of  t&cmQ  disoriiiiiiiBKoii,  ais  correct;  th&t,  tX  the  aame 
time,  wh&t  h«  did  not  obierve,  thars  ia  no  ooTreapoading  diSbrence  twtwoen 
th«  parts  in  their  lensbility  to  luperGciil  pricking,  scratching,  tc.  On  the 
oontrarj,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  placea  where,  objecCivaly,  touuh  is  most 
ftlive,  subjective  feeling  ie,  in  the  Arst  inatanoo  at  least,  in  somo  dugree  dead- 
ened ;  and  that  the  parts  the  moat  obtuse  in  discriminating  the  iJap!!Dit]r  of 
the  tonching  points,  are  by  no  means  tho  Uut  aauto  to  the  se&aatioa  excited 
by  their  presrore. 

'  For  example  ; — The  tip  of  the  tongue  has  JSfts,  the  inferior  snrbce  of 
the  third  finger  luuniif-fliit  times,  the  tactual  discrimination  of  the  arm.  But 
it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  Uut  the  aim  is  more  eoositiTe  to  a  ebarp  point 
applied,  but  not  strongly,  to  the  skin,  than  either  the  tongae  or  the  flngoi, 
and  [depilated  of  course)  at  least  as  aliye  to  the  presence  of  a  roiy  light  body, 
as  a  hair,  a  thread,  a  feather,  drawn  along  the  satiioe.  In  the  aeTeral  ptacea 
tho  phenomena  thus  vary  : — In  those  part*  where  touch  proper  prevail^  a 
subacate  point,  lightly  pressed  upon  the  akin,  determines  a  sensation  at  which 
we  can  hardly  predicate  either  pain  or  pleasure,  and  nearly  limited  to  the 
pUca  on  which  the  preSBore  is  made,'  &c— Sib'tion  0/  RxiD,  p.  863. 

On  these  last  experiments  I  would  remark,  first,  that  the  tongue  is 
ameely  a  fait  snbjeet  of  oomporison  with  the  akin,  seeing  that  the  two 
tiaanu  are  not  of  the  same  nature ;  a  matter  of  oonsidarable  importance  as 
regards  a  plessarable  or  painful  irritntion ;  and,  therefore,  the  fairaot  mode 
of  conducting  the  trial  is  skin  with  skin. 

Socondty,  if  trial  were  made  of  tho  oheek  compared  with  the  oLhor  porta, 
the  inverse  proportion  contended  for  would  not  hold  good.  To  a  priok,  or  a 
■mart  blow,  the  cheek  is  at  least  as  sensitive  as  any  portion  of  the  skin  what- 
ever;  bat  it  is  Mirtainly  not  the  least  diacriminaling  in  Weber's  scale.  In 
fact,  it  stands  high  in  the  tcalo,  being  equal  to  the  palm  of  tha  hand  and  the 
extremity  of  the  groat  toe,  and  inferior  only  to  tbo  tongue,  lijM,  and  fingers 
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pleasures  of  music  aud  of  spectacle  are  recovered  from  the  past 
more  completely  than  the  pleasures  of  exercise,  repose, 
watinth,  ot  repletion.  When  those  higher  feelings  are  re- 
vived, by  means  of  association,  a  much  greater  approach  is 
made  to  the  intensity  of  the  actual  experience. 

47.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  select  a  few  examples 
of  the  aasociatiou  of  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  miud  with 
the  notions  that  we  have  of  outward  things,  by  which  con- 
nexioD  these  emotions  also  can  be  made  present  in  the 
absence  of  their  proper  stimulus.  The  emotions  of  Tender- 
ness, Self-complacency,  Iiuseibility,  Terror,  &c,  when  stiuiu- 
lat«d  repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  some  one  object,  enter  into 
mental  partnership  with  that  object ;  and  the  two  individnols 
of  the  couple  are  thenceforth  able  to  revive  each  other,  the 

In  this  caee,  tliBrofore,  the  inverae  rutio  of  aaniibilitji  nnd  diacrimiiiHlion  does 
not  aubaiat. 

Taking  the  cheek  and  the  back  ot  tlis  Juad  oa  comp&ri.<d  with  Ihs  palm 
of  the  hand,  one  would  ba  dispoaod  to  aay  that  ths  aenaitivoneas  to  pain  TWiod 
with  the  atnicture  of  the  cuticle,  while  the  dUoriminatioa  depends  ooleljr  on 
the  supply  of  nerves.  Let  the  caticlu  be  Uiicki:ii«d  oa  in  the  band  and  foot; 
the  parts  are  rendered  obtuae  to  a  blow.  But  where  the  cuticle  ia  thin,  tlu 
sk  in  ia  correapondinglf  lender  or  susceptible  to  painful  at  pieaaurable  irrita* 
tioD.  This  ia  a  popular  belief,  whether  scientifically  true  or  not.  Any  one 
keenly  alive  to  a  smatt  or  an  attack  ia  aaid  to  be  thin-itinnai.  In  luldJlioii 
l«  Ihia,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  tbe  porta  nearest  the  brain  are  in  oon- 
■equence  more  tenaitivu  tlum  remote  parts.  The  agoniea  of  toothaolie,  boB- 
aohe,  pains  of  the  nose  and  ear,  appear  to  be  more  intenae  than  would  oriae 
from  aimilar  irritaltoiia  in  the  lower  eitremitiGa.  If  this  be  a  general  rule, 
the  atin  ef  the  face  would  be  more  aen^tivc  than  the  akin  of  the  arm  or  the 
hand,  and  these  more  than  tbe  leg  or  fooL 

In  ao  tar  aa  the  diOereaces  of  sensibility  and  diBcrimination  depend  on 
the  nuiuf,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  inverse  relation  ia  more  ttcictly 
applicable.  It  is  to  me  quite  isvideot  that,  if  tbe  whole  mind  and  attontton 
be  concentrated  on  tbe  sensatiDti  as  a  feeling:,  as  giving  pteaaure  or  pain, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  intoltectoal  qu&lit}'.  But  than  il  U 
possible  that  the  mind  ahouM  be  awuke  to  both  qualities,  and  to  the  one  tot 
the  take  of  the  other.  This  ia  true  within  certain  limita  of  iat«osty  «r 
•eniatjon, — (See  p.  7S.) 

Mr.  Spencer  haa  critioised  the  doctrine  of  Hiimilton  (Psychology,  p,  I7B), 
and  has  summed  up  the  reanlt  in  the  following  sentence ; — *  Genemtising  Um 
fncts,  then,  it  would  Seem,  not  so  much  that  Sensation  and  Poraeption  tarjr 
inversely,  sa  that  they  exclude  each  other  with  varying  degrees  of  alringasn,* 
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object  recalling  the  emotion,  and  the  emotion  restoring  the 
object. 

The  emotion  of  Natural  Tenderness  is  brought  out  chiefly 
towards  sentient  beings,  and,  after  a  time,  arises  habitually  in 
connexion  with  certain  persons  or  living  creatures,  who  are 
then  said  to  be  objects  of  affection  or  attachment  The  feel- 
ing, moreover,  overflows  upon  places  and  things,  instigating 
a  tender  regard  towards  inanimate  nature.  The  associations 
with  home,  with  one's  native  spot,  with  the  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  the  relics  of  the  departed,  are  made  powerful  by  all 
the  causes  that  give  force  to  the  contiguous  bond.  The 
natural  abundance  of  the  emotion  in  the  character,  repetition, 
a  good  natural  adhesiveness,  the  disposition  to  cultivate  this 
peculiar  region  of  associations — all  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  link  that  enables  persons  or  things  to  difl'use  tender  feel- 
ing over  the  mind.  We  may  suppose  some  mental  constitu- 
tions to  have  a  natural  retentiveness  for  special  emotions,  just 
as  there  are  intellects  retentive  of  visible  pictures,  music,  or 
language;  this  retentiveness  not  being  identical  with  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  in  the  reality.  Such  persons  would 
be  peculiarly  qualified  to  cultivate  associated  feeling,  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  affection,  and  to 
make  this  pleasure  an  object  of  pursuit  in  life. 

The  illustration  for  objects  of  hatred  and  aversion,  and 
for  all  the  outgoings  of  the  Irascible  passion,  would  be  au 
exact  parallel.  This  passion  connects  itself  with  persons, 
with  places,  things,  events,  &c. ;  and  may  then  be  revived  by 
objects  that  of  themselves  have  no  original  power  to  stir  it  up. 
We  are  apt  to  feel  an  aversion  to  places  where  we  have 
suffered  deep  injuries,  and  to  the  unwitting  instruments  of 
calamity  and  wrong. 

Egotistic  and  Selfish  emotion  diffuses  itself  over  all 
mattei-s  related  to  self;  and  the  objects  that  a  man  surrounds 
himself  with,  come  to  reflect  the  sense  of  his  dignity  and 
importance.  According  as  this  feeling  is  indulged,  associa- 
tions grow  up  between  it  and  a  great  variety  of  things. 
Possessions,  office,  the  fruits  of  one's  labour,  the  symbols  of 
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rank,  are  all  over-grown  with  this  connexion,  and  radiate 
the  feelings  of  self-complacency  and  importance  to  the 
mind.  The  members  of  one's  family  are  objects  not  simply 
of  tender  afiection,  but  of  affection  and  egotism  combined. 
So  with  friends,  and  with  all  the  objects  of  our  habitual 
admiration.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  constant  practice 
of  loving  or  admiring  anything,  without  coming  at  last 
to  connect  the  object  with  self;  the  disinterested  emotion 
that  first  attracts  us  to  persons,  becomes,  by  indulgence^ 
interested  affection. 

48.  The  pleasure  of  money  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
associated  feeling.  The  sura  total  of  purchasable  enjoyments 
becomes  linked  in  the  mind  with  the  universal  medium  of 
purchase,  and  this  medium  gi'ows  into  an  end  of  pursuit  In 
the  first  instance,  we  are  stimulated  by  these  other  pleasures, 
but  an  affection  is  often  generated  at  last  for  money  itself. 
This  transfer  is  brought  about  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
so  engrossed  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  we  rarely  advert 
to  the  remote  ends  or  the  purchasable  pleasures ;  the  mind 
dwelling  solely  on  the  one  object  that  measures  the  success  of 
our  endeavours.  A  moderate  pursuit  of  gain  that  leaves  the 
mind  free  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  and  advantages  that 
money  is  to  bring,  does  not  generate  that  intense  affection 
for  gold  as  an  end  constituting  the  extreme  form  of  sordid 
avarica 

Another  example  of  an  association,  displacing  the  original 
source  and  purpose  of  a  feeling,  is  seen  in  connexion  with  the 
forms  of  business.  Book-keeping,  legal  formalities,  and 
technical  procedure,  are  intended  as  aids  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  In  themselves  nothing,  they  have  a  great  value  in 
furthering  our  substantial  ends,  and  we  contract  a  sentiment 
towards  them  on  that  ground.  As  with  money,  however,  this 
reflected  interest  sometimes  detaches  itself  from  the  original 
ends ;  and  we  tako  a  pleasure  in  maintaining  formalities  that 
time  and  change  have  reduced  to  an  empty  letter. 

49.  Alisonian  Theory  of  Beauty. — This  celebrated  doctrine 
exemplifies  the  case  of  contiguous  association  now  in  hand. 
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I  nuthor  makes  of  it.  That  '. 
associated  pleasure  too  far  might,  I  think,  be  showa  in 
Buiiierons  instances.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the 
senses  yield  us  sensations  that  are  in  themselves  pleasumble. 
without  reference  to  any  associated  effect.  There  are  fragrant 
odours,  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasing  effects  of  light  and  colour, 
in  which  the  pleasure  is  owing  to  a  direct  and  immediate 
action  of  the  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  these 
pleasurable  feelings  never  fail  to  be  produced  when  wc  are  in 
a  condition  to  enjoy  them.  There  would  be  nothing  perma- 
nently or  genendly  pleasing,  if  we  had  not  a  certain  number  of 

I  Buch  primary  sources  of  enjoyment 

But  the  doctrine  of  Alison  satisfactorily  explains  the  strong 

I  effects  often  produced  ou  our  minds  by  sensations  and  objects, 

[  in  themselves  indifferent,  or  wholly  unequal  to  those  effecta. 
A  few  instances  of  this  sort  may  be  quoted  as  true  examples 

I  of  borrowed   or   associated   emotion.     To  take   the   case   of 
nds ;  '  All  sounds,'  says  Alison,  '  are  in  general  SUB- 

I  XiME,  which  ate  associated  with  ideas  of  gi-eat  Power  or 
JUght ;  the  Noise  of  a  Torrent ;  the  Fall  of  a  Cataract ;  the 
Uproar  of  a  Tempest ;  the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder  ;  the 
Dashing  of  the  Waves,  &c.'  Most  of  these  sounds,  however, 
are  intrinsically  impressive  from  their  intensity  and  volume, 

I  and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the  mind  is  not  wholly  due 

■  to  association.  The  following  is  a  better  selection  for  the 
purpose  in  hand.  '  That  the  ffotes  or  Cries  of  some  Animala 
ore  Sublime,  every  one  knows ;  the  Roar  of  the  Lion,  the 
Growling  of  Bears,  the  Howling  of  Wolves,  the  Scream  of 
the  Eagle,  &c  In  all  these  cases,  those  are  the  notes  of 
aninuils  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and  formidable  from 
their  ferocity.'  In  like  manner,  the  author  exemplifies  asso- 
ciations with  the  feeling  of  Beauty,  as  follows  : — '  The  Bleat- 
ing of  a  I^mb  is  beautiful  in  a  fine  day  in  spring ;  the  Lowing 
of  a  Cow  at  a  distance,  amid  the  sceneiy  of  a  pastiiral  land- 
scape in  summer.  The  call  of  a  Goat  among  rocks  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  aa  expressing   wildneas  and   independence. 
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The  Hum  of  the  Beetle  is  beautifnl  on  a  fine  siiniraer 
as  appearing  to  suit  the  stillness  and  repose  of  that  pleasing 
season.  The  Twitter  of  the  Swallow  is  beautiful  in  the 
morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
that  time.  A  similar  illustration  can  be  deriveii  from  Colours 
and  appearances  to  the  eye.'  The  impressive  emotion  roused 
by  the  discharge  of  thunder  can  be  evoked  by  the  transient 
flash  in  the  window,  an  effect  in  itself  very  trivial,  but  able 
to  recall  the  grander  features  of  the  phenomenon,  and  through 
these  the  emotion  of  the  Suhlime.  The  relics  of  a  storm, 
seen  in  the  disorder  and  wreck,  revive  the  feeling  impressed 
by  the  height  of  its  fury.  The  langiiHge  that  describes  such 
pheaomena,  when  aptly  used,  can  arouse  the  emotions  purely 
by  the  force  of  association. 

Alison  extends  the  illustration  of  his  doctrine  to  Forms 
and  Motions,  as  well  as  sounds  and  colours,  and  supplies  ex- 
amples in  great  abundance  under  all  these  heads.  I  believe 
he  has  here  too,  in  many  instances,  put  forward  intrinsic 
efi'ects  as  the  effects  of  association ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has 
put  it  beyond  dispute,  that  the  associating  principle  operates 
largely  in  clothing  indiferevA  objects  with  a  power  to  raise 
motion  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

There  is,  I  am  satisfied,  a  primitvix  inlluenoe  in  form  to 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  emotion,  of  the  kind  that  enters 
into  the  compositions  of  Art  Curved  forms  and  winding 
movements  yield,  of  themselves,  a  certain  satisfaction 
tlirough  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  eye.  Yet  we  must 
add  to  this  original  impressiveness  an  influence  of  associa- 
tion ;  namely,  the  connexion  of  Ease  and  abandon  with  the 
curve  line,  and  of  Constraint  with  the  straight  line.  Th« 
free  natural  movements  of  the  ann  make  circular  figures;  to 
draw  a  straight  line  requires  an  effort. 

In  everj-thing  of  the  natm-e  of  a  Tool  or  a  Machine,  there 
are  certain  appearances  that  are  pleasing  to  behold,  as  sug- 
gesting  Fitness  and  Ease  in  their  application  to  the  end.  A 
clear  pobsh  upoa  steel  has  this  effect,  while  rust  is  painful 
from   the  su^estion   of  a   harsh  grating   action.      So    the 
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absence  of  noise,  in  the  working  of  a  m&chine,  gives  us  the 
agreeable  feeling  of  smooth,  easy  action. 

50.  The  Reading  of  Emotional  Expression. — An  interesting 
case  of  associated  feeling  is  our  being  able  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  feeling  in  our  fellow-beings,  by  which  we  are  not 
merely  made  aware  of  their  state  of  mind,  but  also  derive  a 
Urge  amount  of  painful  and  pleasurable  feeling  to  ourselves. 
The  influence  of  the  smile  or  the  frown,  so  powerful  in 
human  life,  is  purely  an  associated  influence.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsic  in  the  lines  and  forms  of  feature,  displayed 
in  the  act  of  smiling,  to  cause  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  this 
manifestatioa  Incidentally,  fine  forms  and  curves  may  be 
produced  in  a  face,  and  there  may  be  a  display  of  beautiful 
tints  over  and  above,  but  when  these  things  occur  they  con- 
stitute an  additional  pleasure. 

The  meaning  of  a  smile,  together  with  the  susceptibility 
to  the  cheering  influence  of  it,  are  learnt  among  the  early 
acquisitions  of  infancy.  The  child  observes  that  this  expres- 
sion accompanies  the  substantial  pleasures  that  need  no  asso- 
ciation to  give  them  their  character.  The  smile  of  the  parent, 
or  of  the  nurse,  means  all  the  agreeables  of  food,  dress,  play, 
spectacle,  excitement,  society.  The  frown  is  as  invariably 
connected  with  privation  and  pains.  An  enduring  associa- 
tion thus  obtains  between  one  caat  of  features  and  all  tlie 
good  things  of  life,  and  between  another  expression  and  the 
ilia  that  human  power  can  inflict ;  and  hence  the  one  is  able 
to  difTuse  a  gladdening  influence,  while  the  other  tends  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  depression  and  gloom.  All  through  life 
we  are  subject  to  these  influences  of  associated  emotion.  So, 
there  are  tones  of  voice  that,  in  the  same  way,  can  cause 
pleasura  or  pain  by  a  power  of  suggestion.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  intrinsic  efficacy  in  the  tones 
usually  adopted  to  convey  the  intended  effect.  For  con- 
veying love  and  approbation,  we  choose  our  soft  and  gentle 
tones ;  for  the  opposite,  we  are  led,  both  by  passion  and  by 
choice,  to  use  tones  that  are  painful  and  graiing.  There 
is   BO    original   or    intrinsic    (USerence    of   effect    between 
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pleased  aud  angry  features,  but,  in  vocal  utterance,  there  is 
mooHest  suitability  of  some  tones  for  pleasing  expression,  and 
of  others  for  the  reveraa 

It  is  a  part  of  our  pleasures  to  see  happy  beings  around 
us,  and  especially  those  that  have  the  power  of  expressing 
their  feeliuge  in  a  lively  manner.  Children  and  animals,  in 
their  happy  moods,  impart  a  certain  tone  of  gaiety  to  a  spec- 
tator. On  the  other  hand,  the  wretched,  the  downcast,  and 
the  queiitlous,  are  apt  to  chill  aud  depress  thuse  in  their 
company.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  merely  beholding,  or 
even  in  imaginiug,  the  appeamnces  and  accompaniments  of 
superior  happiness,  which  probably  accounta  in  part  for  the 
disposition  to  do  homo^  to  the  wealtliy,  the  powerful,  the 
renowned,  and  the  successful  among  mankind. 

Associated  emotion  is  the  medium  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others.  We  have  to  acquire  the  signs  of  feel- 
ing, in  order  to  make  the  states  of  others  our  own.  We 
learn  the  natural  appearances  of  the  different  emotions,  and 
also  the  names  that  describe  them,  which  appeai'ances  and 
names  are  the  medium  for  realizing  them.  As  in  all  else, 
there  are  great  individual  differences  of  progress  in  this 
acquirement,  and  corresponding  differences  in  the  power  of 
sympathy. 

Among  the  associations  of  Feeling,  we  should  not  ontit 
the  important  sentiments  of  moral  appriAalion  and  moral 
disapprobatioTi.  These  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
greatly  the  result  of  education ;  indeed,  the  fact  is  too  noto- 
rious to  be  controverted.  The  well-trained  child  constantly 
finds  certain  acts  spoken  of  with  marked  disapprobation,  and 
visited  with  pain,  which  gives  to  disapprobation  its  meaning ; 
and  there  grows  up,  as  a  consequence,  a  strong  aadociation 
between  those  actions  and  the  feelings  of  dread  and  aver- 
sion, A  high  motive  power  is  thus  generated  for  abstain- 
ing from  lying,  theft,  cruelty,  neglect  of  studies,  and  other 
forbidden  acts.  This  is  one  side  of  our  moral  education. 
The  other  side  is,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  associations 
between  certain  actions  and  praise,  approval,  or  reward; 
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and  these  determine  tbe  acquired  sentiment  of  niiriul  ap- 
probation. How  little  of  either  of  the  two  modes  ia  to  be 
found  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  impress  them,  is  best 
known  to  those  that  coacem  themselves  with  the  outcasts 
of  society. 

The  rate  of  advancement  in  mural  training  depends  on 
several  oircumatances.  In  the  first  place,  the  energy  of  tlie 
impulses  that  trespass  against  the  laws  of  society  may  be 
strong,  or  they  may  be  weak,  by  nature.  But,  secondly,  a 
still  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  aptitude  for 
jTividly  retaining  the  penalties,  and  expressed  disapproba- 
tion, of  wrong.  This  memory  for  good  and  evil  appears  to 
be  a  special,  or  local,  mode  of  retentiveness,  as  much  so  as 
colour  or  music ;  it  does  not  always  accompany  high  intel- 
lect generally,  and  it  is  occasionally  strong,  when  the  power 
of  recollection  in  other  things  is  weak.  It  belongs,  no 
doubt,  to  tbe  same  circle  of  sensibilities  that  includes  our 
prudential  and  our  sympathetic  regards.  For  both  pru- 
dence aud  sympathy  must  coocur  to  a  well  developed  moral 
sea3& 

There  are  many  of  our  strong  likings  on  the  one  hand,  ■ 
and  strong  antipathies  on   the   other,  that  come  under  tha* 
class  of  reUected  influences.     The  sight  of  blood  affects  somA^ 
persons  to  fainting,  which  cautiot  be  owing  to  anything  ia 
the  mere  appeatance  of  it ;  apart  from   association,  the  rich 
scarlet   hue  would  make  tilts  a  really   ngrceable  objuct  to 
the  eya 

ASS0CI.4TI0SS  OF  ViiUTIUN. 

51.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  mistake,  committed 
by  Keid,  in  pronouncing  the  voluntary  command  of  our 
limbs  and  other  moving  organs  instinctive.  If  we  observe 
the  movements  of  infancy,  we  see  plainly  that,  fur  maiiy 
months,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  command  of  the  active 
members,  in  obedience  to  an  aim  or  purpose  present  to  the 
mind.  An  infant  may  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  form  a 
wish,  aud  he  quite  unable  to  execute  the  simplest  movements 
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for  attaiuiug  ibe  tbiug  wished.  A  coDimoii  example 
ia  the  atteDipt  to  seize  something  with  the  hand,  as  a  spoon ; 
we  see  the  most  awkward  movements  occurriDg,  evideutly 
Irom  tho  entire  want  of  any  definite  direction  of  the  limbs  at 
that  stiige.  This  definite  direction  is  acquired ;  and  the 
acquisition  is  the  most  laborious  aud  difficult  of  all  human 
attainments.  The  performance  of  ttie  simple  movements  that 
we  wish  to  perform,  is  the  basis  of  our  acquirement  of  more 
complex  movements  at  a  subsequent  atage;  but  our  first 
education  is  self-education.  Until  a  child  can,  of  its  own 
accord,  put  out  its  hand  and  seize  an  object  before  its  eyea, 
which  for  the  first  few  months  it  cannot  do,  any  attempt  to 
direct  it  is  in  vain ;  and,  until,  of  its  own  accord,  it  can 
move  its  own  body  as  it  sees  something  else  moved,  it  has 
not  begun  te  be  an  educable  being. 

The  voluntary  command  of  the  organs  implies  the  follow- 
ing things.  1st,  The  power  of  cmUinuing  or  ahating  a  present 
movement  in  obedience  to  a  present  feeling,  as  when  th« 
child  sucks  while  the  appetite  ia  gratified,  and  ceases  when 
satiety  comes  on.  We  have  referred  this  to  a  primary  law 
of  the  animal  oiganization,  namely,  that  pleasures  are  accom- 
panied with  an  increase,  and  pains  with  a  diminution,  of  the 
vital  energies.  So  far.  Volition  b  an  Instinct  2ndly,  The 
power  of  selecting  a  movement  in  order  to  heighten  or  abate 
a  present  feeling,  as  when  the  child  directs  its  head  and 
moutb  to  seize  the  nipple,  and  begins  sucking.  There  may 
be  a  few  instances  of  instinctive  movements  of  this  Idnd,  bat 
in  general  they  are  acquired,  being  determined  by  means  of 
association.  The  coincidence  of  the  movement  and  the 
feeling  must  be  at  first  accidental ;  the  movement  springing 
up  of  its  own  accord,  and  finding  itself  able  to  control  the 
feeling,  the  two  become  after  a  time  so  firmly  connected  th*t 
the  one  suggests  the  other.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  eyes 
and  head  is  at  first  spontaneous,  but  the  agreeable  feelings  of 
light  brought  on  by  these  movements  prompt  their  continu- 
ance, and  the  pleasure  grows  to  be  associated  with  these  move- 
ments ;  wbei'eupon,  when  this  feeling  is  pi-esent  to  the  mind 
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as  a  vish,  it  prompts  the  requisite  exertions.  Thus  it  is  ttiat 
a  child  learna  to  search  out  a  light  ia  a  room  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  the  iUuminatioB ;  it  leams  to  turn  ils 
view  to  the  fire,  or  the  window,  or  to  some  face  that  it  Uas 
begun  to  pecognize  agreeably.  Volition  means,  Srdly.  the 
performance  of  some  intermediate  actions  with  a  view  to  our 
gratification ;  as  when  things  are  seized  with  thu  hand  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  the  mouth,  and  when  animals,  de- 
scrying their  food  at  a  distance,  set  themselves  to  move 
forward  to  lay  hold  of  it  These  intermediate  actions  are 
most  manifestly  the  result  of  experience,  in  the  humuu 
subject  at  least  The  power  of  locomotion  has  first  to  be 
developed ;  the  exerting  of  the  power  then  becomes  associ- 
ated with  its  various  consequences,  and  among  others  that  of 
bringing  the  individual  within  reach  of  the  objects  of  its 
desires.  4thly,  The  voluntary  command  of  tlie  organs 
means  the  power  of  imitation,  or  of  performing  actions  in 
coustquence  of  seeing  them  performed,  Here  a  link  has  to 
be  established  between  a  certain  appouiance  to  the  eye  and 
the  movement  of  corresponding  organs  in  the  individual's 
self.  In  the  case  of  vocal  imitation,  a  sound  is  the  antece- 
dent of  an  utterance,  each  sound  heard  being  associated  with 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  chest  and  larj'nx,  under  the 
proper  attitudes  of  the  mouth.  It  is  not  uncommonly  sup- 
posed that  imitation,  both  of  actions  and  of  sounds,  is  instinc- 
tive ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  incorrect  Sthly,  Under  volition 
we  include  the  power  of  moving  our  organs  merely  on 
the  wish  to  see  them  moved ;  as  when  I  look  at  my  hand, 
and  will  to  raise  it  Here  a  connexion  is  formed  between 
the  sensible  appearance  of  any  member,  or  the  idea  left  by 
that  sensible  appearance,  and  its  being  moved.  Lastly,  we 
can  make  a  movement  on  being  directed  to  do  so,  by  the  part 
being  named ;  '  up  head,'  '  down  hands,'  &c  This  is  a 
further  association,  formed  between  certain  names  or  sounds 
and  a  particular  class  of  movements.  All  these  various 
actions  are  employed  in  the  most  elementary  efforts  of  tha 
will  to  control  the  body.      Others  could  be  named  that 
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transcend   tlieir  range   of    influence,   as,   for   example;    ttie  1 
control  of  the  passions  and  the  command  of  the  thoughts.* 


•  The  following  are  notes  of  obBorvation*  made  upon  the  earlieot  moro- 
isenU  of  two  Inmbs  seen  during  tho  Snt  boar  atlut  liilh,  and  at  nb»eqneut 
Btagea  of  thmr  development.  Tha  two  came  from  the  same  mother,  and  thair 
ocdona  were  in  the  main  alike. 

One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was  taken  hold  of  bj  tha  shephetd, 
nnd  Inid  on  the  ground  bo  as  to  rest  on  its  four  knees.  For  a  verj  abort  time, 
perhaps  not  much  aboTe  a  minnCe,  it  Icopt  still  in  this  attitude.  A  cerbua 
farce  was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to  retain  this  poailion  ;  but  the  fint 
decided  exertion  of  the  creature's  own  energy  was  shown  in  standing  up  on 
its  legs,  which  it  did  after  the  pauso  of  little  more  than  a  minute.  Tha 
power  thus  put  forth  I  can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  bunt  of  ttta 
locomotive  energy,  nnder  this  condition,  namely,  that  as  all  the  four  Umbt 
were  actuated  at  the  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  hate  been  guided 
into  this  qnaJrupla  channel  in  oooscquence  of  that  nervous  orgaiuntian 
Ibat  conalitulea  the  four  limhg  one  related  group.  The  animal  now  stood  on 
its  legs,  the  feet  being  cansidaiably  apart  so  as  to  widen  the  base  of  •appart. 
Ilia  energf  that  raised  it  up  continued  flowing  in  order  to  muntuitl  tlw 
standing  posture,  and  the  animal  doubtless  had  the  conscioosuMB  of  thii 
flow  of  energy,  as  its  eaiUeat  mental  experience.  This  standing  pMtuzo  w» 
continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  perfect  AiUnesa.  Next  fiillawed  tbo 
beginnings  of  locomotive  movpmont.  At  first  a  limb  was  raised  and  Ml 
down  again,  then  came  a  lecond  movement  that  widened  the  animaTa  baa* 
without  altering  its  position.  When  a  more  complex  movement  with  t*0 
limbs  came  on,  tho  effect  seemed  to  be  to  go  sideways ;  another  oomplsx 
movement  led  forwards ;  but  at  the  ontset  there  appeared  t<i  he  nothintf  to 
decide  one  direction  rather  than  another,  for  the  earliest  mevemeots  wen  a 
jumble  of  side,  forward,  and  backward.  Stdll,  the  alternation  of  limb  IliBt 
any  consecuUve  advance  required,  seemed  withiu  the  power  of  the  orektnn 
during  tho  drst  ten  minutes  of  life.  Sensation  aa  yet  could  be  of  very  littb 
avail,  and  it  was  evident  that  action  took  the  start  in  the  animal's  hiatoty. 
The  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  tight  must  needs  have  entered  to  stimalata  tha 
brain.  The  contact  with  the  solid  earth  and  the  feelings  of  weight  and 
movement  were  the  earliest  feelings.  In  this  state  of  uncertain  wandering 
with  little  change  of  place,  tho  lamh  was  seized  hold  of  and  carried  op  to  Oi» 
side  of  the  mother.  This  made  no  difierenco  till  its  nose  was  brought  Jnta 
contact  with  the  woolly  skin  of  the  dam,  which  originated  a  new  «en»tiaa. 
Then  came  a  conjunction  manifestly  of  the  volitional  Idnd.  Thore  ma 
dearly  a  tendency  to  austain  this  centuct,  to  keep  the  noae  rubbing  opon  tlw 
dde  and  belly  of  the  ewe.  On  finding  a  certain  movement  Ui  have  tbis  cAmi^ 
ibat  movement  was  sustained ;  exemplifying  what  I  consider  the  primitiva  or 
fundamental  fact  of  volition,  On  loaingtbe  contaat,  there  was  u  yet  iMpowar 
to  recover  it  by  a  direct  aotion,  for  the  indications  of  sight  at  this  ataga  had 
DO  meaning.    The  animal's  spontaneous  irregular 
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I.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  acquired  cliaracter  of  these 
I  voluntary  actions,  excepting  always  the  first,  I  shall 


ta  » liiiw  the;  were  quite  fruitlen,  until  a  ctuncu  contact  came  nbout  ikgiuD, 
aad  tlua  ooutact  could  evidently  SDstain  the  posture  or  mavemeut  thut  woa 
ctLosiiig  it.  Ths  whole  of  the  Brat  hour  was  spent  in  those  vnrioua  movemente 
about  the  mother,  there  being  in  that  short  time  an  evident  increaee  of 
Aieilitj  in  the  various  Mta  of  locomotion,  aai  in  commaadiiig  the  head  in 
auch  B  way  as  to  keep  up  the  agreeable  touch.  A  second  hour  wu  spent 
much  in  the  same  muiuier ;  and  in  the  coursu  of  the  third  hoar,  thu  anitnul, 
which  had  been  entirel;  left  to  itself,  came  upon  the  teat,  and  got  thia  iato  ita 
mouth.  The  spaatanooua  workiuga  of  the  mouth  Dow  yielded  a  new  sensa- 
tion, whereby  they  were  antmsted  and  sustained,  and  unexpectedly  the 
proBture  (ound  itself  in  the  poaaeision  of  a  new  pleaaoru;  the  eatisfucCiou 
flrst  of  mouthing  the  objwt — next,  by-aud-by,  the  pleaaoro  of  drawing  milk ; 
the  intensity  of  this  last  feeling  would  doubtless  give  an  intense  spur  to  the 
co-existing  movements,  and  keep  thom  energetically  at  work.  A  new  and 
grand  impression  was  thus  produced,  remaining  &ftei  the  fact,  and  stimulating 
exertion  and  pur«ait  in  order  to  recover  it. 

Six  or  seven  hours  after  the  birth  the  animal  bad  made  notable  progress. 
Locomotion  was  easy,  tha  forward  movement  b^ng  preferred,  but  not  prn- 
dominant.  The  sensations  of  sight  begSiQ  to  hare  a  moaning.  In  loss  than 
twonty-four  honn^  the  animal  ooold,  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  ahead,  move 
in  the  forward  direction  at  once  to  come  up  to  her,  showing  that  a  particular 
visible  image  had  now  been  asaoaiated  with  a  doduite  movement;  the 
absemce  of  any  such  association  being  most  manifost  in  tho  early  movomeuta 
of  life.  It  could  proceed  at  once  to  the  teat  and  suck,  guided  only  by  jte 
desire  and  the  sight  of  the  object.  It  was  now  in  the  full  exorcise  of  the 
locomotive  faculty ,  and  very  soon  it  could  be  seen  moving,  with  the  nose 
along  the  ground  in  contHCl  with  the  grass,  the  preliminary  of  seizing  the 
blades  in  the  mouth. 

I  am  not  able  to  speciry  minutely  the  exact  periods  of  the  various  dere- 
1  the  8oU>eduuation  of  this  lamb,  but  the  above  aj^  correct 
'M  the  best  of  my  recoUectioD.  The  observations  proved  distinctly 
tbeae  aeveial  ptnnt*.  oamaly,  first,  the  oxistenoe  of  apoDtanooUB  acUon  as  the 
earliest  bet  in  the  emtora'a  history ;  seoond,  the  absonco  of  any  definite 
bent  prior  to  experionced  saosations ;  and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation 
Botoally  ezperienceil  to  keep  up  tha  coinciding  movement  of  the  lime, 
thereby  oonatitutiug  a  voluntary  act  in  the  initial  fonn.  What  wua  also 
w  the  rate  of  acquisitioD,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  uU 


the 


between  senaations  and  ai 


A  power  ti 


the  cTMtare  did  not  at  all  po«e>s  natnrally,   got  itself  matured  i 
a  few  hou* ;  before  the  and  of  a  week,  the  Iamb  « 


of  almost  unything  belonging  ti 


:■  sphet«  of  existonoe ;  and  at  the  bpse  q 


a  fortnight,  no  diflorence  could  be  soon  between  it  and  the  aged  momben  o: 
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select  the  case  of  Imitation.     If  we  cau  prove  satisfac 
that  this  is  not  instinctive,  but  acquired,  Uttie  doubt  will 
remain  on  the  other  cases. 

(L)  The  first  argument  against  instinctive  imitation  is  the 
tact,  that  uo  imitation  whatever  takes  place  during  the  first  | 
few  months  of  infant  existence.     So  far  as  my  ohaervation  I 
goes,  there  is  very  little  during  the  first  year.     But  a  primitive   | 
impulse  ought   to   appear   much   earlier.      The   instinctive 
movemeuts  discussed  in  the  preceding  Book  show  themselves 
from  the  very  commencement  of  life.     There  is  no  new  de- 
velopment or  manifestation  of  power  at  the  time  when  the   i 
imitative  propensity  comes  on ;  there  is  uothiojj  parallel,  fof 
example,  to   the  physical  chauges  that  show  themselves  at 
puberty,  along  with  the  new  feelings  of  that  period.     The 
child  is  seen  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  active  exertion  of 
its  own,  in  the  course  of  those  imimitative  months  ;  the  power  i 
iif  repeating  the  actions  of  others  would  be  exceedingly  valu-  | 
able  at  this  time,  and  would  save  much  fruitless  endeavour  ; 
but  the  very  faintest  tendency  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
discerned.     There   may  be   instances  of  a  moi'e  precocious 
faculty  than  any  that  I  have  observed,  but  these  would  not 
affect  the  present  argument 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  imitation,  when  it  does  begin,  is 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  a  fact  that  looks  like  acqui- 
sition, and  not  like  instinct.  We  find,  for  example,  that,  in 
speech,  the  imitation  is  at  first  limited  to  one  or  two  articula- 
tions, and  that  others  come  on  by  degrees  at  considerable 
intervals.  If  there  wei-e  any  primitive  connexion  in  the  1 
brain  between  a  sound  beard,  and  the  reproduction  of  that  I 
sound  with  the  voice,  it  ought  to  he  as  good  for  one  letter  of 
the  alphabet  as  for  another.  So  with  the  movement  of  the 
hand ;  why  should  one  be  possible,  while  no  amount  of 
example  will  bring  out  a  second,  not  in  itself  more  difficult  t 

(3.)  The  imitation  very  often  fails  after  it  has  < 
hit.     A  child  has  caught  a  certain  sound,  and  will  at  parti- 
cular times  produce   it;    yet  at   other   times   'Ii'Th   is   i 
possibility  of  bringing  on  the  utterance.     This  '  ^tljr  J 
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Been  in  the  first  efforts  of  children.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
repeat  to  them  a  sound,  a  letter,  or  a  syllable  that  they  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  pronounce ;  the  association  between 
the  audible  impression  and  the  specific  vocal  exertion  has 
plainly  not  yet  been  formed ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  instinctive. 
The  child  has,  in  the  course  of  its  spontaneous  articulate 
movements,  come  on  the  sound  hum,  and  this  sound  once 
pronounced  is  likely  to  recur  in  the  cycle  of  its  spontaneous 
actions ;  but  to  utter  the  syllable  at  the  instance  of  another 
person's  utterance  is  something  additional  As  an  acquisi- 
tion, I  can  easily  render  to  myself  an  account  of  the  process. 
The  sound  spoken  is  also  heard ;  besides  the  vocal  exertion, 
there  is  a  coincident  impression  on  the  ear ;  an  association 
grows  up  between  the  exertion  and  the  sensation,  and,  after 
a  sufficient  time,  the  one  is  able  to  recall  the  other.  The 
sensation,  anyhow  occurring,  brings  on  the  exertion;  and 
when,  by  some  other  person's  repeating  the  syllable,  the 
familiar  sound  is  heard,  the  corresponding  vocal  act  will 
follow.  Experience,  I  think,  proves  that  the  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  ability  to  utter  a  sound,  and  the  readi- 
ness to  utter  it  on  its  being  heard,  corresponds  to  the  time 
requisite  for  an  adhesion  to  grow  up  between  the  two  hetero- 
geneous elements,  the  one  a  spontaneous  action,  the  other  a 
sensation.  These  early  sounds  come  out  more  frequently  of 
themselves,  than  under  the  stimulus  of  imitation,  which 
proves  that  the  exertion  precedes  the  power  of  imitating. 

If  imitation  be  instinctive,  there  must  be  several  thousands 
of  instinctive  connexions  between  sensations  and  actions.  The 
sound  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  every  word,  would 
require  to  be  connected,  by  a  primitive  adhesion,  w^th  definite 
movements  of  the  larynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  chest.  Every 
movement  of  the  hand  would  need  to  be  associated  with  the 
visible  appearances  of  the  same  movement  in  other  human 
beings.  We  should  have  to  affirm  the  manifest  absurdity 
that  associations  could  be  formed  between  things  yet  unex- 
perienced ;  between  sounds,  and  sights,  and  actions,  long 
before  anything  had  been  heard,  seen,  or  don& 
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(4.)  It  is  notorious  to  observation,  that  more  is  done 
the  nurse  imitating  the  child,  thaa  by  the  child  imitating  the 
nurse.  When  ao  articulation  is  stumbled  on,  it  is  caught  op 
by  all  around,  and  the  child  is  made  familiar  with  the  sound 
as  proceeding  from  other  voices,  in  addition  to  its  own.  This 
would  obviously  promote  the  growth  of  the  needful  adhesive 
connexion. 

(5.)  Imitation  varies  with  the  natural  abundauce  of  spoo- 
taucous  activity,  being  most  e£&cient  where  the  spontaaeons 
variety  and  flexibility  are  good.  A  child  will  learn  to  imi- 
tate  singing,  in  proportion  as,  of  ita  own  accord,  it  falls  into 
musical  notes.  Its  own  native  song  must  come  first :  the 
goodness  of  that  will  be  a  condition  of  its  acquiring  the  song 
of  others.  In  whatever  department  any  individual  shows 
spontaneous  and  unpi-ompted  facility,  in  that  department  will 
ihe  same  individual  be  imitative  or  acquisitive. 

(6.)  Imitation  advances  with  the  acquired  habits.  In 
learning  to  dance,  the  deficiency  of  the  association  between 
the  pupil's  movements  and  the  sight  of  the  master's,  renders 
the  first  steps  difficult  to  acquire.  The  desired  movements  are 
not  naturally  performed  at  the  outset  Some  movements  are 
made ;  sufficient  voluntary  command  of  the  limbs  and  body  has 
been  acquired,  in  other  shapes,  to  set  a-going  action  of  some 
kind ;  but  the  first  actions  are  seen  to  be  quite  wrong ;  there  is 
a  manifest  want  of  coincidence,  which  originates  new  attempts; 
and  these  failing,  others  are  made,  until  at  last  the  posture  is 
hit-  The  grand  process  of  trial  and  error  brings  on  the  first 
coincidence  between  a  movement,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
movement  in  another  person ;  repetition,  by  constituting  a  co- 
hesive link,  makes  the  imitation  at  last  easy.  Upon  this  acqui- 
sition, other  acquisitions  of  the  same  kind  are  based,  and  the 
improvement  is  accelerating.  Thus  it  is  that  we  pass  through 
an  alphabet  of  imitation  in  all  aits ;  the  fixing  of  tlie  associa- 
tion  in  the  first  links  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process. 

(7.)  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  now  been  advanced, 
that  imitation  depends  likewise  on  the  delicacy  of  the  sense 
that  perceives  the  effect 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Imitatioa  J 
ID  particular,  or  the  acquiaitiona  that  enter  into  volition  isl 
general.  It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  show  that  the  asso- 
ciative principle  is  an  indispensable  requisite  here  as  else- 
where. All  the  conditions  already  specified,  as  affecting  the 
rate  of  adhesiveness  in  other  acquirements,  might  be  exem- 
plified likewise  in  these.  The  great  peculiarity  in  their 
case  arises  from  the  circumstances  of  their  commencement. 
i3eing  the  starting  point  of  every  other  branch  of  education, 
they  must  find  their  own  way  through  struggles  and  acci- 
dents, trials  and  failures.  Reposing  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental link  between  consciousness  and  present  action, — 
between  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  activity  happening  at  the 
time, — they  come  at  last  to  supply  definite  connexions 
between  our  feelings  and  exertions,  so  as  to  enable  us  not 
merely  to  control  &  movement  at  work,  but  to  call  dormant 
actions  into  being  at  the  instance  of  our  reigning  desire. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  affecting  the  progress  of 
these  volitional  associations,  the  engagement  of  the  cerebral 
energy  or  concentrated  attention  is  of  signal  consequenca 
This  condition,  necessary  at  any  age,  seems  the  all-important 
>  one  in  the  early  months  of  our  existence.  The  moment  of 
'  an  acquisition  seems  generally  to  turn  upon  some  happy 
concurrence  of  aroused  attention,  or  mental  engrossment, 
with  the  action  ;  if  an  impression  is  not  detained  for  a  time 
by  the  infiuence  of  some  feeling,  it  is  void  of  effect.  When 
the  child  bits  upon  an  exercise  that  gives  it  pleasure,  and  is 
thereby  led  to  repeat  the  act,  earnestly  and  intently,  the 
occasion  is  sure  to  bring  a  sensible  advance  in  fixing  the 
whole  connected  train. 


NATDEAL  OBJECTS-AGGREGATES  OF  NATURAL  QUALITIES. 

53,  One  of  the  principal  components  of  human  intelligence 
is  our  permanent  hold  of  the  external,  or  object,  world  as  it 
strikes  the  senses. 

External  things  usually  affect  us  through  a  plundity  of 
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senses.  The  pebble  on  the  sea  shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye 
as  Form  and  Colour.  We  take  it  up  in  the  hand,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  impression  of  Form,  together  with  the 
Tactile  sensation  of  the  Surface.  Knock  two  together,  and 
there  is  a  characteristic  Sound.  To  retain  the  impression 
of  an  object  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  an  association  of 
all  these  different  effects.  Such  association,  when  matured 
and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the  pebbla 

Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  rose,  we 
have  the  same  effects ;  form  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand, 
colour  and  touch,  with  the  addition  of  odour  and  of  tasta 
A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  coherence  of  all  these 
qualities  in  one  aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  the  enduring 
image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any  one  of  the 
characteristic  impressions  may  revive  the  others ;  the  odonr, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk, — each  of  these  by 
itself  will  hoist  the  entire  impression  into  the  view.  Should 
we  go  to  work  and  dissect  the  flower  botanically,  we  obtain 
new  impressions  to  enter  into  the  common  aggregata 

It  is  by  rapidly  associating  these  qualities,  in  other  woTd% 
by  the  ready  adhesion  of  impressions  of  sight,  touch,  and  tiie 
other  senses, — that  a  person  becomes  largely  conversant  with 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  bodies.  In  the  mind  of  the 
Naturalist,  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touch,  more  especi- 
ally, must  take  a  ready  hold.  A  good  general  adhesiveness, 
aided  by  the  special  or  local  susceptibilities,  is  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on  The  element  of  concentration  of  mind  must 
be  present  likewise,  in  the  shape  of  an  interest  for  the  study. 
To  this  requisite,  however,  we  must  attach  an  important 
qualification.  When  a  department  of  acquisition  involves  a 
great  mass  of  detail,  the  attention,  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
cannot  be  strongly  concentrated  at  any  point ;  the  concen- 
tration must  be  relative  to  alien  subjects  which  excite  no 
interest  at  alL  The  natural  or  unprompted  adhesiveness, 
whether  from  general  or  from  local  endowment,  is  called  for 
alike  in  Natural  History  and  in  Languages. 

The  power  of  observation  ever  fresh  and  buoyant,  the 
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energy  of  the  brain  thrown  into  visual  and  tactile  sensation, 
are  characteristics  not  of  the  naturalist  alone>  but  of  all 
men  that  deal  with  outward  things  in  the  concrete ;  as  the 
engineer,  the  military  commander,  and  the  poet  In  those 
things  that  appeal  to  other  senses  also — ^as  articles  of  food — 
there  is  an  additional  motive,  growing  out  of  their  special 
interest.  So,  there  may  be  a  superadded  charm  of  the  artistic 
kind,  determining  a  preference,  with  some  minds,  for  all 
objects  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  artistic  sensibilities.  But 
the  naturalist  should  be  above  such  partialities;  to  him 
every  natural  object  must  possess  a  moderate  interest,  and 
no  one  more  than  a  fair  share ;  it  is  only  by  this  modera- 
tion that  he  can  keep  his  mind  equal  to  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  nature. 

54  From  the  objects  of  the  world  thus  apprehended,  as 
they  strike  the  immediate  sense,  we  pass  to  a  higher  group  of 
aggregates, — things  with  properties  not  always  present  to  the 
view.  For  example,  a  cup  in  its  completeness  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  something,  as  sejrving  this  purpose  or 
use.  We  have  to  associate  with  the  permanent  sensible  qua- 
lities this  other  quality  of  usefulness  for  some  end,  which  has 
a  special  interest  in  it  to  quicken  our  retentiveness  of  the 
entire  total  Furniture  and  tools  and  implements  of  every 
description  have  this  superadded  quality,  which,  however, 
instead  of  burdening  the  memory,  rather  lightens  it  by  the 
spur  of  a  special  interest.  All  related  objects  are  more  easily 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  those  that  are  unrelated,  particularly 
if  the  relation  be  an  interesting  one.  A  monarch  is  more  im- 
pressive than  a  man ;  a  millstone  is  more  firmly  remembered 
than  a  useless  block  on  a  moor.  When  the  interest  in  indus- 
trial production  is  naturally  high  in  an  individual,  every  kind 
of  machine  arrests  the  regards  and  makes  a  stronger  impres- 
sion. We  have  here  another  example  of  that  select  or  special 
attention,  which  concentrates  the  mind  upon  some  things  to 
the  neglect  of  others,  and  is  also  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
catholic  tendencies  of  the  naturalist  mind.  Not  only  is 
there  a  restriction  as  regards  the  objects  in  the  narrow  point 
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of  view,  but  the  properties  attended  to  are  more  limited, 
a  tool  has  a  good  edge,  its  specific  gravity  is  a  matter  of  ii 
difference ;  if  a  quarry  yields  good  building  stone,  the  ow: 
leaves  it  to  others  to  determine  its  mineral  composition  t 
its  geological  era. 

NATUEAL  AND  HABITUAL  OOTMUNCTIONS— STILL  UFE- 

55.  The  things  about  us  that  maintain  fixed  places  i 
relations,  become  connected  in  idea  as  they  are  in  realit| 
and  Tve  thus  lay  up  a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  on 
habitual  envii-onment,     The  house  we  live  in,  with  its  1 
ture  and   fittings,   the  street,  town,  or  rural  scene  that  i 
aicounter   daUy,    by  their   incessant   it^i-ation,  cohere  i 
abiding  recollections ;  and  any  one  part  easily  brings  all  thai 
Test  into  the  view.     These  familiar  haunts   exemplify    pic-^ 
tonal  adhesion  in  a  high  degree ;  numerous  repetitions  and 
lively  interest  combine  to  the  result.     We  likewise  asso- 
ciate a  number  of  human  beings  with  then*  abodes^  ( 
avocations,  and  all  other  constant  accompaniments. 

Objects  at  a  distance  from  out  daUy  circle  afford  a  bettA 
opportunity  of  testing  the  natural  adhesiveness  of  the  i 
for  pictorial  expanse.     A  house  we  have  visited  only  once  or 
twice,  a  strange  street,  a  new  scene,  puts  to  the  proof  the 
visual  persistence  of  the  mind.     This  resolves  itself  partly 
into  the  case  of  coloured  impressions,  and  partly  into  thai 
of  visual  forms,  the  tenacity  for  colour  being  the  essential 
point.     A  coloured  decoration  is  quite  irrecoverable,  if  the  ' 
sense  of  colour  is  not  very  powerful ;   the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  heterogeneous  and  formless  collection  of  ornaments 
or  curiosities.     The  recollection  of  dresses  turns  principallj 
upon  the  hold  we  have  of  colour.     The  interior  of  a  i 
implies  form,  and  may  be  retained  as  such  ;  but  if  the  seoi 
of  colour  is  indifferent,  it  will  be  revived  only  in  ontUna    AM 
garden,  a  shnibbeiy,  an  array  of  fields,  also  rely  upon  thai 
coloured  element.     The  more  irregular  the  outlines  of  thingaj 
are,  the  more  do  we  depend  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  i 
for  coloured  impressions. 
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Thus,  for  the  easy  reteutioD  of  the  variegnted  imagery  of 
the  world  about  us  in  all  its  richness,  the  first  req^uiaite  is  ft 
powerful  adhesiveness  as  regards  colour.  This  gives  to  the 
Qiiud  a  pictorial  character,  an  attraction  for  the  concrete  of 
nature,  with  all  the  interest  thence  arising.  We  have  just  seen 
how  fat  it  belongs  to  the  naturalist ;  it  is  also  the  common 
basis  of  character  in  the  Painter  and  Poet ;  for  although  both 
these  have  to  select,  from  the  nmltitude  of  appearances,  such 
of  them  as  have  an  interest  in  art,  yet  they  should  be  con- 
ttituted  to  keep  a  hold  of  anything  that  presents  itself  to 
te  eye,  whether  beautiful  or  not  A  luxuriant  imagination 
implies  the  facility  of  letaioing  scenes  of  every  description ; 
nothing  less  could  sustain  the  Sow  of  a  great  poet  All 
iibjects  may  not  be  beautiful  or  piclurestiue,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  appearance  but  may  enter  effectively  into  some 
eompositioQ ;  and  the  poet-painter  needs  to  be  a  persou  of 
Bti-ong  disintei-ested  retentiveness  for  everything  that  he  aeea. 
Any  one  stopping  short  at  this  point  would  be  a  nnluralist 
simply  ;  but  when  the  poetic  sense  is  added  to  lay  a  special 
stress  upon  the  beautiful,  grand,  or  touching  objects,  the  natu- 
ralist passes  into  the  artist.  A  strong  artistic  sense,  without 
the  broad  disinterested  hold  of  nature's  concretes  in  general, 
may  make  a  man  a  genuine  or  even  an  exquisite  artist,  but 
thin  and  meagre  in  his  conceptions — great  taste  with  feeble 
invention. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  respect  of  cohesiveness,  the 
habitual  conjunctions  of  objects  differ  but  little  from  the 
individual  concretea  The  retentiveness  of  the  sense  of 
Sight  is  the  mainstay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  in 
tile  smaller  aud  more  accessible  objects  we  bring  in  touch 
and  other  senses ;  in  the  sphere  of  the  large  and  the  remote, 
we  embody  the  images  in  sight  aloue. 

56.  Among  the  important  aggregates  implied  under  the 
present  head,  I  may  include  those  ailificial  representations 
intended  to  aid  the  conception  of  the  outer  world,  as  for 
example.  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Pictorial  Sketches.  A  very 
great  utility  is  served  by  these  devices,  and  much  intellectual 
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power  and  jimctical  skill  depend  on  our  being  able  to  associate 
and  retain  them.  The  Geography  of  the  globe  is  summed  up  in 
an  artificial  globe,  or  in  a  set  of  maps,  with  outline,  shade,  aod 
colour,  to  correspond  with  the  differences  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain.  There  are  very  great  differences  among 
individuals  in  remembering  a  map.  A  good  adhesiveness  fof 
colour  is  still  an  important  element,  just  as  in  the  recollection 
of  the  actual  surface  of  a  country.  It  is  a  case  of  that  facile 
retentiveness  of  a  great  multitude  of  impressions,  that  con- 
trasts with  the  severe  hold  of  a  few  selected  ones  ;  an  exten- 
sive rather  than  an  intensive  gragp.  Next  to  maps,  we  may 
reckon  Natural  History  sketches,  which  contain  a  great  varie^ 
of  appearance  depending  much  upon  differences  of  colour. 
Anatomical  diagrams  and  the  drawings  of  machinery  arc  of 
the  same  nature,  but  incline  to  the  diagrams  of  abstract 
science,  where  attention  is  strongly  concentrated  on  few  and 
limited  features.  When  we  come  to  the  figures  of  Euclid, 
colour  entirely  disappears  as  an  element  ;  the  pictorial 
retentiveness  is  of  no  avail  Form  is  everything,  and  that 
Form  is  not  various,  but  limited,  and  exceedingly  importanL 
This  illustrates,  by  contrast,  the  power  of  seizing  nature's 
aggregates  and  concretes,  where  thousands  of  distinct  im- 
pressions must  fall  into  their  places  and  cohere  with  ease, 
and  in  a  short  time.  A  crowded  theatre  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  Euclid  are  equally  objects  to  the  eye,  and  also 
to  the  conceiving  mind  when  they  are  gone  ;  hut  the  region 
of  the  brain  that  determines  the  adhesiveness  must  be  quitd 
different  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  one,  we  havo  colour  and 
variegated  form,  in  the  other,  a  few  regulai"  forms  with  nega^ 
tion  of  colour. 

57.  There  is  an  intet^sting  class  of  artificial  conjunctions, 
wherein  the  obvious  appearances  of  things  are  associated  with 
other  appearances  brought  out  by  Manipulation  and  Experi- 
ment The  properties  of  a  Mineral — the  complete  notioaj 
that  we  can  attain  respecting  it — are  a  combination  of  tbftl 
sight  and  the  touch  with  the  artificial  aspects  made  by  a 
cess  of  measuring  angles,  a  fracture,  a  scratch,  the  blowpi 
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the  application  of  an  acid.  A  complex  impression  ia  thus 
etamped  on  the  mind ;  at  an  after  time,  any  one  of  tha 
eharacteriatic  properties  will  revive  the  total  conception  of 
the  mineral.  So  in  Clieuiistry,  each  auhstance  is  conceived, 
not  simply  as  seen  and  handled  by  itself,  but  aa  acted  on  by 
many  other  substances,  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  so 
forth.  The  chemist's  notion  of  sulphur  is  a  large  aggregate 
of  appearances  and  sensations  produced  in  various  ways  .  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  notion  of  a  great  collection  of  substances — the 
compounds  of  sulphur — as  odour  of  burnt  brimstone,  oil  of 
vitriol,  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
metals,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  properties  of  a  plant  are 
not  completely  summed  up  and  aggregated  in  the  mind,  till, 
in  addition  to  all  the  aspects  it  presents  by  itself,  other 
aspects  are  taken  along  with  it,  brought  out  by  dissection 
and  nianipulittion.  This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  an  example 
occurring  under  the  immediately  preceding  head,  namely, 
tools  and  machinery,  where  the  present  aspect  has  to  be 
conjoined  with  other  appearances,  shown  when  they  are  pat 
to  their  practical  uses. 

In  these  mineral  and  chemical  aggiegates,  there  is  great 
scope  for  proving  the  force  of  contiguous  association,  but  still 
more  for  testing  the  disposition  to  dwell  upon  arlifinai  com- 
binations, the  results  of  previous  analysis  or  forced  separa- 
tion of  natural  conjunctions.  Science,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  illustrate*,  is  reijelleut  to  the  natural  mind, 
from  the  necessity  of  disassociating  appearances  that  go 
naturally  and  easily  together,  of  renouncing  the  full  and 
total  aspect  of  an  object  whereby  it  engages  agreeably  the 
various  senses,  and  of  restii]g  upou  some  feature  that  has 
no  interest  to  the  common  eya  Those  compounds  of  sul- 
phur that  have  to  be  conjoined  with  the  simple  substance 
as  a  part  of  its  idea,  are  constantly  viewed  by  the  chemist 
under  the  one  aspect  of  composition  or  decomposition  in  the 
I  ooutoct  with  other  bodies ;  the  appearance  of  any  single 
I  substance  to  the  eye  may  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  any  purposa 
I  of  his. 
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SUCCESSIONS. 

58.  If  we  except  complex  and  coinciding  muscular  move- 
ments, and  the  concurrence  of  sensations  through  different 
senses  at  the  same  moment,  all  associations  are  successive  to 
the  mind,  seeing  that  we  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  both  in  the  original  experience  and  in  the  subsequent 
recollection.  The  features  of  a  landscape  can  be  conceiyed 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  mind,  as  it  can  be  seen 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  eya  But  we  here 
contrast,  with  the  uniform  successions  that  result  in  the 
Simultaneous,  the  variations  or  changed  aspects  of  things 
called  Successions  proper. 

We  may  notice  first  the  successions  that  go  round  in  a 
cyde,  without  shock  or  interruption,  as  day  and  night,  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  the  course  of  the  seasons.  The  different 
aspects  presented  by  the  sky  above  and  the  world  around, 
in  the  course  of  the  solar  day,  are  associated  in  our  minds  in 
their  regular  order,  and  anticipated  accordingly.  This  cyclical 
association  makes  up  one  part  of  our  knowledge,  or  experience 
of  the  world,  and  guides  our  actions  in  accordance  with  it 
Such  slow  and  tranquil  changes  become  coherent  under 
almost  the  very  same  conditions  as  the  aspects  of  still  life 
that  we  view  in  succession  by  moving  from  place  to  place. 
The  two  cases  are  very  different  in  themselves,  but  to  the 
mind  the  contemporaneous  in  reality  is  the  successive  in 
idea  The  flow  of  moving  nature  is  associated  in  one  con- 
stant direction ;  whereas  the  mental  association  of  still  nature 
is  backward  and  forward  in  various  directions  :  yet  the  same 
mental  adhesiveness  that  embraces  the  one,  embraces  the  othei: 

A  second  class  is  comprised  by  successions  of  evolution ; 
as  the  development  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  through  all  its 
stages,  from  the  germ  to  the  decadence.  The  associations  of 
of  these^  as  they  occur  in  nature,  make  up  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  living  things.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  ii 
the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  main  subject,  and  the 
likeness  that  prevails  in  the  midst  of  change :  both  cixcnm* 
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Btances  aasisting  to  impress  the  different  stages  upon  the 
recollection.  If  we  have  already  formed  an  enduring  picture 
of  a  fir  sapling,  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  same  merely  expanded  in  dimensions,  the  form  and 
texture  remaining  the  same  ;  and  so  with  any  other  plant  or 
animal.  Where  a  creature  undergoes  a  radical  transforma- 
tion, as  a  butterfly,  or  a  frog,  we  have  to  conjoin  two  different 
appearances.  In  reality,  the  stages  of  evolution  are  more 
frequently  learned  by  seeing  them  altogether  on  different 
aubjecW,  as  in  a  plantation  of  trees,  or  in  the  mixture  of  all 
ages  in  human  society.  The  evolution  of  living  beings, 
plants,  or  animals,  in  their  growth  and  decay,  usually  excites 
a  strong  and  interested  attention,  which  operates  in  fixing 
the  successive  stages  in  the  recollection.  The  same  happens 
in  historical  evolutions,  and  it  is  particularly  aimed  at  in 
the  artificial  evolutions  of  the  drama  and  the  romance. 
There  is  also  a  strong  interest  attached  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  constructive  operation,  a  process  in  the  arts,  a 
case  in  a  court  of  law,  or  the  course  of  a  disease.  A  mind 
naturally  adhesive  to  sensible  impressions  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  acquire,  out  of  its  opportunities  of  observation,  a 
large  store  of  these  successiuns ;  but  the  beut  of  intci-est 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  some,  in  preference  to  others, 
is  the  efficient  circumstance.  One  man  is  engrossed  with  the 
progress  of  the  field  and  thf  garden,  from  the  seed  to  the 
fruit ;  another  looks  with  especial  eye  to  the  human  develop- 
ment in  body  or  in  mind.  The  widely-diffused  romantic 
interest  stamps  with  ease  the  successions  of  a  plot  or  stoiy. 

Apart  from  this  circumstance  of  special  interest  in  the 
unwinding  of  the  future,  the  associations  of  evolution  are  not 
materially  different  from  the  conjunctions  of  still  life,  these 
being  also  unavoidably  successive.  The  pages  of  a  book,  or 
the  houses  of  a  street,  exist  contemporaneously,  but  cannot 
be  viewed  otherwise  than  successively.  The  mind  firmed  tc 
associate  with  little  repetition  the  flowers  of  the  same  garden- 
plot,  can  likewise  retain  the  different  phases  of  the  growing 
plant. 
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It  does  not  confer  intellectnal  power — this  de- 
Bproper  forces  of  the  intellect — but  it  favoai-s  prompt- 
n  perceiving  whatever  it  is  witMn  oar  power 
k  qoalily  often  oeefol  in  tbe  emergencies  of  life. 
J  successions  designated  as  cause  and  effect,  are 
Imind  by  Contif^uty,  The  simplest  examiile  is 
L  activity  is  a  cause.  We  strike  a  blow,  and 
e  and  a  fracture.  The  voluutaiy  energy  put 
e  act,  becomes  thenceforth  associated  with  the  sound 
''breakage.  Hardly  any  bond  of  association  arrives 
I  maturity,  thaa  the  bond  between  our  own  actions 
•  eeiisible  effects  that  follow  from  them.  There  are 
kncea  favouring  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
Ihmlar  arquence. 

ha  Srst  place,  these  effects  are  often  themselves 
]^  startling,  and  impressive.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
Mot  of  the  word  'effect'  to  mean  what  yields  a 
M^satioD,  something  that  takes  the  mind  by  storm. 
r  kinds  are  such  as  produce  some  startling  change 
L  routine  of  things.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the 
Slit  night  J  the  shattering  of  a  window  ;  the  upsetting 
»  covered  with  crockery ;  the  kindling  of  a  confla- 
a  taking  away  of  a  life, — are  all  intensely  exciting 
rvnoB  system ;  and  tbe  excitement  engrosses  the 
■  occasion  is  sufficient  to  connect  for  ever 
liiig  events  with  its  immediate  antecedent 
iji^  as  the  effects  are  milder  in  their  charac- 
1  tlidr  operation,  their  connexion  with  the 
lAi'diiy  engraineil  in  tbe  mind.  But  as  a 
V  causation,  when  distinctly  apparent, — that  is, 
.'  members  of  the  successii.'i'  .  "■■.nV- 

Lcmplat«d  by  the  mind, — im 
Tjiij^ly  than  tbe  successions  of  thin 
t  tlia  tAnM.    of  vegetable  or  aniiii  ■ 
'  effects,  owing  i 
f  this  pleasure  ... 
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59.  Relating  to  the  recovery  of  trains  of  imagery,  there 
is  a  fact  of  the  oerFoaa  ajEt«m  to  be  attended  to  ;  namely,  that 
a  mrutal  movement  once  net  on  tends  to  persevere  and  feed 
itself.  We  can  remark  in  the  eye  a  tendency  to  contiane  in  any 
motion  when  commenced,  aa  in  following  a  projectile,  or  in 
sweeping  round  the  sky  line  that  bonndB  a  proBpect,  The 
Bpontaneons  vigour  of  the  moving  organs  carries  them  forward 
in  any  direction  that  they  may  chance  to  enter  on ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  active  system,  the  stimulns 
of  the  sensation  itself  operates  in  sustaining  a  movement  that 
has  been  oommenced.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  eye  so  naturally 
follows  out  a  vista,  or  traces  the  course  of  a  stream.  Seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  straight  line,  or  a  part  of  a  circle,  we  feel 
ourselves  led  on  to  the  conception  of  other  parts  hidden  from 
the  view.  A  tall  spire  carries  the  regards  upwards  far  into  the 
heights  beyond  itself,  while  a  desoendiag  current  gives  a  down- 
ward direction  to  the  bodily  or  the  mental  eye.  Jast  aa  we  ac- 
quire an  almost  mechanical  pereisl^nce  in  walking,  or  in  handling' 
a  tool,  when  once  under  way,  so  the  eight  falls  into  a  given 
movement,  and  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,  over  the  coarse  that  has 
been  chalked  out  for  it.  When  our  eye  sweeps  along  the  liue  of 
a  procession,  it  acquires  such  a  persevering  tendency  that  it  is 
apt  to  go  beyond  the  termination  until  its  view  in  that  direction 
is  completely  exhausted.  When  a  succession  of  objects  is  very 
rapid,  as  iu  a  railway  traiu,  it  sometimes  impresses  a  diseased 
persistency  on  the  visual  circles,  and  we  feel  everything  about 
us  still  in  motion.  Like  all  the  other  actions  of  the  brain,  this 
persistency  has  a  moderate  and  healthy  pace,  which  easily 
snbsides,  and  a  hurried  and  diseased  pace  that  we  cannot  oheck 
without  great  diCBculty. 

Now,  in  the  operation  of  recalling  the  steps  or  members  of  ft 
succession  at  the  prompting  of  those  that  go  before,  our  recoUeo- 
tion  is  aided  by  the  tendency  to  go  forward,  or  to  leap  from  tfaft 
one  at  present  in  the  view,  to  the  next  in  order.  This  restl«isB 
forward  impulse,  will  not  snlEce  of  itself  to  recall  the  next 
member  without  an  adequate  adhesive  growth  between  it  and  the 
preceding,  but  it  counts  for  something  in  the  act  of  recovering 
any  object  that  we  are  in  want  of  in  that  pardcalar  train.  It 
determines  very  mnch  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  meotel 
action  ;  and  from  this  oircnmstauce  gives  a  marked  obaraoter  to 
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the  indiTidoal.  It  does  not  confer  intellectual  power — this  de- 
pends on  the  proper  forces  of  the  intellect — but  it  favoui-s  prompt- 
nees  and  qnickness  in  perceiving  whatever  it  is  within  our  power 
to  perceive,  a  qnalitj  oflen  nsefiil  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 

60.  The  successions  designated  as  cause  and  effect,  are 
fixed  in  the  mind  by  Oontijjuity.  The  simplest  example  is 
where  our  own  activity  is  a  cause.  We  strike  a  blow,  and 
there  come  a  noise  and  a  fracture.  The  voluntary  energy  put 
forth  in  the  act,  becomes  thenceforth  associated  with  the  sound 
and  the  breakage.  Hardly  any  bond  of  association  arrives 
sooner  at  maturity,  than  the  bond  between  our  own  actions 
and  the  sensible  effects  that  follow  from  them.  There  are 
circumstances  favoui-ing  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
this  particular  sequence. 

In  the  first  place,  these  effects  are  often  themselves 
energetic,  startling,  and  impressive.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  'effect'  to  mean  what  yields  a 
startling  sensation,  something  that  takes  the  mind  by  storuL 
The  stronger  kinds  are  such  as  produce  some  startling  change 
in  the  still  routine  of  things.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night ;  the  shattering  uf  a  window  ;  the  upsetting 
ot  a  table  covered  with  crockery ;  the  kindling  of  a  confla- 
griition  ;  the  taking  away  of  a  life, — are  all  intensely  exciting 
to  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  excitement  engrosses  the 
mind.  One  single  occasion  is  suGficient  to  connect  for  ever 
one  of  these  staitling  events  with  its  immediate  antecedent 
or  cause.  According  as  the  effects  are  milder  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  slower  in  their  operation,  their  connexion  with  the 
cuusea  is  less  speedily  engrained  in  the  mind.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  causation,  when  distinctly  apparent, — that  is, 
■when  the  two  or  more  members  of  the  succession  are  clearly 
ascertained  and  contemplated  by  the  luind, — impresses  itself 
much  more  strongly  than  the  successions  of  things  in  ii  sweep 
of  landscape,  or  the  stages  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  There 
is  in  man  a  natural  liking  for  effects,  owing  to  the  mental 
stimulus  they  give  ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  is  made 
up  of  this  kind  of  excitement. 
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But  we  must  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  activB 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  in  many  instances 
the  causes  of  the  effects  we  aee,  and  are  assumed  as  the  type 
of  all  other  causes,  are  readily  impressed  on  the  recollectioa ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  notion  of  any  action  of 
ours  that  has  been  concerned  in  producing  a  startling  change. 
Our  moving  members  being  always  with  us,  their  movements 
are  the  most  familiar  facts  that  we  possess ;  we  can  easily 
rememher  a  kick,  a  wrench,  or  any  other  common  action. 
Hence,  in  a  succession  of  two  steps,  one  a  familiar  action  of 
'iur  own,  the  other  a  striking  effect  on  our  senses,  the  first  is 
already  formed  into  a  permanent  idea  by  repetition,  tbe 
second  arrests  attention ;  the  fixing  of  the  two  is  therefore 
comparatively  rapid  and  sure.  Unfamiliar  actions  as  causes 
are  not  readily  remembered ;  intricate  constmctions  and 
mechanism  do  not  impress  tbemselves  without  due  repetition. 

In  imagining  the  causes  of  unknown  effects,  human  power 
is  the  first  thing  suggested,  from  the  facility  the  mind  has  of 
entering  into  this  cause,  and  also  tiom  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  very  idea  of  human  energy  put  forth  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  effects.  Hence  the  universal  disposition  to 
personify  the  powers  of  nature. 

61.  The  action  and  reaction  of  one  man  on  another  is  a 
notable  example  of  cause  and  effect,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  recollection.  In  this  instauce,  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  human  manifestations,  readily  conceivable  from 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have  been  frequently  actuated  in 
the  same  way.  When  we  witness,  for  example,  an  encounter 
of  hostility,  both  the  provocation  and  the  retort  are  actions 
that  we  can  completely  realize  from  our  own  past  e.\perieoce. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  cases  above  noted,  the  rousing  of  a  hnioan 
being  from  q^uiescence  to  animation,  is  a  startling  effect,  and 
arrests  and  impresses  the  beholder.  Most  persons  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  view  of  these  sudden  changes  in  the  expression 
of  living  beings,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  our  interest 
in  society  and  in  the  drama.  By  noting  those  various  move> 
ments  of  expression,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of  them. 
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ve  become  impressed  with  innumerabte  setjuences  of  cause 
and  effect;  and  the  recollections  thus  formed  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  characters  of  mau- 
kind. 

Some  minds  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  class  of 
effects  ;  the  movements  that  constitute  the  expression  of  meu 
and  animals  take  a  deep  hold  of  their  attention,  and  are  pro- 
portionably  impressed  on  the  memory.  Such  miuds  are 
thereby  rendered  more  than  usually  knowing  in  human 
nature ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  feel  a  lively  int«;re3t  in 
the  manifestations  of  living  creatures. 

62.  Our  impression  of  any  individual  man  or  woman  ia 
made  up  of  their  permanent  image,  and  their  various  move- 
mentfi  and  activity,  in  a  number  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances. Thus,  we  have  seen  some  one  made  angry ;  we 
connect  the  occurrence  with  the  experience  of  anger  in  our 
own  minds,  and  this  connexion  is  an  item  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  person's  character.  MTien  the  auger  is  brought  before 
our  view,  we  are  reminded  of  the  cause  ;  when  the  provoca- 
tion is  present,  it  recalls  the  anger.  Wo  can  use  the  know- 
ledge of  this  sequence  for  the  purpose  of  either  avoiding  or 
bringing  on  the  effect ;  we  can  reproduce  it  dramatically ;  we 
can  generalize  it  as  a  fact  of  human  nature  in  general ;  we 
can  explain  other  men's  anger  by  it  Other  sequences  are 
noted  in  like  manner ;  and,  by  sufficient  length  of  time  and 
opportunity,  we  can  aasociate  together  cause  and  effect 
through  the  whole  cycle  of  an  individual's  ordinary  actions. 
We  are  then  said  to  know  the  person's  chamcter.  Our  know- 
ledge of  animals  is  of  the  same  nature. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  human  presence  now 
spoken  of  may  arise  out  of  several  different  sources.  (1.)  To 
the  natural  history  mind  all  visible  imagery  is  impressive, 
the  human  face  and  form  among  the  rest  (2.)  The  suacepti- 
bili^  to  visible  movements  is  a  distinct  element,  and  with  it 
is  connected  the  sense  of  forma,  and  particularly  the  homau. 
(3.)  The  sympathetic  disposition,  as  contrasted  with  the  ego- 
tistic, ot  self-engrossed,  is  in  favour  if  the  same  turn  for 
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noticing  other  people's  ways.  (4)  The  artistic  sense  finds 
much  of  its  material  in  the  human  subject^  and  is  thereby 
made  alive  to  the  manifestations  of  living  men.  To  all  these 
causes  of  special  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  humanity, 
we  are  to  add  (5)  the  strong  passions  and  emotions  that  have 
our  fellow  beings  for  their  subjects ;  and  we  then  see  how  it 
comes  that  the  natural,  if  not  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.'  The  interest  of  external  nature  viewed  by  itself  is 
cold  in  comparison  ;  hence  its  sequences  makes  a  much 
smaller  part  of  the  acquired  ideas  of  causation  in  the  gene- 
rality of  minds,  than  those  relating  to  living  men  and  women. 
In  the  foregoing  view,  there  has  been  no  express  mention 
of  scientific  causation. 

MECHANICAL  ACQUISITIONa 

We  have  now  touched  on  the  chief  fundamental  classes 
of  associated  things  under  Contiguity.  What  remains,  is  to 
carry  out  the  illustration  into  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  acquirement 

63.  Under  Mechanical  Acquisitions,  we  include  the 
whole  of  handicraft  industry  and  skill,  as  weU  as  the  use  of 
the  bodily  members  in  the  more  obvious  and  universal 
actions  of  daily  life.  Military  training;  the  exercises  of 
sport,  recreation,  and  amusement ;  the  handling  of  tools  in 
every  kind  of  manual  operation ;  the  care  of  the  person, — are 
all  so  many  acquired  or  artificial  linkings  of  action  with 
action,  or  action  with  sensation,  through  the  operation  of 
contiguous  adhesiveness. 

The  first  element  of  Mechanical  Acquisitions  concerns 
the  quality  of  the  active  instrument — the  muscles.  All  the 
circumstances  formerly  described  (p.  333)  as  special  to  the 
association  of  movements — Muscular  Strength,  Spontaneity, 
and  Delicacy  of  Discrimination — co-operate  in  promoting  our 
muscular  acquirements. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  delicacy  of 
the  scTises  concerned  in  the  work  produced.    If  the  operation 
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is  to  make  a  paste,  or  brincr  out  a  polish,  Touch  is  the  testing 
organ,  and  must  have  the  requisite  delicacy ;  if  the  work  is 
judged  by  colour,  the  Eye  must  be  duly  sensitive ;  if  to  play 
on  an  instrument^  the  Ear  must  discriminate  the  shades  of 
sound.  However  flexible  and  powerful  be  the  active  instru- 
ment, it  can  never  transcend  the  feeling  or  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  most  delicate  fingers  are  useless  for  musical 
performance,  when  the  ear  is  wanting  in  a  corresponding 
delicacy  of  musical  perception.* 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  estimate  the  motives  to  concentrated 
attention ;  of  these,  the  chief  is  a  taste,  interest,  or  liking  for 
the  occupation  itself;  and  next  in  order  must  be  ranked  an 
agreeable  end  to  be  gained  by  means  of  it  The  special. fasci- 
nation for  handicraft  industry,  manifested  in  some  constitu- 
tions, is  a  mixed  feeling.  Part  of  it,  however, — perhaps  the 
largest  part — comes  from  the  muscular  and  sensitive  endow- 
ments themselves ;  when  these  are  of  a  high  order  there  is  apt 
to  be  an  accompanying  charm  in  their  exercisa  The  mere 
possession  of  the  elements  of  skill — the  hand  and  the  sense — 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  exercise  them;  this  is  not  merely 
from  the  distinction  of  superiority  (a  motive  of  no  mean 
force),  but  also  from  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  with  every  considerable  endowment  If  v/e  have 
a  powerful  and  flexible  active  organ,  we  are  gratified  by  its 
exercise.  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  sense  concerned,  we 
cannot  have  a  nice  ear  for  musical  pitch,  such  as  would 
fietvour  musical  acquirements,  without  being  susceptible  to 
the  pleasure  of  music  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  colour. 

*  As  regarda  many  kinds  of  mechanical  manipulation,  the  muflcular 
sensibility  counts  twice,  being  a  property  of  the  organ,  and  also  a  property 
of  the  sense.  Thus,  in  handling  a  dough,  or  tightening  a  string,  the  sense 
concerned  is  muscular,  and  the  nice  graduation  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  suit 
the  desired  effect  is  also  a  muscular  discrimination.  Hence  manual  tact,  or 
skiU  in  working  with  tools  or  instruments,  is  doubly  dependent  on  the 
muscular  endowment.  Even  where  the  effect  is  judged,  not  tactually,  or  so 
as  to  bring  in  the  sense  of  resistance,  but  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  taste, 
the  flexibility  and  measured  graduation  of  the  active  organ  involves  the  dis- 
criminative feeling  of  expended  power,  which  attaches  to  the  musculur  s^  stem, 
and  is  no  doubt  unequally  manifested  in  different  constitutions. 
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The  more  general  feelings  of  the  tnind,  involved 
mechanical  aptitude,  are  the  pleasure  of  Power  in  prodacing 
effects,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  desires  that  are 
the  final  end  of  industrial  occupation.  Apart  from  the 
motives  of  subsistence  and  gain,  there  is  in  many  individuals 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in  mechanicat  operations, 
attributable  to  the  possession  of  the  main  aptitudes  for  the 
work.  Gardening,  carpentry,  carving,  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  are  adopted  among  the  recreations  of  leisure  hours,  no 
less  than  music.  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  lock-making  has  a 
place  in  history. 

64.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  circumstances  aiding  in 
mechanical  acquisition,  that  depend  not  on  the  inborn 
peculiarities,  but  ou  the  maimer  of  going  to  work.  This  is  the 
practical  point.  In  the  army,  the  recruits  are  drilled  three 
times  a  day — morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon,  for  about  lui 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  each  time.  They  have  thus 
a  meal  and  a  period  of  rest  between  each  drilling.  The 
main  points  to  be  attended  to  are  these  : — In  the  first  place, 
the  moment*  of  greatest  bodily  vigour  and  freshness  are  to  be 
selected.  In  the  next  place,  the  exercise  ought  not  to  be 
continued  too  long  at  a  time ;  when  the  nmsclea  and  brain 
are  once  thoroughly  fatigued,  the  plasticity  is  at  an  end ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  persisting  farther.  Lastly,  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  too  short :  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  body  into  the  set  that  the  exercises 
require.  Scarculy  any  exercise  of  less  than  half  an  hour's 
duration,  will  take  a  decided  bold  of  the  system.  To  hit  the 
mean  between  the  period  of  thorough  engagement  of  the 
organs  in  the  work  on  hand,  and  the  period  of  excessive 
fatigue,  constitutes  the  practical  judgment  of  the  drill-master 
in  every  department  In  the  army,  where  the  time  of  the 
learners  is  completely  under  command,  the  system  of  three 
daily  lessons  with  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment  is  chosen 
as  the  best  arrangement  on  the  whole ;  the  mental  disgust 
apt  to  be  generated  by  occupying  the  entire  strength  of  Uw 
system  upon  one  clasa  of  operations,  is  not  taken  into  account 
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Id  the  discipliae  of  early  education  in  geneiul,  there  ia  more 
iTariety  of  interest,  and  it  18  possible  to  occupy  nearly  half 
'the  day  continuously  upon  the  work.  But  the  army  syatera 
18  the  model,  in  circumstances  where  it  is  practicable  to  bring 
the  pupils  together,  early  morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon. 

The  role  for  the  exercises  of  the  learner  is  very  different 
from  the  rule  for  the  pracLiaed  workman  at  his  work.  In 
this  last  case,  long  continued  and  uninterrupted  application  ia 
best  But  in  learninf;  a  new  thing,  the  stress  of  the  attention 
very  soon  fatigues  the  brain ;  bo  does  the  committing  of 
blunders  and  false  steps.  Moreover,  the  organs  unhabituated 
to  an  operation  are  leas  able  to  sustain  it.  When,  however, 
the  mechanical  routine  is  perfect,  and  the  parts  strengthened 
by  long  practice,  it  is  better  to  continue  at  work  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  hours. 

The  youth  learning  a  trade  keeps  the  same  hours  as 
the  workman,  and  ia  not  treated  aa  an  army  recruit  or  a 
Bchool-boy.  In  his  circumstances  the  plan  of  proceeding  ia 
different  The  apprentice,  having  gained  some  one  single 
step,  before  taking  another,  goes  on  repeating  that  proceea 
exactly  as  a  productive  workman.  His  education  is  spread 
over  a  longer  time,  and  is  largely  diluted  with  routine  work. 
This  makes  his  situation  tolerable  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  working  day.  It  is  when  the  rate  of  acquisition  is 
pushed  to  the  uttermost,  and  actual  production  is  disregarded, 
that  the  system  of  long  intervals  of  rest  is  most  necessary.* 

Here,  aa  elsewhere,  the  learner's  progress  is  vitally  de- 
pendent  on  the  absence  of  any  other  engrossing  passion  or   ' 
pursuit.     This  makes  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  subject 

VOCAL  OR  UNQUAi:,  ACQUISITI0K3. 

Although  the  acquisitions  of  the  articulating  organs,  in 
speech  and  languages,  follow  the  very  same  general  laws  u 
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other  mechanical  acq^uiroinenta,  thetv  iuiportance  as  a  braach.  J 
of  human  inteUigence  claims  for  them  n  special  notice.  X  ( 
fihall  advert  first  to  the  vocal  exercise  of  singing. 

65.  The  acquiring  of  musical  airs  and  harmonies  by  tlie 
voice  depends  on  the  Vocal  Organs,  and  on  the  Ear,  aided  by 
certain  Sensibilities  that  may  be  supposed  to  pass  beyond  the 


As  regards  tlie  Vocal  Organs  themselves,  the  conditioos 
are  those  already  stated  for  the  muscular  aptitudes  generally. 
To  the  first  and  second  conditions — Vigour  and  Spontanei^, 
we  must  add,  if  not  implied,  natural  Compass  or  flexibili^. 
The  third  condition,  the  delicate  Discrimination  of  dt 
vocal  espeuditure,  is  what  most  decisively  operates  in  Gna 
execution,  as  well  as  being  the  test  of  vocal  retentiveness. 

Next  comes  the  Ear,  the  regulator  of  the  effects  prodnced 
by  the  spontaneity  of  the  Voice.  With  a  view  to  muetc,  ss 
already  noticed,  the  ear  must  be  discriminatingly  sensitive  to 
pitch,  and  theuce  to  harmonies  and  discords.  This  sensitivfr- 
ness  guides  the  action  of  the  voice,  and  reduces  its  wild  atteN 
ances  into  regular  modes  productive  of  musical  effect. 

We  also  take  for  gi'anted  that  a  discriminative  liar  will  be 
s  retentive  ear,  so  far  as  the  retentiveness  depends  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sense.  The  enjoyment  derived  from  the  art  is,  aa 
in  other  cases,  a  motive  to  the  attention. 

The  acquisition  of  Instrumental  music  may  be  explained 
by  substituting,  for  the  voice,  the  action  of  the  hands  or  iho 
mouth,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  a  test  to  the  musical 
adhesiveness  of  different  persons,  by  fixing  upon  a  corre- 
sponding sti^e  of  progress,  and  counting  the  number  of  repe- 
titions necessary  to  learn  a  melody. 

66.  In  Articulate  Speech,  we  have  likewise  a  case  of 
vocal  execution  guided  by  the  ear,  but  with  some  difierenoea 
as  respects  both  the  action  and  the  feeling.  The  power  of 
articulating  includes  a  new  series  of  movements,  those  of  the 
mouth ;  while  the  nice  graduation  of  the  force  of  the  chsafc 
and  of  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cb<vd8,  required  in  siiigin^  Is 
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faere  dispensed  with.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  articu- 
late souads  partly  agreee  with,  and  partly  differs  from,  Uib 
musical  seuse. 

The  first  stage  of  speaking  is  the  utterance  of  simple 
vowels,  or  of  simple  consonants  with  vowels  attached,  aa 
via,  ma,  fa,  hum.  The  aouad  'ak'  is  the  easiest  exertion  of 
the  mouth;  the  other  vowels,  e,  i,  o,  «.  are  more  diJGcult 
positions.  The  labial  consonants,  m,  p,  b,  usually,  but  not 
always,  precede  the  dental  and  guttural ;  the  closing  of  the 
lips  being  a  very  easy  effort.  The  dental  letters,  d,  I,  t,  n,  and 
the  gutturals,  k,  g,  are  perhaps  equally  easy  by  nature ;  the 
aspirates  are  more  complex  and  difficult.  Of  the  vibrating 
I  sounds,  the  hissing  action  of  the  s  is  sooner  arrived  at  than 
\  the  r.     For  this  last  letter  /  and  w  are  used,  as  lun,  wwn,,  for 

New  difficulties  appear  in  the  attempts  to  combine  two 
I  consonants  into  one  utterance ;  as  in  syllables  that  begin  and 
K  end  with  a  consonant.  Some  of  these  are  found  easier  than 
[  others ;  mam  is  easier  than  man,  and  this  than  mug ;  for  tba 
[  leason  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  combine  two  labials,  than  a 
[  labial  with  a  dental,  or  a  guttural  The  effect  is  seen  in  the 
I  ■word-compounds  of  all  languages. 

There  are  two  stages  in   the  acquirement  of  articulute 

\  Bounds ;  the  first  is  the  stage  of  Spontaneous  utterances,  and 

[  the  second  the  stage  of  Imitation,     lu  both,  the  natural  fl-sxi- 

[  hility  or  variety  of  the  organs  must  he  coupled  with  delicacy 

I  of  the  ear  for  articulate  effects,  in  order  to  make  rapid  progress. 

The  joining  of  syllables  and  words  into  continuous  speech 

'  brings  into  play  a  further  exercise  of  the  associating  principle. 

We  must  next  add  the  element  of  Intonation  or  Cadenca 

Tliis  is  among  the  accessories  of  musical  effect,  having  Uttle 

in  common   with  the  principal  circumstances  in  Music, — 

namely,  pitch,  with  its  harmonies,  and  time.     In   apoaking, 

the  voice  rises  and  falls  in  pitch,  but  not  with  any  nice  or 

measured  gradation ;  the  degrees  of  stress  or  emphasis,  the 

alternate  rise  and  fall,  the  descent  and  gradual  subsidence  at 

the  close, — are  among  the  characteristics  of  cadence,  or  th« 
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music  of  speech.  A  great  susceptibility  to  intonatioa  marks 
Bome  constitutions ;  whea  cuupled  with  a  fleicible  articoIadoB, 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  elocutionist. 

The  earliest  acquisitions  of  the  purely  verbal  kind — short 
familiar  forms  of  speech,  prayers,  rhymes,  and  stories — are 
examples  of  pure  verbal  adheaivenesai  They  depend  opon 
the  circumstances  contributiug  to  verbal  memory  all  through 
life.  If  we  try  to  fix  the  probable  order  of  importance  of  the 
several  conditions,  we  shall  have  to  place  first  the  Articulate 
Ear,  and  next  the  Vocal  endowment,  as  regards  Articulation  j 
it  being  a  rule  of  the  constitution,  for  which  there  ia  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  sensitive  side  of  the  cerebral 
oi;gamzatioa  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  than  the  active 
side.  The  general  conditions  of  Betentiveness  are  assumed 
as  usual.  The  condition  of  good  Adhesiveness  on  the  whole 
is  especially  demanded  in  verbal  memory,  foi-  reasons  already 
recounted.  The  motives  to  Concentration  are  numerous  and 
various ;  but  they  relate  principally  to  the  subject-mattei, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  next  paragraph.  Apart  from 
the  matter,  there  may  be  a  great  liking  or  enjoyment  of  arti- 
culate exercises ;  for  this,  the  chief  foundation  would  be  the 
same  high  development  of  voice  and  of  e^r,  rendering  them 
adhesive  without  regard  to  the  concentrated  attention. 

In  remembering  long  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
bards  (not  the  composers),  in  the  kind  of  erudition  ascribed 
to  the  Druids,  in  the  power  that  some  persons  have  of  reool- 
looting  long  speeches  by  rote,  and  in  great  lingual  acquisitions 
generally,  we  have  examples  of  the  mere  verbal  memoiy.  It 
must  also  enter  as  an  element  into  high  literary  power  of 
ever}'  kind.  In  estimating  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  we 
should  have  to  begin  by  assigning  him  a  very  large  share  of 
this  purely  verbal  aptitude. 

67.  The  acquisition  of  the  Mother  Tongue  supposes  not 
merely  the  cohesion  of  strings  of  words  heard  and  uttered, 
but  also  the  association  of  names  with  things,  or 
We  associate  the  names — fire,  table,  John,  with  ths 
themselves.     We  farther  associate  groups  of  worda,- 
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Bentences  and  trains  of  aeulenees,  with  objects,  situations, 

actions,  purposes,  fBeliiigs,  and  so  on.     This  refers  us  back 

to  the  law  of  heterogeneous  association  (§  32)  whereby  the 

ndhesion  between   two   things   is   ruled   by   the   respective 

tenacity  or  persistence  of  each ;  the  strong  pictorial  mind. 

for  example,  being  disposed  to  remember  better  the  names  of 

visible  objects.      Whatever  contributes   to   the   interest  or 

impressivenesa  of  the  subject-matter  increases  the  facility  of 

L  remembering  the  names.     The  strain  of  diction  is  thus  a 

I  clue  to  the  things  that  have  engaged  and  arrested  the  mind. 

I  Swift  could  have  acquired  the  magniloquence  of  Milton,  and 

I  Milton  might  have  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  (as  he 

1,  in  some  degree,  in  his  prose)  with  the  coarseness  of 

J  Bwift,  so  far  as  coocerned  mere  verbal  acquisition ;  but  their 

I  vocabularies  were  made  up  under  their  respective  preferences 

for  the  subject-matter. 

Written  Language  introduces  the  adhesiveness  of  the  sye 
for  Forms,  a  very  powerful  adjunct  in  verbal  memory  :  being 
iin  important  aid  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  a  principal  bond 
of  adhesion  in  the  scholarly  recollection  of  languages. 

68.  In  acquiring  Foreign  Languages  by  the  usual  methods, 
we  have  more  of  the  purely  verbal  associations  than  in  the 
mother  tongue.  We  do  not  usually  connect  the  names  of  a 
foreign  language  with  the  objects,  but  with  the  names  already 
learnt.  We  may  connect  sound  with  sound,  as  when  we  are 
taught  orally,  articulation  with  articulation,  or  mark  with 
mark  in  the  eye.  Thus  ■domus'  aud  'house'maybe  asso- 
ciated as  two  sounds,  two  articulations,  or  two  sights ;  usually 
we  have  the  help  of  all  three  ways  of  linking.  If  we  include 
the  act  of  writing  down  words,  which  embodies  them  also  id 
the  nerve  centres  of  the  arm  and  hand  {besides  concentrating 
the  eye),  there  are  no  less  thau  four  lines  of  adhesJou,  iu- 
vulving  two  senses  and  two  modes  of  mechanical  exertion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  contiguous  adhesiveness  for 
indifferent  objects,  snch  as  arbitrary  sounds  and  symbols, 
L  lingual  acquisitions  are  necessarily  laborious  and  difticult 

69.  Oratorical    Acquisition    introduces   the   element  of 
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Cadonce.  This  is  partly  created  in  ourselves  by  the  spon- 
tAoeous  flow  of  voice  becoming  modified  to  please  each  per- 
euii'a  own  ear ;  by  which  means  we  have  originality  of  cadency 
whether  the  quality  of  the  creation  be  high  or  low..  But  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  acquired  by  hearing  others,  like  vocal  melo- 
diea.  Many  forms  of  cadence  prevail  in  human  speech.  Each 
nation  has  characteristic  strains  of  this  kind ;  tlie  foreigner, 
however  perfect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  another 
language,  is  detected  by  the  absence  of  the  national  manner 
in  his  spoken  melody.  Provinces  differ  in  the  same  country : 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  have  their  peculiar  strains.  The 
orator  is  a  man  able  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  richest 
cadences,  just  as  a  singer  has  the  command  of  many  vocal 
melodies.  To  fit  articulate  language  into  the  forma  and  falls 
of  nmsical  articulation  is  the  orator's  art  We  have  no 
artificial  means  of  expressing  or  representing  the  oratoricul 
rhythm,  so  as  to  preserve  the  manner  of  a  great  orator,  or  to 
mark  the  differences  between  one  cadence  and  another ;  the 
notation  of  the  elocution  manuals  is  not  carried  lar  enough 
for  that-  But  we  can  readily  specify  the  general  conditions 
of  oi-atorical  acquirement.  The  abundant  and  various  actioD 
of  the  voice  by  primitive  constitution,  the  susceptible  ear,  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  many  and  good  varieties  of  the  elocu- 
tionist's displays,  and  a  strong  sustaining  interest  in  this  pai^ 
ticular  effect,  are  the  essentials ;  a  good  general  adhesiveness 
concurring. 

Cadence,  although  properly  a  spoken  effect,  is  transparent 
through  written  composition.  In  pronouncing  the  langoftge 
of  Johnson  or  of  Aliltou,  we  fall  into  a  distinct  strain  ;  this, 
too,  we  can  acquire  and  impress  upon  compositions  of  our  own. 
We  naturally  drink  in  such  cadences  as  are  most  suitable  to 
the  natural  march  of  our  own  vocal  organs,  and  such  as 
possess  the  greatest  charm. 

The  Metrical  form  of  language  imparts  a  special  pleasuie 
to  the  ear ;  and  some  minds  being  highly  susceptible  to  t^ 
are  disposed  to  remember  by  preference  composition  in  vers& 
Pope  '  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  cama' 
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70.  By  science,  I  here  understand  the  artificial  Bymbolism 
and  machinery,  requisite  for  cxpr&<isiiig  the  laws  and  pro- 
perties of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  things  to  the  common  eye,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  under  the  heads  of  natural  conjunctions,  succession!^ 
&c.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  Astronomy  is  a  mass  of  algehraical 
calculations  and  numerical  tables.  Notliing  can  well  be  more 
unlike  the  aspects  of  sun,  mooo,  and  planets,  than  the  for- 
mulse  and  tables  expressing  the  scientific  relations  of  thoss 
bodies. 

The  Object  sciences  range  fiora  the  eslreniely  abstract 
and  symbolical,  such  aa  Mathematics,  where  nature  in  its  ob- 
vious guise  is  utterly  excluded,  to  the  more  concrete  subjects 
of  Natural  History,  wherein  some  part  at  least  of  the  acqui- 
aition  consists  in  storing  np  the  common  appearances  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  The  conditions  of  the  acquire- 
ment differ,  according  as  any  branch  is  nearer  the  one  or  the 
other  extrema  Thus,  theoretical  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and 
Optics,  come  under  the  mathematical  class.  The  experi- 
mental parts  of  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Anatomy  approach 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  ;  in  these,  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
natural  histoiy  mind  for  sensible  appearances  and  properties, 
is  of  the  highest  consequence, 

To  advert  to  the  more  abslraet  sciences,  which  represent 
acience  as  most  opposed  to  our  unscientific  images  and 
notions  of  the  things  about  us  : — the  symbols  of  Arithmetic 
Knd  Mathematics  in  general,  the  symbols  and  nomenclaturo 
of  Chemistry  (combining  proportions,  atoms,  &c.),  the  nomen- 
clature and  abstractions  of  Physiology  (cells,  corpuscles, 
ultimate  fibres,  secreting  glands),  require  a  peculiar  cast  of 
intellect  for  their  acquisition  ;  and  they  are  so  far  of  a 
piece  that  the  mental  adhesiveness  suited  for  one  would  not 
be  much  at  fault  in  any  other.  They  are  a  collection  of 
bare  forms  not  remarkably  numerous,  which  are  to  be  held 
in  the  mind  with  great  tenacity,  and  to   be  accepted  aa 
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the  sole  representatives  of  the  phenomena.  The  self- 
denial  that  enables  us  to  dwell  among  algebraical  symbols, 
concentrating  the  force  of  the  hrain  upon  them,  to  the  exclo- 
aion  of  all  those  things  that  gratify  the  various  senses  and 
emotions, — this  abnegation,  30  to  speak,  of  human  interest, 
is  the  moral  peculiarity  of  the  mathematician.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  mathematical  mind  should  be 
entirely  destitute  of  attraction  for  colour  and  beauty,  and 
picturesqueness,  and  music,  but  it  is  necessary  for  such 
a  mind  to  cast  all  these  out  of  the  view,  and  to  grapple 
with  the  artificial  symbols  that  express  the  important 
truths  of  the  world  The  interest  la  attaining  the  sure 
and  certain  laws  of  the  universe,  is  the  motive  for  im- 
mersing the  mind  in  such  a  cheerless  labyrinth  of  unconth 
characters ;  this  motive  being  once  strong  in  an  individual. 
the  other  chief  requisite  is  great  natural  adhesiveness  for 
arbitrary  symbols,  an  adhesiveness  that,  if  depending  oa 
local  causes,  results,  in  a  considerable  measure,  from  the 
moderate  degree  of  the  competing  sensibility  of  the  eye — the 
feeling  of  Colour.  The  symbols  of  a  science  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  words  of  a  language,  hut  the  hold  of  the 
one  must  be  much  more  severe  than  of  the  other.  A  circle 
used  as  a  diagram  in  Euclid,  must  make  a  deeper  impreasioa 
than  a  circle  as  an  alphabetic  letter.  With  Euclid's  circle 
has  to  be  associated  innumerable  lines  and  constructions, 
which  can  never  be  all  presented  to  the  eye  at  one  time,  but 
must  be  firmly  held  in  idea  alone,  ready  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  hint  being  given ;  to  the  alphabetical  circle  there  ij 
no  such  array  of  ideal  appendages ;  it  is  conceived  simply 
as  it  can  be  written,  and  only  as  regards  its  visible  difference 
from  the  other  letters  of  the  same  alphabet  It  is  this  com- 
plication of  visible  figures,  with  a  multitude  of  associates  not 
possible  to  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  which  yet  most  all 
be  at  command,  that  gives  such  an  intellectual  character  to 
scientific  reasonings.  The  Geometrician  must  retain,  in 
connexion  with  a  circle,  all  the  constructions  of  Euclid's 
Third   Book,   and,   if  need   be,   all   the  constructions  that 
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precede  and  give  foundation  to  these,  and  likewise  the 
langnage  that  represents  in  words  what  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  eye ;  all  which  puts  to  a  severe  test  the  cerebral 
adbesivessss  for  uuinteresting  forms.  Moreover,  this  adhesion 
must  rapidly  get  firm  at  every  step,  otherwise  the  earlier 
eteps  of  a  deduction  would  be  lost  before  the  later  were  fixed. 
In  an  algebraical  problem,  where  x  is  put  for  one  thing,  and 
y  for  another,  the  learner  must,  by  the  force  of  a  single  repe- 
tition, remember  all  through  that  these  letters  stand  for  such 
and  such  things.  Persons  DOt  rapidly  impressed  with  these 
arbitrary  connexions,  are  unqualified  for  mathematics. 

lu  Arithmetic,  the  ciphers,  their  additions,  subtractiooa, 
multiplicatioas,  and  the  decimal  system  of  reckoning,  are  of 
the  nature  of  associations  of  symbolical  forms,  and  require 
the  firm  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  arbitrary  signs  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  they  serve.  In  Algebra,  the  same  opera- 
tion is  carried  to  a  higher  complexity,  but  without  any  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  machinery.  In  Geometry,  a  host  of 
definitions  have  to  be  remembered  ;  that  is,  a  litie,  a  space,  a  1 
square,  a  circle,  must  be  associated  with  certain  other  Unea  ' 
and  constructions,  with  the  assistance  of  language.  '  A  cii'cle 
is  a  line  equally  distant  from  a  central  point'  The  associa>- 
tion  here  is  between  the  visible  aspect  of  the  circle,  with  ita 
central  point,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, which  line  is  a  representative  line,  and  may  be 
drawn  anywhere  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  figure.  This 
principle  of  representation  is  a  thing  of  the  intellect  entirely; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  object,  there  is  a  fact,  or  a  mul- 
titude of  facts,  that  cannot  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye  at  one 
and  the  same  momenL 

In  the  experimental  and  eonercU  sciences — aa  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Natural  History  in  general 
— the  consideration  of  the  actual  appearances  to  the  senses, 
mixes  largely  with  the  artificial  symbuls  and  abstractions, 
and  hence  the  value  of  a  good  adhesiveness  for  colour  and 
I  shape,  for  touch,  and  even  for  taste  and  smell,  in  storing 
I  up  the  objecta  of  those  sciences.     The  Mathematical  mind 
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may  be  q^uite  at  fault  Uere,  just  as  the  Natural  History  miml 
is  apt  to  be  unauited  for  the  mathematical  group  of  subjects, 
la  Anatomy,  tor  example,  there  is  a  vast  di;tail  of  bones, 
ligaments,  inuaclea,  blood  vesaela,  aervea,  iSc,  and  the  visiial 
adhesiveness  for  mere  colour  is  an  element  in  the  recollec- 
tion, as  with  a  map,  or  a  pictorial  landscape.  The  tactnal 
ndhesiveness  is  of  some  value  in  this  class  of  objects,  and  in 
the  various  objects  of  the  natural  history  class — tninemU, 
plants,  and  animals,  all  which  are  handled  as  well  as  seen. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are,  for  the  Object  sciences,  two  classes 
of  scientific  minds,  represented  by  the  extreme  terms,  KlaLlie- 
matics  and  T^atural  History — the  abstract  or  artitJcial.  and 
the  concrete  or  real.  As  regards  the  modes  of  human  interest 
or  fascination,  a  greater  number  of  classes  could  be  made  out; 
pure  mathematics,  as  in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  would  have  a 
different  set  of  votaries  from  mathematics  applied  in  Mechanics, 
Astronomy,  Optics,  &c ;  and  the  natural  history  group  would 
be  both  separated  from  experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  broken  up  into  its  component  members.  Mineralogy. 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology, 

71.  In  the  next  place,  as  regards  the  Subject  world, 
we  have  one  comprehensive  science,  termed  Mind,  UeDt«l 
Science,  Mental  Philosophy,  Psychology,  &a 

Although  the  science  of  mind  compreliends  many  phent^ 
mena  of  an  object  character,  namely,  all  the  outward  or 
observed  accompaniments  of  mind,  and  all  the  outward  dis- 
plays of  human  action,  thought,  and  feeling,  it  is  nevertheless 
essentially  based  on  the  cuDSciousness  possessed  by  each  of 
our  own  mental  states.  The  taking  cognizance  of  the  facta  of 
our  own  mind,  as  phenomena  to  be  known  and  studied,  ia  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  name  '  consciousness.'  A  better 
designation  is  self-consciousness,  or  the  power  of  introspection. 
Locke  applies  the  name  '  Reflection '  to  this  operation  ;  it  has 
also  been  called  the  Internal  Sense,  because  it  is,  to  the  sulfeet 
world,  what  the  External  Senses  are  to  the  abfect  world. 

There  ia,  in  some  individuals,  a  special  aptitude  for  this 
deparlQient  of  knowledge.     An  abundant  recoUcclioD  of  sub- 
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ject  states — of  feelings  and  ideas  considered  as  to  tLeir  mental 
eequences — is  necessary  to  the  mental  philosopher,  and  is  of 
value  to  all  persons  requiring  a  knowledge  of  luind  for  their 
respective  vocations ;  among  whom  we  may  instance  the 
Poet,  the  Historian,  the  Orator,  the  Politician,  the  Teacher, 
the  Preacher,  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lay  down  the  precise 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  special  retentivenesa  for  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  We  have  not  here  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  organ  to  appeal  tn,  as  with  the  pictorial  memory,  or 
the  musical  memory ;  and  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
feelings  and  the  successions  of  ideas,  considered  as  knowledge, 
are  better  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered  by  some 
men  than  by  others. 

A  good  general  adhesiveness,  coupled  with  a  motive  to 
concentrated  attention  on  the  laws  of  mind,  would  obviously 
go  a  considerable  way.  But  if  we  are  farther  to  inquiiB  into 
the  circumstances  that  confer  a  select  and  special  power  of 
retaining  subject  states  in  the  memory,  like  the  susceptibility 
to  colour  applied  to  the  recollection  of  visible  images, 
have  only  lugalive  conditions  to  appeal  to.  Given  a  certain  * 
plastic  ener^  of  the  mind,  that  energy  will  be  directed, 
either  upon  the  object  world,  or  upon  the  subject,  or  upon 
lx)tb,  in  varying  proportions.  If  there  be  an  almost  e.xcIuaivB 
bent  towards  the  outward,  there  will  be  the  minimum  of 
attention  paid  to  the  inner  world  of  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness. If  the  outer  world  attracts  us  in  only  a  moderate 
degree,  there  will  be  large  surplus  of  force  available  for  the 
other.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  forces  and  dis- 
positions  that  constitiite  our  Object  regards.  They  follow 
strictly  the  object  side  of  our  being,  namely,  movement  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  those  sensations  that,  by 
connecting  themselves  closely  with  movement,  are  looked 
upon  as  object  properties. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  circumstance  inclining  to  the  objec- 
tive point  of  view  ia  a  great  endowment  for  muscular  action 
in  all  its  forms.  In  some  minds,  the  forces  of  the  system  are 
profusely  inclined  towards   bodily   movement  and  activity. 
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This  induces  &  prepouderating  object  attitude,  and  a  cone- 
epoudiogly  reduced  subject  attitude.  A  certain  Bhare  of 
subject  eriatence  must  fall  to  every  sentient  being  :  pleaaui« 
and  paia  must  always  be  recognized  and  acted  on.  But  Um 
subject  existence  may  amount  to  Uttle  beyond  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  motives  to  the  wilL  That  further  tendency,  of 
making  these  a  matter  for  study  and  reflection,  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  intense  proneneas  to  bodily  movement.  When 
the  outward  prompting  is  less  than  onlinary,  the  purely 
subject  existence  occupies  a  larger  apace ;  the  feeUcgs  and 
ideas,  being  more  attended  to,  are  better  known  and  remem- 
bered. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  bodily  vigour  is  high,  and  the 
disposition  to  exert  it  correspondingly  great,  aelf-consciousnesa 
in  all  its  forms  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Obversely  advancing  yews, 
sickuesa,  and  con6nemeut  of  the  energies — throw  the  mind 
upon  itself  and  bring  forth  the  points  of  introspective  regard, 
in  the  shape  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  feelinfia, 
more  sympathy  with  others,  a  moralizing  tendency,  and 
ethical  self-examination. 

Next  to  the  disposition  towards  bodily  energy,  we  must 
rank,  as  anti-subjective  tendenciea,  the  sensations  of  the 
leading  object  senses,  aa  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Touch.  A 
strong  sensibility  to  colour,  to  form,  or  to  articulate  utteN 
ance,  operates  in  the  direction  of  object  regards ;  if  tfaoee 
sensibilities  are  only  average,  or  below  average,  in  a  mind  of 
great  compass,  a  large  share  of  attention  will  fall  upon  tbv 
subject  states.  We  can  never  extinguish  the  object  regards ; 
they  might  even  be  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  mental  study; 
the  mind  must  exemplify  its  powers  by  working  in  the  object 
attitude,  in  order  that  we  may  study  these  powers. 

The  subjective  mind  is  more  than  usually  alive  to  ita 
organic  states,  which  have  very  little  object  reference 
These  feelings  direct  us  at  most  to  the  body  itself,  which 
is  no  doubt  an  object,  as  beinj;  a  part  of  the  extended  ;  but, 
in  contemplating  it,  we  are  not  led  out  of  self  in  the  same 
decided  manner  as  in  viewing  ot'ier  objects.     Indeed,  by  fix- 
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lag  the  gaze  on  our  own  sensitive  parts,  we  may  produce  a 
new  subject  sensibility,  owing  to  the  associations  that  connect 
them  so  strongly  with  our  feelings." 

I  BD3INESS,  OH  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

72,  In  the  higher  departments  of  induatr)-,  ot  bueinesB — 
handicraft  labour  being  the  inferior  department — the  forces 
of  the  intelligence  have  a  wide  scope,  the  widest  next  to  pure 
science.  In  the  formalities  and  machinery  of  business,— 
book -keep  iug,  calculatioD,  money- reckoning,  banking,  con- 
tracts, deeds,  acts  of  parliament.  &c. — wa  have  a  number  of 
dry  artificial  elements,  not  unlike  the  machinery  of  the 
abstract  sciences,  but  touching  more  closely  and  frequently 
upon  things  of  uuiversal  interest  In  fact,  the  superior 
branches  of  industry, — commerce,  manufactures,  goverumt:nl, 
&c — seem  well  adapted  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cleverest 
minds.  The  pains  averted,  and  the  gratifications  procured,  by 
wealth,  are  so  various  and  powerful,  as  to  stimulate  strongly 
the  mass  of  human  beings  ;  while  only  a  very  few  con  ever 
be  possessed  with  the  love  of  truth  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  mind. 

73.  The  management  of  human  beings,  which  is  &  latge 
I  department  of  practical  life,  proceeds  partly  upon  certain 
I  active  qualities,  that  give  a  natural  influence  and  ascendancy 


*  The  tendeneiM  of  the  mind  towards  seiuiitian,  or  (he  ootoal,  nre 
opposed  to  two  thing!,  both  incladed  nnder  ona  name,  Rdfloction.  A  punon 
miij  lie  given  to  Refltrtioa.  io  the  mtnaiog  of  contitnijdrtljua  or  meditation, 
on  thu  uiutlun  of  thu  objoct  world.  AcoordiDg  to  thia  rtKuining,  every  mim 
that  thiaks  nerioiuily  on  anything  miut  pnotiau  BuHwliou.  It  ii  by 
rufiectiag  bf?forahMid  that  «e  *ave  ounelves  the  tmublo  of  actual  trinli  in 
vuny  initancoa.  The  tinrefleoting  and  active  tomparsnieDt  would  pieter  tbe 
trial.  A  matbcmaUiuaii,  a  phynologiit,  a  politicUa,  an  engiDeor,  a  general, 
■  poet,  man  mQaot  a  great  daal^  having  a  oartnin  acquainlance  with  the 
facta  of  the  outer  world,  they  miut  think  over  thoae  tact*  in  oombining 
Lham  anew  for  their  ■eToral  purpoaei. 

The  other  meaning  of  Bctlection  (tho  meaning  in  Locko)  ii  the  intro< 
(pective,  or  adt-conicioiia  ragarda,  aa  now  deaoribed.  Bir  W.  DamUton 
would  sail  it  the  Freaeutative  Faculty  for  the  knowledge  of  Halt. 
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over  others,  and  partly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  wayB  and 
tempers  of  men.  Without  such  knowledge  in  considerable 
measure,  the  master  of  workmen,  the  teacher,  the  legislator, 
and  many  other  professions  besides,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
skilled  in  their  craft  It  requires  a  kind  of  observation  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  very  causes  that  make  man  interesting 
to  man;  for  those  passionate  feelings  that  arrest  our  gaze 
upon  our  fellows,  sway  the  mind  from  cool  judgments.  It  ia 
not  so  easy  to  read  accurately  a  man  or  woman,  as  it  is  to 
read  a  mineral 

A  person  engaged  in  any  work  should  naturally  be  alive 
to  the  endy  for  this  it  is  that  guides  his  hand.  The  builder 
sees  that  his  wall  is  rising  plumb  and  squara  But  in  acting 
upon  men  in  the  various  capacities  of  teaching,  ruling, 
persuading,  pleasing,  serving,  we  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
exact  result  of  our  attempts  as  in  dealing  with  the  material 
world,  nor  so  ready  to  adapt  our  movements  to  suit  the  end 
in  view. 

ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

74.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  there  are  produced  combinations, 
aggregates,  groupings,  rhapsodic  successions, — such  as  to 
yield  the  species  of  effect  termed  beautiful,  sublime,  pic- 
turesque, harmonious,  &c. ;  and  the  perception  of  those 
effects  is  Taste. 

The  artist  in  any  department  has  to  attain  the  power  of 
producing  these  combinations.  This  power  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  result  of  creative  spontaneity,  guided  by  the  sense 
of  the  effect  produced ;  it  is  a  mode  of  the  natural  forth- 
putting  of  the  energies  of  the  voice,  or  the  hand,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  every  kind  of  active  faculty.  The  first 
musician  gave  scope  to  his  vocal  powers  at  random,  and 
gradually  corrected  the  action  according  to  his  ear.  When 
this  natural  outburst  took  some  definite  and  agreeable  shape, 
it  became  a  song,  a  melody,  caught  up  by  imitation  and 
Landed  down  to  future  ages. 

A  large  part  of  every  artist's  power  necessarily  comes  by 
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acquisition,  or  by  the  operation  of  tlie  force  of  Contiguity, 
He  stores  up  the  combinations  pi-oduced  by  pivviuus  artists, 
aati  fixes  in  his  mind  those  that  he  produces  iu  himself,  and 
gradually  rises  to  hia  highest  efforts  of  execution.  In  this 
acquisitive  process,  the  conditions  appear  to  be  the  foUowiug, 
of  which,  however,  the  enunciation  is  not  altogether  new  to 
the  reader. 

(1.)  A  keen  sensibility  and  adhesiveness  for  the  element 
or  the  material  that  the  artist  works  in.  The  musician's  ear 
must  be  sensitive  to  sounds  and  successions  of  sound,  by 
which  circumstance  he  is  able  to  acijuire  a  lurge  stock  of 
melodies.  The  sculptor  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  contour 
and  form ;  the  painter,  of  form  and  colour ;  the  actor,  of 
dramatic  movements ;  the  poet,  of  language  and  the  usual 
subjects  of  poetry. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  this  sensitiveuess  to  the  material  of 
the  art,  we  must  note,  the  special  sensibility  to  the  proper 
effects  of  the  art ;  the  sense  of  melody  and  harmony  in  music, 
of  beautiful  curves  and  proportions  in  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, of  these  last  with  coloured  effi'cts  in  painting,  and  so 
forth.  I  take  for  granted  that  beauty  is  not  arbitrary, — that 
there  are  effects  that  please  mankind  generally.  For  these 
the  artist  has  a  marked  preference,  and,  by  virtue  of  such  pre- 
ference, he  acquires  a  stronger  hold  of  what  causes  them,  than 
of  what  does  not  The  poet  needs  a  large  disinterested 
adhesiveness  for  the  concretes  of  nature  and  the  incidents  of 
humanity,  but  with  this  alone  he  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  a  born  naturalist :  the  disinterested  adhesiveness  must 
be  qualified  by  a  special  fascination  for  things  that  have  a 
poet's  interest,  so  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of  his  impressi- 
bility, and  give  the  preponderance  to  oue  special  class  of 
appearances.  Not  all  trees,  and  all  mountains,  and  all 
vegetation,  and  all  displays  of  human  feeling,  should  impress 
alike  either  a  painter  or  a  poet. 

(3.)  Ad  artist  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  meckaniml 
workmnn,  and  improvea  in  his  art  according  as  he  attains  in 
the  requisite  niccluuiical  operative  skill.    The  singer,  the 
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orator,  the  actor,  must  cultivate  the  voice.     The  painter  and 
ihe  sculptor  are  persons  that  would  soon  learn  any  handicraft 
operation  of  the  artisan's  workshop.     The  poet,  however,  like 
the  abstract  tliinker,  may  dispense  with  this  muscular  element  J 
of  cliaracter. 

HISTORY   AND  NARRATIVE. 

75.  The  successions  of  events  and  transactions  in  hamaa 
life,  remembered  and  related,  make  History.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  one's  stock  of  recollections  is  made  up  of  such 
materials. 

The  transactions  and  events  wherein  we  have  been  our- 
selves present,  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  as  pictures  of 
living  men  and  women,  their  various  manifestations,  and  the 
appearances  and  situations  of  things  about  them.  It  ts  thus 
that  we  retain  the  impression  of  a  public  assembly,  a  military 
spectacle,  a  pageant,  a  play,  ot  any  of  the  daily  ongoings  of 
I'rivate  society  or  of  ordinary  business.  The  pictorial  mind 
is  fully  alive  and  susceptible  to  such  things,  and  is  tested 
by  retaining  them.  The  retentiveness  is  heightened  by  the 
general  interest  in  human  beings,  and  by  the  specific  or 
personal  interest  that  belongs  to  the  transactions.  The 
S'jldierly  feeling  fixes  the  mind  upon  battles,  reviews,  and 
military  movements  ;  the  trader  is  arrested  by  markets  and 
commercial  enterprise ;  the  politician  wakens  up  to  diplo- 
matic congresses  and  debates ;  the  sporting  mind  is  alive  od 
the  race-course ;  the  family  interest  excites  the  attenlioa 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  domestic  circle. 

A  single  transaction  deliberately  witnessed  is  often  abis 
to  stamp  itself  in  the  memory  for  Ufa  There  seems  to  be,  in 
the  case  of  human  events,  an  exception  to  the  law  of  Repe- 
tition, or  to  the  usual  necessity  for  passing  a  thing  before 
the  mind  many  times  in  order  to  make  it  coherent  But  we 
are  able  to  account  for  the  seeming  anomaly.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  such  trausii^tioua  are  usually  slow ;  that  is, 
they  keep  the  attention  awake  for  a  length  of  time  before 
they  are  completed ;  a  single  horse  race,  if  we  include  HtB 
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preparations,  will  engage  the  mind  for  an  hour  together ; 
while  some  transactions  occupy  days  and  months,  being  the 
eabject  of  frequent  attention  all  throogh.  But,  what  is  more, 
many  past  events  are  frequently  brought  to  mind ;  and 
every  such  occasion  is  a  mental  repetition.  After  being  pre- 
sent at  an  exciting  spectacle,  our  thoughts  keep  themselves 
engaged  upon  its  details ;  and,  in  the  retrospect,  we  expand 
our  attention  upon  things  that  were  but  hurriedly  glanced  at, 
as  they  passed  before  the  actual  view.  Such  rehearsal  in  the 
mind  after  the  reality  has  passed,  ia  a  great  means  of 
impressing  the  events  of  our  personal  experience.  The 
degree  of  emotional  interest  attaching  to  them  displays  its 
efficacy  in  bringing  about  their  more  or  less  frequent  recall. 
What  is  indifferent  passes  away,  and  is  never  dwelt  upon 
afterwards ;  what  has  excited  us  at  the  time  excites  us  in 
the  remembrance,  and  secures  a  large  space  in  our  ideal 
meditations.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  consolidating  in  the 
memory  a  train  of  circumstances  that  do  not  admit  of  being 
repeated  in  the  actuality.  We  are  enabled  to  recall,  in  after 
years,  aU  the  leading  transactions  that  are  now  going  on 
around  us ;  we  can  describe  the  incidents  connected  with 
our  family,  our  village,  our  city,  our  school,  our  places  of 
business,  recreation,  or  worship  ;  we  can  live  over  again  in 
minute  detail,  the  scenes  that  had  an  intense  pleasurable  or 
painful  interest  at  the  time. 

76.  The  transactions  that  we  know  by  hearsay,  or  the 
narrative  of  others,  impress  themselves  somewhat  differently. 
We  have  no  longer  the  actual  scenes  presented  to  our  vision. 
They  are  represented  by  words,  and  the  recollection  is  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  affecting  verbal  adhesion.  If  we 
make  the  extreme  supposition,  that  the  hearer  of  a  narrative 
has  his  mind  carried  at  once  to  the  scenes  and  events  them- 
selves, and  is  able  to  realize  them  with  an  almost  living 
force,  the  case  is  not  different  from  the  foregoing ;  the  words 
are  made  use  of  to  hoist  the  scenes,  and  then  drop  away.  But 
there  are  few  people  that  have  this  vivid  power  of  conceiring 
the  realities  of  narrated  transactions.     In  general,  the  verbal 
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fiuccesBion  of  the  narrative  is  itself  a  medium  of  holding 
together  the  events  contained  in  it,  and  the  recollection  is  i 
mixture  of  adhesions,  pictorial  and  verbal. 

Written  history  may,  therefore,  be  retained  by  i 
verbal  memory.     Where  the  thread  of  pictured  eventa  I 
snapped,  the  thread  of  verbal  succession  in  the  printed  i 
may  suffice ;  the  power  of  recollection  on  the  whole  is  irregu-^ 
larly  divided  between  the  two. 

OUR  PAST  LIFa 

77-  The  train  of  our  Past  Existence,  as  a  whole,  is  made 
coherent  in  the  mind  through  contiguity,  and  can  be  recalled 
with  more  or  less  minuteness  according  to  the  strengtli  of  the 
adhesion.  In  any  subject  that  is  complicated  with  details, 
only  a  few  prominent  features  usually  cohere ;  as,  for  example, 
the  striking  parts  of  a  landscape,  or  incidents  of  a  history ; 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  great  complex  currents  of 
each  one's  individual  existence, 

This  current  is  made  up  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
foregoing  heads  of  this  chapter.  It  embraces  all  our  actions, 
all  our  sensations,  emotions,  volitions,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  It  is  the  track  described  by  each  individual 
through  the  world  during  his  sojourn  therein  ;  it  comprises 
all  that  he  has  done  and  all  that  he  has  been  Impressed  with. 

Under  the  previous  bead,  I  have  spoken  of  the  stream  of 
history,  or  the  current  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes  <rf  a 
spectator  supposed  to  be  paasiva  But  spectatorship  of  what 
is  going  on  about  us,  does  not  express  the  whole  curreot  of 
our  remembered  existence ;  there  is  wanting  the  aeries  of  oar 
own  doings  and  transactions.  When  what  we  have  doiu  il  J 
added  to  what  we  have  aeen  and  /elt,  the  history  of  self  il  I 
complete. 

l^e  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  case,  therefor 
is  the  remembrance  of  our  own  actions  according  i 
happened.     What  is  the  nature  of  the   bond   that  c 
things  done  by  us,  and  not  simply  witnessed  ? 

78.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  our  movements  consist  ia. 
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changing  the  spectacle  about  its,  or  in  producing  a  series  of 
appearances  to  the  eye,  or  of  effects  on  the  senses  in  general. 
Thus,  when  we  walk  out,  we  bring  before  our  eyes  u  stream 
of  houses,  shops,  streets,  fields ;  and  the  iinpressioa  of  the 
walk,  the  coherent  trace  that  it  leaves  in  the  brain,  is,  in  pan 
at  least,  pictorial,  just  as  if  we  stood  still  and  saw  the  sceaes 
shifted  in  the  same  order.  So,  our  work  often  consists  in 
producing  changes  seen  and  remembered  as  sensible  appear- 
ances. The  ploughman's  active  day  is  partly  summed  up  in 
the  furrowed  field  that  is  pictured  in  his  mind  in  tlie  eveiiiog 
retrospect.  Hence  remembered  actions  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  remembered  appearances ;  so  far,  the  case  now  in 
hand  is  in  no  ways  different  from  the  preceding. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  remembrance 
of  actions  by  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  that  they 
bring  before  the  view.  We  do  in  fact  have  a  recollection  of 
our  own  active  states  as  such  ;  wo  can  describe  the  move- 
ments made  by  us,  the  feelings  of  pleasant  exercise,  laborious 
exertion,  or  reposing  fatigue,  that  we  have  succcaaively  gone 
through  in  a  given  day,  week,  or  month. 

This  takes  us  back  to  what  was  laid  down,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  chapter,  on  the  Ideas  of  movement 
and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  show  tliat  these  are  fonnud  by 
re-actuating  the  circles  of  movement,  but  so  as  to  come  short 
of  the  full  stimulus  required  by  the  action  itself;  the  re- 
membrance of  striking  a  blow  is  in  reality  all  hut  to  repeat 
the  act,  the  restraining  of  the  full  display  being  sometimes  a 
considerable  effort  Nov,  successive  actions  cohere  both  as 
actions  and  as  ideas ;  we  may  either  perform  an  action  out- 
right, or  stop  short  at  the  mere  idea  or  vestige  of  the  action. 
Much  of  our  life  is  spent  in  going  over  remembered  and  ideal 
actions ;  and  when  we  recover  a  work  dune  by  us,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work 
Bgnin,  the  vestige,  or  idea,  of  the  different  steps  is  what  passes 
along  the  mental  tracks.  These  vestiges  of  movement  exe- 
cuted are  as  really  and  truly  mental  possessions,  or  ideas,  as 
the  remembered  pictures  of  the  external  world  through  the 
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eye.    We  can  revive  one  or  other  in  the  ideal  form  ;  and, 
asrnttch  as  our  sensations  are  all  unavoidably  mixed  np  with 
movements,  our  recollections  are  usually  a.  mixture  of  the  twa 

Kow,  in  recalling  a  series  of  movements,  as,  for  instance; 
a  dance,  simply  for  out  own  gratification,  because  of  the 
agreeable  feelings  that  they  gave  in  the  reality,  we  do  nothing 
but  revive  those  vestiges  or  diminished  currents  that  auffii 
for  the  purpose  of  a  recollection.  This  is  to  live  our  histi 
over  again  in  idea.  And  when  we  have  acquired  the  powi 
of  Tuzming  all  the  various  movements  in  succession,  the 
ideas,  as  they  successively  repossess  the  various  organs 
suggest  the  names  of  the  different  steps,  and  we  can  then 
narrate  the  whole  in  language.  It  is  this  power  of  narrating 
that  we  usually  term  the  recollection  of  an  event,  and  that 
constitutes  history.  With  the  power  of  language  that  belongs 
to  human  beings,  it  happens  that  our  recollections  of  what 
we  have  gone  through,  do  not  occur  as  pure  ideas  of  the 
actions  and  scenes  themselves,  but  as  ideas  mixed  up  with 
verbal  descriptions,  which  last  are  coostantty  disposed  to 
intrude  themselves  into  our  recollections,  even  when  these 
are  not  communicated  to  any  one. 

The  firm  adhesion  of  the  ideas  or  vestiges  of  our  aotiva 
movements  is  a  case  of  muscular  contiguity,  like  the  adhesiom 
of  the  actions  themselves  in  acquiring  mechanical  habits.  I 
cannot  find  any  other  law  for  the  association  of  ideas  of  move- 
ments than  for  actual  movements.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  discuss  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  adh^ 
sion  of  muscular  trains,  and  these  would,  I  conceive,  hold  is 
the  present  case  also.  People  that  have  a  facility  in  acquiring 
mechanical  habits,  would,  in  general,  have  an  equal  facility 
in  remembering  the  steps  of  any  performance  that  thef! 
bad  gone  through.  The  greater  instance  implies  the  leea;- 
the  adhesion  of  the  movements  in  full  involves  the  adheaioaj 
of  the  currents  that  stop  short  of  movement 

The  case  is  altered,  as  above  remarked,  by  the  intrastaD' 
of  language  or  expression ;  in  so  far  as  we  rely  upon  this^ 
our  remembrance  will  be  easy  or  difficult  according  as  out 
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adhesiveness  for  language  is  strong  or  feebla  This  ia  not 
the  only  instance  of  impressions  retained  by  the  help  of  some 
foreign  machinery  more  adhesive  than  themselves.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  iii  the  retention  of  the  sensations  of  the 
inferior  senses. 

79.  Our  past  life  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  a  vast 
stream  of  spectacle,  action,  feeling,  volition,  desire, — inter- 
mingled and  complicated  in  every  way,  and  rendered  adherent 
by  its  unbroken  continuity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
associate  equally  all  the  details,  so  as  to  recover  them  at 
pleasure;  only  the  more  impressive  facts  remain  strung 
together  in  recollection.  The  larger  epochs  and  the  stirring 
incidents  readily  come  to  our  recollection,  when  we  go  back 
to  some  early  starting  point ;  while  the  minor  events  fail  to 
appear  on  the  simple  thread  of  sequence  in  time,  and  are 
recalled  only  by  the  presence  of  other  circumstances  that 
serve  to  link  them  with  the  present.  It  is  our  custom,  in 
recalling  the  past,  t«  string  together  events  in  new  con- 
nexions, as  when  any  one  recites  the  history  of  their  early 
education,  selecting  out  of  the  miscellaneous  stream  the  inci- 
dents relating  to  that  one  point  Out  individual  history 
becomes  thus  broken  up  into  sections  and  partial  narratives  ; 
and  to  recover  the  total  current,  we  should  find  it  requisite 
to  collect  these  into  one  great  sequence,  upon  the  thread  of 
strict  succession  in  order  of  time. 

80.  I  have  thus  presented  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
working  of  the  Eetentive,  or  adhesive,  property  of  the  Intel- 
lect As  the  subject  proceeds,  there  will  he  other  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  the  illustration.  The  special  branch  of 
Moral  acquisitions,  or  Habits,  will  beat  find  a  place  in 
treating  of  Volition.  There  now  only  remain  some  general 
observations  on  the  nature  of  this  great  adhesive  force. 

(1.)  Throughout,  we  have  assumed  superiority  in  acquisi- 
tion to  depend  partly  on  general  conditions — Repetition, 
Concentration,  and  the  Adhesiveness  of  the  mind  aa  a  whole ; 
and  partly  on  special  or  local  eudowments.  The  only  doubt- 
ful  point   is   the   relative  shares  of  the   general  adhesive- 
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ness,  and  of  the  local  endowments  of  the  senses  and  moving 
organs.  There  is,  certainly,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
contrast,  from  the  essential  difference  between  sense  and  iD- 
tellect,  notwithstanding  their  intimate  connexion  and  depend- 
ence. Anatomically  the  two  are  thought  to  be  separately 
embodied;  the  senses  being  more  related  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  brain  ;  the  intellect  to  the  convoluted  hemispheres. 

Besides,  there  are  individuals  distinguished  as  Uanun- 
generally ;  they  may  not  succeed  in  all  subjects  alike,  but 
they  have  an  aptitude  for  acquirement  so  extensive  as  not  b> 
be  properly  referable  to  endowments  of  the  special  senses. 
When  we  find  a  man  almost  equally  accomplished  in  niechu 
nical  art,  fine  art,  language,  science,  business,  we  regard  tba 
case  as  coming  under  general  retentiveness,  and  not  under  an 
aggregate  of  high  sense-endowments.  LEistly,  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  dog,  have  sense-endowments  of  the  first 
order.  If  we  judge  them  by  the  proper  test  of  a 
delicate  discrimination,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  hunuu 
beings,  even  in  Sight  and  in  Hearing,  not  to  mention  tbeir 
superiority  in  SmelL  But  their  powers  of  memory  do  not 
correspond  ;  and  we  must  represent  the  inferiority  as  attach- 
ing to  the  intellectual  region  strictly  so  called,  or  wbatarer 
imparts  the  retentive  power  on  the  whole. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  I  may  advert  to  the  known  saperi- 
oritj-  of  early  years  as  regards  this  force  or  plasticity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  precision  the  comparative  intenai^ 
of  the  adhesive  growth  at  different  ages,  but  there  can  be  bo 
doubt  of  the  fact  of  its  gradually  diminishing  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Bodily  acquisitions  are  easiest  while  the  organs  are 
still  flexible,  apart  from  the  plastic  adhesiveness  of  the  brain; 
hence  a  maximum  age  is  fixed  for  admitting  recruits  into  the 
military  service.  At  the  present  time,  I  believe  the  age  of 
twenty-three  is  the  extreme  term  of  admission.  Up  to  this 
age,  any  bodily  habit  is  easily  assumed  ;  the  moral  discipline 
of  obedience  is  also  comparatively  easy.  But  for  both  tho 
one  and  the  other,  the  earlie-st  years  are  the  best.  We  must 
always  take  account  of  the  obstruction  arising  from  advene 
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and  acquifiitions.  In  matters  where  the  bodily  and 
mental  system  are  not  pre-occupied,  the  age  of  twenty-five 
is  a  very  plastic  age,  as  for  example,  in  learning  business- 
forms,  languages,  or  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volon- 
tai7  command  of  the  attention  is  greatest  in  mature  life. 

(3.)  We  remark,  finally,  that  there  Js  a  temporary  adhe- 
aivenesa  as  distinguished  from  what  is  enduring  or  per- 
manent 1  may  convey  a  long  message  from  one  room  to 
another,  but  be  unable  to  reproduce  it  next  day.  The 
endurance  of  the  first  impression,  while  the  mind  is  wholly 
occupied  with  it,  is  no  surety  for  its  being  retained  for  s 
week  or  a  month  to  come. 

The  illustration  in  tliis  chapter  has  been  mainly  directed 
upon  the  enduring  acquisitions.  We  have  generally  under- 
stood the  retainability  of  an  impression  to  mean  the  power  of 
recalling  it  at  any  future  time,  however  remote.  But  it  ia 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  tendency  of  all  acquisitions 
to  decay  by  time ;  the  rate  of  decay  being  dependent  on 
various  circumstances,  and  chiefly  on  the  decay  of  the  brain 
itself.  It  ia  observed  that  the  impressions  that  survive,  in 
extreme  old  age,  are  those  of  early  yeara 

To  keep  our  acquisitions  from  decaying,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  should  be  occasionally  revived.  A  language 
acquired  in  early  years  may  be  utterly  lost  by  diaose ; 
whereas,  if  kept  up  till  mature  age,  it  will  be  fixed  for  life. 
Sustained  practice  seems  particularly  necessary  in  early 
education :  children's  acquisitions  are  very  liable  to  decom- 
pose, if  not  kept  up  and  confirmed  by  new  additions.  No 
precise  laws  have  ever  been  ascertained  ia  this  department 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  system  of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  tem- 
porary acquisitions,  regardless  of  the  endurance  of  them. 
Excitable  brains,  able  to  command  a  very  great  concentra- 
tion of  force  upon  a  subject,  will  be  proportionably  impressed 
for  the  time  being.  By  drawing  upon  the  strength  of  the 
future,  we  are  able  to  fix  temporarily  a  great  variety  of  im- 
preseiona,  during  the  exaltation  of  cerebral  power  that  tha 
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excitement  gives.  The  occasion  past^  the  brain  must  lie  idle 
for  a  corresponding  length  of  time^  while  a  portioxi  of  the 
excited  impressions  will  gradoaUy  perish  away.  This  syatem 
is  nnfavourable  to  permanent  acquisitions;  for  these,  the 
force  of  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  tempe- 
rately drawn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and 
feverish  susceptibility  is  fraught  with  great  waste  of  the 
plastic  energy  of  the  mind  on  the  whol& 
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PreierU  Actions,  Sensations,  Thoughts,  or  Emotiona 
tend  to  revive  their  Lio  among  prev-ioua  Im- 
preesions,  or  States. 

1.  pONTIGUITY  joins  together  things  that  occur  together, 
^  or  that  are,  by  any  circmostance,  presented  to  the 
mind  at  the  same  time;  as  when  we  associate  heat  with  Ugh^ 
a  falling  body  with  a  concussion.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
link  of  reproductive  connexion,  we  find  that  one  thing  will, 
by  virtue  of  Similarity,  recall  another  separated  from  it  in 
time,  as  when  a  portrait  recalls  the  original 

The  second  fundamental  property  of  Intellect,  termed 
CoDscionsness  of  Agreement,  or  Similarity,  is  a  great  power 
of  mental  reproduction,  or  a  means  of  recovering  past 
mental  states.  It  was  noticed  by  Aristotle  fis  one  of  the 
links  in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts. 

Ah  regards  our  knowledge,  or  perception,  of  things,  the  cod- 
e<noDBness  of  Agreement  is  second  only  to  DiacriminaCioD,  or  the 
oonecioiuneBa  of  Oifierence.  When  we  know  a  thing,  we  do  so 
by  its  differeocea  and  its  agreements.  Oar  fall  knowledge  of  red, 
is  oar  having  contrasted  it  with  all  other  coloars,  and  our  having 
compared  it  with  itself  and  with  its  varioas  shades.  Oar  know- 
ledge of  a  chair  is  made  np  of  onr  experiences  of  the  distinction 
'  between  it  and  other  articles  of  famitnre,  &c.,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  it  and  other  chairs.  Both  modes  are  involved  in 
a  complete  act  of  cognilion,  and  nothing  else  (except,  of  coarse, 
the  BetentiveDesa  implied  in  the  one  and  the  other)  is  necewory. 
Oor  knowledge  of  man  is  the  som  of  the  points  of  contrast  between 
a  man  and  all  other  things,  «nd  the  sum  of  the  points  of  identity 
on  eomparing  men  with  one  another.    Onr  increase  in  knowledgo 
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is  coDBtantly  proceeding  in  both  directioiis  :  we  note  new  diffei^  1 
ences,  and  also  new  agreements,  &moDg  onr  experiences,  object  ] 
tind  subject.  We  do  not  begia  to  be  conecioas  tilt  we  have  the 
ehoclc  of  difference ;  and  we  cannot  make  that  analj-sis  of  oor  i 
conscious  Eiaten,  called  the  recognition  of  plarality,  combination, 
or  complication,  till  we  discover  agreements,  and  refer  each  paii  < 
of  the  impression  to  its  like  among  onr  proviouB  impreasious. 
perceive  is,  properly,  to  recogniie,  or  identify. 

2.  Some  preliminary  explanation  of  the  kind  of  relatioD- 
ship  subsisting  between  the  two  principles  of  Contigaity  and 
Similarity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  gnnrd  against  mistakes, 
and  especially  to  prevent  misapprehension,  as  to  the  separate 
existence  of  the  two  modes  of  action  in  the  mental  frame- 
work. When  the  cohesive  Hok  between  any  two  contij^uoiis 
actions,  or  images,  is  confirmed  by  a  new  ocenirence  or  rep^ 
litioD,  obvionsly  the  present  impression  must  revive  the  sum 
total  of  the  past  impressions,  or  reinstate  the  whole  mental 
condition  left  on  the  occasion  immediately  preceding.  Thus, 
if  I  am  disciplining  myself  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  roimd 
figure  with  my  band,  any  one  present  effort  must  recall  the 
state  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  action,  or  the  precise  best 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  previous  effort,  while  that  eCTort 
had  to  reinstate  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  one  preced- 
ing, and  80  on.  Tt  is  only  in  this  way  that  repetition  can  be 
of  any  avail  in  confirming  a  physical  habit,  or  in  forming  an 
intellectual  a^regate.  But  this  reinstatement  of  a  former 
condition  by  a  present  act  of  the  same  kind,  is  really  aud 
truly  a  case  of  the  operation  of  the  associating  principle  of 
similarity,  or  of  like  recalling  like ;  and  we  here  plainly  see, 
that  without  such  recall,  the  adhesion  of  contiguous  tbiogs  j 
would  be  impossible.  Eence  it  would  appear,  that  all  f 
through  the  exposition  of  Contiguity,  the  principle  of  Simi- 
larity has  been  tacitly  assumed;  we  have  everywhere  taken  \ 
for  granted,  that  a  present  occurrence  of  any  object  to  the  I 
view,  recalls  the  total  impression  made  by  all  the  previons  I 
occurrences,  and  adds  its  own  effect  to  that  total 

But,  by  thus  tacitly  assuming  the  power  of  anythion  ] 
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present  to  reinstate  the  past  impressioos  of  the  same  thing, 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  cases  where  the  reinstatemeat 
is  sure  and  certain,  in  fact  to  cases  of  absolute  identity  of  the 
present  and  past  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instances  dwelt 
upon  in  the  previous  chapter  :  in  all  of  them,  the  uew  move, 
ment,  or  the  uew  image,  was  supposed  precisely  identical 
with  the  old,  and  went  simply  to  reinstate  and  to  deepen 
an  impression  already  made.  We  must,  however,  now  pass 
beyond  this  field  of  examples,  and  enter  upon  a  new  class 
■where  the  identity  is  only  paitial,  and  is  on  that  account 
liable  to  be  missed  ;  where  the  restoration,  instead  of  being 
sure,  is  doubtful ;  and  where,  moreover,  the  reiustatement 
serves  higher  purposes  than  the  mere  iteration  ami  deepening 
of  the  impression  already  made.  In  all  mental  restoratious 
whatsoever,  both  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  at  work  ;  in 
one  class,  the  question  is  as  to  the  su£lctency  of  the  con- 
tiguous bond,  the  similarity  being  sure ;  in  another  class,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  sufSciency  of  the  attractive  force  of  the 
likeness,  the  contiguous  adhesiveness  being  believed  certain. 
If  I  chance  to  meet  with  a  person  I  have  formerly  seen,  and 
endeavour  to  remember  his  name,  it  will  depend  upon  the 
goodness  of  a  cohesive  link  whether  or  not  I  succeed ;  there 
I  vill  be  no  difficulty  in  my  recalling  the  past  impression  of 
bis  personal  appearance  through  the  force  of  the  present 
impression ;  but  having  recalled  the  full  total  of  the  past 
impressions,  I  may  not  be  able  to  recover  the  accompaniment 
of  the  name ;  the  contiguity  may  be  at  fault,  although  the 
similarity  works  its  perfect  work  of  restoring  to  me  my 
previous  conception  of  the  personal  aspect  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  I  see  a  man  on  the  street,  and  if  I  have  formerly  seen 
a  portrait  of  that  man,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  living 
reality  shall  recall  the  portrait ;  the  doubt  hangs  not  upon 
the  contiguity,  or  coherence  of  the  parts  and  surroundinga 
of  the  picture,  if  it  could  be  recovered,  but  upon  the  chance 
of  its  being  recovered.  Where  things  are  identical,  the 
operation  of  similarity,  in  making  the  present  case  revive  the 
former  ones,  is  so  certain  thut  it  is  not  even  mtmtioned ;  vt 
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talk  of  the  goodness  of  the  cohesive  bond 
revived  putt  and  its  accompanimeDts,  as  if  contiguity  ex- 
pressed the  whole  fact  of  the  restoration.  To  make  up  for 
this  partiality  of  view,  which  was  iudispensable  to  a  deftr 
exposition,  we  now  embrace,  with  the  like  partial  and  pro- 
niinent  consideration,  the  element  that  was  left  in  a  latent 
condition ;  and  allow  to  sink,  into  the  latent  state,  the  one 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  exclusively  prominent.* 

3.  In  the  perfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past 
impression,  the  past  ia  recovered  and  fused  with  the  present, 
instantaneously  and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the 
process  that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether ;  we  are  scarcely 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  associating  link  of  simi- 
larity in  the  chain  of  sequence.  When  I  look  at  the  full 
moon,  I  am  instantly  impressed  with  the  state  arising  tmm 
all  my  former  impressions  of  her  disc  added  together ;  so 
natural  and  necessary  does  this  restoration  seem,  that  we 
rarely  reflect  on  the  principle  implied  in  it,  namely,  the 
power  of  the  new  stimulus  to  set  on  the  nervous  cmienta, 
with  all  the  energy  acquired  in  the  course  of  many  hundred 
repetitions  of  the  same  visual  impetus.  But  when  we  pass 
from  perfect  to  imperfect  or  partial  identity,  we  are  mors 
readily  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  link  of  attraction 
between  similars,  for  we  find  that  sometimes  the  restoration 
does  not  take  place  ;  cases  occur  where  we  fail  to  be  struck 
with  a  similitude  ;  the  spark  does  not  pass  between  the  oev 
currents  and  the  old  dormant  ones.  The  failure  ia  rein- 
stating  the  old  condition  by  virtue  of  the  present  atiinulos, 
is,  in  the  main,  ascribable  to  imper/ai  identity.  When,  io 
aome  new  impression  of  a  thing,  the  original  form  is  muffled, 
obscured,  distorted,  disguised,  or  in  any  way  altered,  it 
is  a  chance  whether  or  not  we  identify  it ;  the  amonut 
of  likeness  that  remains  will  have  a  reviving  power,  or  a 

*  To  a  mathematical  itudent  Uiis  would  be  made  at  oDce  inteUJgiUa  Ifjr 
■aying  tliat,  in  the  former  chapter,  tho  CoDtigaltj  ii  amumed  > 
element,  and   the  Rimilsrit}?  the  m«Mn(,-   in  this  chapter,   Similarity  kJ 
•Qppoied  variable  and  Contiguitr  eoiutant. 
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eertain  amount  of  reinstating  enei^,  but  the  points  of 
difTerence  or  unlikeDeas  will  operate  to  resist  the  supervea- 
tion  of  the  old  state,  and  will  tend  to  revive  objects  like 
tfiemselves.  If  1  hear  a  musical  air  that  I  have  been 
accuatomed  to,  the  new  impression  revives  the  old  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  if  the  air  is  played  with  complex  har- 
monies and  accompaniments,  it  is  possible  that  the  effect 
of  these  additions  may  be  to  check  my  recognition  of  the 
piece ;  the  unlike  circumstances  may  repel  the  reinstatement 
of  the  old  experience  more  powerfully  than  the  remaining 
likeness  attracts  it ;  and  I  may  find  in  it  no  identity  what- 
ever with  an  air  previously  known,  or  even  identify  it  with 
eomething  altogether  different  If  my  hold  of  the  essential 
chai'acter  of  the  melody  is  but  feeble,  and  if  I  am  stunned 
and  confounded  with  the  new  accompaniments,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  I  shall  not  experience  the  restoration 
of  my  past  hearing  of  the  air  intended,  and  consequently  I 
shall  not  identify  the  performance. 

4.  The  obstructives  to  the  revival  of  the  past  through 
similitude,  may  bo  classed  under  the  two  heads — Faintneas 
and  Diversity.  There  are  instances  where  a  new  impression 
is  too  feeble  to  strike  into  the  old-established  track  of  the 
same  impression,  and  to  make  it  alive  again ;  as  when  we 
are  unable  to  identify  the  taste  of  a  very  weak  solution,  or  to 
discern  an  object  in  twilight  dimness.  The  most  numerous 
and  interesting  cases  come,  however,  under  the  other  head — 
Diversity,  or  mingled  likeness  and  uulikeiitss  ;  as  when  we 
meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new  dress,  or  in  circumstances 
where  we  have  never  seen  the  same  person  before.  The 
modes  of  diversity  are  countless,  and  incapable  of  being 
claasiHed.  We  might,  indeed,  include  under  diversity  the 
other  of  the  two  heads,  seeing  that  faintness  implies  diversity 
of  degree,  if  not  of  any  other  circumstance ;  but  I  prefer  con- 
sidering the  obstruction  arising  from  faintness  by  itsi^lf,  after 
which  we  shall  proceod  to  the  larger  field  of  examples  marked 
yxy  imlikenesa  in  other  respects. 

£.  The  difficulty  or  facility  in  resuming  a  past  mental 
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conditioQ,  at  the  suggeation  of  a  present  similitude, 
plainly  depend  upon  the  kold  that  the  past  impression  has 
acquired ;  it  is  much  easier  to  revive  a  familiar  image  thaa 
an  unfamiliar,  hy  the  force  of  a  new  presentation.  We  shall,; 
therefore,  have  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  view,  amot^l 
others,  in  the  course  of  our  illustration  of  the  law  of  Suni- 
larity. 

It  has  to  he  oonsidered  how  far  natural  character — tliafc 
is,  a  primitive  endowment  of  the  intellect,  enters  into  the 
power  of  reviving  similars,  or  of  bringing  together  like  things 
in  spite  of  the  repulsion  of  unlike  accompaniments.  Ther« 
is  much  to  be  explained  in  the  preferences  shown  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  in  the  objects  that  they  most  readily  recall  to 
the  present  view ;  which  preferences  determine  varieties  of 
character,  such  as  the  scientiBc  and  the  artistic  minds.  The 
explanation  of  these  differences  was  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point  under  the  Law  of  Contiguity;  but,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  still  a  portion  referable  to  the  e.iistence  of 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  force  of 
Similarity.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
two  enei^es  of  contiguous  adhesion,  and  of  attractioD  of 
similars,  do  not  rise  and  fall  together  in  the  character ;  w« 
may  have  one  feeble  and  the  other  strong,  in  all  proportiooa 
and  degrees  of  adjustment  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  energetic  power  of  recognizing  smii* 
lariCy  in  general,  and  that  this  is  productive  of  remarkable 
consequencea  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  impress  tbeee 
convictions  upon  my  readers,  will  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  detailed  exposition  of  this  noted  peculiarity  of  uor 
intellectual  nature. 

FEEBLKSE-SS  OF  IMPRESSION. 

6.  We  commence  with  the  case  of  Faintnesa,  or  Peeibb- 
ness,  in  the  present,  or  suggesting  impression,  considered  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  the  oorrespondiog  previous 
impression.  There  is,  in  every  instance,  a  certain  degree  oC. 
feebleness  that  will  disable  the  present  image  from  CaUiog 
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into  the  track  left  by  the  same  image  in  its  former  aJveui, 
"Wheu  aQ  extremely  faint  influence,  in  the  present,  revives 
the  old  currents,  we  must  suppose  the  restoriug  action  of 
similarity  to  be  unusually  vigorous  in  that  mind,  or  for  that 
class  of  impressions.  Thus,  if  from  a,  very  feeble  solution 
of  salt  in  water,  such  as  occurs  in  many  land  spriugs,  the 
impression  on  the  tongue  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  one 
person,  and  not  in  another,  the  past  slate  of  mind  produced 
by  the  tasting  of  salt,  we  should  naturally  remark  that  tha 
one  excelled  the  other  in  the  attractive  force  of  similarity  so 
far  as  concerned  Taste.  The  superiority,  however,  admits  of 
being  referred  to  various  circumstances.  (1.)  In  the  first 
place,  mere  natural  acuteness  of  taste,  such  as  is  shown  in 
nicety  of  discrimination,  would  also  show  itself  in  greater 
readiness  to  identify  a  feeble  impression.  (2.)  In  the  next 
place,  there  might  be  a  greater  previous  familiarity  with  this 
particular  taste,  the  consequence  of  repetition  and  the  other 
circumstances  favouring  retentiveness.  (3.)  Distinct  from 
the  lost,  although  apt  to  concur  with  it,  is  the  habit  of 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  owing  to 
some  special  interest  or  motive.  These  are  three  circum- 
stances having  a  special  or  local  reference,  and  not  implying 
greater  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole ;  but  we  shall 
find  reason  for  believing,  on  grounds  analogous  to  those 
brought  forward  in  support  of  a  general  power  of  retentive- 
ness,  that  persons  may  differ  m  regards  Similarity  in  general 
If  60,  this  ia  a  fourth  alternative  explanation  in  the  case 
supposed. 

7.  Such  is  an  example  taken  at  random,  to  show  what  is 
mL'ant  by  the  revival  of  impressions  under  the  impediment 
of  feebleness.  I  might  go  systematically  tlirough  the  Sea- 
saiions  of  the  various  Senses,  to  gather  illustrations  of  the 
same  fact.  (Movements  apart  from  Sensations  hardly  fur- 
nish cases  in  point)  In  the  various  sensations  of  Organic 
Life;  there  occur  examples  of  difficult  reinstatement,  through 
feebleness  of  the  suggesting  sensation.  I  may  experience  a 
certain  uneasy  sensation,  which  I  cannot  describe  or  idtintity. 
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because  of  its  being  tort  faintly  marked  to  reproduce  the  ( 
accustomed  impiessioo  of  the  same  thing.  It  maj  he  ■ 
derangement  of  tlie  stomach,  or  the  liver,  or  the  brain,  such 
as  I  have  experienced  before,  and  possess  a  durable  coaoep- 
tion  of ;  but  being  too  little  prominent  to  strike  into  the  old 
track,  it  reminds  me  of  nothing,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  i^ 
By-and-by,  it  increases  somewhat,  and  becomes  powerful 
enough  to  reinstate  some  likeness  of  it  in  the  past,  and  I 
then  recognize  it  The  conditions  favourable  to  the  effect 
are,  as  above  stated,  a  great  acuteness  of  organic  sensibiU^, 
previous  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  oigaoic 
states;  together  with  the  geneml  power  of  Similarity.  A 
keen  organic  sensibility  may  be  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of 
some  constitutions,  making  the  individual  extremely  self- 
conscious,  in  the  acceptation  of  being  alive  to  every  passing 
change  of  organic  state ;  generating  hypochondria  and  the 
alternation  of  fears  and  hopes  regarding  one's  bodily  wel- 
fare. The  peculiarity  will  be  occasionally  found  rising  to 
a  morbid  extreme ;  as  when  the  individual  never  passes  an 
hour  without  solicitude  on  the  matter  of  health  and  mor- 
tality. Obtuseness  of  feeling  to  what  ia  going  on  within 
the  various  bodily  parts  ia  a  defect  fraught  with  dangerous 
neglect ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  needless  amount  of 
distress,  and  a  needless  waste  of  precaution,  may  be  tfae 
result  of  too  much  sensibility,  whether  this  have  its 
in  the  sense  or  in  the  intellect. 

8.  I  have  already  cited  an  example  from  Taste.  There 
would  be  no  material  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  • 
case  of  Smell.  When  a  very  faint  odour  is  recognized  or 
identified,  this  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  faintness  of 
the  impression,  the  previous  sum  total  of  the  same  smell  has 
been  brought  back.  If  two  persons  be  subjected  to  a  particu- 
lar odour,  as  in  walking  through  a  garden,  and  if  one  detects 
it  while  the  other  does  not,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sgugbt, 
as  before,  either  in  the  General  Power  of  Similarity,  or  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  Special  and  Local  circumstaueee- 
namely,  greater  natural  delicacy  or  acuteness  of  the  01 
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greater  previous  familiarity  with  the  odour,  and  a  habit  of 
concentrating  attention  upon  odours  in  general,  or  thia  in 
particular.  Could  we  ascertain  that  both  persons  had  an 
equally  acute  or  delicate  nose,  we  should  have  to  account  foi 
the  diJferenCB  by  the  two  other  local  circumstances — greater 
previous  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  attentioa,  or  else  by 
the  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole.  If  we  know  that  two 
persons  are  equal  as  regards  both  familiarity  with  an  odour 
and  the  habit  of  attending  to  it  (circumstances  tolerably  easy 
to  ascertain,  and  likely  to  go  together),  the  greater  power  of 
identification  displayed  by  one  would  either  prove  a  special 
delicacy  of  the  organ,  or  be  referable  to  Similarity  in  generaL 

9.  The  sense  of  Touch  does  not  appear  to  furnish  any 
instructive  case  of  the  action  of  reinstatement  made  difficult 
by  feebleness  of  impression,  for  we  can  usually  command 
any  degree  of  contact  that  we  please.  We  may,  however, 
derive  examples  in  point  from  Hearing.  It  often  happens 
that  sounds  are  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  discernible,  in 
which  case  we  shall  observe  one  person  making  them  out; 
and  another  missing  them.  The  diBerence  of  acuteness 
must  be  referred,  as  before,  to  delicacy  of  ear,  to  familiarity, 
acquired  delicacy  through  the  habit  of  attention,  or  else  to 
general  Similarity.  The  influence  of  familiarity,  in  par- 
ticular, is  well  exemplified  in  sounds.  Compare  the  hearing 
of  our  mother  tongue  with  the  hearing  of  a  foreign  tongue ; 
every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  catch  up  an  utterance  in 
the  one,  even  when  veiy  faintly  pronounced,  and  how  we 
fail  in  the  other  under  like  circumstances.  The  same  con- 
trast is  observed  between  a  familiar  voice  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  ;  persons  partially  deaf  identify  the  speech  of  those 
about  them,  end  are  unable  to  understand  others  speaking  at 
the  same  pitch.  This  fact  obtains  all  through  the  field  of 
associations  by  similarity ;  the  more  thoroughly  accustomed 
the  mental  system  is  to  an  impression,  the  lighter  the  touch 

^  seeded  to  make  it  present  at  any  moment 

10.  The  same  line  of  illustration  can  be  carried  out  under 
I  the  Sense  of  Sight.     There  is  a  point  of  twilight  ( 
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when  objects  begin  to  be  doubtful ;  tbey  fail  to 
corresponding  previous  impressions  whereby  their  identity  u 
made  apparent.  Haziness  in  the  intervening  sky,  and  m«re 
distance,  have  the  same  effect.  In  those  circumstances,  we 
find  that  an  object  can  be  identified  by  one  person,  and  not 
by  others  ecjually  well  situated  for  discerning  it  FamOiari^, 
together  with  professional  habits  of  attention,  will  in  many 
cases  explain  the  dlffei-ence,  as  when  a  sailor  identifies  a 
speck  on  the  horizon  as  a  ship  of  a  pai'ticular  build.  Other- 
wise, the  superiority  of  one  person  over  another  in  discern- 
ment must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye^ 
or  to  the  force  of  similarity  in  general 

11.  In  the  case  of  very  exalted  acuteuess  of  sense,  such 
as  we  witness  among  the  Indians,  who  can  discern  the  tread 
of  horses  at  a  great  distance  hy  applying  the  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  who  have  also  a  high  degree  of  long-sightedness, 
we  must  refer  principally  to  the  two  circuDistances  included 
in  the  education  of  the  eye — familiarity  and  habitual  concen- 
tration. It  may  be  that  natural  acuteness  of  sense  is  heredi- 
tary in  that  state  of  life ;  still,  practice  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  the  remarkable  difTerence  in  this  respect 
between  these  savage  tribes  and  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  education  is  not  simply  a  frequent  repetition  of  thoae 
sensations  of  the  tramp  of  horses  or  men  on  the  ear,  but  the 
concentration  of  the  brain  upon  the  sense  on  those  occasioua, 
whereby  an  intense  stretoh  of  attontioa  habitually  accom- 
panies the  act  of  listening.  The  degree  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion given  to  an  observation  of  sense,  will  at  any  time  make 
the  sensation  more  acute ;  a  habit  of  absorbing  attention 
will  generate  a  permanent  acuteness  at  the  expense  of 
attention  to  other  things.  A  painter  will  be  the  more 
impressed  with  a  landscape  that  he  is  deaf  to  the  song  of 
birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the  murmur  of  the  breeze ;  tlid 
whole  soul,  passing  Into  one  sense,  aggrandizes  that  sense 
and  starves  the  rest 

12.  The  acuteness  of  the  senses  in  animals  may  ia  like 
manner  be  accounted  for.     The  scent  of  the  dog  resolves 
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itself  into  the  identification  of  an  exceedingly  faint  impres- 
Bion.  An  effluvium  on  the  nostrila  of  a  pointer,  revives  the 
former  impression  of  the  smell  of  a  hare,  while  on  the  human 
noae  the  same  effluvium  is  utterly  devoid  of  eEfeot.  Here 
wo  must  attribute  the  distinction  neither  to  education  nor 
to  the  force  of  the  association  of  similarity,  but  to  the 
acuteuesa  of  the  smelling  organ.  Any  given  smell  will  pro- 
duce a  far  more  intense  sensation  in  a  dog  than  iu  a  man. 
If  we  take  a  scent  sufficiently  strong  to  be  felt  by  both,  as 
when  the  hare  is  brought  close  enough  to  be  felt  as  a  smell 
on  the  human  nose,  the  man  is  calm  in  his  manifestations, 
whereas  the  dog  is  excited  almost  to  madness.  By  this  we 
can  see,  that  such  is  the  organization  of  the  smelling  organ 
of  the  dog,  tliat  impressions  made  on  it  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  in  a  highly  magnified  state ;  and  further,  it  may 
be,  that  the  brain  is  specially  inflammable  to  a  particular 
class  of  sensations  of  smell,  an  effect  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponding is  fouud  in  the  human  constitution. 

The  far-sightedneaa  of  birds  depends  in  part  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  eyes  to  distant  vision.  It  corresponds 
with  the  far-sightedness  of  persons  habituated  to  remote 
objects,  or  to  the  change  that  age  makes  in  the  lenses  of  the 
human  ey&  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  superior 
development  of  the  adapting  muscles  of  the  eye  in  birds, 
whereby  the  organ  can  go  through  a  greater  range  of  adjust- 
ment than  is  in  the  power  of  other  animals. 

In  the  examples,  under  the  present  head,  we  have  thus 
brought  into  view,  as  circumstances  affecting  the  recall  of 
past  impression  by  a  present,  a  power  operating  generally, 
and  three  local  conditions.  Probably  in  all  these  instances, 
the  special  conditions  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
general ;  but  whether  the  uatui'al  or  the  acquired  delicacy  of 
a  sense  usually  tells  most,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide:. 

SIMILABITY  IN  DIVEBSITY.-SKNSATIONS. 

13.  We  now  approach  the  case  that  contains  the  greatest 
I  amount  of  interesting  applications — the  case  of  similarity 
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disguised  by  mixture  with  foreign  elements,  the  Like  in  the 
midst  of  the  Unlike,  There  is  often  very  great  difficulty  in 
recognizing  an  old  familiar  object  owing  to  alterations  that 
have  been  made  upon  ii  Coming  back  after  a  lapse  of  years 
to  a  place  where  we  have  formerly  been,  we  find  houses  and 
streets  and  fields  and  persons  so  altered  that  we  at  first  fail  to 
identify  them  ;  the  differences  that  have  overgrown  the  per- 
manent features  are,  in  many  cases,  such  as  to  destroy  their 
power  of  reinstating  the  ancient  impressions.  When  likeness 
is  thus  surrounded  with  diversity,  it  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  attraction  of  similars  will  succeed  in  reviving 
the  old  by  means  of  the  now.  In  these  cases  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  reinstatement,  there  may  be  observed  great 
differences  in  the  intellectual  reach  of  individuals :  of  a 
number  of  persons  placed  in  a  similar  predicament,  some 
will  be  struck  with  the  likeness  ;  the  flash  of  identitj-  will 
come  over  them,  and  the  past  will  stand  side  by  side  with 
its  mufiled  likeness  in  the  present ;  others  again  will  see  no 
identity,  the  attraction  of  the  new  for  the  old  will,  in  them, 
be  overborne  and  quenched  by  the  surrounding  diversity. 

To  trace  the  workings  of  the  attractive  force  of  similarity 
in  its  struggles  with  the  obstruction  of  unlike  accompani- 
ments, I  count  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
mental  science ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  the  illra- 
tration  that  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
my  readers  wiU  grow  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Although 
any  mitural  defect  in  this  link  of  reproduction  is  perhaps  leaa 
capable  of  being  made  up  by  artificial  means  than  in  the 
case  of  Contiguity,  yet  we  shall  see  that  here  too  tliere  are 
circumstances,  under  our  control,  that  aid  in  clearing  the  way 
for  the  reviving  stroke  of  similarity, 

14  Before  proceeding  to  the  main  Bubject  under  the 
present  head,  namely,  the  Sensations,  T  shall  advert  to  tba 
one  case  of  Action,  or  Movement,  that  furnishes  interesting 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  present  law,  I  mean  articu- 
late action,  or  Speech.  In  the  numerous  and  various  traina 
of  articulation  entering  into  our  education  in  language,  tliera 
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are  many  inatnncea  of  recurring  likeness  in  the  midst  of 
nnlikeness,  leading  to  the  revival  of  the  past  by  thu  present 
We  are  constantly  recalling  past  sayings  of  our  own  and  of 
other  people,  and  passages  of  writings  that  we  have  read,  by 
hitting  on  cat«h-words  or  identical  phrases  when  our  thoughts 
are  running  in  some  quite  different  channel.  The  single 
word  'phreiizy '  uttered  with  emphasb  will  recall,  in  a  mind 
familiar  with  the  passage,  '  The  poef  a  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling ; '  the  principal  epithet  in  such  a  case  being  enougli  to 
•■  reinstate  the  entire  connected  train.  Through  the  suggestion 
I  of  common  words,  we  can  thus  leap  from  one  passage  to 
another,  by  the  remotest  fetches,  in  an  endless  succession  of 
recoUectione.  The  character  of  the  mind  will  determine  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  revived  sayings ;  in  one  mind, 
they  will  be  poetical  and  ornate  ;  in  another,  the  preference 
will  be  for  prose  melody ;  in  a  third,  epigram  and  wit ;  in  a 
fourth,  sententious  wisdom  and  prudential  saws.  The  sayings 
and  passages  that  have  been  impressed  upon  us,  in  the  course 
I  of  oar  education,  will  come  up  through  the  medium  of 
I  common  phrases ;  and  the  general  power  of  similarity  in  the 
mind,  modified  by  the  quality  of  the  iVrticulate  sensibility 
in  particular,  will  determine  the  abundance  of  this  class  of 
revivals,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  speech  flowing  into 
the  utterance  of  the  individual.  The  force  of  Contiguity 
strings  together  in  the  mind  words  that  have  been  uttered 
together ;  the  force  of  Similarity  brings  forward  recollections 
from  different  times  and  circumstances  and  connexions,  and 
makes  a  new  train  out  of  many  old  ones.  I  may  have  learnt, 
at  one  time,  a  passage  from  Milton,  at  another,  an  extract 
&om  Pope,  on  a  third  occasion,  a  piece  from  Campbell ;  mere 
contiguity  would  enable  me  when  reminded  of  the  conmienc- 
!  ing  words  of  any  of  these  passages  to  repeat  the  whole  ;  but 
the  energetic  working  of  similarity  causes  me  to  break 
into  any  one  or  all  of  them,  while  speaking  on  some  rpmote 
I  Bubject.  I  chance  to  fall  upon  two  or  three  words  resembling 
1  expression  in  one  of  the  pieces ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  the  context,  the  old  stream  of  recollection  is 
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re-constituted,  and  the  entire  passage  brought  within  my 
command.  The  attraction  of  sameness  is  here  manifested  aa 
overcoming  the  repulsion  of  diversity.  I  am  atteriug  « 
connected  series  of  words,  and  among  these,  one,  two,  or 
three  have  by  chance  the  echo  of  one  of  the  falls  of  an  old 
utterance ;  instantly  I  feel  myself  phinged  in  the  entire 
current  of  the  past,  and  may  avail  myself  of  any  portion  of 
it  to  serve  my  present  end  in  speiiking.  Neither  the  onlike- 
ness  of  the  context,  nor  the  totally  foreign  nature  of  thS' 
subject  matter,  will  stifle  the  reviving  action  in  a  mind  verfl 
much  alive  to  articulate  effects.  As  Contiguous  adhesivi 
ness  is  measured  by  the  fewness  of  repetitions  necessaiy  to 
fix  a  connected  speech  in  the  memory.  Similarity  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  repulsion  and  disparity  that  can  be  over* 
come,  in  bringing  an  old  train  forward  by  the  force  of  a  new 
one. 

TJnlikeness  of  circumstances  and  :?ituations  is  no  hat  to< 
the  perival  of  past  expressions,  any  more  than  difference  of 
verbal  context  and  subject  matter.  A  word  casually  spoken 
in  some  present  emergency,  will  often  revive  a  stream  of 
recollections  and  incidents  long  pait,  where  that  word 
chanced  to  tigure  as  an  important  turning  point  of  th«i1 
history.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  fall  into  the  phrase  'ereiyi 
man  to  do  his  duty,'  without  being  put  on  the  track  of  our 
recollection  of  Nelson's  last  victory.  So  the  word  '  duty '  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  bring  up  the  Duke  of  'Wellington. 
These  verbal  coincidences  are  one  great  link  of  connexion 
between  us  and  our  past  experiences  ;  they  put  us  ever  and 
anon  upon  the  track  of  some  bygone  incident  in  our  history. 
And  the  more  alive  we  are  to  the  influence  of  words,  tha 
larger  is  the  share  of  reviving  efficacy  that  belongs  to  them. 

The  hold  that  we  have  of  -language  is  not  confined' 
to  the  articulate  organs,  but  extends  over  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight,  and  is  besides  influenced  by  the  emotions 
and  we  shall  therefore  have  to  recur  to  the  topic  on  varioos 
occasions.  The  importance  of  language  in  the  operations  of 
intellect  generally,  justifies  a  frequent  reference  to  it. 
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Besides  the  gsneral  power  of  Similarity,  all  the  special 
or  local  conditions  of  revival  nnder  Feebleoess  apply  to 
revival  under  diversity — (1)  acnteQess  of  sense,  (2)  previons 
familiarity,  (3)  acquired  delicacy  or  habits  of  attention ; 
and  to  these  a  fourth  has  now  to  be  added.  In  the  case  of  a 
present  object  bringing  ap  a  past,  both  resembling  it,  and 
also  differing  from  it,  there  is  obviously  a  stm^le  or  contest 
of  attracting  similarities.  In  the  example  now  given — 
language — a  certain  passage  before  the  mind  may  bring  up, 
from  the  past,  another  passage  resembling  in  expression,  but 
differing  in  sense ;  or  a  passage  resembling  in  sense,  but 
difi'eriiig  in  expression  :  this  shows  that  both  peculiarities 
have  a  power  of  attraction,  each  for  its  own  kind,  although 
one  prevails,  and  is  thereupon  called  the  stronger  attraction. 
ABC  is  liable  to  bring  up  ADE,  the  likeness  being  struck  on 
A ;  or  EFG,  on  the  likeness  of  B ;  or  CHI,  on  the  likeness 
of  C,  The  attraction  of  B  for  some  combination  where  it 
untera,  and  of  C  for  a  combination  where  it  enters,  have  to  be 
overcome  by  A,  in  order  to  secure  the  recovery  of  ADE. 
Now,  the  less  active  B  and  C  are,  the  more  easily  will  A 
predominate  and  effect  the  recall ;  that  is,  if  all  the  local 
conditions  above  specified  are  of  a  low  order  as  respects  B 
and  C,  while  the  same  conditions  are  well  developed  in  A,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  A  are  proportionally  great,  llence,  the 
additional  circumstance  applicable  to  Similarity  in  Diversity 
is  (4)  a  low  sjMceptibitiiy,  or  comparative  inseTmbUii;/,  to  the 
paints  (>/  diJfcreTux.  A  speech  will  recall  by  preference  other 
8))eeches  resembling  in  diction,  if  the  individual  is  more 
highly  susceptible  to  language,  than  to  meaning  or  auljcct- 
matter. 

15.  To  pass  to  the  Sensations.  In  Organic  Life,  there  are 
many  cases  of  a  sensation  repeated  with  new  admixturea, 
serving  to  disguise  its  character,  and  to  prevent  its  reoalllng 
the  former  instances  of  the  same  impressions.  It  often 
happens  that  the  same  organic  state  is  produced  by  very 
different  causes.  A  shock  of  grief,  a  glut  of  pleasure,  a  fit 
of  overworking,  an  accidental  loss  of  two  or  three  nights' 
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rest,  may  all  end  in  the  very  same  kind  of  headache, 
or  feeling  of  discomfort ;  but  the  great  difference  ia  the 
antecedents  may  prevent  our  identifying  the  occasions.  The 
derangement  caused  by  grief  is  more  likely  to  recall  ft 
previous  occasion  of  a  similar  grief,  than  to  suggest  a  lime 
of  overdone  enjoyment ;  the  sameness  in  organic  state  ia,  in 
the  case  of  sncli  a  parallel,  nullified  by  the  repulsion  of 
opposites  in  the  accompanying  circumstances ;  a  state  of 
grief  does  not  permit  a  time  of  pleasure  to  be  recalled  and 
dwelt  upon ;  the  loss  of  a  parent  at  home  is  not  compatible 
with  the  remembrance  of  a  long  night  of  gaiety  abroad. 
Hence  we  do  not  identify  the  supposed  state  of  organic 
depression  with  all  the  previous  recurrences  of  the  same 
stiite ;  unless,  indeed,  a  scientific  education  has  made  as 
aware  of  the  sameness  of  the  physical  eEfecta  resulting  from 
the  most  dissimilar  causes. 

16.  Under  Taste,  we  have  examples  of  a  like  nature.  A 
taste  may  be  so  disguised  by  mixture  as  to  be  nndiscemible ; 
the  presence  of  the  other  ingredients  operating  to  resist  the 
reviving  power  of  the  one  that  we  desire  to  identify.  In  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discern  a 
email  quantity  of  sugar ;  the  saline  bitter  of  the  salts  over- 
powering the  sugary  taste.  Again,  when  malt  liquor  becomes 
sour,  we  are  unable  to  discriminate  any  longer  the  alcoholic 
taste ;  the  acid  taste  overcomes  every  other  sensation.  If, 
in  such  a  case,  the  alcohol  is  still  discernible  by  any  ona  per- 
son, when  others  foil  to  perceive  it,  we  should  say  that  such 
sn  one's  memory  had  been  specially  impressed  by  alcohoL 

17.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  sensations  identified 
through  actual  sameness,  the  identification  being  impeded 
only  by  others  mixed  up  with  them,  A  case  of  greater  com- 
plicacy and  more  importance  is  furnished  by  the  existeooe  of 
sensations  really  different,  but  having  something  in  common 
that  cannot  be  seized  by  iteel£  Take  as  an  instance  the  taatea 
of  the  various  wines  ;  these  are  all  different,  and  if  aitoilarity 
acted  only  in  absolute  sameness,  port  would  remind  us  only  ol 
port,  claret  of  claret,  madeira  of  madeira,  and  so  on.     Bat  w 
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find  that  there  ia  so  much  of  a  common  influence  in  all  winea, 
that  any  of  them  can  remind  us  of  a  great  many  others ; 
we,  at  the  same  time,  noting  points  of  difference,  when  they 
are  thus  brought  into  comparison.  It  is  this  common  influ- 
ence, with  its  suggesting  power,  that  has  led  mankind  to 
conetitut*  what  is  termed  a  doss,  or  a  genus,  'wine,'  com- 
prehending many  widely-scattered  individuals.  The  identi- 
fication of  likeness  in  the  midst  of  unlikeness,  in  other 
words,  of  a  common  property,  is  the  essence  of  this  classi- 
fying operation.  A  class  is  distinct  &om  a  catalogue  by 
virtue  of  a  common  resemblance,  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
Again,  the  class,  '  wines,'  identified  through  their  common 
organic  sensation  and  taste,  is  merged  in  a  larger  class  when 
spirituous  liquors  come  to  be  known.  There  is  felt  to  be  an 
identity  between  the  principal  effect  of  these  liquors  on  the 
system,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  members  of  the  vinous 
group.  The  class  is  now  extended ;  yet,  because  of  there 
being  some  features  common  to  wines  that  do  not  attach  to 
spirits,  the  wines  are  still  retained  in  a  group  apart,  subor- 
dinate to  the  larger  group,  or  as  a  species  coming  under  the 
other  as  a  genus.  The  addition  of  malt  liquors  to  the  com- 
parison extends  the  identity  still  farther,  and  enlarges  the 
class  of  substances  that  suggest  one  another  through  the 
common  quality  of  causing  intoxication.  These  malt  liquors 
being  themselves  identical  in  more  points  than  those  com- 
mon to  them  with  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  they  also  make 
fi  small  species  by  themselves,  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive genus  of  intoxicating  dnnks. 

It  was  not  discovered  at  first  that  this  influence,  com- 
mon to  80  many  substances  derived  from  such  various 
natural  sources  (the  grape,  the  sugar-cane,  barley,  oats, 
rice,  Ac),  was  owing  to  one  sole  ingredient  occurring  under 
various  combinations.  The  identification  had  proceeded 
solely  on  their  common  influence  on  the  human  system, 
and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  common  element,  alcohol 
Had  the  grouping  proceeded  on  this  perception,  the  case 
would  have  been  exactly  like  those  above  described,  where 
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a  taste  or  smell  is  identified  in  its  mixtures  witli  other 
or  smells.  But  the  substances  were  classed  together,  without 
men  knowiug  whether  it  was  that  many  different  liquors  had 
the  same  action  on  the  human  body,  or  that  there  was  one 
substance  pervading  many  compounds,  to  which  the  inQnence 
was  solely  owing.  It  wns  a  generalization  of  a  common  in- 
teraal  feeling  or  attribute,  not  of  a  common  external  object 

Another  example  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  furnished  by 
the  Pungent  Odours.  The  influence  of  the  various  kinds  of 
snuff  upon  the  nose  is  so  well  marked,  that  we  readily 
identify  it  notwithstanding  differences  of  aroma  or  flavour. 
Upon  this  similarity,  we  group  all  the  different  varieties 
together,  and  make  a  class  of  bodies,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  used  for  any  other  when  the  common  effect  of  pungency 
is  desired.  The  kinds  of  snuff  would  doubtless  also  be 
identified  on  the  ground  of  their  common  origin,  the  tobacco 
plant,  like  wines  by  the  grape.  But  looking  at  the  subjective 
sensation  of  the  snuffs,  we  find  that  this  assimilates  itself  to 
a  like  sensation  produced  from  other  bodies  ;  thus,  the  odoar 
of  smelling  salts  may  by  sunilarity  recall  the  odour  of  snuffs, 
and  the  two  different  substaaces  will  hence  be  bronght 
together  in  the  mind.  If  we  have  at  any  time  acquired  the 
impression  of  hartshorn,  this  impression  also  might  be  recalled 
in  virtue  of  its  resemblance  to  these  others  ;  we  should  then 
have  three  distinct  experiences  summoned  up  from  different 
times  and  circumstances  of  our  past  history,  these  experi- 
ences presenting  three  different  substances  lying  quite  remote 
from  one  another  in  nature,  but  now  brought  together  under 
the  view  of  the  mind,  through  exerting  on  it  a  common  influ- 
ence. If  our  acquaintance  with  pungent  odours  had  been  still 
greater,  othei-s  would  be  recalled  to  join  the  group  already 
formed,  and  we  should  have  amassed,  from  far  or  near,  » 
multitude  of  recollections  strung  upon  one  common  thread 
of  resemblance,  and  these  recollections  would  thenceforth  be 
held  together  as  a  group  in  the  mind,  forming  what  we  term 
a  class,  a  genus,  or  a  generalization  of  agreeing  objects. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  no  external  element  common 
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to  alt  the  bodies  produciag  the  pungeut  ufTcct )  th«  olassifi- 
cation  is  based  purely  od  Uie  coniiiiou  sousntioii  of  siii^U. 
The  smelling  salts  and  bartshom  nro  identical,  inosmucb  as 
both  yield  amroonia  ;  but  the  effluvium  of  suufT  is  not 
ammooia,  although  found  to  bear  a  loseniblance  to  it  lu 
chemical  constitution. 

These  various  identifications  put  to  the  test  the  force  of 
similarity  in  different  individuals.  While  Butzeil  by  some 
minds,  they  are  wholly  missed  by  others ;  and  tlio  rensoii  for 
their  being  missed  usually  resolves  itself  into  deficiency  in 
one  or  more  of  the  five  conditions  already  recounted — natural 
delicacy  of  the  sense  itself,  previous  familiarity,  acquired 
delicacy,  low  susceptibility  to  the  points  uf  difference,  and 
general  power  of  Similarity.  Moreover,  there  may  never 
have  been  any  motive  or  desire  to  strike  out  ideuUtios  in 
the  department 

18.  The  illostration  of  Similarity  in  Touch  mijjbt  be  very 
copious, 

The  iutellectual  sensations  of  Touch  comprise  the  feel* 
ings  of  Temperature,  of  Plurality  of  points,  and  of  Muscu- 
larity in  conjunction  with  touch  proper.  Everything  handled 
for  the  purpose  of  disceniiDg  its  tactile  properties  affects  all 
these  sensibilities  ;  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  variety  in 
their  conjunctions,  and  a  corresponding  scope  for  detecting 
likeness  coupled  with  unlikenesa.  We  identify  the  soft, 
warm  contact  of  wool ;  the  cold,  hard  snioothnoes  of  pollshod 
stone ;  the  roughness  of  a  file — in  the  midst  of  diversity  of 
shape,  size,  and  weight  We  identify  degrees  of  weight 
without  much  difficulty,  unless  distracted  by  some  very  acutu 
accompanying  sensibility,  as  cold  or  heat  We  recognizo 
tactile  shape  in  variety  of  surface,  material,  weight,  and  size. 
Our  discrimioation  of  distinct  properties  becomes  knowledge 
only  when  supplemented  by  our  sense  of  egreemeot ;  a  pr^- 
sent  high  temperature  is  distinguished  from  a  nwent  lower, 
and  identified' with  previous  expuriencea  of  the  same  iotcnso 
degree ;  by  which  means  our  notion  of  that  quality  is  com- 
plete   We  are  thus  in  possession  of  classes  of  things  based 
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upon  each  lecurring  attiibute  that  we  are  able  to  ideati 
the  midst  of  diverse  accompaaiments. 

19.  To  take  next  the  sense  of  Hearing.  The  analjrsis  of 
sounds  has  shown  us  the  complexity  of  the  characters  attach- 
ing to  any  one  individual  sound,  and  to  what  extent  identity 
in  some  of  these  may  he  disguised  by  differences  in  othcre. 
For  example,  the  pitck  of  a  note  may  be  readily  identiHed 
when  sounded  on  some  voice  or  iastmment  familiar  to  ua ; 
but,  on  a  strange  instrument,  we  are  less  able  to  make  out  the 
identity.  The  change  of  quality  in  the  note,  the  greater  ot 
less  emphasis,  the  different  duration  of  the  sound, — as  in  com- 
paring a  piano  note  with  an  organ,  all  tend  to  disguise  the 
pitch,  and  to  render  a  more  delicate  or  a  more  cultivated  ear 
necessary  for  its  discernment.  If  the  same  note  be  played 
feebly  on  the  violin  and  thundered  on  the  organ,  the  great 
disparity  of  emphasis  will  confound  the  obtuse  ear,  and  stifle 
the  feeling  of  identity. 

The  illustration  takes  a  wider  sweep,  when  we  suppose  a 
continuous  Sow  of  a  souud,  as  in  a  musical  performance  or  a 
consecutive  address.  The  effects  on  the  ear  being  more 
varied,  there  is  greater  scope  for  tracing  similaritiea,  and 
more  opportunity  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  diversity. 
We  can  commonly  identify  an  air  that  we  have  once  known, 
on  aU  varieties  of  instruments,  and  with  or  without  har- 
monies. But  it  will  happen  to  persons,  little  accomplished 
in  music,  to  miss  a  known  air  when  played  on  a  full  band, 
while  they  could  readily  identify  it  on  a  single  iustrumenb 
Musicians  can  also  identify  the  key  of  a  piece,  although  this 
point  of  identity  must  be  enveloped  in  the  widest  differences 
as  regards  everything  elsa  We  are  also  accustomed  to 
ascribe  a  common  emotion  to  many  compositions  ;  we  classify 
airs  as  martial,  gay,  solemn,  sacred,  melancholy,  &c.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  any  reality  in  these  distinctions,  they  are  made 
out  by  the  force  of  similarity,  recalling  past  and  scattered 
examples  of  an  effect  felt  at  the  present  moment  A  more 
substantial  agreement  is  that  commonly  found  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  master. 
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e  property  of  artiadaienfss  of  aound  is  very  Kpt  to 
disguised,  by  strange  accompaniiiients,  beyond  the  reach  <f 
identity.  Our  ear  for  aiticuladoD  is  formed  in  the  first  ill- 
stance  on  the  voices  around  us ;  we  identify  with  ease  a  letter 
or  a  word  as  pronounced  by  those ;  in  fact,  the  casual  peculi- 
arities of  their  manner  become,  as  it  were,  fused  with  our  sen&e 
of  the  articulations  themselves.  A  child  bom  in  Torkehiro 
acquires  an  ear  for  the  vowels  and  consouarils  of  thi>  alphabet 
as  sounded  io  Yorkshire.  If  we  pass  into  Middlesex,  the 
I  ai-ticulations  correspond  without  being  identical ;  and  we 
\  may  or  may  not  identify  the  old  words  under  the  new  utter- 
ance. The  experiment  would  show  whether  the  ear  is  good 
as  respects  the  essential  quality  of  articulate  form,  juat  as 
the  trials  above  alluded  to  show  the  degree  of  delicacy  as 
regards  the  pitch  of  a  nota  Some  ears  are  but  fainUy 
susceptible  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  articulations,  or  to 
the  essential  difference  between  oo«  vowel  and  anotlicr,  and 
between  one  consonant  and  those  closely  allied  to  it  If 
such  ears  happen  to  be  acutely  sensible  to  tho  qnalitiea  of 
different  voices,  and  to  differences  of  emphasis,  or  streu, 
they  will  be  moif  strongly  acted  on  by  the  disagreemeiitt 
than  by  the  agreements. 

Pronunciation,  accent  or  bnigue,  cadence  and  elocntioO|{ 
generally,  form  a  large  part  of  the  collective  impreesion 
articulate  utterance :  to  which  we  must  add  geaticulatioa  ti 
loajiner  as  apparent  to  the  eya     Taking  all  these  1001068 
divereity  in  connexion  with  the  one  inain  feature  nf  articuUto 
utterance,  we  may  derive  an  unlimited  fund  of  examples  ol 
re-instatement   made    difficult   by   unlike   accompanimenta. 
Voice,  pronunciattoo,  accent,  cadence,  and  gesticulation,  are 
inseparable  &om  articulation  ;  and  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  words  aa  beset  with  a  particular  mode  of  each 
of  these  effects.     OiWi  indeed  we  take  up  a  meaning  fVom 
manner  alone.     Accordingly,  when  we  come   to  listen  to 
strangers,  to  the  people  of  anotlier  province,  to  foretgnets,  wa 
experience  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  articulation  in  the 
midst  of  unusual  combiuationa     The  goodness  of  the  ear  for 
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articulation  proper  is  submitted  to  a  trying  ordeal,  as  the  ear 
for  pitch  is  tested  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  instniment  The 
trial  is  greatest  of  all  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  acquire 
a  foreign  languaga  Here  the  one  effect  of  the  articulation 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  needs  to  make  itself  felt  amid  the 
distraction  of  a  manifold  variety  of  other  effects.  Nothing 
proves  so  decisively  the  goodness  of  the  articulate  sensibility 
of  the  ear,  as  the  readiness  to  follow  a  foreigner  speaking 
his  own  language.  The  power  of  identifjdng  the  essentials 
of  the  articulation  in  the  diversity  of  all  else,  is  in  such 
circumstances  conspicuously  manifested.  It  will  happen, 
however,  that  a  person  is  more  than  usually  sensitive  to 
some  of  the  accompaniments  that  do  not  concern  the  con- 
veyance of  the  meaning ;  an  ear  strongly  impressed  with  the 
accent  and  cadence,  and  permitting  itself  to  be  much  en- 
grossed with  the  different  turns  of  the  emphasis  and  modula- 
tion, is  by  that  circumstance  rendered  more  obtuse  to  the 
articulate  character  or  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
thunder  of  a  diverse  and  unaccustomed  cadence  drowns  the 
still  small  voice  of  expressive  utteranca  An  acute  ear  for 
oratory  is  thus  a  great  obstruction  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages ;  so  is  an  eye  unduly  impressed  with  gesticulate 
display.  In  listening  to  our  own  language,  spoken  in  the 
style  that  we  are  accustomed  to,  the  sensitiveness  to  those 
accompaniments  is  in  our  favour,  and  brings  home  the  mean- 
ing all  the  more  powerfully;  but  when  they  are  totally 
changed  in  character,  as  when  we  listen  to  a  Frenchman,  we 
are  just  as  much  put  out,  in  identifying  the  articulation,  as 
in  the  other  case  we  were  assisted. 

20.  The  ear,  as  formerly  remarked,  is  the  principal  matrix 
for  embodying  our  recollections  of  language.  A  speech  heard 
is,  in  great  part,  remembered  as  a  connected  series  of  auditory 
impressions.  Our  recollections  of  this  class  are  liable  to  be 
recalled  by  similarity,  under  circumstances  of  diversity.  We 
can  scarcely  listen  to  any  address,  without  being  reminded 
of  many  past  addresses,  through  occurring  phrases,  tones, 
and  peculiarities  that  lead  us  into  some  formerly  experienced 
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I  track  of  impressions  on  otir  ear.  The  greater  otir  suscepti- 
bility to  the  articalate  quality  that  governs  diatinctnesa  of 
meaning,  the  more  readily  shall  we  fall  upon  previous  ad- 
dresses that  correspond  in  phraseology ;  if  we  are  more  alive 
to  tone,  accent,  and  cadence,  these  qualities  will  preside  over 
the  recall  of  the  former  occaaions  when  we  were  in  the 
position  of  listeners.  In  this  way,  we  are  led  to  detect 
similarities  of  manner  and  phrase  in  different  speakers  ;  we 
hunt  out  imitation  and  plagiarism,  and  institute  comparisons 
among  various  styles  of  addi'ess.  With  regard  to  the  diver- 
sities tending  to  obstruct  the  reviving  impetus  of  likeness, 
they  may  lie  in  the  context  of  the  agreeing  phrases,  or  in  the 
other  peculiarities  not  connected  with  meaning ;  or  else  in 
the  subject  matter  and  sentiment  of  the  address.  As  in 
former  cases,  we  pronounce  the  attraction  of  similarity 
powerful  when  it  breaks  through  a  great  discordance,  and 

'  the  discordance  great  that  arrests  the  reviving  stroke  of  simi- 
larity ;  in  fact,  we  must  measure  each  force  by  the  opposition 
that  it  conquers.  If  a  verbal  likeness  has  the  effect  of 
interpolating  some  old  recollection,  in  a  subject  most  dis- 
cordant with  it,  we  pronounce  the  conditions  aiding  verbal 
similarity  to  be  highly  developed,  or  the  regard  to  the  subject 
feeble,  or  both. 

21.  Among  Sensations  of  Sight,  the  occasions  for  identi- 
fying sameness  in  diversity  correspond  with  the  wide  range 
of  the  sense.  We  can  identify  colours  in  spite  of  difference 
of  shade ;  obtaining  classes  of  blues,  of  reds,  of  yellows. 
The  existence  of  such  classes  implies  both  sameness  and 
difference;  the  class-name  being  derived  from  the  sameness, 
or  the  effect  common  to  all  the  individuals.  Wlien  a  colour 
is  intermediato  between  two  principal  colours,  as  between 
yellow  and  red.  we  may  fail  to  class  it  with  cither,  not 
being  struck  with  any  feeling  of  identity  in  the  case  ;  where- 
upon we  constitute  a  new  colour,  as  orange.  It  may  also 
happen  that,  to  one  mind,  the  colour  may  appear  as  red,  and 
to  another  yellow,  according  to  the  previous  impression  that 
it  moat  readily  revives.    Next  as  to  the  property  of  luttn: 
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a  varnished  substance,  a  glossy  fabric,  a  polished  sarfaod  i 
metal  or  stone,  a  film  of  wet,  a  clear  brook,  a  covering  of 
glass, — aU  strike  the  mind  with  a  commoo  effect  of  brill- 
iancy ;  and  if  the  power  of  similarity  is  sufBcient,  each  one 
of  these  effects  may  recall  the  others,  so  as  to  muster  in  the 
present  view  a  host  of  things,  very  difTerent  in  genentl 
appearance,  but  all  agreeing  in  a  particnlar  impression. 
Looking  at  a  brilliantly  polished  marble  chimney-piece,  one 
man  may  be  reminded  only  of  polished  stones  of  various 
kinds ;  another,  breaking  through  a  greater  shroud  of  diver- 
sity, compares  the  effect  with  metallic  polish.  Speculating 
yet  farther  on  the  kind  of  influence  exerted  on  the  mind 
by  such  effects,  a  thiid  person  brings  up  a  still  more  remote 
subject,  varnished  surfaces ;  from  these  he  may  proceed  to 
glo3,sy  silks  and  polished  leather ;  and,  by  a  stretch  still 
more  remote,  he  may  include  in  the  comparison  the  effect 
of  a  pebbly  bottom  through  a  clear  running  rivulet  But  in 
order  to  carry  an  identity  so  far  as  would  be  implied  in  tim 
series  of  objects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  should  have 
not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  common  effect  of  lustrous  brill- 
iancy,  but  also  a  notion  of  its  depending  on  a  transparent 
covering  over  a  mass  of  colour.  Such  notion,  added  to  the 
feeling  of  effect,  might  enable  one  to  break  through  the 
great  difference  between  a  marble  chimney-piece  and  a  pool 
of  water. 

In  the  combinations  of  colour  with  visible  Form  and  Size  I 
— the  optical  with  the  muscular  impressions  of  sight — ^we 
have  an  additional  scope  for  tracing  likeness  amidst  diversiQ'. 
We  identify  a  common  colour  through  all  varieties  of  objects. 
large,  small,  round,  square,  straight,  crooked,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  in  our  mind  a 
class-notion  for  every  colour — a  common  impression  of  white, 
red,  or  blue,  obtained  from  many  diverse  objects.  A> 
cording  to  our  susceptibility  to  colour,  is  the  number,  the 
depth,  and  the  permanence  of  these  common  effects ;  in 
otlier  words,  the  distinct  shades  of  colour  stored  in  our  recol- 
lection.    The  work  begun  by  Discrimination  is  completed  by 


Agreement;  both  (mictions  concurring  to  fi^rrn  abiding  itw- 
pressions  of  colours.  We  identi^  every  various  shavto  in  iho 
midst  of  diversities  of  material,  form,  siso,  and  sumnuidiitgiv. 

The  identification  and  generaliiation  of  fiirmn,  in  tho 
midst  of  every  possible  difference  in  colour  and  ditnonnionn, 
opens  up  another  vein  of  illustration.  We  identify  a  cir- 
cular outline  in  some  bodies ;  the  oval  shaiH)  in  othnm ; 
there  is  an  infinity  of  classes  determined  by  form,  innludiuK 
not  merely  the  regular  figures  of  Ooomotry,  but  all  the  n^- 
curring  shapes  in  nature  and  art — egg-shaped,  hcart-shaprd, 
pear-shaped,  vase-shaped,  cup-shaped,  lancoolatCi  fto.,  &c. 
These  comparisons  arise  out  of  identity  in  tho  attribute  n( 
form,  seen  through  diversity  in  all  other  respectii.  Mcmt  (if 
the  identifications  are  sufiiciently  easy  to  strike  any  obsc^rvnr ; 
while  instances  occasionally  arise  where  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minds  are  struck  with  the  likeness,  or  experionoe  ttio 
revival  of  the  old  upon  the  new.  Thus,  in  tho  dn8crii»tiorm 
of  botany,  the  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower  are  often  roprefliinted 
by  comparisons  that  are  far  from  apparent  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  demanding  the  familiarized  perception  of  th^  bota- 
nist In  anatomical  descriptions  there  is  mit  anfreqnmitly 
an  analogous  want  of  obvious  resemblance. 

The  case  of  mathematical  forms  and  artiflcia]  diagrams  is 
both  pecnliar  and  interesting ;  but  the  important  strokes  of 
likeness  in  diversity  that  occur  in  science,  are  rather  rnffTH 
complicate  than  the  examples  fklling  propfrly  nnder  onr 
present  h^ad  7*h«  gvMMrralization  of  the  forms  th«mselve»^ 
of  trUnc(U,  nqrMa*:,  parallelogram,  ellipse,  &c — throngh  drf- 
fl8retuv>a  of  mhjei^,  is  all  that  we  can  quote  on  the  mbje/;t  of 
tra^n^^  ^i/AiUmty  aA^>A^  our  sensatiooa  of  sight.  And  we 
may  remtirlr  I^eve,  aa  on  a  former  oecadon,  that  a  .strong  ^en« 
fiitivinuvw  V*  f*hA  other  propertiet  of  things,  that  Ia,  V>  their 
cointir^.  '1.r<w>;nt4iOf*i«,  lYiafArial,  oiies,  influences  on  the  feeling;!^. 
Ae.,  M  Xi\  ',»'*Hi4Mii»nu'*r*  v*  fhe  process  of  identifyiri^  t;he  mat,h<»- 
m(itii*jii  '!i\r.i\,  A  huminq  volcano  snggeaM  *  compari^'^n,  not 
•jvith  ';iii*.  l.:*/yrAmii  of*  the  'V^ne  in  a  book  of  Oeom«»try,  Iv^it 
witii  ;mrtyj«  '.f  /v>ntU!{ratii;n  ind  explosive  ener;jy. 
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Of  forma  not  mathematicaJ,  we  have  the  alphabet  and  the 
other  artificial  signs  and  symbols,  used  both  Ui  business 
operations  and  in  science.  In  deciphering  bad  hand-writing 
there  is  scope  for  identifying  sameness  in  diversi^.  This  is 
liku  the  case  of  obscure  articuktion  discussed  under  hearino. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  points  that  make  the  characteristic 
difference  of  each  letter,  and  an  obtuseness  to  all  the  qq- 
meaning  flourishes,  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  deciphering 
head.  In  proportion  as  a  reader  is  carried  away  by  orna- 
mental shapes,  bis  power  of  making  out  the  meaning  ia  im- 
paired. This  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  was  said  above 
respecting  the  effects  of  over-sensibility  to  oratorical  cadence. 

The  important  case  of  the  revival  of  Language,  already 
brought  up,  under  both  articulate  action  and  the  sense  of 
hearing,  comes  in  here  also,  inasmuch  as  written  language 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  is  rendered  mentally  coherent  in  tUe 
shape  of  impressions  of  sight  What  was  said  above  on  the 
resuscitation  of  past  addresses  and  sayings,  through  listening 
to  some  one  speaking,  applies  to  the  reader  of  hooka  Forms 
of  language  and  phrases  affecting  the  eye,  recall  their  similaiB 
from  the  past,  and  break  through  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
unlikeness,  so  as  to  make  present  at  the  same  time  matters 
written  at  different  places  and  occasions.  An  eye  very  much 
arrested  and  impressed  with  language  is  to  that  degree  prone 
to  such  revivals ;  but  according  as  the  written  symbols  are 
regarded  purely  as  a  medium  for  conveying  ideas  or  infor- 
mation, there  is  a  restraint  on  the  tendency  to  mere  symbolical 
identification.  We  have  here,  as  formerly,  occasion  to  note 
the  verbal  aptitude  of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  hold  taken 
of  the  things  that  are  the  subject-matter  of  language,  what- 
ever those  may  happen  to  be, — whether  science,  history, 
poetry,  business  transactions,  or  any  other.  In  the  verbal 
mind,  as  a  whole,  we  can  remark  the  following  peculiarities, — 
Ist,  The  physical  power  of  articulation  well  developed ;  this 
is  shown  in  the  easy  acquirement  of  all  the  positions  of  the 
voice  and  mouth  requisite  for  speech.  2nd,  A  good  arti- 
culate ear,  as  proved  by  the  test  of  discrimioation.     3id,  An 
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eye  for  arbitrary  visible  forms,  as  in  alphabetical  ot  written 
composition.  4tli,  General  Retentiveness,  or  power  of  con- 
tiguous adhesion  on  the  whole.  An  acquisition  so  multitu- 
dinoos  cannot  prosper  unless  the  general  power  is  well 
developed.  5th,  A  certain  enjoyment  of  the  exercises  of 
speaking,  hearing,  and  reading,  apart  &om  the  further  ends 
served  by  these  ;  this  circumstance  inspires  and  sustains  the 
exercise  of  those  lingual  functions.  To  these  positive  pecu- 
liarities, may  be  added  a  negative  aid,  namely,  comparative 
indifference  or  insensibility  to  subject-matter.  This  is  the 
only  thing  wanted  to  enable  the  Faculty  of  language  to  run 

I  hot,  as  we  occasionally  find  it  in  our  experience  of  men  and 
women. 
The  artistic  forms  are  a  class  distinct  from  both  the 
mathematical  and  the  symbolicaL  In  them  the  identity  is 
partly  in  the  literal  outline,  as  traced  upon  the  eye,  and 
partly  in  the  effect  of  it  on  the  mind,  as  an  object  of  beauty 
or  grace.  The  last  requisite,  being  the  essential  feature,  must 
rule  the  mind  in  summoning  resemblances  from  the  past 
Thus,  in  the  drapery  of  a  statue,  we  identify  some  effect  that 
we  have  formerly  been  impressed  with,  and  the  stroke  of 
similarity  brings  up  the  former  objects  to  the  recollection;  on 
which  we  find  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  literal  coincidence 
of  lines,  and  curves,  and  folds ;  but  the  Eesthetic  similarity 
has  broken  through  these  tiod  other  differences,  and  has 
reproduced  an  instructive  array  of  artistic  parallels.  A  deep 
feeling  of  literal  or  mathematical  form  would  be  repngnaut 
to  the  aims  of  the  artist 

The  identification  of  one  Scene  of  Nature  with  another 
may  present  all  degrees  of  difficulty,  according  to  the  predo- 
minance of  agreement  or  of  difference,  and  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  impressed  with  the  one  or  thn 
other.  If  the  sameness  is  in  form  and  outline — in  the 
arrangement  of  mountain,  valley,  and  river — the  reviving 
stroke  of  similarity  turns  on  the  attraction  of  the  mind  for 
unsymmetrical  shapes  and  groupings,  one  of  the  features  in 
the  catholic  susceptibility  of  the  naturalist's  mind.     If  the 
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resemblance  to  certain  other  scenes  lies  in  richness,  maasivo- 
nesE  of  colouring,  and  strength  of  conti'asts,  the  chord  to  be 
struck  is  of  a  different  kind ;  and  such  scenes  will  be  revived 
in  a  mind  alive  to  these  effects,  notwithstanding,  perhaiia, 
very  great  differences  in  the  groupings,  or  formal  arrango 
ments  of  the  component  parts. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  any  other  mixed 
objects  of  sight  or  spectacle.  When  one  drees  or  unifonn 
recalls  others ;  when  the  misc  en  si^jie  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation suggests  parallels  from  our  former  experience  in 
those  things ;  when  one  fitee  recalls  another  by  similarity  ;  or 
even  when  a  picture  revives  the  original ; — in  all  such  cases, 
the  interest,  for  our  present  theme,  hes  in  remarking  what 
are  the  agreeing  particulars,  and  what  are  the  points  of  dis- 
cord ;  whence  we  can  assign  the  quality  of  mind  that  will 
experience  the  recall  upon  any  given  attribute. 

The  General  power  of  Similarity  would  operate  alike  on 
all  kinds  of  forms  and  on  all  varieties  of  objects,  reviving 
with  equal  readiness  the  similar  in  colour  and  in  shape.  -But 
this  general  power  is  modified  by  the  acuteness  of  the  sense, 
as  well  as  by  special  education,  which  deepens  the  hold  that 
we  have  of  some  one  class  of  impressions,  and  makes  ua  all 
the  more  ready  to  fall  into  that  particular  set  Hence  it 
never  happens  that  any  individual  is  equally  prone  to  leaton 
likeness  in  colour,  in  geometrical  form,  in  cypher  and  symbol, 
and  in  cestbetic  effect. 

The  last  class  of  objects  coming  under  sensations  of  Sight 
are  visible  movements.  Among  those  agreeing  in  one  or  more 
points,  classes  are  made  up,  and  names  given  indicating  the 
agreement  The  flight  of  projectiles,  with  considerable 
disparity,  has  a  common  character.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
cii-cular  movements,  elliptic  movements,  rectilineal  move- 
ments, imiform  movements,  accelerated  movements,  rotation 
on  an  axle,  pendulums,  waves,  zig-zag  movements,  water&ll% 
explosions,  &c.  Under  all  these,  we  may  have  great  diver- 
sity in  the  range  and  the  speed,  as  well  as  in  the  thing 
moved.       The   movements   of    animals   afford   many   other 
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varieties ;  in  quadrupeds,  the  walk,  trot,  canter,  gallop, 
shamble;  in  birds,  numoroas  characteristic  modes  of  flight; 
the  darting  of  the  bat,  the  frog's  leap,  the  serpent's  undulation, 
the  crawl  of  the  sluggish  snail  By  the  stroke  of  Similarity, 
we  bring  together  in  classes  a  great  many  instances  isolated 
in  their  occurrence,  and  keep  hold  of  them  by  class-naraea. 
We  thus  geneialize  the  grand  varieties  of  swimming,  flying, 
two-footed  locomotion,  &c. ;  and,  within  each  of  these,  wo 
have  a  number  of  minor  classes  formed  on  still  closer 
likenesses.  In  the  fleiiible  and  various  action  of  a  human 
being,  we  have  characteristic  types  of  movement  and  display. 
The  gait  in  walking,  the  action  in  speaking,  the  mode  of 
performing  any  work  or  operation,  the  movements  on  the 
stage, — are  so  many  objects  that  excite  our  notice,  and  sink 
into  our  minds  as  permanent  recollections.  The  collective 
movements  of  multitudes,  either  in  orderly  array  and  disci- 
plined precision,  or  in  inorganic  tumult  and  confusion,  impress 
themselves  upon  the  view,  and  spring  up  as  memories  in 
after  times.  The  moving  life,  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
in  the  habitations  of  men,  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
still  life ;  it  contains  more  matter  of  emotion  and  excitement, 
and  is  consequently  more  dwelt  upon,  both  io  present  reality, 
and  in  idea. 

Here,  therefore,  the  force  of  similarity  has  a  wide  arena 
to  perform  in.  The  recurrence  of  sameness  in  the  midst  of 
greater  or  less  diversity  in  all  these  various  movements,  leads 
to  identification  more  or  less  easy.  We  identify  a  style  of 
acting  on  the  stage,  a  dance,  a  gait,  although  the  circum- 
stances are  very  dilTerent  from  the  examples  lying  in  the 
memory.  If  the  agreement  is  not  literal,  but  in  a  certain 
general  spirit  and  eQ'ect,  a  strong  sense  of  the  literal  will  be 
a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  i-esembling  cases  in  the  past.  If 
we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  stirring  effects  of  movement  in 
general,  we  are  not  so  likely  to  identify  the  speciol  mode: 
Movements  may  be  divided  in  a  manner  parallel  to  tbfi 
three-fold  division  of  forma ;  mai/umatiail  or  regular  move- 
ments, as  rectilinear,  circular,  elliptical,  &«.,  comprising  all 
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the  contmuOTi3  tnovementa  of  machinery,  and  all  inoi 
that  can  be  numerically  calculated  or  geometrically  traced ; 
ttpnholical  movements,  or  those  used  for  arbitrary  signs, 
sach  as  the  gesticulation  accompanying  directions,  commands, 
instruction,  and  the  like,  telegraphic  signals^  the  alphabet  of 
tiie  deaf  and  dumb,  the  characteristic  gait  and  movements 
whereby  we  discriminate  persons  and  animals ;  lastly, 
tesfhctie  movements,  or  all  those  that  touch  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  interesting  emotions.  Different  minds  are 
variously  susceptible  to  these  three  kinds,  and  identify  one 
sort  by  preference  over  the  others.  The  cesthelic  sense  leads 
to  a  revival  on  that  point  of  resemblance,  and  obstructs  tlia 
disposition  to  classify  movements  according  to  their  mathe- 
matical character,  or  their  arbitrary  meaning.  The  most 
liteml  and  disinterested  susceptibility  is  that  manifested  to  the 
symbolical  and  arbitrary,  where  neither  calculable  regularity 
nor  artistic  beauty  imparts  any  attractions.  The  signals  of 
s  telegraph,  the  motions  of  a  fugleman,  the  signs  used  in 
converse  with  the  dea^  may  be  ranked  with  cyphers  and 
alphabetic  letters :  they  give  scope  for  pure  intellectual 
identity  and  discrimination ;  they  req^uire  to  be  closely 
observed  and  literally  compared  with  those  previously 
known ;  the  differences  are  arbitrary,  and  so  are  the  agree- 
ments. Their  easy  recognition  farther  depends  on  a  good 
adhesiveness  for  visible  forms,  and  on  the  absence  of  emo- 
tiooal  preferences. 

22.  There  is  some  interest  attaching  to  the  attribut«s 
ooramoa  to  Sensations  of  Different  Senses.  Impressions, 
peaching  the  mind  through  different  avenues  of  sense,  are 
yet  found  to  have  a  sameness  in  the  mental  feeling  or  the 
emotion,  this  sameness  being  necessarily  accompanied  wiih 
the  difference  due  to  the  diverse  entries  whereby  they  reach 
the  brain.  For  example,  many  tastes  and  smells  have  the 
character  that  we  call  sweet ;  but  there  are  also  effects  od 
the  ear,  and  on  the  eye,  with  so  much  of  the  same  character, 
that  we  apply  to  them  the  same  epithet  So,  the  character 
of 'pungency 'is  common  to  sensations  of  all  the  senses ;  aad«r 
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taste,  we  have  it  ia  peppered  meats ;  in  smell,  we  have  sal 
volatile  ;  la  touch,  a  scalding  warmth  ;  in  hearing,  drum  and 
fife  mnsic ;  in  sight,  intense  illumination.  The  amount  of 
sameness  in  these  various  sensations  is  such  that  one  often 
recalls  the  others.  The  identity  has  long  since  been  struck 
in  such  instances ;  and  is  clenched  and  handed  down  by  the 
use  of  a  common  term,  as  in  the  above  case  of  '  sweetaess.' 
The  opposite  quality, "  bitter,'  primarily  applied  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  has  been  extended  tJi  the  emotions,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  or  of  remorsa  The  qua- 
lity that  we  call  'delicate'  baa  original  reference  to  Touch, 
but  through  similarity,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mode  of  sen- 
sation in  all  the  other  senses.  Comparisons  are  instituted 
between  sights  and  sounds ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the  two 
arts — music  and  painting,  is  made  int«rchangeabla  A  pic- 
ture is  said  to  have  a  certain  tone;  and  a  piece  of  music  is, 
by  a  less  common  figure,  spoken  of  as  richly  coloured.  The 
feeling  of 'warmth' is  identified  as  belonging  to  effects  that 
have  no  connexion  with  beat ;  we  bear  of  warm  colours,  and 
warm  aEfections.  Notwithstandiug  the  great  disparity  there 
is  between  an  actual  sensation  of  beat,  and  a  colour  or  a 
tender  afiection,  there  is  a  degree  of  sameness  sufficient  to 
break  through  the  discordance  in  other  respects,  and  to  cause 
the  stroke  of  identification.  The  designation  of  one  class 
of  sensations  as  pains,  and  of  another  as  pleasures,  is  also 
the  identifying  of  a  common  character  in  the  midst  of  great 
diversity ;  but  those  qualities  are  usually  so  well  marked  in 
the  mind,  being,  in  fact,  the  prime  movers  of  our  actioos,  that 
no  amount  of  diversity  cau  prevent  us  from  recognizing 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  indeed,  a  pain  not  identified  as 
such,  that  is,  not  recalling  our  former  painful  experiences, 
would  really  be  no  pain. 

These  generalizations  among  the  feelings  of  our  different 
seoseB  teach  as  the  existence  of  common  mental  efiecta 
arising  out  of  very  different  outward  causes,  and  are,  in  fact, 
BD  many  discoveries  regarding  our  meutal  nature.  They  also 
serve  as  illustrations,  one  of  another,  in  our  descriptions  of 
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feelings,  whether  in  the  common  conversation  of  society,  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  poetic  delineation,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
science,  as  in  the  delineations  of  the  Senses  attempted  to  be 
given  in  this  work.  If  we  are  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
others  some  state  of  feeling  such  as  they  have  not  expe- 
rienced, we  bring  before  their  view  an  identical  or  parallel 
state  that  they  have  experienced ;  and  therefore  we  require 
to  possess,  through  the  identifying  action  of  similarity,  a 
store  of  such  likenesses.  This  is  a  frequently  occurring 
attempt  in  poetry,  one  of  whose  objects  it  is  to  prbduce  new 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  illustration  of  the  feel- 
ing roused  in  the  mind  of  Antonio  by  music  is  effected  by 
a  complicated  reference  to  the  other  senses. 

Oh,  it  came  over  me 
Like  the  sweet  south  upon  a  bank  of  violets^ 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

CONTIGUOUS  AGGREGATES.— CONJUNCTIONa 

23.  Under  Contiguity,  we  had  to  notice  the  aggregation 
of  impressions  derived  from  many  different  sources,  through 
the  circumstance  of  their  proximity,  or  their  striking  the 
mind  at  the  same  tima  I  exemplified  the  association  of 
Feelings  of  Movement  and  Sensations  with  one  another,  in 
the  notions  that  external  objects  create  within  us,  as  in  the 
complex  idea  of  an  apple,  or  a  ring.  I  remarked,  further, 
that  in  many  objects  the  mental  impression  overflows  the 
immediate  sensible  impression,  as  in  the  whole  class  of  Tools, 
with  which  are  associated  uses,  that  is,  actions  and  reactions 
upon  other  bodies.  In  the  more  profound  knowledge  of 
natural  things  furnished  by  experimental  science,  there  are 
similar  aggregates  of  associated  impressions ;  as  the  chemist's 
idea  of  sulphur. 

Now,  wherever  there  is  much  variety  or  complicacy  in 
the  impressions  of  outward  things,  there  is  room  for  the 
detection  of  likenesses  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  An  object 
acts  upon  four  different  senses ;  the  effect  on  one  sense  is 
identical  with  an  effect  formerly  felt,  but  the  collateral  effects 
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on  the  three  other  senses  are  quite  diiferent  I  take  in  my 
hand  a  ball  of  glaes  ;  to  the  touch,  it  is  the  same  as  a  ball  of 
polished  stone,  and  might  recall  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
ball  if  I  had  chanced  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of 
one ;  but  when  I  look  at  it,  and  hear  the  ring  that  it  makes  on 
being  struck,  the  disparity  is  notable  in  both  points,  and 
would  probably  prevent  my  getting  upon  the  old  track  of  the 
marble  specimen.  The  raoat  impressive  feature  of  the  object 
being  its  brilliant  effect  on  the  eye,  this  would  have  every 
chance  to  rule  the  identifying  operation,  and  prevent  me  from 
recalling  an  object  entirely  destitute  of  this  peculiarity. 
There  might,  however,  be  circumstances  to  cany  ray  attention 
oflf  from  this  effect,  in  which  case  the  round  smooth  touch 
might  start  forth  to  the  dignity  of  striking;  the  recall 

In  the  popular  clossiGcations  made  among  familiar  objects, 
the  identifying  process  is  seen  habitually  at  work.  Looking 
out  on  the  landscape,  we  observe  an  elevation  of  the  ground,  or 
an  ascent  from  the  ordinary  level  to  a  high  point  or  peak ;  we 
note  this  appearance  repeated  under  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
and  in  diflereut  situations ;  we  are  not  prevented  by  the 
disparity  from  recognizing  the  sameness ;  and  every  new 
individual,  by  similarity,  re-instatea  the  old.  We  thus  bring 
together  in  the  mind  an  array  ot  objects  widely  scattered  in 
nature ;  we  give  them  a  common  name,  mountain  ;  we  predi- 
cate of  each  new  example  the  peculiarities  that  we  have 
found  attaching  to  the  previous ;  we  then  know,  without  a 
trial,  that  if  wo  were  to  ascend  any  one,  we  should  experience 
a  wide  prospect,  a  diminishing  temperature,  and  an  altered 
vegetation. 

In  the  same  way.  and  with  similar  consequencea,  do  wa 
classify  numerous  other  groups  of  natural  objects ; — citiefl, 
seas,  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  cultivated  fields,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  Ac.  Natural  History  improves  upon  the  popular 
classifications ;  it  both  searches  the  globe  for  materials,  and 
subjects  them  to  careful  comparison.  The  progress  of  Natural 
Histoty  knowledge  has  been  partly  in  the  number  of  objects 
■  discovered,  but  partly  also  in  the  transition  from  superficial  to 
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deep  identities.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  animals 
classified  accordinf^  to  the  element  they  inhabited  ;  one  class 
dwelling  on  the  land,  another  in  the  sea,  a  third  in  the  air  : 
this  point  of  identity  being  so  prominent  and  forcible  that  it 
aiTested  every  one's  attention.  Each  of  these  classes  could 
be  subdivided  by  forming  minor  groups  on  still  closer  re- 
semblances ;  thus,  we  should  have,  on  the  £arth,  bipeds, 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  &c.,  each  of  these  groups  being  the 
assemblage  of  a  number  of  individuals  recalled  to  the  view 
by  special  identities.  So  in  the  Air,  the  insect  multitade 
would  be  readily  marked  off  from  the  feathered  tnbea  It 
was  not  difficult  to  form  classes  such  as  these.  But,  more 
profound  enquiry  has  developed  features  of  identification 
carrying  with  them  a  greater  amount  of  agreement,  and  on 
points  of  more  value  as  knowledge,  than  in  those  ancient 
groupings.  Birds  are  now  identified,  not  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  flying  in  the  air,  but  on  the  fact  of  their  bringing 
forth  theii'  young  in  the  egg,  by  their  feathered  structure, 
their  warm-blooded  circulation,  &c.  Instead  of  the  old  group 
of  quadrupeds  or  animals  walking  on  all  fours,  we  have  the 
class  mammalia  (which  suckle  their  young),  including  both 
man  and  quadrupeds,  and  certain  animals  of  the  sea  and  the 
air. 

24  The  operation  of  Similarity  in  such  classifyings  and 
re-classifyings  as  the  above,  has  a  very  high  interest ;  it  sets 
forth  the  workings  of  genius,  and  the  history  of  science,  and 
of  the  human  mind.  The  reader  has  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared for  fully  carrying  out  this  explanation.  It  is  neceasaiy 
first  to  dwell  upon  less  complicated  instances.  I  might  follow 
the  order  adopted  in  developing  the  Law  of  Contiguity,  and 
specify  instances  of  the  aggregation  of  impressions  of  the 
various  senses — the  Organic  sensibility  with  Taste,  Smell, 
Touch,  Hearing,  or  Sight ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  hold 
of  many  cases  of  identity  in  diversity  among  such  aggregates. 
Things  aGTecting  the  palate  alike  may  yet  be  very  different  to 
the  touch  and  the  sight,  as  in  the  different  varieties  of  the 
same  alimentary  substances, — bread,  butter,  flesh,  &c    Objects 
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that  are  identical  to  the  eye  may  yet  differ  to  the  taste  and 
the  smell,  as  water,  alcohol,  and  white  vinegar.  We  make  a 
class  founded  on  the  common  peculiarity,  and  give  a  designa- 
tion implying  that,  and  no  more.  If,  however,  the  taste  or 
smell  is  the  point  we  are  bont  on  studying,  we  do  not  paaa 
from  vinegar  to  water,   but   to   other  sour  bodies,   as   the 

I  common  acids. 

25.  Without  punning  farther  the  instances  of  aggregate 

I   impreaaions  on  a  plotality  of  senses,  let  us  next  advert  to 

'  the  compounds  of  Sense  and  Association.  Tools,  implements, 
machinery,  and  all  objects  of  practical  utility,  make  s  class 

i  that  may  stand  first  in  exemplifying  this  aggregation.  A 
knife,  for  example,  is  not  simply  an  object  of  the  senses  ;  it 
s  this  and  something  more.     Along  with  the  sensation  that 

'  it  produces  on  the  touch  and  the  sight,  there  is  an  associated 
impression  of  its  use,  or  of  the  cutting  operation :  and  we 

I  are  almost  unable  to  regard  it  apart  from  this  other  circum- 

I  stance.  The  appearance  of  a  knife  lying  on  the  table  ia  not 
the  whole  knife  :  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  hand  while  we 

'  feel  ita  form  and  dimenfiions.  coupling  sight  and  touch,  is  not 
the  whole  knife ;  they  are  at  best  but  signs  or  suggestive 
particulars  that  revive  in  the  mind,  by  association,  the  full 
notion  of  the  object  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  complication 
of  sense  and  intellect,  of  impressions  made  by  an  actual 
object,  with  ideal  or  associated  impressions,  arising  from 
previous  junctures  when  we  have  seen  it  put  to  its  use. 
In  this  association  of  sensible  appearance  with  use, — the 
last  being  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  reality,  and  therefore 
for  the  most  part  an  idea,  or  a  potentiality, — we  have 
abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  tracing  likeness  yoked 
with  unlikeness.  We  may  have  similarity  in  form  with 
diversity  of  use,  and  similarity  of  use  with  diversity  of  form. 
A  rope  suggests  otier  ropes  and  oords,  if  we  look  to  the 
appearance ;  but  looking  to  the  um,  it  may  suggest  an  iron 
cable,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  hand,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appearance,  the 
■u^estion  turns  on  what  nnswets  a  common  eud.     If  we  are 
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very  much  attracted  by  sensible  appearances,  there 
the  more  cUfBculty  in  recalling  things  that  agree  only  in  the 
uae ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  profoundly  sensitive  to  the 
one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the  peculiarities  not 
essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  revive  past  objects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one 
present,  although  diverse  in  all  other  circumstances.  We 
become  obhvious  to  the  difference  between  a  horse,  a  steam- 
engine,  and  a  waterfall,  when  our  minds  are  engrossed  with 
the  one  circuniatance  of  moving  power.  The  diversity  in 
these  had  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  the  effect  of  keeping 
back  their  first  identification ;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identification  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible,  A  strong 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mecha- 
nical force,  and  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  things  themselves,  must  conspire  with  the  intellectual 
energy  of  resuscitation  hy  similars,  in  order  to  summon 
together  in  the  view  three  structures  so  different.  We  can 
see,  by  an  instance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  eiustiog 
machinery  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  mechanical  inventor. 
When  it  first  occurred  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  moving  watet 
had  a  property  identical  with  human  or  brute  force,  namely, 
the  property  of  setting  other  masses  in  motion,  overcoming 
inertia  and  resistance, — when  the  sight  of  the  stream  suggested 
through  this  point  of  likeness  the  power  of  the  animal, — a  new 
addition  was  made  fo  the  class  of  prime  movers,  and  when 
circumstances  permitted,  this  power  could  become  a  substi- 
tute for  the  others.  It  may  seem  to  the  modem  understand- 
ing, familiar  with  water  wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  the 
similarity  here  was  an  extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  put 
ourselves  back  into  an  early  state  of  mind,  when  nmning 
water  affected  the  mind  by  its  brilliancy,  its  roar,  and  irregular 
devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  identify  this  with 
animal  muscular  energy  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  effect. 
Doubtless  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  cooati- 
tution  to  the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal 
a,  great  streteh  of  identifying  intellect,  such  a  companson 
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would  then  be  possible.  We  may  pursue  the  same  example 
ene  stage  further,  and  come  to  the  discovery  of  ateam  power, 
or  the  identification  of  expanding  vapour  with  the  previously 
known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  the  common  eye,  for 
ages,  vapour  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky ;  or  as  a 
hissing  noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  with  the  formation  of 
a  fo^y  curling  cloud  at  a  few  inches'  distance.  The 
forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  kettle  may  also  have  been  occa- 
eionally  observed.  But  how  long  was  it,  ere  any  one  was 
struck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a  blast 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  animal  muscle  ? 
The  discordance  was  too-  great  to  be  broken  through  by  such 
a  faint  and  limited  amount  of  likeness.  In  one  miud, 
however,  the  identification  did  take  place,  and  was  followed 
out  into  its  consequences.  The  likeness  had  occurred  to 
other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  results.  Such 
minds  must  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished 
above  the  millions  of  mankind ;  and  we  are  now  endea^ 
vouring  to  give  the  explanation  of  their  superiority.  The 
intellectual  character  of  Watt  contained  all  the  elements 
preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  in  such  a  case  ; — 
a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  education,  to  the 
tnechamcal  properties  of  bodies ;  ample  previous  knowledge 
or  familiarity ;  and  indifference  to  the  superficial  and  sensa- 
tional effects  of  things.  It  is  not  only  possible,  however, 
but  exceedingly  probable,  that  many  men  possessed  all  these 
accomplishments  ;  they  are  of  a  kind  not  transcending 
common  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  attach  to  a 
mechanical  education  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  fhat 
the  discovery  was  not  sooner  made,  supposes  that  something 
farther,  and  not  of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary  :  and 
this  additional  endowment  appears  to  be  the  identifying 
power  of  Similarity  Ju  general ;  the  tendency  to  detect 
likeness  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  disguise.  This  suppfK 
BitioD  accounts  for  the  fact ;  and  is  consistent  with  the 
known  intellectual  character  of  the  inventor  of  the  stcam- 
engina 
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26.  Let  us  next  consider  Natural  Objects,  as  seen  h^ 
eye  of  the  naturalist,  with  a  view  to  catalogue  and  exhaust 
all  their  properties  and  relations.  The  Mineral,  Vegetable, 
and  Animal  Kingdoms,  as  objects  of  intellectual  curiosity 
and  rational  explanation,  present,  in  each  of  their  indtvidaal 
specimens,  that  mixture  of  the  sensible  present  with  tho 
associated  absent,  above  exemplified  in  the  class  of  tools 
or  machinery.  Each  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  is  a  bundle 
of  impressions,  of  which  the  whole  cannot  be  made  present 
to  the  sense  at  one  time ;  there  being  a  series  of  actions  upon 
other  individuals  to  be  included  in  the  conception,  and  these 
usually  held  together  with  the  assistance  of  language.  The 
complication  thus  presented  is  a  degree  beyond  the  pre- 
ceding group.  In  Mineral  bodies,  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  many  attributes  in  each  individual,  some  sensible,  others 
experimental ;  and  it  is  under  the  estranging  influence  of 
much  divei-aity  that  all  the  classes  have  been  formed.  Thus, 
to  take  the  Metals.  Some  of  these  have  a  very  large  extent 
of  sameness,  aa  tin,  zinc,  silver,  and  lead ;  so,  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  gold  and  copper,  between  iron  and 
manganese.  But  when  we  come  to  mercury,  a  striking  point 
of  diversity  starts  forth ;  namely,  the  liquid  form.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  diversity,  leatding  the  mind  away  to  water  and 
liquids  of  every  kind,  would  prevent  the  rise  of  metals  to  the 
view,  but  for  the  strong  effect  of  the  two  qualities — lustre 
and  weight  or  specific  gravity,  which,  acting  by  themselveg, 
could  suggest  by  similarity  only  such  substances  as  silver, 
lead,  tin,  &c.  This  concurrence  of  two  striking  points  of 
sameness,  overpowers  the  diverting  infiuence  of  the  liquid 
state,  and  brings  mercury  to  the  mind's  eye  side  by  side 
with  the  metals.  But  these  bodies  have  been  identified  with 
others  in  the  midst  of  sttll  greater  discordance.  When  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  suggested  that  metallic  substances  are 
locked  up  in  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  the  identification  in  his 
mind  proceeded  upou  resemblances  purely  intellectual ;  that 
is  to  say,  making  no  appeal  to  the  senses,  bat  arrived  at 
through  indirect  signs,  and  represented  to  the  mind  by  teoh- 
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nical  ajmbola  He  foiiud  a  class  of  bodies  that  had  a  close 
agreement  with  one  another,  and  were  termed  salts  ;  he  saw 
that  some  of  these  consisted  of  au  acid  and  the  oxide  of  a 
Bielal, — as  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver ;  others  consisted 
of  an  acid  and  a  substance  called  an  alkali, — as  sulphate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash.  Here  there  were  a  number  of  bodies 
brought  together  in  the  mind  by  general  agreement ;  an  oxide 
of  a  metal  in  these  bodies  suggested  by  similarity  of  function 
an  alkaline  substance,  both  having  the  property  of  neutml- 
izing  an  acid  and  forming  a  salt ;  it  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, not  to  class  together  in  one  group  all  substances  having 
this  property,  which  was  done  before  the  time  of  Davy,  under 
tlie  name  bases.  He,  then,  by  a  bold  venture,  asserted  that 
this  common  property  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  making  salts, 
grows  out  of  a  still  closer  identity  of  character,  namely,  a 
comnioQ  composition ;  in  other  words,  that  the  alkalies  are 
oxides  of  meials  too,  and  that  therefore  all  the  bases  contain  a 
metal  and  oxygea  On  putting  the  snggestiou  to  the  proof,  it 
was  found  to  hold  good ;  lustrous  metallic  substances  were 
actually  separated  from  soda,  potash,  &c. ;  and  the  identity 
made  good  to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  But  to 
trace  identities  of  this  nature,  a  highly  intellectual  concep- 
tion is  required  to  intervene  ;  salts  had  to  be  considered,  not 
as  appealing  to  the  touch,  the  taste,  and  the  sight,  but  as 
compounded  of  ingredients  represented  to  the  mind  by  names, 
figures,  and  symbols.  Had  copperas  been  known  only  as  it 
appears  in  a  drysalter's  store,  no  such  identifications  could 
have  grown  out  of  ita  comparison  with  other  salts.  It  be- 
hoved to  be  known  as  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  oxide 
of  iron,  or  symbolically  as  S  0*  -t-  Fe  0,  in  order  to  see  an 
analogy  between  it  and  Glauber's  salts,  similarly  represented, 
S  0*  -H  Soda.  The  scientific  identities  proceed  on  scientifio 
toncvptitma,  that  is  to  say,  on  artificial  ways  of  expressing,  by 
names,  numbers,  and  symbols,  the  facts  that  experiment 
brings  to  light  The  same  research  led  to  a  stroke  of  identi- 
fication that  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  namely,  of  hydrogen  gas  with  the  metals, — a  gas  with 
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Hydrogen  occurs  in  connexions  that  suggest  a  metal  by  the 
force  of  similarity,  as  by  ita  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
entering  into  still  higher  compounds  esactly  as  the  metals 
do.  The  repugnance  between  the  physical  or  more  sensible 
properties  of  hydrogen  (gaseous  form  and  lightness)  and  the 
properties  of  the  metals,  kept  back  for  a  time,  but  did  not  ia 
the  end  prevent,  an  identification  on  the  property  of  com- 
bining  chemically  in  the  same  manner  as  these.  And  in  the 
artificial  representations  of  chemical  formnlse,  the  identity  is 
anch  as  to  strike  the  mind  very  readily ;  but  this  representa- 
tion was  itself  consequent  on  the  recognition  of  similarity  of 
function  in  the  two  cases.  An  acid  is  now  represented  chemi- 
cally in  the  same  form  as  a  salt,  hydrogen  standing  in  the  acid 
for  the  metal  in  the  salt.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  fi^  0,  S  O*,  the 
sulphate  of  iron  Fe  0,  S  0*. 

27.  To  pass  from  the  mineral  world  to  the  Vegetabla 
Plants  may  be  identified  on  many  different  points,  and  the 
same  plant  falls  into  different  groups  of  associates  according 
to  the  feature  that  predominates  in  the  mind,  and  determines 
the  stroke  of  recaJL  What  in  the  end  has  turned  out  the 
most  valuable  classification,  has  often  repelled  at  the  outset  by 
obtrusive  dissimilarities.  In  the  first  Classification  of  plants, 
the  Trees  of  the  forest  would  be  gi-onped  together,  owing  to 
easy  identification  through  their  prominent  and  impoaing 
points  of  likeness.  The  Shrubs  would  make  another  class 
identified  by  the  same  superficial  likeness.  The  apparently 
insignificant  and  artificial  identifications  made  by  Linneeas 
would  be  repellent  to  a  common  eye,  and  could  spring  only 
from  minute  dissection  of  the  structure,  bringing  out  features 
of  identity  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  efloreacence.  The 
LinuEean  classification  was  properly  a  fetch  of  identity  in  the 
midst  of  the  widest  discordance  ;  and  the  mental  preparation 
for  gaining  this  triumph  of  identification,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  was  a  shutting  of  the  eye  to  the  bold  features 
that  held  all  other  minds  captive,  and  a  devoted  study  of 
the  minute  and  concealed  structure.     Also,  the  identifying 
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reach  of  similarity  in  such  a  mind  most  have  been  of  a  high 
order,  to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  mode  of  looking  at 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  to  break  down  all  the  old  classi- 
fications, and  compel  the  adoption  of  others  entirely  at 
variance  with  theoL 

The  vegetable  world  presents  us  with  another  example 

of  pure  attraction  of  Similarity.     The  analogy  of  the  flower 

to  the  whole  plant,  first  struck  the  mind  of  the  poet  Goethe, 

and   was   considered   by   botanists   a  luminous   suggestion. 

Be  saw,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  round  a  stem,  the 

analogue  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  the 

flower,    notwithstanding    very    great   diversity    of   general 

Bppeamnca     So,  in  the  leaf,  Oken  identified  the  plant.     The 

branchings  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of 

I   the   entire   vegetable,   with  its   parent  stem,  branches,  and 

I  nunifications.     In  the  first  suggestion  of  these  identities,  we 

I  have  notable   cases  of  the  stroke  of  similarity   through  a 

dense  medium   of    diversity.      Such    identifications   (when 

proved  to  be  genuine  and  not  merely  apparent  or  fanciful), 

east  new  lights  over  a  subject ;  simplifying  what  ia  complex, 

'  and  giving  a  clue  to  what  seemed  a  labyrinth. 

23.  Our  next  examples  are  from  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
In  the  classification  of  animals,  we  find  the  stroke  of  identity 
falling  first  upon  one  class  of  attributes,  as  in  the  divisions 
into  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes ;  a  minuter  examination 
paves  the  way  For  a  deeper  resemblance  ;  certain  animals 
inhabiting  the  sea  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  fishes — 
as  the  whole,  seal,  and  porpoise ;  and  certain  others  that  fly 
in  the  air  (the  hata  for  example)  are  excluded  from  the  class 
of  birda  Tliis  new  classification,  like  the  reform  of  Linnieus 
in  the  Vegetable  world,  proceeded  on  an  investigation  of 
structure,  and  a  disregard  of  the  startling  differences  that 
arrest  the  common  eye.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  com- 
parative anatomists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  fixed  for  J 
ever  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  language  expressing  the  i 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Numerous  interesting  comparisons  have  been  discovered 
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between  the  different  parts  of  animalB  taken  individnallj. 
These  have  been  termed  homologies.  One  of  the  first  sugges- 
tions is  attribated  to  the  fertile  analogical  brain  of  Oken. 
Walking  one  day  in  a  forest,  he  came  upon  the  bleached 
skull  of  a  deer.  He  took  it  up,  and  was  eTamining  its 
Anatomical  arrangement,  when  there  flashed  upon  his  mind 
an  original  identity.  The  skull,  he  said,  was  four  vertebrse ; 
in  bd,  the  head  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  back 
bone,  but  so  expanded  and  distorted  as  to  throw  a  deep 
disguise  over  the  fundamental  sameness  of  structure.  That 
disguise  was  now  shot  through,  by  a  powerful  fetch  of 
similarity,  in  a  mind  prepared  by  previous  knowledge  for 
discovering  such  likenessea  Oken  was  evidently  a  man 
that  sat  loose  to  the  existing  identifications  of  things.  He 
had,  moreover,  a  large  endowment  of  general  Similarity.  It 
appears  farther  that  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  recurrence^  or  repetition,  of 
the  same  structure  and  the  same  plan  of  working,  in  many 
various  forms  and  in  the  most  widely  separated  regiona 
His  convictions  on  this  point  went  fetr  beyond  the  reality,  as 
we  may  see  from  his  writings ;  for  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  analogies  that  he  sets  forth  in  his  one  work  'Physio- 
philosophy,'  there  are  probably  not  twenty  that  are  sound. 
The  intellectual  force  of  similarity  in  him  was  under  no 
check  or  control  He  never  took  any  steps  to  prove  the 
reality  of  a  supposed  identification.  The  identifying  stroke 
of  similarity,  bringing  together,  for  the  first  time,  things  that 
had  previously  been  looked  at  in  totally  different  connexions, 
is  the  first  step  in  a  discovery,  but  only  the  first  step.  It 
has  to  be  followed  up  by  the  labour  of  comparing  minutely  all 
the  different  things  whose  resemblance  is  implied  in  the  iden- 
tification, and  only  after  this  examination  is  complete,  and  the 
result  satisfiEu^tory,  is  the  discovery  realized  Hence  the  re- 
mark, '  he  discovers  that  proves.'  Honour  belongs  to  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  discovery,  if  that  suggestion  was  the  means 
of  setting  some  one  to  work  to  verify  it,  but  the  world  must 
ever  look  upon  this  last  operation  as  the  crowning  exploit 
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The  homologies  of  the  skeleton  imply  a  wide  range  o( 
similftritiea,  sought  out  through  the  thickest  concealment  of 
diversity.  The  identity  of  structure  of  all  auimals  of  the 
vertebrate  class, — mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  the 
correspondence  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  man,  the  fore  leg  of 
the  quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  the  anterior  fin  of 
the  fish, — implies  a  very  great  insight  info  structure,  and  a 
power  of  setting  aside  first  appearances.  The  resemblance  of 
the  segments  of  the  same  skeleton,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  constitutes  the  serial  homology, 
which  is  the  working  out  of  Oken's  fetch  on  the  skull  of  the 
deer.  The  discovery  of  these  homologies  represents  the 
struggles  of  the  humao  intellect  with  the  perplexity  of  the 
world.  In  the  explanation  of  nature,  first  tbaughts  are 
seldom  correct.  The  superficial  resemblances  bring  together 
things  that  have  no  deep  community  of  structure,  and  hence 
DO  knowledge  is  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  com- 
parison of  a  salmon  with  a  seal  can  only  mislead ;  the  com- 
parison of  a  seal  with  a  whale  may  improve  our  knowledge 
of  both.  'When  a  superficial  likeneas  in  two  objects, — a 
sameness  in  some  one  prominent  feature — is  the  sign  of  a 
deep  likeness,  or  a  sameness  in  many  other  features,  all  of 
great  importance,  we  can  apply  to  the  second  the  whole  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  first ;  that  is,  by 
studying  one  we  are  master  of  the  two,  and  thus  economize 
our  labour.  If  I  find  out  that  a  bat  Is  not  a  bird,  but  one  of 
the  mammalia,  I  instantly  transfer  to  it  all  that  I  know  of 
the  common  charactors  of  the  mammalia  :  but  if  I  identify  a 
bat  with  an  owl  I  gain  nothing,  for  the  likeness  between  the 
two  (their  nocturnal  habits)  is  superficial  or  isolated,  it  does 
not  imply  a  number  of  other  likenesses,  and  the  comparison 
is  therefore  unprofitable.  The  progress  of  real  discovery 
consists  in  seizing  these  pervading  resemblances,  and  in 
passing  by  the  others.  Ofleu  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  real  sameness,  there  is  the  least  apparent  sam^ 
nesa  ;  which  only  shows  that  the  vulgar  eye  ia  eatisfied  witl) 
■  very  superficial  glance  at  thintu. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  SUCCESSION. 

29.  Under  Contiguity,  we  have  classified  and  illastrated 
the  different  kinds  of  succession  prevailing  around  us.  Some 
are  Cyclic  or  periodic,  as  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  the 
heavenly  appearances  generally ;  the  tides,  the  winds,  the 
revolution  of  machinery,  the  routine  of  life.  Others  are 
successions  of  Evolution,  as  in  the  growth  of  living  beings^ 
and  the  constructions  of  human  industry.  Many  are  charac- 
terized by  Effect,  or  the  production  of  some  telling  sensation, 
or  sudden  change,  as  a  blow,  an  explosion,  a  burst  of  music, 
a  dramatic  scene.  Apart  from  these  salient  manifestationa, 
we  have  the  more  comprehensive  successions  in  scientific 
cause  and  effect  Lastly,  History  at  large  is  a  grand  ensemhU 
of  succession,  whose  aspects  are  innumerable 

The  identifications  traced  among  these  varieties  of  se- 
quence, and  held  together  by  the  use  of  language,  as  the 
common  estate  of  civilized  men,  have  vastly  enlarged  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  and  the  compass  of  human  power, 
besides  yielding  much  refined  gratification.  They  fall  under 
two  great  divisions,  the  Real  and  the  Illustrative ;  the  one 
implying  an  identity  in  the  actual  subject  or  intrinsic  quality 
of  the  sequence,  the  other  implying  a  sameness  in  some  mode 
or  aspect  of  it  Of  the  first  class  are  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical identities ;  the  second  are  those  that  serve  as  a  medium 
either  of  intellectual  comprehension,  or  of  artistic  adorn- 
ment When  we  term  certain  atmospheric  movements  aerial 
tides,  thereby  identifying  them  with  the  tides  of  the  ocean, 
the  comparison  is  strict  and  scientific,  for  both  phenomena 
are  caused  by  one  and  the  same  natural  power,  namely, 
gravitation ;  but  when  we  speak  of  '  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,'  the  identity  is  not  real,  but  merely  illustrative,  through 
a  certain  similarity  of  phase  or  aspect ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  prosperity  has  no  dependence  upon  gravitation,  it 
grows  out  of  quite  another  class  of  natural  impulses. 

30.  The  illustrative  comparisons,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  phenomena  of  succession ;  they  occur  equally  among 
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tlie  objects  brought  in  under  the  previous  head,  namely, 
Biwregates,  conjunctions,  or  appearances  of  alill  life.  On  this 
account  I  prefer  to  treat  Illustration  as  a  separate  subject, 
and  under  the  present  head.  Successions,  I  shall  merely  cite 
a  few  examples  of  the  identification  of  likenesses  considered 
Bs  real,  or  believed  to  be  real.  And  to  commence  with  se- 
quences that  are  periodic  or  Cyclic : — the  revolutions  of  the 
year  are  too  much  alike  to  present  a  case  of  difficult  identifi- 
cation, on  which  alone  any  interest  hinges.  In  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  there  is  one  point  of  similarity  that 
might  for  a  long  time  escape  observation,  in  consequence  of 
accompanying  dissimilarities,  namely,  that  in  the  same  place 
the  stars  all  rise  constantly  at  the  same  angle,  the  angle  bf^ing 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  at  latitude  60°  the  angle  is  30^, 
at  latitude  50°  it  is  40°.  Now,  there  are  two  disguising 
difTerences  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  various  stars ;  one 
relating  to  the  height  they  reach  when  at  their  highest,  and 
the  other  relating  to  the  time  of  rising,  which  last  element 
differs  for  the  same  star  throughout  the  year.  It  takes  a 
steady  glance,  a  ready  appreciation  of  mathematical  elements 
(such  as  this  of  the  angle  of  rising),  and  a  considerable  reach 
of  the  idi^ntilying  faculty,  to  seize  a  community  of  this  kind, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  and  variegated  scene.  An  absence 
of  poetic  feeling  would  be  an  indispensable  requisite. 

In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  seen  in  temperate  and  cold 
countries,  men  soon  attain  to  the  geaeraUzatiou  of  alternating 
life  and  death,  in  the  cycle  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
boundless  variety  and  diversity  of  vegetable  nature,  this  fact, 
of  summer  growth  and  autumnal  fading,  is  too  prominent  to 
be  disguised  by  the  distinctions  between  a  garden  flower  and 
a  forest  oak.  It  would  consequently  be  one  of  the  earliest 
generalizations  of  the  human  race  living  out  of  the  tropica 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  alternation  of  waking 
and  sleeping,  as  a  fact  of  animal  life  in  general  The  identi- 
fication of  the  daily  repose  of  men  and  animals  generally  with 
the  hybernation  of  some  species,  would  be  less  obvious,  bat 
by  no  means  difBcult  to  observant  men ;  unless,  indeed,  an 
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artiScial  obstroction  were  created  by  the  compariaoii 
death,  or  with  the  winter  of  vegetation,  having  already  gut 
possession  of  men's  minda. 

The  generalization  of  the  planets,  or  the  tracing  of  a  com- 
mon character,  in  spite  of  accompanjTUg  dissimilarity,  among 
these  wandering  bodies,  would  be  interesting  to  foUow,  if  we 
conld  now  recover  the  history  of  the  process.  The  discovery 
of  the  common  fact  of  their  circling  round  the  entire  heavens, 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  planets.  Mer- 
cury and  Venus ;  men's  minds  would  in  their  case  be  carried 
away  with  the  more  limited  circumstances  of  their  attending 
on  the  sun,  and  their  appearing  as  morning  and  as  evening 
stars. 

The  successions  of  Evolution  are  exemplified  chiefly  in 
the  growth  of  living  beings.  Each  plant  and  animal,  in  the 
course  of  its  existence,  presents  to  our  observation  a  number 
of  successive  phases.  The  great  salient  facte  of  birth  and 
death  are  an  easy  conquest  to  the  identifying  facul^.  Special 
modes  of  growth  can  be  traced  among  limited  groups,  whicli 
are  thereupon  formed  into  classes ;  as  in  animals,  the  Ovipar- 
ous and  the  Viviparous.  The  successions  of  insect  life  are 
more  complicated.  Close  observation  of  individuals  is  neces- 
E;iry  to  strike  out  these  identities ;  so  is  the  absence  of  vulgar 
^^'onde^ment,  poetic  illusion,  and  strong  prepossessions.  The 
physiological  department  called  Embryology,  includes  the 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  evolutions  of  animals,  and  is  very 
much  dependent  upon  identifying  the  modes  of  growth  o! 
creatures  considembly  different  from  one  another,  as  the 
chicken  and  the  infant  The  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  to 
prove  that  an  apparent  identity  is  real ;  so  that  what  is 
known  of  the  one  member  of  the  comparison  may,  with 
absolute  certainty,  be  believed  of  the  other.  Whereas  in 
other  instances  the  discovery  is  difficult,  but  the  proof  easy  ; 
in  this  the  discovery  is  easy,  and  the  proof  difficult.  As  to  tha 
means  employed  in  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  an  identity 
seen  by  the  intellectual  glance  of  similarity,  or  the  lo^  of  the 
case,  we  are  not  at  present  concerning  ourselves. 
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it.  The  Successions  raaking  up  Human  Hiatory  ofTer 
abundant  inBtances  of  Similarity.  Nowhere  are  comparisons, 
good  and  bad,  mote  abundantly  struck.  Plutarch  is  not  the 
only  writer  that  has  set  to  work  expressly  to  construct 
historical  parallels.*  In  the  situations  arising  in  public 
afTairSj  in  the  problems  that  have  to  be  solved,  in  the  issues 
of  critical  periods,  and  in  the  catastrophes  that  have  over- 
whelmed empires,  the  intellect  of  enquiring  and  observing 
men  finds  numerous  identities.  Sometimes  we  compare  the 
past  with  the  present,  sometimes  one  past  epoch  with  another. 
And  such  comparisons  are  seldom  barren  efforts  of  the 
identifying  faculty ;  they  are  usually  employed  for  some  end 
of  mutual  Illustration,  or  in  order  to  infer  in  the  one  all  the 
good  or  bad  features  belonging  to  the  other.  The  rise  of  the 
British  empire  is  compared,  by  one  class  of  minds,  to  the 
history  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity  ;  the  object  of  the 
comparison  being  to  carry  out  the  analogy  to  the  fall  length 
of  anticipating  for  Britain  a  similar  course  of  decay.  The 
parallelisms  that  set  forth  popular  government,  as  conducting 
to  anarchy  and  ending  in  military  despotism,  have  been 
repealed  ad  nauseam.  But  such  are  not  the  comparisons  that 
illustrate  happily  the  operation  of  the  principle  now  under 
discussion,  or  that  show  the  results  of  identification  in 
enlarging  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect  For  these  ends, 
I  should  choose  rather  to  point  to  comparisons  made  in  more 
limite<l  chains  of  historic  successioo.  The  narrower  the  field 
of  view  contemplated,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  hitting 
upon  a  real  and  instructive  comparison.  Take  the  following 
from  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  In  discussing  the  changes 
made  in  Sparta  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  historian 
calls  in  question  the  alleged  re-partition  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  among  the  citizens.  He  shows  that  this  is  not  stated  by 
the  earliest  authorities,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  gained 
credence  only  after  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  Agia  and 
Kleomenfis  in  the  third  century,  rc.  ;  at  which  time  he 
*  See  th«  inteivitiiig  volumua  unilor  thi(  titl(^  publiihad  bjr   Ch*rUi 
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thinks  the  idea  grew  up  in  consequence  of  its  being  strongly 
suggested  by  the  then  present  desire  for  a  similar  re-division. 
'  It  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomends  at  Sparta,  that  the 
historic  fancy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors^ 
first  gained  ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a 
primitive  institution  of  Lycurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief 
would  favour  the  schemes  of  innovation  is  too  obvious  to 
require  notice ;  and,  without  supposing  any  deliberate  impos- 
ture, we  cannot  be  astonished,  that  the  predispositions  of 
enthusiastic  patriots  interpreted  according  to  their  own 
partialities  an  old  unrecorded  legislation,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  more  than  five  centuries.  The  Lycurgean 
discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  idea 
of  equality  among  the  citizens — that  is,  the  negation  of  all 
inequality  not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute — ^inasmuch 
as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  capacities  of  the 
rich  to  those  of  the  poor ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  positive 
institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his 
degenerate  followers  had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the 
fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present 
assumed  the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the  early, 
obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past  Perhaps  the  philosopher 
Sphoerus  of  BorysthenSs  (Mend  and  companion  of  IQeomends, 
disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works  now  lost, 
both  on  Lycurgus  and  Socrates,  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to 
such  an  hypothesis.  And  we  shall  readily  believe  that,  if 
advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we 
recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in 
modem  tim£s  far  more  fiEivourable  to  historical  accuracy — ^how 
much  fetlse  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  political  feeling 
of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such  as  the 
Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law 
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of  Elizabeth,"*  The  comparisons  contamed  in  this  last  aen- 
teace,  both  suggest  the  explanation  above  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  belief  in  question,  and  impart  probability  to  it  when 
suggested.  The  same  historian  has  effectively  illustrated  the 
general  body  of  Grecian  legends,  by  a  compariaoa  with  the 
naiddle  age  legends  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  The 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  historical  enquirer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  force  of  his  identifying  intellect  on  the 
other,  are  the  sources  of  bis  fertility  in  those  comparisons 
that  iiluminate  the  darker  ^ecks  of  the  ill-recorded  past. 
Whether  those  comparisons  are  strictly  applicable  and  good, 
depends  on  a  quite  different  mental  aptitude,  the  accurate 
judgment,  or  the  logical  faculty.  We  tind  among  historians, 
no  less  than  among  Zoological  enquirers,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Oken  mind ;  a  fulness  of  analogical  suggestion  with 
an  absence  of  the  tests  of  truth. 

32.  It  is  not  stepping  far  out  of  the  class  of  instances 
typified  in  the  foregoing  pai^rapb,  to  advert  to  Institutional 
comparisons,  whether  of  different  ages  or  of  the  same  ag& 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  nations  and  races  have 
often  points  of  agreement  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity; 
and  a  penetrating  mind — in  other  words,  a  strong  identifying 
faculty — can  bring  together  the  like,  out  of  the  enveloping 
clouds  of  unlikeness.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  identify  the 
fact  of  government  as  belonging  to  eveiy  tribe  of  men  that 
act  together ;  so,  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  absolutism  to  bring 
to  view  all  the  other  instances  of  absolutism  that  have  at 
different  times  been  impressed  on  one's  mind  ;  and  the  same 
with  free  or  responsible  governments.  By  this  operation,  we 
gather  up  various  classifications  of  agreeing  institutions,  the 
one  throwing  light  upon  the  other,  and  the  whole  concurring 
to  make  one  broad  luminous  effect,  which  we  call  the  general 
notion  of  government;  of  absolutism,  of  coDstitutioualism, 
&c.  The  vast  complexity  and  the  seemingly  endless  variety 
of  human  institutions  are  thus  simplified ;  out  of  chaos  order 


•  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  A3fl-40. 
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arises,  as  eooq  as  similarity  begins  to  draw 
sf^eeiiig  elements  of  the  discordant  heap.  Our  great  writers 
on  Society, — Ariatotle,  Vico,  Mont^sqoiea,  Condorcet,  Hume. 
Millar,  James  11111,  De  Tocqneville, — bave  shown  admiiable 
tact  in  this  kind  of  Comparative  History,  with  all  the  effecta 
of  intellectual  illumination  and  expansion  that  flow  from  the 
bringing  together  of  remote  sameness.  What  the  historian 
does  incidentally,  the  writer  on  Society  does  upon  system ; 
he  searches  the  whole  world  for  analogies,  and  fiuds,  if  pos- 
sible, a  class  for  every  variety  that  presents  itaeli  Forms  of 
Government,  of  Legislation  and  Justice,  Modes  of  Industry, 
Distribution  of  Wealth  and  Arrangement  of  Ranks,  Domestic 
Institutions,  Keligion,  Recreative  Amusements,  &c.,  are  iden- 
tified and  classified  so  far  as  they  agree,  with  notification  of 
diSerence;  and  out  of  the  particulars  drawn  together  in  a 
powerful  identifying  mind,  there  crystallize,  one  after  another, 
tiie  corresponding  generals,  and  the  human  reason  advances 
in  its  endeavours  to  comprehend  this  wide  subject* 

33.  To  return  to  Successions.  There  remains  the  com- 
prehensive department  of  scientific  Cause  and  Effect  (In 
which  many  of  the  foregoing  instances  are  included),  or 
those  successions  where  the  consequent  depends  on  its  ante* 
cedent,  and  is  always  produced  by  it.  Here  we  remark,  that 
the  same  link  of  causation  is  often  repeated  in  circumstancea 
so  widely  apart,  tliat  the  sameness  is  veiled  from  the  percep- 
tion of  the  general  mass  of  minds ;  indeed  it  not  seldom 
happens,  that  until  some  preparatory  operation  has  drawn 
aside  the  veil,  the  identity  does  not  disclose  itself  to  the  most 
piercing  intellect.  Thus,  to  take  the  two  phenomena — com- 
bustion and  the  nistiug  of  iron — it  was  not  possible  for  any 
mind  to  see  a  common  feature  in  these  two  effects  as  they 
appear  to  the  common  eye.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through 
a  long  series  of  investigations  to  ascertain  the  precise  import 
of  the  two  actions  apart  Other  phenomena  had  to  be  inte^ 
posed  having  relations  to  both,  in  order  that  effects  so  unlike 

*  Mn.l.AB  an  Sanii,  anil  the  examinatian  of  the  Hindu  Ii 
Uill's  HUiaiy  of  Brilith  India  ftunUh  atnkiiig  eiiunplea. 
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should  be  seen  as  lika  The  experiments  of  Priestley  upou 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  were  the  tiirniiig  point  in  the 
rapproc?umen(.  These  experiments  showed  that  when  mer- 
cury 13  burned  it  becomes  heavier,  by  taking  ia  some  sub- 
stance from  the  air ;  which  substance  could  again  be  driven 
off,  and  the  metallic  mercury  reproduced.  The  act  of  com- 
bustion of  the  mercury  was  to  all  appearance  identical  with 
the  burning  of  coal  in  a  fiie,  while  the  resulting  change  on 
the  substance — the  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a  red  powder, 
might  suggest  the  process  of  the  rusting  of  iron ;  the  chief 
point  of  diversity  being  the  time  occupied  in  the  two  differ- 
ent operations.  Through  an  intermediate  phenomenon  like 
this,  the  flash  of  identity  might  pass  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. It  is  now  known  that  these  are  instances  of  the 
same  natural  action,  namely,  the  combination  of  the  solid 
material  nith  the  gaseous  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  great  problem  of  Inductive  Science,  namely — 
to  discover  the  effects  of  all  causes,  and  the  causes  of  all 
effects — there  is  a  variety  of  intellectual  operations  gone 
through ;  the  problem  puts  on  many  different  aspects.  But 
there  is  constantly  manifested  tiie  importance  of  a  powerful 
reach  of  the  identifying  intellect  Some  discoveries  tniafl 
npon  this  exclusively ;  and  no  extensive  series  of  discoveriOB" 
can  proceed  without  it  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of 
gmeralvcatvm  being  the  briuging  together  of  remote  things 
through  the  attraction  of  sameness,  this  attractive  energy  is 
the  right  hand  of  a  scientific  inquirer.  To  cite  the  greatest 
example  that  the  history  of  science  contains — the  discovery 
of  universal  gravitation,  or  the  identifying  the  fall  of  heavy 
bodies  on  the  earth  with  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and 
the  planets ; — this  was  a  pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared 
by  previous  contemplation  of  the  two  facts  apart  Newton 
hiid  for  years  been  studying  the  celestial  motions :  by  the 
Application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces  to  the  planetary  movements,  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  influences  at  work  in  the  case  of  each  p 
that  one  of  these  ia  in  thu  direction  of  the  bud,  and  the  otboi 
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in  the  direction  of  the  planef  s  movement  at  each  instant ; 
that  the  effect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  wonld  be  to  draw  the 
body  to  the  son ;  and  the  effect  of  the  second,  acting  alone^ 
wonld  be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in  a  straight  line 
through  space.  By  this  process  of  analysis  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state ;  he  had  in  fiict 
prepared  the  phenomenon  of  planetary  motion  for  comparison 
with  other  movements  already  understood.  The  analysis 
was  itself  a  remarkable  effort  of  intellect ;  no  other  man 
of  that  time  showed  the  capability  of  handling  the  heavenly 
motions  with  such  daring  familiarity — of  intruding  into 
their  spheres  the  calculations  of  terrestrial  mechanics.  The 
perception  of  identity  could  not  be  long  delayed  after 
such  a  clearing  of  the  way.  Newton  had  fEmdliarized 
himself  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  resolution  of  the 
forces  at  work,  with  the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  in 
the  sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the  system ;  and 
he  had  discovered,  by  a  further  effort  of  calculation,  that 
this  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
As  yet  the  phenomenon  of  solar  attraction  stood  solitary 
in  his  mindy  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably  dear  and 
definite  conception,  so  definite  and  clear  that  if  ever  he  came 
to  encounter  any  other  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature,  the 
two  would  in  all  probability  flash  together  in  his  mind. 
Such  was  the  preparation  on  the  one  side,  the  shaping  of  one 
of  the  two  individual  phenomena.  Then  as  to  the  other 
member.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  in£Baicy,  like  everybody  else;  and  the 
impression  that  it  had  made,  for  a  length  of  time,  was  as 
superficial  as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren  of 
mankind.  It  was  to  him  as  to  them  a  phenomenon  of 
sensible  weight,  hurts,  breakage ;  demanding  machinery  of 
support  and  resistance.  This  was  the  view  naturally  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  and,  in  this  encumbered  condition, 
an  identity  with  the  pure  and  grand  approach  of  the  distant 
planets  towards  the  sun,  while  held  at  a  vast  distance  from 
the  great  luminary,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  even  in  the 
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mind  of  Newton,  whose  identifyiDg  reach  was,  undonbtedly, 
of  the  first  order.  He  had  beea  for  a  length  of  time  in 
possBSsion  of  the  prepared  idea  of  solar  force,  without  its 
ever  bringing  to  bia  view,  for  comparison,  the  familiar  fact 
of  a  body  falling  to  the  earth.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
that  some  preparatory  operation  should  take  place  upon  this 
notion  likewise  ;  some  meditative  effort  that  would  partially 
clear  it  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  smash,  breakage, 
weight,  support,  &c.,  and  hold  it  np  in  its  purest  form,  as  a 
general  movement  of  all  free  bodies  towards  the  earth's 
surface,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre. 
There  was  needed  an  analytic  or  disentangling  procedure ; 
an  operation  very  distasteful  and  repellent  to  the  common 
Ditnd,  and  stamping  the  scientific  character  upon  any  intel- 
lect that  is  at  home  in  it  At  what  moment  Kewton  laid  his 
analytic  grasp  upon  this  ancient  expeiience  of  our  race,  we 
may  not  now  be  able  precisely  to  determine  ;  the  commonly 
recounted  incident  of  the  fall  of  the  apple  may  have  been 
the  culminating  point,  but  the  course  of  his  studies  of 
terrestrial  mechanics  was  the  essential  element  One  cannot 
help  supposing,  that,  when  the  phenomenon  was  once  taken 
to  task  in  the  way  he  had  already  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  such  things,  he  would  veiy  soon  ehmiuate  the  main 
fact  from  all  the  confusing  circumstantials,  and  see  in  it  an 
instance  of  the  motion  of  one  body  towards  another,  by 
virtue  of  some  inherent  power  in  the  attracting  over  the 
attracted  mass.  This  eliminating  generalization  would  pre- 
sent the  case  pare  and  prepared  to  his  mind,  as  the  other 
had  already  been  by  a  previous  operation ;  and  then  came 
the  flash  of  identification,  and  with  it  the  sublime  discovery 
that  brought  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  made  a  common 
force  prevail  throughout  ihe  solar  system.  Not  less  to  his 
honour  than  the  discovery  itself,  was  his  reserving  the 
announcement,  until  such  time  as  the  proof  was  rendered 
complete,  by  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  which  was  a  necessury  datum  in  the  verifj-ing  opo- 
tatioa 
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Thifl  great  stretch  of  identification,  perhaps  the  widest 
leap  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving,  not  only  illustrates  the  mental  attraction  of  simi- 
larity, but  also  presents  in  relief  the  preparation  of  the  mtnd 
for  bringing  on  the  flash.  We  see  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a  powerful  mathematical  faculty,  to  seize  the  laws  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  complicated  case  of  elliptic  motion ;  in  this  application. 
Newton  already  made  a  step  beyond  any  mathematician  of 
the  age.  We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  the  intense  hold 
that  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  phenomena  took  on  his 
mind, — how  he  could  set  aside  or  conquer  all  the  other 
aspects  so  much  more  imposing  in  the  popular  eye,  and 
which  had  led  to  quite  different  hypotheses  of  the  cause  of 
the  celestial  movements.  This  characteristic  shines  remark* 
ably  throughout  the  scieotific  writings  of  Newton ;  however 
fascinating  a  phenomenon  may  be,  be  has  his  mind  always 
ready  to  seize  it  with  the  mathematical  pincers,  to  regard  it 
in  that  view  alone.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  light  is  an  instance  no  less  striking  than  the  one  we  have 
been  now  setting  forth.  There  was  in  hiin  either  an  absolute 
indifference  to  the  popular  and  poetic  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon, or  a  preference  for  the  scientiGc  side,  strong  enough 
to  set  all  these  aside.  The  example,  thus  afforded,  of 
uncompromising  adherence  to  the  relations  of  number  and 
measured  force,  was  probably  the  most  influential  result  of 
his  genius,  at  a  time  when  physical  science  was  as  yet 
mi-emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  balf-poetie  style  of 
theorizing.  The  purifying  or  regenerating  of  the  scien- 
tific method  was  far  more  owing  to  the  example  of  Newton 
than  to  the  rhetorical  enforcements  of  Bacon.  The  human 
intellect  was  braced  by  dwelling  in  his  atmosphere,  and  his 
avatar  was  the  foremost  circumstance  in  impressing  a  supetior 
stamp  upon  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Besides  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  Newtonian  mind — 
mathematical  power,  and  exclusive  regard  to  the  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical,  in  other  words,  the  strictly  scientific^ 
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aspect  of  the  pheaoaiena  to  be  studied — I  have  indicated  a 
third,  which,  aJthough  not  radically  distinct  from  these, 
deserves  separate  notice ;  I  mean  analytic  force,  or  the  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  effects  that  an  object  has  on  the  senses 
or  the  mind,  and  to  concentrate  the  regard  on  one  particular 
at  a  tuue.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  a  falling  body  produces  a 
very  complex  impression — a  gross  and  multifarious  effect — 
and  this  total  mass  of  sensation  and  feeling  is  the  popular 
notion  of  the  phenomenon.  No  accurate  knowledge  can 
grow  out  of  such  aggregates  ;  they  are  the  soil  of  poetry,  not 
of  science  T  shall  illustrate  afterwards  the  nature  of  this 
force,  or  impulse,  that  resists  the  totalizing  iufluence  of  a 
complex  object,  and  isolates  for  study  and  comparison  its 
individual  effects  ;  I  note  it  here  as  the  volitional,  or  what 
may  be  loosely  styled  the  moral,  element  of  the  scientific 
intellect ;  it  stood  forth  in  singular  grandeur  in  the  mind  of 
ITewton. 

BEASONINQ  AND  SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

34  Xot  to  mention  the  examples  that  we  have  just  patted 
from,  many  of  the  instances  of  Similarity  already  adduced  in 
the  course  of  our  exposition  are  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
scienca  I  think  it  right,  notwithstanding,  to  devote  a 
separate  bead  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  various 
scientific  processes,  with  a  view  to  elucidating  farther  both  it 
and  them.  I  shall  therefore  make  the  illustration  fall  under 
the  four  divisions  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  Deduction,  and 
Analogy. 

Abstraction,  Classification.,  Ocneralitation  of  Nolunu  or 
Concepts,  Qtneral  Nnma,  Dffinitions. — These  designations 
all  point  substantially  to  the  same  operation — the  identifying 
a  number  of  different  objects  on  some  one  common  feature, 
and  the  seizing  and  marking  that  feature  as  a  distinct  subject 
of  thought ;  the  identification  being  a  pure  effort  of  Similarity. 
Thus  we  identify  the  different  running  streams  that  have 
come  under  our  observation,  in  consequence  of  the  sameness 
that  appears  prominent  in  tho  midst  of  much  diversi^ ;  uxy 
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new  one  will  recall  the  previous  ones  ;  and  they  are  asaemblsd 
together  in  the  mind  not  as  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  hut  as 
a  class  strung  on  a  common  thread.  In  this  connexion,  they 
add  to  our  information  of  each  ;  some  we  know  chiefly  at  the 
sources,  others  at  the  mouth,  some  in  the  mountains,  others 
in  the  plains ;  accordingly,  we  supply  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  any  one  by  means  of  the  rest  We  may  go  the  length  of 
deriving  out  of  the  fragmentary  views  an  unbroken  whole,  an 
ideal  river,  that  shall  include  aU  the  features  of  a  complete 
river;  or  we  may  simply  choose  one  that  we  know  better 
than  the  rest,  as  our  representative  instance,  and  from  it 
supply  blanks  in  our  view  of  such  as  we  have  less  perfectly 
examined.  This  mutual  supply  of  defects  in  our  knowledge 
of  individuals,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  assembling  objects 
iu  a  class ;  a  second  advantage  is  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another  in  any  practical  end  ;  we  know,  for  example,  by  some 
single  experience,  tliat  a  river  bank  is  a  convenient  site  for  a 
town  or  viUage,  and  so  we  can  choose  any  one  of  all  tlie 
rivers  in  our  knowledge  for  the  same  object  Here,  then,  we 
have  first  a  classification,  assembled  by  the  attraction  of 
similarity ;  secondly,  a  generalization,  or  general  notion,  con- 
cept, or  abstract  idea,  being  some  typical  river  Aat  Qiirly 
represents  the  group,  and  in  which  we  include  only  what 
they  all  have  in  common  ;  this  typical  river  may  be  one  c^ 
the  number,  or  it  may  be  a  composition  out  of  several. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  application  of  a  general  navu  to  the 
class,  the  name  '  river,'  which  shall  express  both  the  whole, 
and  what  each  has  in  common  with  every  other.  A  fourth 
operation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
namely,  to  furnish  a  definition,  or  an  expression  in  language,  of 
the  agreeing  features  or  common  properties*  of  the  class.  This 
exhausts  the  series  of  operations  coimected  with  the  geneiali- 
zation  of  objects  taken  as  a  total  or  a  unity ;  of  these,  the  Brat 
grows  ont  of  pure  Similarity,  the  others  suppose  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  process,  to  be  afterwards  described. 
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Take  next  the  genus  of  Round  bodies.  As  before,  these 
are  first  mustered  by  the  attraction  of  sameness ;  their 
identification  has  the  effects,  already  specified,  of  mutual  en- 
lightenment and  mutual  exchangeability.  Following  up  this 
operation,  we  seize  upon  some  one  instance  as  a  representa- 
tive or  typical  instance,  and  our  idea  of  this  we  call  the 
abstract,  or  general  idea.  We  can  here  adopt  a  very  refined 
method ;  we  draw  an  outline  circle,  omitting  the  solid  sub- 
stance, and  presenting  only  naked  form  to  the  eye  ;  this  is  an 
abstraction  of  a  higher  order  than  we  could  gain  by  choosing 
a  specimen  circular  object,  as  a  wheel,  for  it  leaves  out  a 
greater  number  of  the  features  wherein  circular  bodies  differ. 
The  mathematical  Diagram  is  thus  more  of  an  actual  abstrai- 
tion,  than  the  idea  of  a  river  or  of  a  mountain  derived  from  a 
fair  average  specimen,  or  than  a  composite  river  or  mountain. 
We  may  advance,  however,  from  the  diagram  to  a  Definition 
by  descriptive  words,  and  we  may  adopt  this  as  our  geueral 
conception,  and  use  it  in  all  our  operations  instead  of,  or  along 
with,  the  other.  (A  circle  is  defined  to  be  a  line  everj-where 
at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  which  is  the  centre.)  The 
definition  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  form  of  the  abstract  idea,  the 
form  that  we  constantly  fall  back  apon  as  the  test  or  standard 
for  trying  any  new  claim  of  admission  into  the  clnss,  or  for 
revising  the  list  begun  with. 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  great  controversy  of  Nominal- 
ism  and  Realism,  having  done  so  in  another  place  (Uentai.  and 
MouL  SciBNce,  Appendix  A).  There  is  oonsiderable  subtlety  in 
etatiag  the  precise  nature  of  that  mental  element  called  an 
abetraut  idea,  notion,  or  ooncopt.  The  view  now  pravailiag  ap- 
proaches more  or  lees  closely  to  Nominalism  ;  denying  alike  the 
separate  esietenoe  of  abstraotions  (Realism),  and  the  power  of 
mentally  conceiving  them  as  snob  (Conceptnaliam).  Au  abatract 
idea,  as  stated  in  the  iext_  is  one  of  three  things  : — (1)  the  assem- 
bled group  of  concrete  instanocB,  which  maybe  momentarily  repre- 
sented by  a  Kingle  iudividoal ;  (2)  a  ekelebuc  oatliue  or  diagram, 
which  is  still  a  oonorete  instance ;  a  (nrcle  in  EucUd  has  a  definite 
ooloor  and  size,  and  therefore  is  not  any  and  every  circle  ;  (3)  a 
verbal  dc6nition.     Sometimes  we  may  have  all  the  three. 
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The  foandatioQ  of  abstract  reaaaning  must  always  be  bii 
qtmte  host  of  partioolars.  To  reaGoa  about  Justice,  we  moat  bal 
nble  to  recall  a  Bofficienl  variety  of  jnst  actioDs  to  bring  to  vieir 
all  tbe  characters  connoted  by  justice,  and  to  exclude  those  that 
are  not  connoted.  So  with  regard  to  Rounduess ;  we  mast  keep 
iu  view  several  circles  difTering  in  material,  coloor,  and  size,  bo 
as  to  affirm  nothing  but  what  belongs  to  all  circles. 

The  verba!  definition  provides  a  mode  of  seemingly  evading 
this  requirement  of  a  pluraliti/  of  concrete  instances.  It  cannot 
dispense  with  the  concrete  altogether;  but  it  may  make  one 
iBstonoe  Buflice.  To  understand  the  deSnitiou  of  matter — 
namely,  something  inert,  or  resisting — it  would  be  enough  to 
have  one  example  before  as,  as  a  cannon  ball,  provided  we  un- 
derstand that  nil  the  properties  of  tbe  ball  are  to  be  excluded 
from  onr  consideration  eicept  its  inertness.  We  may,  and  do  in 
some  snbjecta,  contract  tbe  habit  of  looking  at  an  individoal 
concrete  in  this  exclusive  way,  which  is  the  greatest  stretob  of 
abstraction  within  the  competence  of  tbe  mind.  Bat  this  is  tba 
act  of  tbe  mature  intelligence. 

35.  ItfDOCnoN,  Inductive  Generalisation,  Conjnined  Pro- 
perties, A^rmations,  ProposiUcms,  Judgments,  Belief,  Law* 
of  Nature. — The  contrast  between  Abstraction  and  Tndac- 
tioa,  as  here  imderatood,  may  be  expressed  thus  :  in  the  one 
a  single  isolated  property,  or  a  collection  of  properties  treated 
as  a  unity,  is  identified  and  generalized ;  in  the  other  a  con- 
junction, anion,  or  concurrence  of  two  distinct  properties  is 
identified.  We  exemplify  the  first  process,  when  we  bring 
all  rivers  into  one  class,  and  define  the  property  common  to 
all ;  the  second  process.  Induction,  is  exemplified  when  we 
note  the  fact  that  rivers  wear  away  their  beds,  or  the  tact 
that  they  deposit  deltas  at  their  mouths.  In  this  case  two 
different  things  are  conjoined ;  the  flow  of  water  over  u 
country  to  the  sea  in  an  open  channel,  which  makes  the  idea 
of  a  river,  is  associated  with  the  circumstance  of  depositing 
or  forming  land  in  a  particular  situation.  This  conjimctioa 
makes  an  Affirmation,  or  a  Proposition  ;  the  idea  of  a  river 
by  itself,  or  anything  expressed  by  a  noun,  is  not  an  affirms- 
tion.     When  we  affirm  the  uniform  co-existenc«  of  two  dis- 
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tinet  facts,  we  have  a  Law  of  Nature,  an  intellectual  posaes^  J 
sioa  respecting  the  world,  an  extension  of  our  knowledge,  aj 
shortening  of  labour.  Of  the  two  conjoined  things,  tha 
presence  of  one  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the 
presence  of  the  other,  without  farther  examination.  As 
Burely  as  we  meet  with  a  river,  ao  surely  shall  we  find  tha 
carrying  down  of  mud  to  be  deposited  at  the  mouth,  if  the 
two  facts  be  really  connected  as  we  suppose.  An  abstraction 
or  definition  gives  as  a  general  idea  ;  it  assembles  a  class  of 
things  marked  by  the  presence  of  this  common  feature, — the 
class  river,  the  class  circle,  the  class  red,  the  class  planet, 
the  class  just, — but  does  not  convey  a  proposition,  a  law  of 
nature,  a  trutk. 

Tn  forming  these  inductive  generalizations,  we  need  the 
identifying  impetus  very  much  as  in  abstractive  generaliza^ 
tions.  The  case  is  distinguished  only  by  being  more  com- 
ple.\  ;  it  is  properly  a  stage  beyond  the  other  in  the  order  of 
discovery,  although  the  two  are  often  accomplished  by  one 
and  the  same  effort  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding.  StiH 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  rivers  form  bars  and 
deltas,  we  require  to  have  observed  the  peculiarities  of  rivera, 
and  to  have  been  arrested  by  their  identity  on  this  point; 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  one,  and  observing  the  island  which 
parts  its  stream,  we  are  reminded,  by  a  stroke  of  reinstating 
similarity,  of  the  mouth  of  some  other  where  a  similar  for- 
mation occurs,  with  perhaps  many  points  of  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances. These  two  coming  together  will  bring  up  othei-s, 
until  we  have  assembled  in  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  array 
that  oui  memory  contains.  Such  is  the  first  stage  of  an  in- 
ductive discovery ;  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a  law  of  nature, 
■which  we  are  next  to  verify.  The  couSux  of  all  the  separata 
examples  in  one  view  indicates  to  the  mind  the  common  con- 
junction, and  out  of  this  we  make  a  general  afflrmaiion,  as  in 
the  other  process  we  make  a  general  notion  or  idua.  Now,  a 
general  afiOrmation  by  language  mokes  a  proposition.,  not  a 
definition  ;  it  needs  a  verb  for  its  expression,  and  is  a  law  or 
a  truth,  something  to  be  believed  and  acted  oil 
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In  like  manner,  it  is  by  an  identification  of  the  sepaTttte 
instances  falling  under  our  notice,  tliat  we  are  struck  with 
the  conjunction,  in  an  animal,  of  cloven  hoofs  with  the  act 
of  ruminating  and  with  herbaceous  food.  To  take  a  mors 
abstruse  example.  We  identify  the  conjunction  of  transpa- 
rency in  bodies  with  the  bending  of  the  rays  of  light ;  these 
transparent  bodies  are  of  very  various  nature, — air,  water, 
glass,  crystalline  minerals;  but,  after  a  certain  length  of 
observation,  the  identity  makes  itself  felt  through  them  alL 
By  an  ahstraetivt  process,  we  gain  the  general  idea  of  trans- 
parency ;  by  looking,  not  simply  at  the  fact  of  the  luminoas 
transmission,  but  at  the  direction  of  the  light,  we  generalize 
an  induction,  a  proposition,  conjoining  two  properties  instead 
of  isolating  one.  The  operation  of  induction  is  thus  of  the 
same  nature,  but  more  arduous,  and  implying  greater  Ubouv, 
than  the  operation  of  abstraction.  The  same  cast  of  Quud 
favours  both  ;  the  same  obstructions  block  the  way.  To 
make  a  scientific  induction,  the  mind  must  have  the  power  of 
regarding  the  scientific  properties  and  disregarding  the  nn- 
Bcientific  aspects ;  in  discovering  the  refraction  of  light,  the 
attention  must  fasten  on  the  circumstance  of  mathematical 
direction,  and  must  not  be  carried  away  with  vulgar  astonish- 
ment at  tlie  distorting  effect  of  light  upon  objects  seen  throngh 
water  or  glass.  To  take  in  the  more  abstruse  and  dissimilar 
instances,  as  the  refractive  influence  of  the  air,  there  is  needed 
a  preparation  similar  to  that  already  exemplified  in  assimila- 
ting rust  and  combustion. 

Sometimes  an  induction  from  a  few  identified  particulars 
can  befitted  tra  to  a  previously  established  formula  or  gena- 
ralization.  The  above  instance  of  the  refraction  of  light 
furnishes  a  case  in  point ;  and  I  quote  it  as  a  further  example 
of  the  identifying  operation.  The  bending  of  the  light  on ; 
entering  or  leaving  a  surface  of  glass,  water,  or  other  trans- 
parent material,  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the 
surface ;  at  a  right  angle  there  is  no  bending,  at  all  other 
angles  there  is  bending,  and  it  is  greater  as  the  course  is 
farther  from  the  right  angle,  being  gi-eatest  of  all  when  the 
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lay  lies  over  so  mucli  as  almost  to  ran  along  the  snrface. 
Kow,  an  important  identification  was  here  discovered  by 
Rnell,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  rate  of  refraction  at  different 
angles  with  the  trigonometrical  relatpoa  of  the  sinea  of  the 
angles,  expressed  thus  : — the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  bear  a  constant  proportion  within  the  same 
medium,  or  the  same  kind  of  material.  Here  the  observed 
amoant  of  the  bending  at  different  anglea,  waa  found  to 
accord  with  a  foregone  relation  of  the  mathematical  lines 
connected  with  the  circle.  This  too  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  discovery  of  identification,  demanding  in  the  discoverer 
not  only  great  reach  of  Similarity,  but  antecedent  acquire- 
ments in  the  geometry  of  the  circle,  ready  to  be  started  by 
Btich  a  case  of  parallelism  as  the  abova  Inductions  falling 
into  numerical  and  geometrical  relations,  previously  excogi- 
tated, occur  very  frequently  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  All 
Kepler's  laws  are  identifications  of  tliis  nature ;  his  third 
law,  which  connects  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun 
vith  their  periodic  times,  is  a  remarkable  instance.  He  had 
before  him  two  parallel  columns  of  numbers,  six  in  the 
column,  corresponding  to  the  sis  known  planets ;  one  column 
contained  the  distances,  another  the  times  of  revolution ;  and 
lie  set  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  relations  of  these 
numbers  could  come  under  any  one  rule  of  known  propor- 
tions : — they  were  not  in  a  simple  proportion,  direct  or  in- 
verse, and  they  were  not  as  the  squares,  nor  aa  the  cubes ; 
they  turned  out  at  last  to  be  a  complication  of  square  and 
cube.  The  law  of  areas  is  perhaps  an  equally  remarkable 
example  of  a  series  of  particulars  einbnieed  in  au  all-compre- 
hending formula,  from  the  existing  stores  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  In  all  these  discoveries  of  Kepler,  we  perhaps 
should  admire  the  aims,  the  determination  and  perseverance 
of  his  mind,  still  more  than  the  grasp  of  his  intellect.  We 
have  before  remarked,  that  for  a  man  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  prevailing  modes  of  viewing  natural  appearances, 
and  to  become  attached  to  a  totally  original  aspect,  is  itself 
a  proof    of    mental    suixinority,   and   often    the    principal 
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turning  point  of  great  discoveries.  The  identifying  faoolty 
in  Kepler  showed  itself  leas  prominently  in  the  particalnr 
Eitrokes,  than  in  the  mode  of  taking  up  the  entire  problem,  the 
detection  of  a  common  character  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  the  relations  of  the  numbers  and  curves.  To  make  that 
a  pure  mathematical  problem,  which  really  la  one,  but  has 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  such,  la  itself  a 
great  example  of  the  scientific  intellect ;  it  was  the  glory 
alike  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton.  A  previously  equipped 
mathematical  mind,  a  wide  reach  of  identifying  force,  and 
an  indifference  or  superiority  to  poetical  and  fanciful  aspects, 
concur  in  all  the  authors  of  discoveries  that  bind  the  conjunc- 
tions of  nature  in  mathematical  laws.  The  great  revolution 
in  Chemistry  made  by  the  introduction  of  definite  combining 
numbers,  has  been  even  more  rapidly  prolific  of  great  conse- 
quences, than  the  discoveries  that  gave  Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
and  Optics  the  character  of  mathematical  sciences.  The 
introduction  of  numerical  conceptions  into  the  subtle  pheno- 
mena of  Heat,  through  Black's  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  ex- 
hibits a  stroke  of  high  intellect  not  inferior  to  any  of  those 
now  adduced.  The  difficulty  of  seizing  the  phenomena  of 
freezing,  melting,  boiling,  and  condensing,  in  a  bald,  numer^ 
ical  estimate,  is  attested  by  the  lateness  of  the  discovery,  if 
not  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  that  considers  how  very 
different  from  this  is  the  impression  that  these  effects  have 
on  the  common  mind.  The  engrossing  sensations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  the  providing  of  fuel  and  clothing,  the  prevention 
of  draughts,  or  the  admission  of  cool  air — are  the  trains  of 
thought  usually  suggested  by  the  various  facts  of  congelation, 
liquefaction,  Ac ;  to  enter  upon  those  other  trains  is  a  con- 
sequence of  special  training  and  endowment,  the  explanation 
of  which,  according  to  general  laws  of  mind,  has  been  one 
of  the  aims  of  our  protracted  e.xamination  of  the  human 
intellect. 

36.  Deduction,  Infcrtnce,  Ratiocination,  Syllogism,  Appli- 
cation or  Extension  of  Inductions. — I  have  repeatedly  tu^ed 
the  value  of  the  identifying  process  in  extending  our  know* 
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ledge,  by  transferring  all  tbat  has  been  ascerlained  in  some 
one  case  to  every  other  caae  of  the  same  description.  This 
operation  is  described  under  the  above  titles.  It  is  an 
Inference,  a  Deduction,  a  step  of  Reasoning,  the  extension 
of  an  aglrmaiioTi  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The 
discovery  of  a  full  identity  between  the  new  oases  and  the 
old,  is  a  justification  of  this  transference  of  properties. 
Having  observed,  in  innumerable  cases,  that  human  beings 
go  through  a  course  of  birth,  maturity,  decay,  and  death,  we 
transfer  their  fate  to  those  now  alive,  and  we  declare  before- 
hand that  each  and  all  of  these  will  go  through  the  same 
course ;  this  is  to  make  an  inference,  to  reason,  to  apply  our 
knowledge  to  new  cases,  to  know  the  future  from  the  past, 
the  absent  from  the  present.  So,  when  we  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  strange  river,  we  instantly  act  on  the  assumption 
that  this  river  has  its  origin  in  high  lanJa,  its  destination  in 
the  sea,  and,  at  its  mouth,  a  deposit  of  mud  of  larger  or 
smaller  dimensions.  The  little  that  we  see  of  the  river,  by 
walking  a  few  miles  along  its  bank,  ia  enough  to  identify  it 
with  the  rivers  already  known  to  us,  or  with  our  general 
notion,  or  abstract  idea,  or  definition  of  a  river,  and  on  this 
identity  we  forthwith  transfer  all  our  experience  connected! 
with  rivers  in  general,  and  all  their  conjoined  phenomena,  ta^ 
the  newly  occurring  individual  case.  "When  our  knowledge 
comes  thus  to  transcend  our  actual  experience,  we  are 
properly  said  to  draw  an  inference. 

This  process  of  inference,  or  extension  of  properties, 
therefore,  evidently  comes  of  the  identifying  faculty,  by 
which  the  new  cases  and  the  old  are  brought  face  to  face 
before  \x&.  If  the  question  Imj  : — given  a  certain  number  of 
particulars,  where  a  natural  law  is  exemplified,  to  discover 
other  particulars  whereto  we  may  extend  or  apply  the  law, 
and  BO  reveal  new  characters  in  those  particulars — these  new 
esses  must  be  summoned  to  the  view  by  a  stroke  of  simi- 
larity. Thus,  Newton  observed,  in  various  instances,  that, 
when  a  transparent  body  is  lai:gely  made  up  of  combustible 
,  natter,  as  on  oil  or  a  resin,  it  bends  light  to  an  unusual 
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degree ;  in  other  words,  he  made  an  inductian  of  partici 
where  combuatibility  of  suhstaace  and  excessive  beading  of 
light  were  conjoined  properties.  He  next  bethought  himself 
of  any  other  substances,  besides  those  in  his  immediate  view, 
that  possessed  one  of  these  properties,  and  his  recoUectioQ  of 
the  re&acting  power  of  the  diamond  responded  to  his  call 
by  a  stroke  of  similarity ;  he  thereupon  extended  to  the 
diamond  the  other  property,  namely,  combustibili^  of 
material ;  or  inferred,  what  no  one  had  ever  experienced, 
that  the  diamond  is  a  combustible  substance,  a,  singular 
exception  to  the  class  of  precious  stones.  This  obtrusion  of 
observed  coincidences  upon  all  parallel  cases,  the  active 
search  for  new  particulars  to  have  the  observed  properties 
thrust  upon  them,  is  one  of  the  ways  of  extending  the 
domain  of  knowledge.  The  inquirer  has  got  in  his  hand  a 
clue,  and  makes  a  business  of  following  it  out  wherever  he 
can  find  an  opening  ;  he  has  made  bis  induction,  and  lies  in 
wait  for  opportunities  of  pushing  it  out  into  deductiona.  In 
this  endeavour,  he  relies  on  his  identifying  faculty ;  which,  if 
powerful,  makes  him,  as  it  were,  keen-scented  for  everything 
in  the  memory  of  the  past  that  bears  a  resemblance  to  his 
case ;  the  recollections  that,  in  an  obtuse  mind,  would  lie 
unawakened  by  the  magnetism  of  similarity,  to  a  mind  of  a 
different  stamp,  start  out  one  by  one  for  examination  and 
choice ;  and  in  this  lies  the  harvest-home  of  the  man  of 
intellect 

The  converse  may  next  be  put  Given  an  obscure  phe- 
nomenon, to  illuminate  it  by  bringing  forward  parallels  or 
identities  among  phenomena  that  are  clear  and  intelligible ; 
it  being  supposed  that  such  have  actually  occurred  at  some 
time  or  other,  although  in  connexions  altogether  remote 
from  the  present  difBcuIty,  so  that  only  the  force  of  Simi- 
larity can  bring  them  up.  The  position  of  the  inquirer  is 
altered,  but  the  intellectual  operation  is  the  same ;  to  sum- 
mon the  clear  to  illuminate  the  dark,  or  to  summon  the  dark 
to  be  illuminated  by  the  clear,  must  alike  proceed  on  a  flelt 
identity,  which  identity  is  both  the  mental  link  of  attraction. 
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and  the  circumBtance  that  justifies  the  transference  of  infoi- 
matioQ  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  have  already  had 
instances  in  point ;  but,  instead  of  recurring  to  these,  I  will 
cite  the  great  identity  made  out  by  Franklin  between  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  sky,  and  electricity,  as  shown 
on  the  common  electrical  machine.  Next  to  the  discovery 
of  gravitation,  this  ia  perhaps  the  most  remaikable  fetch  tf 
remote  identi6cation  in  the  history  of  science.  The  pheno- 
menon of  the  thundery  diachai^  was  an  exceedingly  obscure 
and  mysterious  action ;  the  natural  obscurity  of  the  case 
was  farther  increased  by  the  emotions  habitually  inspired  iu 
men's  minds ;  for  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  identify, 
on  a  mere  intellectual  similarity,  what  excites  deep  emotions 
(especially  fear),  with  what  excites  no  einotion  at  alL  Only 
a  cool  intellectual  nature,  like  Franklin's,  was  a  match 
for  such  a  case.  He  could  face  the  evolution  of  a  thuuder- 
etorm,  and  watch  it  with  aU  the  caUnneas  that  he  would 
have  shown  in  an  ordinary  philosophical  experiment,  de- 
libemteiy  bethinking  himself  the  while  of  any  parallel 
phenomenon  wherewith  he  could  identify  and  illustrate  it 
Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  his  attempt  would 
have  been  in  vain ;  for  of  all  the  scientific  facts  that  could 
have  crossed  his  view  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  was  no  one  that  bore  upon  the  case  in  hand, 
either  obvious  or  remote.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  his 
position  WBfl  different ;  the  electrical  machine  was  a  famiUar 
instrument,  and  an  intelligible  account  of  its  phenomena  had 
been  rendered ;  and  these  phenomena  had  been  expressly 
studied  by  Franklin,  and  were  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind.  To  his  cool  eye  gazing  on  the  storm,  the  forked 
lightning  idcntj&ed  itself  (in  the  midst  of  a  diversity  that 
few  minds  could  have  broken  through)  with  the  spark  of  an 
electrical  discharge.  This  was  indeed  the  only  feature  of 
resemblance,  unless  a  favourable  accident  had  revcnled  some 
other  coincidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  an  electrical  charge 
in  the  clouds  before  a  storm;  and  the  identificatiou  must 
be  ranked  among  the  grandest  ftitches  of  Similarity.     The 
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identity  once  rtrack  was  duly  Terified,  and  proved  to  be 
a  leal  and  not  a  superficial  or  apparent  aaTneness ;  bein^  in 
iact^  the  same  natoial  agent  showing  itself  in  widely  diffeieot 
sitnationa  Then  came  all  the  dJeJurffag  applications;  the 
ciicomstancea  known  to  accompany  and  precede  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  jar  conid  he  transferred  to  the  electrical 
storm ;  the  charging  of  the  clouds  with  one  electricity  and 
the  earth  with  an  opposite,  the  increase  of  electrical  tension 
to  the  pitch  that  an  intervening  insulator  could  no  longer 
restrain,  the  shock  of  discharge, — were  seen,  through  the 
medium  of  the  familiar  parallel,  to  be  the  routine  of  the 
lightning  and  thunder  of  the  sky.  Every  new  £bu^  ascer- 
tained upon  the  machine,  could  thenceforth  be  extended 
to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere ;  what  was  not  discover- 
able by  examining  this  directly,  could  be  known  through  the 
other,  as  a  deductive  inference. 

The  subject  of  electricity  could  furnish  many  other  ex- 
amples of  scientific  identification  on  a  great  scale. 

87.  Eeasoning  by  Analogy.  The  three  foregoing  sections 
include  three  out  of  the  four  leading  processes,  or  cardinal 
operations  of  discovery.  (The  process  of  Observation,  in  one 
sense  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  does  not  depend  directly 
upon  the  faculty  we  are  now  discussing.)  Every  great  step 
in  science,  exclusive  of  original  observations  and  experiments, 
is  either  an  Abstraction,  an  Induction,  or  a  DeductioiL  But 
resort  is  occasionally  had  to  Analog}',  instead  of  Identity,  as 
a  basis  of  deduction  or  inference ;  and  for  our  purpose  of 
illustrating  similarity,  the  striking  out  of  analogies  is  in 
point  As  an  example  of  analogicfid  reasoning  or  inference, 
I  may  take  the  comparison  of  human  society  to  a  fieunily, 
with  the  transfer  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state ;  this  transfer  is  an  in- 
ference or  deduction,  and  is  often  tendered  as  a  reason  for 
the  tutelary  and  despotical  character  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
two  cases  are  not  identical ;  they  possess  an  analogy,  and  a 
good  reasoner  remarks  how  far  the  analogy  holds,  and  con- 
fines his  inferences  within  those  limits.    In  like  manner. 
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bnTnan  society  has  suggested  the  analo<rj'  of  herds  and  hives, 
a  comparison  much  insisted  on  by  Aristotle.  A  mind  well 
Suored  with  numerous  conceptions,  the  fruit  of  various  studies, 
and  having  at  tlie  same  time  a  good  reach  of  the  identifj-ing 
faculty,  can  strike  out  analogies  when  identities  fail ;  and  by 
tlieJr  means  a  certain  amount  of  insight  is  sometimes  obtain- 
able.  We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  one  remarkable 
scientific  analogy,  namely,  that  between  nerve-force  and 
common  electricity;  from  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
draw  inferences,  in  order  to  support  a  certain  view  of  the 
manner  of  working  of  the  nervous  system.  Sometimes  a 
farther  investigation  will  convert  an  analogy  into  an  identity, 
as  was  the  case  with  gravitation — if  it  be  trae  that  Eooke 
came  so  near  as  to  quoti^  terrestrial  gravity  as  an  Uht-Hration 
of  solar  attraction  ;  and  as  may  be  the  case  with  electricity 
and  nerve-force.  But  analogies,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  are  similarities  of  relation  in  diversity  of  subject,  as  in 
the  case  of  society  above  quoted,  where  the  analogical  cha- 
lacter  is  the  permanent  fact.  The  circumstance  of  evolution 
attaching  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — the  sue- 
cesaive  stages  of  birth,  growth,  and  decay — is  but  an  analogy 
BB  between  a  plant  and  an  animal ;  to  a  still  greater  degree  is 
tliis  the  case,  when  we  are  comparing  the  mental  development 
of  a  human  being  with  the  growth  of  a  tree,  not  to  speak  of 
the  much  more  remote  comparison  between  the  growth  of 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  and  the  progress  of  an  individual  ani- 
mal, or  plant.  This  last  analogy  is,  indeed,  too  faint  to  be  of 
any  value,  and  is  misleading  if  deductions  are  made  from  it. 
The  logical  caution  that  must  accompany  discoveries  of  sup- 
posed identity,  is  still  more  called  for  in  the  slippery  regions  . 
of  analogy. 

38.  The  exemplification  now  given  of  Similarity  operating  ' 
in  Science,  is  a  nearly  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  called  Kbasoning.     Some  philosophers, 
as  Keid  and  Stewart,  htive  separated  the  mental  processes 

I  concerned  io  Science  into  two — Abstraction   and  Beason. 

\  The  oiiu  is  the  first  of  the  three  opemtiona  described  above ; 
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the  other,  Beason,  would  be  interpreted  as  covering  Tndoo* 
tion  and  Deduction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  includes  the  whole 
under  one  head,  variously  named  by  him,  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty,  Comparison,  the  Faculty  of  Belations, 
and  also  Thought,  in  a  certain  narrow  sense,  as  when  Logic 
is  defined  'the  science  of  the  laws  of  Thought/  In  the 
detailed  exposition,  he  divides  the  operations  of  the  Faculty 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  division  into  Abstraction 
and  Reason. — (Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  II.,  277.)  This 
seems  the  best  view  to  take  of  the  scientific  faculty.  As 
regards  the  mental  forces  concerned — ^the  chief  of  these 
being  Similarity — ^there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
Abstraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  Induction,  or  Deduction, 
on  the  other ;  although  the  subjects  and  prodxiUs  are  so  ixt 
different,  that  it  is  convenient  to  illustrate  them  separately. 

In  remarking  above  that  Similarity  does  not  explain  the 
whole  of  the  scientific  faculty,  I  mean  that  Abstraction, 
Induction,  and  Deduction,  frequently  involve  something 
besides  the  bringing  together  of  resembling  particulars  or 
facts  ;  what  that  somethiug  is,  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Constructive  operations  of  the  Intellect. 

BUSINESS  AND  PRACTICE. 

39.  In  Business  or  Industry,  in  the  power  of  intelligence 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  life,  in  Practical  Genius,  we  find 
exemplified  the  discovery  of  deep  identities  amid  superficial 
differences.  In  the  inventions  of  practical  art,  no  less  than 
in  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  identifying  faculty  is  called 
into  play. 

The  labours  of  Watt,  in  the  steam  engine,  might  with 
great  propriety  be  farther  cited,  to  correspond  with  the 
greatest  strokes  of  scientific  identification.  Perhaps  his 
'governor  balls'  is  the  most  illustrative  example  for  our 
present  purpose.  Here  he  had  to  devise  a  method  of 
opening  and  closing  a  valve,  in  connexion  with  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  speed  of  a  very  rapid  wheel  move- 
ment; and  no  device  in  the  range  of  existing  machinery 
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would  answer  this  object  He  had,  therefore,  to  venture  out 
into  the  region  of  mechanical  possibility,  to  seek  anionj; 
mechanical  laws  in  general,  or  among  very  remote  natural 
phenomena,  for  a  parallel  situation ;  and  he  found  the  only 
case  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon,  namely,  the  action  oi 
a  centrifugal  force,  where  two  revolving  bodies  part,  or 
come  together,  according  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  accele- 
rated or  retarded.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  stroke  of  remote 
identification  in  the  history  of  mechanical  invention,  sur- 
passing this  in  intellectual  I'each ;  if  such  a  power  of 
bringing  together  the  like  out  of  the  unlike  were  of  usual 
occurrence,  the  progress  of  discovery  would  be  incalculably 
more  rapid.  Another  instance  of  Watt's  power  of  ideati- 
fying  a  practical  situation  with  some  other  case  where  the 
requisite  construction  is  given,  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
lobster-jointed  pipe,  for  conveying  water  across  the  bottom 
of  the  river  CJlyde.  The  inventive  genius  is  ever  ready  with 
a  suggestion  derived  &om  some  already  existing  device, 
disguised  from  the  sight  of  other  men,  either  in  the  arraage- 
ments  of  natnre  or  in  the  constructions  of  art.  Identifying 
power,  although  not  expressing  everything  that  constitutes  an 
inventor,  will  be  found  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character. 
As  in  the  other  departments,  so  here  also,  the  identifying 
faculty  must  operate  in  a  suitable  re^on  of  previous  acqui- 
eitions  and  experience. 

In  the  able  administration  of  private  business  and  public 
affairs,  we  shall  often  be  able  to  detect  the  same  force  at 
work,  although  not  always  designated  invention  or  genius. 
Either  in  meeting  new  cases,  or  in  bringing  superior  methods 
to  bear  upou  old,  there  is  a  march  of  mind,  an  advance  over 
routine,  which  marks  the  able  administrator ;  and  here  too 
the  link  of  power  consists  in  a  more  than  ordinary  force  of 
identi6catiou.  When  a  present  emergency  b  exactly  like  a 
previous  cue,  it  recalls  that  one  without  difficulty,  and  ia 
treated  as  that  was  treated  ;  when  it  corresponds  exactly  to 
DO  one  before,  a  subtler  mind  is  wanted ;  some  pai-allct 
must  be  sought  for,  away  from  the  routine  of  cases.     Into 
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quite  remote  regions  of  affairs,  the  man  of  penetration  is 
carried,  and  finds  something  in  point  where  perhaps  no 
parallel  was  ever  drawn  before.  The  application  of  the 
Syllogism  to  Law  pleadings  was  a  great  l^al  improvement, 
which  has  persisted  while  scholastic  forms  have  gone  gene- 
rally into  decay.  No  routine  lawyer  was  capable  of  such  an 
innovation.  If  for  illustration's  sake  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  person,  it  implies  a  mind  that  came  to 
the  study  of  law  previously  prepared  with  the  scholastic 
training,  and  detecting  in  the  pleadings  before  the  courts  a 
real  identity  in  form  with  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 
although  hitherto  conducted  with  no  such  method  or  preci- 
sion. The  transference  of  the  syllogism  to  the  legal  reason- 
ings would  be  the  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  identity ; 
and  hence  would  arise  that  capital  requirement  of  making 
parties  plead  separately  to  the  law,  and  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  huddling  up  both  in  one  argument  as  is 
usually  done  in  the  controversies  of  every-day  life.* 

It  is  usual  for  practical  devices  to  be  first  employed  in 
ob^^ous  cases,  and  thence  transferred  to  other  cases  of  a  like 
nature,  but  of  more  complexity.  Thus,  in  the  great  institution 
of  the  Division  of  Labour  now  so  widely  ramified  over  all 
departments  of  industry,  there  could  be  traced  a  progressive 
application;  we  should  find  it  commencing  in  manual 
industry,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  primitive  classes  of 
agriculturist,  artisan,  trader,  soldier,  and  priest ;  and  thence* 
in  later  times  especially,  extended  into  the  warehouse  and 
the  manufactory,  into  public  business,  and  into  scientific 
research.  In  every  new  step,  there  would  arise,  in  the  mind 
of  some  one  person  or  other,  a  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  exigencies  of  a  work  in  hand  and  the  cases  where  the 


*  The  system  of  separating  the  law  and  the  £Eiota»  in  legal  pleadings^  did 
not  arise  as  I  suppose  in  the  text,  and  as  might  have  been  the  origin,  from 
an  application  of  the  scholastic  logic,  but  from  our  Saxon  institutioa  of  trial 
by  jury,  where  the  frets  were  decided  on  by  the  jurors,  and  the  law  declared 
by  the  judge.  Nevertheless^  the  illustration  answers  our  purpose,  even  in  its 
hypothetical  character. 
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method  of  divided  labour  wa3  already  ia  operation ;  and  this 
identification  would  suggest  the  further  extension  of  the 
practice.  I  do  not  at  present  apeak  of  the  faculty  required 
for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  detail  in  all  new  applica- 
tions of  old  machinery  (although  here  too  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  fertile  power  of  recalling  ideatitios  in  diversity  would 
be  the  principal  instruraeut  of  Buccesa,  in  so  far  as  the 
intellect  was  concerned),  but  confine  myself  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  device  taken  from  some  parallel  case. 

In  the  progress  of  free  govemmenta,  there  has  been 
gradually  diffused,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  posts,  the  principle  of  responsibility  as  a  check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power.  This  practice  grew  up  by  a  process  of 
extension,  until,  in  the  constitutional  govemmenta  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  came  to  include  every  ex- 
ecutive officer  in  all  departments  of  state.  The  experience  of 
the  practice,  with  the  more  humble  functionaries,  suggested 
its  application  to  the  exactly  parallel  case  of  superior  olScera, 
and  after  much  struggle,  not  of  an  intellectual  kind,  it  got  to 
be  introduced  into  modem  free  communities,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  constitution  of  ancient  Athena. 

The  principle  of  not  interfeiing  with  iudindual  tastes 
and  sentiments,  except  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  legitimate 
happiness  of  others,  is  recognized  in  certain  cases,  and  has 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  itself  by  assimilation  into  cases 
encumbered  with  obstructive  circumstaneea.  Hence  has 
sprung  up  what  amount  of  toleration  in  belief  and  in  conduct 
we  now  pOBsesa ;  although  the  difficulty  in  pi-oceeding  far 
with  this  extension,  shows  how  effectually  the  love  of  domi- 
nation and  of  uniformity  may  stifle  the  assimilating  action  of 
the  intellect. 

In  the  sulfations  of  a  practical  mind,  the  identification 
should  always  turn  upon  the  rtltvarU  circumstances,  and 
overcome  other  attractions  of  sameness  on  irrelevant  points. 
To  attain  to  this  characteristic  ia  the  end  of  a  practical 
education,  which  makes  the  person  familiar  with  the  aspects 
that  serve  the  imU  contemplated.    Tliua,  a  lawyer  in  recover* 
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iog,  from  his  past  experience,  the  precedents  and  analogies 
Boitable  to  a  case  in  hand,  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  simi- 
larity working  in  his  mind ;  but,  of  the  many  pecoliarities  of 
the  case,  he  ezdudes  the  assimilating  action  of  aU  except  the 
one  that  would  govern  its  decision  before  a  judga  His 
education  must  serve  him  in  making  this  discrimination ;  and 
if  (as  may  happen)  he  is  by  natural  temperament  keenly  alive 
to  this  one  feature  constituting  l^al  relevancy,  and  indifferent 
to  all  other  points  of  interest  in  the  case,  he  is  a  bom  lawyer, 
just  as  Newton,  with  his  natural  avidity  for  mathematical 
relations  and  indifference  to  sensuous  and  poetic  effects,  was 
a  bom  natural  philosopher;  or  Milton,  by  the  opposite 
character,  was  a  bom  poet  That  nature  should  chance  to 
turn  out  a  legal  mind  is  not  singular  or  surprising,  for  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  scientific  or  logical  intellect,  using 
verbal  forms  as  the  instrument,  and  implying  an  obtuseness 
to  all  the  more  popular  and  interesting  features  of  human 
life.  To  secure  a  rigorous  uniformity  in  dealing  with  dis- 
putes, scientific  definitions  must  be  made,  and  equally  applied 
to  the  most  diversified  cases. 

40.  The  last  form  of  practical  ability  that  I  shall  her^ 
advert  to  is  persuasion.  This  implies  that  some  course  of 
conduct  shall  be  so  described,  or  expressed,  as  to  coincide,  or 
be  identified,  with  the  active  impulses  of  the  individuals 
addressed,  and  thereby  command  their  adoption  of  it  by  the 
force  of  their  own  natural  dispositions.  A  leader  of  banditti 
has  to  deal  with  a  class  of  persons  whose  ruling  impulse  is 
plunder ;  and  it  becomes  his  business  to  show  them  that  any 
scheme  proposed  by  him  will  lead  to  this  end.  A  people  with 
an  intense  overpowering  patriotism,  as  the  old  Eomans,  can 
be  acted  on  by  proving  that  the  interests  of  country  are  at 
stake.  The  fertile  oratorical  mind  is  one  that  can  identify  a 
case  in  hand  with  a  great  number  of  the  strongest  belie&  of 
an  audience ;  and  more  especially  with  those  that  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  point  to  be  carried. 
The  discovery  of  identity  in  diversity  is  never  more  called 
for.  than  in  the  attempts  to  move  men  to  adopt  some  un- 
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wonted  couraa  of  proceeding.  When  a  new  reform  is  intro- 
dnced  in  the  state,  it  is  usually  thought  necessary  (at  least  in 
England)  to  reconcile  and  ideutify  it  in  many  ways  with  the 
ancient  venerated  conatitution,  or  with  prevailing  maxims 
and  modes  of  feeling,  with  wliich  it  would  seem  at  variance. 
To  be  a  persuasive  speaker,  it  ia  necessary  to  have  vividly 
present  to  the  view  all  the  leading  impulses  and  convictions 
of  the  persons  addressed,  and  to  be  ready  to  catch  at  every 
point  of  identity  between  these  and  the  propositions  or 
projects  suggested  for  their  adoption.  The  first-named  quali- 
fication grows  out  of  the  experience  and  study  of  character ; 
the  other  is  the  natural  force  of  Similarity,  which  has  often 
been  exemplified  in  its  highest  range  in  oratorical  minds.  In 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  wo  see  it  working  with  remarkable 
vigour.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  fertility 
of  identification  for  persuasive  ends  is  exhibited  in  Milton's 
De/erux  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Of  the  class  of  preachers, 
Barrow  is  especially  copious  in  his  command  of  topics  of 
persuasion  and  inducement  towards  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties ;  in  him,  no  less  than  in  Milton,  we 
have  everywhera  the  tokens  of  an  identifying  mind  of  the 
highest  order. 

lLLnSTR\TIVE  C0MPAEI80NS  AND  LITBRAUy  AST. 

41.  When  two  remote  phenomena  are  brought  into  com- 
pariaon  by  a  flash  of  similarity,  they  may  turn  out  to  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  natural  agent  working  in  different 
situations,  as  in  the  great  examples  of  lightning  and  the 
electrical  discharge,  the  fall  of  a  stone  and  the  moon's  gravi- 
tation to  the  earth.  The  comparison  in  these  cases  is  real  or 
substantial.  It  is  illustrative  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  hut  it  is  more  than  an  illustration,  it  is  a  scientific 
discovery.  The  two  things  identified  are  so  thoroughly  of  a 
piece,  that  we  can  go  all  lengths  in  reasoning  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  But  there  is  also  a  useful  class  of  comparisons 
vLci'e  real  identity  is  wanting ;  the  likeness  bdng  yet 
Bufficient  to  justify  OS  in  interpreting  the  more  obscure  (uul 
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remote  by  the  more  iotelligible  and  familiar  of  the  i 
when,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  supply  and  demand  in 
commerce,  we  say  that  these  are  constantly  6ndlng  their  leveL 
Here  the  subjects  compared  are  quite  different  in  their 
nature,  the  one  belonging  to  the  province  of  mind,  and  some- 
what obscure,  while  the  other  is  a  physical  phenomenon  of  a 
very  palpable  and  iatelligible  sott  Illustration  after  this 
faahion  is  one  of  our  devices  for  representing  to  the  nund 
what  is  either  naturally  obscure,  or  accidentally  concealed 
from  the  view.  If  we  can  only  see  enough  of  the  object  to 
suggest  an  appropriate  coiaparison,  we  make  use  of  this  to 
supply  the  rest  The  force  of  similarity  baa  extensive 
scope  in  this  department  of  discovery. 

Illustration  is  particularly  wanted  to  convey  scientific 
notions  and  abstractions.  These  are  often  so  arti&cial  and 
abstruse,  that  an  ordinary  mind  has  great  difficulty  in  seizing 
them.  Such  abstruse  physical  phenomena  aa  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  polarity,  chemical  affinity,  the  ethereal 
imdidations  supposed  to  constitute  light  and  heat,  the  growth 
of  cells  in  living  bodies, — demand  to  be  expressed  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  the  seen  and  palpabla  Euman  aotioos, 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  are  often  so  concealed  in  their  work- 
ings, that  they  cannot  be  represented  without  the  sssistaDCd 
of  material  objects  used  as  comparisons  :  hence  the  great 
abuudauce  of  the  resemblances  struck  between  matter  and 
mind.  We  apeak  of  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  a  torrent  of 
passion,  a  poet's  fire.  The  comparisons  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  complexities  of  social  life  are  likewise  very  nameroas ; 
in  fact,  there  are  many  social  phenomena  that  we  never  con- 
ceive otherwise  than  in  some  species  of  material  analogy. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  the  different  ideas  connected  with 
social  order  and  disorder,  we  find  the  language  almost  wholly 
derived  from  other  things  ;  scarcely  a  phrase  is  literal,  all  is 
metaphorical.  '  The  vessel  of  the  state  weathers  the  storm,  or 
is  in  danger  of  wreck  ;'  anarchy  is  described  aa  '  chaos,'  '  con- 
fusion ;'  the  government  is  said  to  be  '  shaken,'  op  '  staUe,' 
or  '  tottering ;'  law  is  '  erected,'  '  overthrowa'     We  speak  of 
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the  '  life'  and  '  growth'  of  society ;  when  we  conceive  of  pro- 
gregs,  it  is  generally  in  a  figure ;  we  call  it  "  movement," 
'  development/  '  enlightenment,'  and  so  forth. 

Of  all  existing  compositions,  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  . 
are  perhaps  the  richest  in  illustrative  compariaona  of  thu 
kind  now  under  discussion;  not  being  scientific  identities, 
and  yet  serving  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pui-poae  of  assisting 
the  popular  intellect  to  embiace  difficnlt  notions.  In  virtu  ■ 
of  this  surprbing  power,  Bacon'^  doctrines  become  clothed  iti 
'  winged  words."  According  to  him,  science  13  the  '  interpre- 
tation' of  nature ;  a  comparison  that  transfixes  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  observing,  recording,  and  explaining  the  facts  o!* 
the  world.  Final  catises,  he  says,  are  '  vestal  virgins  ; "  they 
bear  no  fruit  But  for  the  simile,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  notion 
would  have  stuck  in  men's  minds,  and  been  the  subject  of 
keen  controversy,  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  His  classi- 
fication of '  Instances,'  or  forms  of  experiment  and  proof,  u 
wholly  embedded  in  strong  metaphore;  the  'cxperimeutiun 
crucie,'  the  leading  post  between  two  ways,  has  been  adopted 
in  every  civilized  tongue.  Fallacies,  or  modes  of  mental 
bias,  are  with  him  'idols'  (tidola,  false  appearances)  of  tha 
'tribe,'  of  the  'den,'  of  the  ' mai"ket-place,'  of  the  'theatre.' 

A  remarkably  powerful  identifying  intellect,  embrace 
ing  the  concrete  facta  of  nature  and  hnman  life,  and  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  paat,  ts  implied  in  this  mode  of 
genius,  of  which  Bacon  is  the  highest  instance.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  classes  of  objecta  and  impressions 
determines  the  particular  element  that  the  resuscitating 
faculty  must  work  in  ;  and  in  some  men  this  susceptibility  is 
to  the  concrete  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  select  and 
narrow  class  of  the  artistic  or  poetic  concreta  Thus,  although 
Bacon's  imi^ery  sometimes  rises  to  poetry,  this  ia  not  its 
usual  character ;  his  was  not  a  poetic  sense  of  nature,  but  a 
broad  general  susceptibility,  partaking  more  of  the  natural 
historian  than  of  the  poet ;  by  which  all  the  objects  coming 
before  his  view,  or  presented  to  his  imagination,  took  a  deep 
bold,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  intense  attraction  of  Similarity, 
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w^^re  recalled  on  the  slightest  resemblance  Many  great 
writCTB  in  English  literature  have  had  this  strong  susoepti- 
hility  to  the  sensible  world  at  large,  without  a  special  poetic 
sense ;  while  some  have  had  the  poetic  feeling  superadded ; 
these  last  are  our  greatest  poets,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shake- 
speara 

42.  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  second  class  of  illustrative 
c<)m]mrisons,  those  serving  not  for  intellectual  comprehension, 
but  for  ornament,  effect,  or  emotion.  I  have  said  that  Bacon's 
comparisons  rarely  grew  out  of  a  poetic  choice,  though  from 
their  reach,  their  aptness,  and  their  occasional  picturesque- 
ncss,  they  might  sometimes  be  quoted  as  a  kind  of  poetry. 
His  purpose  was  to  enlighten,  not  to  adorn.  But  similarity  is 
the  instrument  of  adding  ornament  and  force  to  compositions ; 
when  an  idea  or  picture  is  intended  to  kindle  emotion  of 
iniy  kind,  the  effect  can  always  be  heightened  by  adducing 
illustrative  comparisons  more  impressive  than  the  original. 
When  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  describe  the  moving  effect  of  the 
ballad  of  Chtoy  CJuise,  says  that  it  stirs  the  heart  '  like  the 
soimd  of  a  trumpet,'  he  enforces  a  weaker  impression  by  one 
much  stronger  as  well  as  more  familiar.  The  following  lines 
(if  Chaucer  contain  two  exquisite  comparisons  for  enriching 
tho  emotional  effect  of  the  subject ;  they  are  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  youthful  Squire. 

Kmbroidered  waa  bo  m  it  wer$  m  mmd, 
AitfM  i^fnMjkmU  urUU  and  rtd§; 
Ho  sang  luid  fluti'd  gayly  all  the  day. 
lit  wma  mM/rtMh  «j  w  fA#  wmmik  of  Jtfify. 

To  find  powerful  and  touching  comparisons  in  keeping 
with  a  subject,  is  one  of  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  poet» 
and  puts  his  genius  to  the  severest  test  The  same  demand 
is  made  upon  the  orator,  who  has  also  to  stir  up  the  emotions 
of  his  audience*  to  kindle  their  likings  and  dislikings  with 
tho  view  of  moving  them  in  some  one  diiection.  Hence,  in 
omtory  of  ever}*  kind,  we  find  abundant  use  of  the  figures  of 
*lH\vh  ^'^wiug  out  of  cv^mparlson.  In  psuiegyric,  elevating 
siiuiUcudes  axe  empIo\»i ;  in  deuunciduon,  such  as  d(^;rauie^ 
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Derision  and  merrinieiit  grow  out  of  low,  grovelling  eompari- 
Bona  applied  to  thiDga  pretending  to  be  dignified  and  vener- 
able. Burke's  French  Revolution  teems  with  all  tlie  varieties 
of  eloquent  coroparisoo.  His  'trampling  law  and  order 
under  the  hoofa  of  the  swinish  multitude,'  will  be  ever 
memorable  among  the  figures  of  oratory. 

While  Shakespeare  displays  Bacon's  power  of  illumins- 
tive  comparison,  especially  in  moral  maxims  and  common- 
places, he  shines  chiefly  in  the  other  claas,  those  that  heighten 
the  emotional  effect  (while  the  genius  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  abounds  in  such  as  have  no  effect  wliatever  but 
intellectual  profusion).  With  e."ctraordinary  susceptibility  to 
the  sensible  and  concrete  of  the  world,  to  the  full  face  of 
nature  and  life,  he  had  (although  not  in  the  Mijhest  measure) 
the  poetic  eclecticism,  and  dwelt  by  preference  upon  the  objects 
that  inspired  such  emotions  as  an  artist  is  wont  to  kindle  up. 
He  had  perhapa  the  greatest  intellectual  reach  of  Similarity 
on  the  whole  that  the  mind  of  man  ever  attained  to  ;  and  hia 
power  of  adducing  illustrative  similitudes,  through  chasms  of 
reraoteneaa  and  the  thickest  disguises,  will  be  a  wonder  and 
an  astonishment  to  the  latest  posterity. 

43.  Of  the  Tropes  and  Figures  described  in  Rlietorio,  the 
largest  half  turn  upon  comparison.  The  metaphor,  the 
simile,  the  allegory — are  all  forma  of  illustration  by  simili- 
tude, sometimes  serving  for  clearness,  or  intellectual  compre- 
hension, at  other  times  producing  animation  and  effect. 
Their  invention  is  due  to  the  identifying  intellect,  which 
breaks  through  the  partition  caused  by  difference  of  subject, 
to  bring  together  what  is  similar.  The  literary  and  poetic 
genius  of  ages  has  accumulated  a  store  of  such  comparisons  ; 
many  of  them  have  passed  into  common  speech  to  enrich  the 
dialects  of  everyday  life.  Ko  man  has  ever  attained  rank  in 
literature,  without  possessing  in  soma  degree  the  power  of 
original  illustration  ;  and  the  interval  of  disparity  broken 
through  ia  a  fair  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
individual  mind  in  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
geniua.      The  original  fetches  of  Homer,  of   .£schylu8,  of 
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Milton,  and  above  all  of  Shakespeare  (I  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  list  even  of  the  first-rate  minds),  are  prodigious. 
How  remote,  and  yet  how  grand,  the  simile  describing  the 
descent  of  Apollo  from  Olympus :  '  he  came  like  night' 
The  identifying  faculty,  be  it  never  so  strong,  would  hardlj 
suffice  to  bring  together  things  so  widely  different^  but  for 
some  previous  preparation,  serving  to  approximate  the  nature 
of  the  two  things  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  alreadj 
had  occasion  to  remark  of  some  of  the  scientific  discoirerieflL 
Night  itself  had  to  be  first  personified  to  a  certain  extent; 
thereby  reducing  the  immense  disparity  between  the  closing 
day  and  the  march  of  a  living  personage  down  the  mountain 
slopes.    Apollo  was,  besides,  the  god  of  the  sun. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  IS  GENERAL. 

44.  The  observations  now  made  respecting  Poetry  apply 
with  some  modification  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally.  In  the 
Arts  we  may  trace  out  a  scale  or  arrangement,  beginning  at 
the  most  intellectual  and  ending  with  those  that  have  this 
quality  in  the  lowest  degree.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  distinct  examples  of  the  purely  intellectual  law  of  simi* 
laiity ;  at  the  other  end,  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  operation 
appears  in  the  form  that  we  have  been  accustomed  ta 
Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decoration,  and 
Design,  are  all  conversant  with  some  of  the  higher  intel* 
lectual  elements:  Poetry  with  speech  and  the  pictorial  as 
represented  by  speech,  the  othera  with  xiswaX  forms  and 
appearances  of  various  kinds.  In  storing  up  and  on  fit  occa- 
sions reproducing  the  materials  of  those  arts,  the  associating 
forces  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  extensively  brought 
into  play.  As  to  Contiguity,  this  is  obvious  enough;  as 
regards  Similarity,  it  may  be  easily  shown.  A  painter  in 
composing  a  picture  must,  in  the  last  resort,  choose  the 
component  parts,  according  to  their  artistic  keeping  with  one 
another  :  but  in  recalling  from  the  past  a  number  of  objects, 
in  order  to  try  their  effect,  he  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
powerful  identifying  faculty.    We  may  suppose  him  to  have 
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in  his  mind  some  one  plan  of  a  background,  which  back- 
ground, however,  although  containing  the  main  features, 
does  not  satisfy  his  artistic  sense.  By  the  attraction  of 
likeness,  thia  part,  unsuitable  in  itself,  may  recall  others 
resembling  and  yet  greatly  differing,  and  in  the  array  brought 
up  by  a  powerful  intellect,  working  upon  a  large  foregone 
experience,  some  one  may  be  presented  answering  the  re- 
quirements of  the  picture.  There  may  be  nothing  artistic  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  different  viewa ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
an  artist  that  can  make  the  proper  choice.  As  in  poetry,  so 
in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  decoration,  and 
design,  there  may  be  a  rich  intellectual  storage  and  repro- 
duction of  the  material,  apart  hom  the  (esthetic  feeling ; 
although,  by  this  feeling,  the  artist  must  be  guided  in  Che 
use  that  he  makes  of  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect  In  all 
the  Arts,  examples  may  be  found  of  rich  profusion  of  unse- 
lucted  matter ;  the  artist  mistaking  a  strong  recollection  and 
revival  of  natural  scenerj'  and  pictorial  elements  in  general 
for  the  artistic  barmoniziDg  of  the  material ;  still  in  the  de- 
partments we  are  now  discussing,  no  one  can  attain  the 
highest  greatness  without  some  intellectual  source  of  sugges- 
tions over  and  above  his  artistic  faculty.  The  intervention 
of  high  intellect  in  Art  seems  to  have  reached  a  climax  in 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  limits  of  human  nature  forbid  us 
to  suppose,  that  he  could  at  the  same  time  exert  the  power 
of  delicately  adjusting  the  parts  of  his  compositions,  so  as  to 
yield  the  graces  and  charms  that  constitute  the  true  distinc- 
tion, the  essence,  of  Art 

45.  When  we  pass  to  the  second  class  of  Arts,  we  find 
intellect  dying  away  and  giving  place  to  the  genuine  artistic 
stimulus  in  its  purity.  Music  is  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
whole  ;  the  others  are,  spoken  music  or  Eloquence,  Dramatic 
ai-tion  and  Pantomime,  the  graces  of  personal  Demeanour  and 
display,  and  the  Dance.  In  these  Arts,  the  suggestions  of 
intellectoal  similarity  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur.  UndoubUJ 
edly,  we  may  by  similaiity,  as  already  said,  identify  a  coDiai 
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character  in  different  airs  and  harmonies ;  and,  through  the 
presence  of  any  one,  others  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a 
composer,  and  may  serve  him  as  hints  and  aids  in  a  new 
composition.  In  such  circumstances,  I  can  conceive  the 
operation  of  a  vigorous  identifying  faculty  as  enlarging  a 
musician's  resources,  or  as  making  more  readily  available  to 
him  the  examples  that  have  previously  impressed  themselves 
on  his  mind.  But  this  process  of  imitating  and  compiling  does 
not  fedrly  exemplify  the  workings  of  artistic  creativeness. 
The  author  of  a  truly  original  melody  relies  upon  no  such 
intellectual  assistance.  By  the  spontaneous  gushings  of  his 
mind  he  flows  out  into  song,  and  by  the  guidance  of  a  delicate 
sense  he  tunes  himself  to  melody.  Other  men  may  imitate 
and  combine  such  primitive  originals  in  a  variety  of  compo- 
sitions, but  the  knowing  ear  can  always  detect  the  work  of 
compilation.  Intellect  may  originate  Science,  but  not  Art 
There  is  also  the  case  of  strictly  imitative  music,  as  when 
Haydn,  in  the  *  Creation,'  tries  to  reproduce  all  the  sounds 
of  nature.  But  no  good  judge  ever  puts  music  of  this  kind 
high. 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  a  common  subject  of  remark, 
that  great  musicians  and  actors,  not  to  speak  of  opera  dancers, 
have  often  a  very  low  order  of  intellect,  as  measured  by  the 
ordinary  tests.  So,  in  the  charms  and  graces  of  society, 
which  are  a  species  of  fine  art,  intellect  may  contribute 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  assisting  the  less  gifted 
temperaments  to  take  on  the  charm  native  to  the  others,  it 
may  operate  with  good  effect ;  for  this  is  done  by  acquisition 
and  compilation,  where  the  intellectual  forces  always  work  to 
advantage  Moreover,  in  Art,  effects  can  often  be  reduced  to 
rule,  and  the  comprehending  and  following  out  of  rules  is  an 
affair  of  the  intelligenc&  In  musical  compositions,  there  are 
rules  as  to  harmony,  which  any  one  might  act  upon ;  in  elo* 
cution,  much  can  be  done  by  merely  understanding  the  direc- 
tions of  an  instructor ;  and,  to  stupidity,  all  such  directions 
are  nugatory.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  diffusion  and  extension 
of  the  least  intellectual  of  the  fine  arts,  recourse  may  be 
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had  to  an  instrumeatallty  that  would  never  suffico  for  their 
creation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  history,  that  the  most 
highly  gifted  people  of  antiq^uity,  in  all  that  regarded  pure 
intelligence,  had  apparently  no  originality  in  music,  although 
they  could  appreciate  and  borrow  the  melodies  of  foreign 
nations,  and  employ  these  to  accompany  their  lyric  and  dra- 
matic compositions. 


8IMILAE1TV  IN  ACQUISITION  AND  MEMORY. 

46.  It  now  remains  to  show  how  the  force  of  reinstate- 
ment by  Similarity  can  operate  ia  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  Acquisition.  We  have  seen  that  the  associating  principle 
of  Contiguity  most  needs  be  the  groundwork  of  Acquisition 
in  general ;  but  when  any  new  train  can  bring  up,  from  the 
past,  some  nearly  similar  train,  the  labour  of  a  separate 
acquirement  is  thereby  saved;  the  points  of  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  new  and  the  old,  are  all  that  is  left  for  Contiguity 
to  engraft  on  the  mental  system.  When  a  workman  is  to 
be  taught  a  new  operation  in  his  art,  there  will  necessarily 
be,  along  with  certain  matters  of  novelty,  a  large  amount  of 
identity  with  hia  already  acquired  habits ;  hence,  in  order  to 
conquer  the  operation,  he  will  require  to  repeat  it  just  as  often 
as  will  suffice  for  fixing,  by  the  plastic  operation  of  Conti- 
guity, all  thoge  original  steps  and  combinations.  A  professed 
dancer  learning  a  new  dance,  is  in  a  very  different  predica- 
ment from  a  beginner  in  the  art  A  musician  learning  a  new 
piece,  actually  finds  that  ninet«en-twentietha  of  all  the 
sequences  to  be  acquired  have  been  already  formed  through 
his  previous  education.  A  naturalist  reads  the  description  of 
a  newly  discovered  animal ;  he  possesses  already,  in  his 
mind,  the  characters  of  the  known  animals  most  nearly 
approaching  to  it ;  and,  if  he  merely  give  sufficient  time  and 
attention  for  the  coheronce  of  the  points  that  are  absolutely 
new  to  him,  he  carries  away  and  retains  the  whole.  The 
judge,  in  listening  to  a  law-pleading,  hears  little  that  is 
absolutely  new ;  if  he  keeps  that  little  in  his  memory,  he 
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stores  up  the  whole  case.  When  we  read  abook  ona 
already  fiBimiliar  to  us,  we  can  reproduce  the  entire  work,  at 
the  expense  of  labour  requisite  to  remember  the  additions  it 
makes  to  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  So  in  Fine  Art ; 
an  architect,  a  painter,  or  a  poet,  can  easily  carry  away  with 
him  the  total  impression  of  a  building,  a  picture,  or  a  poem ; 
for,  instead  of  being  acquisitions  de  novo,  they  are  merely 
variations  of  efTects  already  engrained  in  the  artisfs  recollec- 
tion. 

To  whatever  extent  one  thing  is  the  repetition  of  another, 
the  cost  of  contiguous  acquisition  is  saved.  £ut  it  is  neoes- 
sary  that  the  repetition  or  identity  should  be  perceived ;  in 
other  words,  the  new  lesson  must  reinstate,  by  the  force  of 
Similarity,  all  the  previous  trains  that  in  any  way  correspond 
with  it  An  old  acquirement  containing  many  steps  in  com- 
mon with  a  lesson  in  hand,  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is 
recalled ;  should  the  disagreeing  points  be  so  marked,  as  to 
cloud  the  resemblance  and  stifle  the  identifying  action,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  the  agreement  It  consequently  happens; 
that  a  mind,  feeble  as  regards  the  restoring  force  of  similarity, 
misses  the  help  that  past  acquirements  could  often  bring  to 
bear  upon  present  efforts ;  whereas  a  remarkable  energy  of 
recall  will  make  everything  available  that  contains  the 
smallest  trace  of  common  matter. 

47.  To  take  a  few  examples  from  Scienca  The  subject- 
matter  of  Greometry  embodies  a  few  fundamental  notions  and 
processes.  A  definition,  an  axiom,  a  postulate,  a  proposition, 
whether  theorem  or  problem,  a  chain  of  demonstration,  are  to 
the  beginner  things  absolutely  new.  They  must  be  fixed  by 
the  plastic  power  of  Contiguity,  and  time  and  concentration 
must  be  allowed  for  the  purpose.  But,  in  a  good  head,  one 
or  two  examples  of  each,  strongly  imprinted,  will  make  all  the 
rest  easy ;  the  method  or  character  of  the  devices  will  be  seen 
through  and  acquired,  and,  in  every  new  case,  the  mind  will 
fiEdl  back  upon  the  old  ones,  for  the  common  element,  and 
concentrate  attention  on  the  points  of  difference  solely. 
When,  after  going  over  a  few  definitions,  the  learner  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  form  and  peculiarity  of  a  definitioD,  there  is 
little  to  acquire  in  the  rest ;  a  slight  aiibstitution  serves  to 
nrake  a  new  one  out  of  an  old  ;  the  definition  of  a  square  is 
easily  changed  to  suit  a  rectangle.  So  with  an  axiom  :  the 
first  is  the  most  laborious  to  acquire  ;  every  subsequent  one 
is  easier  than  the  preceding.  When  we  come  to  the  proposi- 
tiuus,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  novelty  at  first ;  the  whole 
scheme  and  management  of  a  theorem  or  problem — the  for- 
mality in  the  statement,  and  in  the  order  of  the  proof— are 
things  utterly  strange  to  the  young  beginner ;  to  acquire  a 
simple  proposition  ia  a  heavy  strain  upon  his  adhesiveness 
for  abstract  and  repi-esentative  forms.  When  this  last  acqui- 
sition is  made,  it  can  be  turned  to  account  iu  everj'  succeeding 
proposition,  provided  the  operation  of  similarity  is  not  ob- 
Btnicted  by  the  differences  that  encumber  the  new  cases. 
Indeed,  if  each  step  in  the  machinery  of  Geometry  were, 
without  much  wastd  of  time,  firmly  learned  on  the  first 
encounter,  and  if  the  reviving  power  of  similarity  for  this 
class  of  things  were  unfailing,  one's  progress  through  Euclid 
would  be  a  race,  such  as  ia  recorded  of  Pascal  and  Newtoa 
But  to  the  generality  of  minds,  identities  in  geometrical 
reasoning  are  hard  to  perceive ;  a  difference  in  collaterals 
utterly  extinguishes  the  feeling  of  a  similarity  in  substance, 
and  every  new  proposition  is  a  fresh  labour,  aa  if  nothing  like 
it  had  been  gone  through  before. 

What  is  trut;  of  Geometry  holds  in  all  the  sciences.  There 
is,  in  each,  a  vast  deal  of  repetition  both  of  the  facts,  or 
subject-matter,  and  of  the  formal  macliinery,  although  with 
great  differences  of  mode  and  circunialonce.  The  law  of 
gravitation  runs  through  all  Astronomy  ;  and,  in  the  deepest 
calculations  of  the  celestial  movements,  the  same  mathe- 
matical devices  are  constantly  reproduced  in  new  complica- 
tions. A  mind  that  can  seize  a  calculation  once  for  all,  and 
traos  it  out  in  the  thickest  envelope  of  diversity,  will  speedily 
pass  through  the  intricacies  of  this  vast  subject,  or  of  any 
abstract  science.  With  such  a  reach  of  similarity  as  can 
flufiice  to  trace  out  identities  hitherto  passed  over  by  all 
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former  minds  working  in  the  same  sphere,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  more  ordinary  resemblances  will  be  easy  to  strike ; 
hence  an  original  mind  in  science  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  along  the  track  of  the  already  known. 
Much  of  the  acquisitions  of  a  strong  intellect  are  in  realify 
the  re-discovery  of  what  is  already  known ;  such  an  intellect 
perceives  the  identities  of  abstraction,  classification,  induction, 
deductive  application,  and  demonstrative  reasoning,  even 
before  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  master.  He  will  make 
but  a  poor  mathematician  that  needs  to  refer  to  his  book 
for  the  demonstration  of  every  successive  theorem.  To  all 
branches  of  Physics,  to  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  the 
very  same  remarks  will  apply.  It  is  the  nature  of  an 
advanced  science,  to  contain  innumerable  identifications 
summed  up  in  its  definitions  and  general  laws ;  it  was  by  a 
vigorous  similarity  that  these  were  first  formed ;  by  the  same 
power  they  are  rapidly  acquired. 

So  in  the  more  concrete  sciences  of  the  Natural  History 
group.  In  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Gteology,  there  has 
been  accumulated  a  fund  of  identities  in  the  classifications 
made  of  the  objects  of  each.  To  acquire  these  classifications, 
the  learner  must  himself  feel  the  similarity  among  the  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  his  mind  is  of  that  powerful  kind  that  can 
trace  msuny  of  the  likenesses  by  its  own  unassisted  force,  h-j 
will  speedily  string  together  all  the  groups  that  have  been 
formed  by  others.  It  is  of  consequence  to  a  botanist,  looking 
at  a  new  plant,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  recaU  at  once  what- 
ever other  plants  he  has  known  that  in  any  way  resemble  it ; 
he  will,  in  this  way,  both  determine  its  true  class,  and  stamp 
it  with  ease  upon  his  memory. 

48.  In  all  the  acquisitions  of  Business,  Similarity  will 
likewise  bear  an  important  part.  If  an  apprentice  at  the 
Law  has  that  deep  and  subtle  identifying  power  that  sees,  in 
every  new  case,  whatever  similarity  there  is  in  it  to  some 
previous  one,  he  saves  half  his  labour ;  his  mind  breaks  in 
upon  the  old  track,  and  on  that  builds  up  the  new  recollec- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  likeness.    It  is  possible  to  lay  under 
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contribution  in  this  way  matters  far  removed  from  the 
subject  in  hand ;  one  may  clench  the  technicalities  of  the  law, 
by  falling  back  upon  one's  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  we  may 
recur  to  recollections  out  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  illustrating 
the  subject  as  it  were  to  one's  self.  The  mind  of  Lord  Bacon 
could  see  in  anything  before  him  multifarious  analogies  to 
things  the  most  remote ;  these  analogies  he  could  produce  to 
his  readers  to  facilitate  their  conception  of  his  meaning,  and, 
by  the  same  power,  he  could  shorten  his  own  labour  and 
study.  When  a  clever  person  surprises  us,  by  instantaneously 
comprehending  and  firmly  retaining  some  new  method  of 
procedure,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  has  taken  hold 
of  him,  by  resuscitating  something  analogous  out  of  the 
storehouses  of  his  past  experience  ;  whenever  this  easy  com- 
prehension, and  this  permanent  retention,  form  part  of  the 
mental  charaoter,  and  show  themselves  iu  a  wide  miige  of 
subjects,  thei-e  is  sure  to  be  at  bottom  a  vigorous  identifying 
faculty. 

49.  The  case  of  the  Artistic  mind  presents  no  essential 
diffcrenca  The  storing  up  of  impressions  of  objects  of  art  ia 
easiest  when  the  identifying  power  is  so  strong  aa  to  brin^ 
up,  on  every  occasion,  whatever  resembles  the  object  before 
the  view.  That  a  likeness  should  exist  between  something 
we  are  at  present  looking  at,  or  listening  to,  and  some  past 
impressions  on  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  that  that  likeness 
ithould  not  be  felt,  is  a  misfortune,  a  loss  in  every  way  ;  and 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that,  to  impress  the  new  object 
on  the  memory,  we  need  as  much  repetition  and  pains,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  experienced  before.  Iu 
reading  a  poem,  the  memory  is  assisted  to  remember  it  by  all 
the  similarities  of  thought,  of  imagery,  of  language,  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  that  one  is  able  to  evoke  from  the  traces  of 
former  readings  and  recollectiona  In  a  mind  keenly  sus- 
ceptible  on  all  these  poetic  elements,  and  having  the  power 
tif  similarity  highly  manifested,  almost  every  touch  will 
rouse  up  something  from  the  past  that  has  a  certain  degreu 
of  resemblance,  and  that  something  will  be  on  already  formed 
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recollection,  to  eke  out  the  retentiveness  of  the  new  straixL 
The  more  one's  acquisitions  advance,  the  greater  the  scope  for 
this  work  of  fitting  old  cloth  into  new  garments ;  but  previous 
acquisition  is  of  avail,  only  according  as  the  stroke  of  resusci- 
tation is  good,  and  is  able  to  pierce  the  disguises  of  diversity 
and  altered  form  attaching  to  past  examplea 

50.  The  retentive  power  of  the  mind  is  not  thoroughly 
tested,  except  by  entire  and  absolute  novelty,  a  thing  that 
is  more  and  more  rare  as  one  grows  older.  In  learning 
languages,  for  example,  we  have  less  to  acquire  with  every 
new  individual  language.  Latin  prepares  for  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &c. ;  German  for  Dutch  ;  Sanscrit  for  Hindostanea 
The  generalizations  of  philologists  in  tracing  common  roots 
through  all  the  Indo-European  tongues,  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  original  ties  that  contiguity  has  to  fix.  All  dis- 
coveries of  generalization  have  this  effect ;  and  if  an  individual 
learner  can  see  likenesses,  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
already  promulgated,  his  labour  is  shortened  by  strokes  of 
power  peculiar  to  himselt 

51.  The  Historical  Memory  might  furnish  good  examples 
of  the  intervention  of  Similarity,  in  making  up  the  coherent 
tissue  of  recollected  events.  In  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
great  and  small,  there  is  so  much  of  repetition,  that  a  new 
history  is  in  reality  a  various  reading  of  some  old  one ;  not  to 
mention  how  much  each  nation  repeats  itself  through  its 
successive  epochs.  To  a  dull  mind,  a  large  amount  of  this 
repetition  is  lost  for  all  pui*poses,  the  aid  to  memory  among 
the  rest ;  but  a  keen-sighted  attraction  for  every  vestige  of 
recurring  likeness  enables  one  to  retain  large  masses  of 
narrative,  at  a  small  expense  of  adhesive  acquisition.  Cam- 
paign suggests  campaign,  and  one  battle  another ;  an  intrigue, 
a  negotiation,  a  career  of  ambition,  a  conquest,  a  revolution, 
are  things  familiar  to  the  student  gone  some  way  in  history ; 
only  certain  minor  features,  some  of  the  proportions  and  cir- 
cumstantials, are  special  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  require  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  by  pure  contiguity.  No  man  could  recite 
a  narrative  of  any  sort  from  a  single  reading  or  hearing,  if  it 
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^vere  all  new  to  hiin  ;  to  tell  a  storj,  an  hour  after  hearing  it, 
would  be  impossible,  but  for  our  already  possessing,  among 
our  stored  recollections,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
adhesions  that  onter  into  it 


CHAPTEE    III. 

COMPOUND    ASSOCIATION 

1.  TTITHERTO  we  have  restricted  our  attention  to  single 
■■-*•  threads  or  indivisible  links  of  association,  whether  of 
Contiguity  or  Similarity.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
case  where  several  threads,  or  a  Plurality  of  links  or  bonds  of 
connexion,  unite  in  reviving  some  previous  thought  or  mental 
state.  No  new  principle  is  introduced  here ;  we  have  merely 
to  note,  what  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
combined  action,  that  the  re-instatement  is  thereby  made  more 
easy  and  certain.  Associations  that  are  individually  too 
weak,  to  operate  the  revival  of  a  past  idea,  may  succeed  by 
acting  together ;  and  there  is  thus  opened  up  to  our  view  a 
means  of  aiding  our  recollection,  or  invention,  when  the  one 
thread  in  hand  is  too  feeble  to  effect  a  desired  recalL  It 
happens,  in  fact,  that,  in  a  very  large  number  of  our  mental 
transitioDS,  there  is  present  a  multiple  bond  of  association. 

The  combinations  may  be  made  up  of  Contiguities  alone, 
of  Similarities  alone,  or  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  mixed. 
Moreover,  we  shall  find  that  in  Emotion  and  in  Volition 
there  are  influences  either  assisting  or  obstructing  the  proper 
intellectual  forces.  In  the  reviving  of  a  past  image  or  idea, 
it  is  never  unimportant,  that  the  revival  gratifies  a  favourite 
emotion,  or  is  strongly  willed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  We 
must  endeavour  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
influence  of  these  extra-iDtellectual  energies  within  the  sphere 
of  intellect ;  but,  as  they  would  rarely  suffice  for  the  repro- 
duction of  thought,  if  acting  apart  and  alone,  we  are  led  to 
look  at  them  chiefly  as  modifj'ing  the  effects  of  the  strictly 
intellectual  forces,  or  as  combining  elements  in  the  composi- 
tion of  associations. 
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The  general  law  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Past  actions,  sensatious,  thoughts,  or  emotions,  are  re- 
called more  easily,  when  associated  either  through 
contiguity  or  through  similarity,  with  viore  Chan  one 
present  object  or  impression. 


CUMPOSinON  OF  CONTIQUrriES. 

2.  We  begin  with  the  composition  of  contiguities.  Tn- 
fitauces  might  be  cited  under  all  the  heads  of  the  first  chapter; 
but  a  less  profuse  selection  will  suffice.  There  will,  however, 
he  a  gain  in  clearness  by  taking  Oonj  unctions  and  Successions 
separately. 

Conjunetwms. — For  a  simple  example  of  a  compound  con- 
junction, we  may  suppose  a  person  smelling  a  liquid  and 
identifying  the  smell  as  something  felt  before,  but  unable  to 
recall  to  mind  the  material  causing  it  Here  the  bond 
between  an  odour  and  the  odorous  substance  is  too  feeble  for  , 
reproducing  the  idea  or  the  name  of  the  substance.  SuppOM  1 
forther  that  the  person  could  taste  the  liquid  without  feeling^ 
the  odour,  and  that  in  the  taste  he  could  recognize  a  former 
taste,  but  could  not  remember  the  thing.  If,  in  these  circum- 
Btances,  the  concurrence  of  the  two  present  sensations  of  taste 
and  smell  brought  the  substance  to  the  recollection,  we  should 
have  a  true  imitance  of  composite  association.  If  one  of  the 
two  links  is  fully  equal  to  the  restoring  effect,  there  is  no  case 
under  the  present  law ;  in  order  to  constitute  a  proper 
example,  each  should  be  insuQicient  when  acting  singly. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  such 
revivals,  we  might  easily  suppose  it  otherwise.  Combination 
is  not  strength  under  all  circumstances.  A  gallon  of  water 
at  40°,  cannot  yield  a  spoonful  at  41°.  Ten  thousand  common- 
place intullects  would  not  make  one  genius,  under  any  system 
of  co-operation.  The  multiplication  of  unaided  eyes  could 
iiever  equal  the  vision  of  one  person  tvith  a  telescope,  or 
a  microscope. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cnmpltx  wholes  around  us  in  the 
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'World,  are  held  together  in  the  recollection  by  the  adhesive 
force  of  Contiguity ;  such  objects  as  a  tree,  a  human  figure^  a 
scene  in  nature,  cannot  continue  in  the  mind,  or  be  revived 
as  ideas,  until  frequent  repetition  has  made  all  the  parts 
coherent  After  the  requisite  iteration,  a  complex  object^ 
such  as  a  rural  village,  may  be  revived  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  portion  of  it,  as  some  street,  or  building,  or  marked 
locality.  But,  if  the  village  is  one  not  very  well  known, 
that  is,  if  the  notion  of  it  is  not  very  firmly  aggr^ated 
in  the  mind,  the  traveller  just  entering  may  be  not  ready 
to  identify  it  by  the  first  thing  that  strikes  him ;  he  may 
require  to  go  on  till  several  other  objects  come  in  view; 
when  probably  their  joint  impression  will  be  able  to  bring  up 
the  whole,  in  other  words,  will  remind  him  what  village  he  is 
now  entering. 

So  in  regarding  objects  as  coneretes,  or  combinations  of 
many  distinct  qualities, — an  orange,  for  example,  which  affects 
all  the  senses, — a  fixing  process  makes  the  different  sensations 
hold  together  in  one  complex  idea.  Here,  too,  there  is  room 
for  the  joint  action  of  associating  links  in  recalling  an  image 
to  the  mind.  I  have  already  imagined  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  united  action  of  smell  and  of  taste  was 
supposed  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  concrete  object  causing 
them,  either  being  of  itself  insuf&cient  for  the  purpose. 

3.  It  is,  however,  when  we  go  beyond  the  case  of  isolated 
objects,  to  the  still  greater  aggregates  made  up  by  the  relations 
of  things  to  one  another,  that  we  can  reap  examples  of 
multiple  association  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the  con- 
nexions of  objects  with  places,  with  persons,  with  uses,  and 
with  properties,  we  see  numberless  occasions  for  the  working 
of  the  composite  link 

When  things  have  a  fixed  locality,  they  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  that  locality,  or  with  a  number  of  com- 
panion objects  or  appearances.  This  is  one  of  the  means  of 
their  restoration  to  the  mind  in  idea.  The  sight  or  remem- 
brance of  a  harbour  recalls  the  shipping ;  the  recollection  of 
a  building  brings  up  its  known  contents.     Conversely,  an 
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object  that  has  a  fixed  place  recalls  the  pUce,  as  when  St 
Panl'3  reminfis  ua  of  the  neighbourhood  where  it  stands. 
Now,  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  wo  desire  to  lecall  a  place 
or  an  object  by  this  single  link  of  couQexion,  but  are  unable 
to  do  80 ;  a  concurring  bond  may  then  be  brought  to  our  aid. 

Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  searching  for  things  lost.  When 
we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  thing  that  we  ourselves 
have  put  in  its  place  or  seen  there,  the  adhesion  of  place  is 
by  that  circumstance  shown  to  be  feeble.  We  then  run  over 
other  links  of  association;  the  time  when  we  last  saw  it; 
the  work  we  were  engaged  in  ;  or  any  fact  that  would  have 
an  association  with  the  forgotten  place ;  we  may  thus, 
through  a  multiplicity  of  feeble  conoexioos,  attain  a  force  of 
recall  equal  to  one  strong  adhesion. 

The  connexions  with  persons  frequently  prove  an  assisting 
link  in  difficult  recollection.  Objecta  become  associated  with 
their  owners,  their  makers,  their  inventors,  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  their  nse,  or  frequenting  their  locality.  When  we 
are  unable  to  recover  a  thing,  by  the  adhesion  between  it  and 
other  iuaaimate  accompaniments,  a  personal  connexion  will 
often  make  up  what  is  wanting.  Thus,  in  my  endeavour  to 
n'collect  an  array  of  objects  in  some  museum,  there  are  some 
tliat  have  completely  escaped  me ;  the  fissociation  of  these 
with  their  place  in  the  building,  and  with  the  adjoining 
objects,  is  not  enough ;  but  when  I  chance  to  recall  the 
donor,  the  collector,  or  maker,  along  with  these  other  ad- 
juucts,  the  vanished  individuals  may  be  made  to  re-appear. 

It  happens  likewise  that  things  are  recalled  by  plurality 
of  association  with  persons,  each  link  being  too  weak  alone, 
bnt  made  powerful  by  union.  I  meet  some  one  in  the  street, 
and  make  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  remember  where  I  Inst 
saw  the  same  person :  by-and-by  some  one  else  occurs  to 
me,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
merely  this  last  person  in  my  view,  I  should  have  been  as 
little  able  to  renve  the  meeting  as  with  the  first  alone ; 
whereas,  with  the  two,  I  have  no  longer  any  difficulty. 

The  converse  operation  of  remembering  a  person  by  two 
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or  more  different  connexions  is  still  more  frequently  exem- 
plified. A  human  being  is  a  sufficiently  many-sided  object 
to  be  open  to  revival  through  a  multiplex  bond.  Whether 
regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  many  parts,  or  as  a  concrete  of 
many  qualities,  the  remark  holds  to  a  great  degree.  The 
particulars  of  a  personal  description  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  often  requires  many  of  them  to  be  cited,  in  order  to  bring 
to  mind  an  individual  very  well  known  to  us.  Moreover, 
the  external  relations  of  human  beings  surpass  in  variety 
those  of  other  objects.  Persons  are  associated  with  their 
name ;  with  locality,  habitation,  and  places  of  resort ;  with 
blood  and  lineage,  a  very  powerful  mental  tie,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  the  family  feelings ;  with  associates  and 
friends ;  with  occupation,  pursuits,  amusements :  with  pro- 
perty and  possessions ;  with  rank  and  position ;  with  the 
many  attributes  that  make  up  character  and  reputation; 
with  a  particular  age ;  with  the  time  they  have  lived  in ; 
with  the  vicissitudes  and  incidents  that  mark  the  course  of 
their  life.  Now,  in  recalling  some  individual  to  mind,  some 
one  or  more  of  these  connexions  will  serve ;  and  when  a 
present  link  is  insufficient,  others  may  be  added.  If  we 
were  endeavouring  to  recover  the  historical  personages  of  a 
given  time,  the  age  of  Pericles,  for  example,  there  would  be  a 
certain  strength  of  bond  between  each  of  them  and  the  idea 
of  the  time,  namely,  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  In  the 
case  of  some,  this  link  might  be  strong  enough  of  itself; 
with  others,  a  second  link  might  be  requisite,  as  for  instance 
their  profession.  With  the  idea  of  a  sculptor  entering  into 
the  combination,  we  should  recall  Phidias ;  with  a  painter, 
Zeuxis;  with  a  philosopher,  Anaxagoras.  Our  historical 
memory  is  frequently  helped  after  this  fashion. 

4  The  connexion  of  things  with  uses  is  a  source  of 
multiple  bonds.  A  tool,  a  building,  the  materials  of  food, 
clothing,  &c.,  whatever  comes  into  the  market  as  a  useful 
commodity,  an  army,  or  a  fleet, — all  such  things  have,  besides 
their  appearance,  locality,  ownership,  &a,  a  distinct  end  to 
serve,  whence  arises  a  powerful  bond  of  association.     If  I  am 
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unable  to  remember  the  objects  that  I  have  seen  in  a  oertaiQ 
shop,  by  virtue  solely  of  their  aasociiition  with  the  shop,  and 
with  contiguous  things  that  I  do  remember,  one  course  open 
to  me  would  be  to  run  over  in  my  mind  a  list  of  utilities  to  be 
answered,  in  which  list  I  should  bring  up  one  or  more  osea  f>f 
the  forgott«n  things,  and  the  new  bond  co-operating  would  be 
sure  to  recover  some  of  those  from  their  oblivious  condition. 
To  carrj'  away  a  full  recollection  of  the  contents  of  a  manu- 
factory that  I  have  visited,  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  aid 
the  associations  of  contiguity  of  place  and  succession  with  the 
various  ends  or  utilities  that  were  to  be  suited. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  the  material  objects  of  the  world 
are  looked  upon  as  having  many  properties,  useful  or  uot ; 
these  are  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  are 
recorded  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  several  substances. 
In  this  way,  everything  suffers  an  ideal  expansion  or  aggran- 
dizement in  the  mind;  the  connexions  of  things,  or  the 
threads  that  give  us  our  hold  of  them,  are  multiplied.  The 
substance,  silica,  in  the  mind  of  a  naturalist,  has  a  vast  range 
of  associations  in  consequence  of  the  many  properties  entering 
into  his  notion  of  it.  These  various  links  tend  to  bring  the 
substance  repeatedly  before  the  mind ;  sometimes  one  link  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  as  for  example,  the  recollection  of  a  given 
degree  of  hardness ;  at  other  times,  the  mat«rial  is  recoverable 
hy  double  or  triple  connexioiLs,  as  the  ideas  of  an  oxide,  of 
insolubility,  and  of  a  six-sided  crj-stallization.  The  scientific 
man's  memory  is  constantly  aided  by  the  multiplieatiou  of 
bonds  individually  too  feeble  to  bring  about  the  recollection 
of  something  absent  In  invention,  or  in  the  search  for  a 
new  device  to  answer  some  end,  the  mind  must  go  over 
catalogues  of  objects  according  to  many  kinds  of  contiguity, 
including  the  most  casual  connexions. 

5.  SuccMsicms. — 1  have  dwelt  st  length,  in  a  previona 
chapter,  on  the  contiguous  association  of  successions  of  various 
kinds.  Here,  too,  in  the  circumstance  of  imperfect  adhesion, 
the  recoveiy  may  be  due  to  a  composite  action.  I  havo 
vitaessed  a  series  of  events,  and  these  are,  in  conaequenoe. 
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4S30ciated  in  my  mind.  In  endeavouring  to  recall  the  serin 
from  tlie  commencement,  a  link  fails,  until  some  other  asao- 
ciatiou,  such  as  place,  or  person,  contributes  ao  assisting 
thread. 

There  is  one  succession  that  contains  the  whole  of  onr 
experience,  that  is,  the  Order  of  Time,  or  the  sequence  of 
events  in  each  one's  own  history.  If  all  the  minutise  of  this 
succession  were  to  cohere  perfectly  in  the  mind,  everything 
that  we  have  ever  done,  seen,  or  been  cognizant  of,  could  bo 
recovered  by  means  of  it.  But  although  all  the  larger  trans- 
actions, and  the  more  impressive  scenes,  of  our  persooal 
history,  are  linked  in  this  order  with  a  sufficient  firmness,  yet 
for  smaller  incidents  the  bond  is  too  weak.  I  cannot 
remember  fully  my  yesterday's  train  of  thoughts  ;  nor  repeat 
verbatim  an  address  of  five  minutes'  length,  whether  spokea 
or  heard.  Things  related  in  the  order  of  time  are,  strictly 
speaking,  experienced  only  once,  and  we  usually  require 
repetition  to  fix  any  mental  train.  It  constantly  happens, 
therefore,  that  we  are  in  search  of  some  reinforcing  connexion 
to  help  us  in  recovering  the  stream  of  events,  as  they  occnired 
in  the  order  of  time.  We  seek  for  other  conjunctions  and 
successions  to  enable  us  to  recommence  aft«r  every  break. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  the  only  way  of  making  up  & 
defective  adhesion  is  to  compass  in  our  minds  some  other 
connexion,  or  to  get  at  the  missing  object  through  a  new 
door.  The  inability  to  recollect  the  next  occurring  particular 
of  a  train  that  we  are  in  want  of,  stimulatee  a  great  effort  of 
volition,  and  the  true  course  for  the  mind  to  take  is  to  get 
upon  some  chain  or  current  that  is  likely  to  cross  the  line  of 
the  first  near  the  break. 

At  every  moment  of  life,  each  person  stands  immersed  r 
a  complicated  scene,  and  each  object  of  this  scene  may 
become  a  starting  point  for  a  train  of  recollections.  All  the 
internal  feelings  of  the  body  ;  everything  that  surrounds  us 
and  strikes  the  eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  or  smell ;  all  the  ideas, 
emotions,  and  purposes  occupying  the  mind  ; — these  form  so 
many  beginnings  of  trains  of  association  passing  &r  awajr 
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into  the  remotest  regiona  of  recollection  and  thonglit ;  and 
VB  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop  and  change  the  direction  aa 
often  as  we  please.  From  some  one  of  these  present  things, 
we  must  commence  our  outgoings  towards  the  absent  and 
the  distant,  whether  treading  in  aingle  routes,  or  introducing 
composite  action. 

6.  Language. — The  recall  of  names  by  things,  and  of 
things  by  names,  gives  special  occasion  for  bringing  in  addi- 
tional links  to  aid  a  feeble  tie.  When  we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  person,  or  of  an  object,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  back  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  where  we 
have  heard  the  name,  to  see  if  any  other  bond  of  connexion 
will  spring  up.  Often  we  are  unable,  at  the  moment,  to 
recover  the  lost  sound  by  any  means ;  hut.  afterwards,  an 
anxiliary  circumstance  crosses  the  view,  and  the  revival  is 
,   effected. 

Many  of  oar  recollections,  thoughts,  conceptions,  and 
imaginings,  are  an  inextricable  mixture  of  language  and 
ideas  of  things.  The  notions  that  we  acquire  through  oral 
instruction,  or  from  books,  are  made  up  in  part  by  the 
subject  matter  purely,  and  in  part  by  the  phraseology  that 
conveyed  it.  Thus,  my  recollection  of  a  portion  of  history  is 
made  up  of  the  train  of  words,  with  the  train  of  historical 
facts  and  scenes,  as  I  might  have  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  So  in  many  sciences,  there  is  a  combination  of  visual 
or  tactual  notions  with  language.  Geometry  is  a  compound 
of  visible  diagrams  with  the  language  of  detiuitions,  axioms, 
and  demonstrations.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  tecolleetion 
may  depend,  either  on  the  associations  of  words,  or  on  those 
of  visual  and  other  conceptions,  or  on  a  compound  of  both. 
If  I  listen  to  a  geographical  description,  there  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  train  of  words  dropping  on  my  ear  ;  and,  by  virtua 
of  a  perfect  verbal  cohesion,  I  might  recall  the  whole  do- 
Bcription  and  recite  it  to  another  pailiy.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  a  series  of  ^-iews  of  objeots — of  mountain,  river, 
plain,  and  forest — which  I  picture  in  my  mind  and  retain  J 
independently  of  the  language  used  to  suggest  tbeuL     Wwa  J 
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my  pictorial  adhesion  strong  enough,  I  could  recall  the 
whole  of  the  features  in  the  order  that  I  was  made  to  con- 
ceive them,  and  leave  aside  the  language.  The  common  caae^ 
however,  is  that  the  recollection  is  effected  by  a  union  of 
both  the  threads  of  cohesion ;  the  pictorial  train  is  assisted 
by  the  verbal,  and  the  verbal  by  the  pictorial,  as  may  happen. 

OOMPOSITION  OF  SIMILABITIES. 

7.  The  influence  of  the  multiplication  of  points  of  likeness, 
in  securing  the  revival  of  a  past  object,  is  liable  to  no 
uncertainty.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  main- 
tained all  through  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  similarity, 
that  the  greater  the  similitude,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
points  of  resemblance,  the  surer  is  the  stroke  of  recalL  If  I 
meet  a  person  very  like  some  one  else  I  have  formerly 
known,  the  probability  of  my  recalling  this  last  person  to 
view  is  increased,  if  the  likeness  in  face  and  feature  is  com- 
bined with  similarity  of  dress,  of  speech,  of  gait,  or  of  any 
still  more  extraneous  points,  such  as  occupation,  or  history. 
Increase  of  resemblance  extensively,  that  is  by  outward  con- 
nexions, has  the  same  power  as  increase  of  resemblance 
intensively,  in  rendering  the  restoration  of  the  past  more 
certain.  It  might  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  four  faint  links 
of  contiguous  adhesion  would  be  equal  to  one  strong,  but  it 
would  be  against  our  whole  experience  of  the  workings  of 
similarity,  to  doubt  the  utility  of  multiplying  fiednt  resem- 
blances, when  there  was  no  one  suflSciently  powerful  to  effect 
the  revival  At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  much 
more  is  contributed  to  the  chances  of  reinstatement  by 
intensifying  one  point  of  likeness,  than  by  adding  new  ones 
of  a  faint  character.  By  raising  some  single  feature  almost 
up  to  the  point  of  identity,  we  should  do  more  good  than 
could  be  done  by  scattering  faint  and  detached  likenesses 
over  the  pictura  This,  however,  is  not  always  in  our 
power ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  that,  when  the  similarity,  in 
any  one  particular,  is  too  feeble  to  suggest  the  resembling 
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the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  weak  resemblances  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  single  stroDger  one. 

On  this  view,  I  might  set  forth  the  workings  of  compo- 
site  aimilaritiea,  from  the  various  classes  of  examples  gone 
over  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  all  very  complieated  con- 
junctions, as,  for  example,  a  landscape,  theie  may  be  a  multi- 
plication of  likeuesseis,  unable  to  strike  singly,  but,  by  their 
concurrence  suggesting  a  parallel  scene.  Hence,  ixt  en- 
deavouring to  recall  resembling  things,  we  may  proceed,  as  in 
Contiguity,  by  hunting  out  new  collaterals,  on  the  chance  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  similitude,  and,  with  thut,  the 
attractive  power  of  the  present  for  the  absent.  If  I  am 
endeavouring  to  recall  to  mind  some  historic  parallel  to  a 
present  political  situation,  supposing  one  to  exist  and  to  have 
been  at  some  former  time  impressed  on  my  mind,  there  may 
be  a  want  of  any  single  salient  likeness,  such  as  wo  admit  to 
be  the  most  effective  medium  of  reinstatement ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  go  over  in  my  mind  all  the  minute  features  of  the 
present,  to  enhance,  'm  this  way,  the  force  of  the  attraction  of 
similitude  for  the  forgotten  paralleL 

8.  The  case  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
head,  namely,  the   combination   of  language   with    subject- 
matter  in  a  mixed  recollection,  is  favourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  compound  similarity.      If  an  ur.itor  has  to  deal  with  a 
special   point,   the   conduct  of  an   individual,  for   example^ 
which  he  wishes  to  denounce  by  a  cutting  simile,  his  inven- 
tion may  be  aided  by  some  similarity  in  the  phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  case,  as  well  as  in  the  features  of  the  case  itself^  I 
If  one  who  has  at  a  former  time  read  the  play  of  (Edipoa,  | 
now  commences  to  read  Lear,  the  similarity  is  not  at  first  I 
apparent,  but  long  before   the  conclusion  there  will  be  a  I 
sufficient  accumulation  of  features  of  similitude,  in  dmmatiil  ' 
situation  and  in  language,  to  bring  (Edipus  to  mind  without 
any  very  powerful  stretch  of  intellectual  force.     So,  in  scien- 
tific invention ;  a  fact  describeil  in  language  has  a  double 
power  of  suggestion ;    and  if,  by  good  luck,  the  fact  has  a 
likeness  to  some  other  fact,  and  the  description  reaemblet 
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the  language  that  accompauied  that  other  when  formedy 
present  to  the  mind,  there  is  so  much  the  more  chance  of  the 
revival  taking  place. 

MIXED  CONTIGUITY  AND  SIMILARITY. 

9.  Under  this  head,  there  are  several  interesting  examplea 
If  any  one,  in  describing  a  storm,  employ  the  phrase  *  a 
war'  of  elements,'  the  metaphor  has  been  brought  to  mind 
partly  by  similitude,  but  partly  also  by  contiguity,  seeii^ 
that  the  comparison  has  already  been  mada  The  person 
that  first  used  the  phrase  came  upon  it  by  similarity ;  he  that 
used  it  next  had  contiguity  to  assist  him ;  and,  after  frequent 
repetition,  the  bond  of  contiguity  may  be  so  well  confirmed, 
that  the  force  of  similarity  is  entirely  superseded.  In  this 
way,  many  things  that  were  originally  strokes  of  genius,  end 
in  being  efforts  of  mere  adhesive  i-ecollection ;  while,  for  a 
time  previous  to  this  final  consummation,  there  is  a  mixed 
effort  of  the  two  suggesting  forces.  Hence  Johnson's  remark 
on  the  poet  Ogilvie,  that  his  poem  contained  what  was  once 
imagination,  but  in  him  had  come  to  be  memory.* 

In  all  regions  of  intellectual  exertion — ^industry,  science, 
art,  literature — there  is  a  kind  of  ability  displayed  in  taking 
up  great  and  original  ideas  and  combinations,  before  they 
have  been  made  easy  by  iteration.  Minds  unable  for  the 
highest  efforts  of  origination  may  yet  be  equal  to  this  second 
d^ree  of  genius,  wherein  a  considerable  force  of  similarity 
is  assisted  by  a  small  thread  of  contiguity.  To  master  a  large 
multitude  of  the  discoveries  of  identification,  a  power  of 
similarity  short  of  the  original  force  that  gave  birth  to  them, 

•  '  Od  Taesday,  the  6th  July  (1763),  I  again  visited  Johnson.  He  told 
me  he  had  now  looked  into  the  poems  of  a  pretty  Tolaminoas  writer,  3fr. 
(now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Scotland,  which 
had  lately  come  oat,  but  could  find  nothing  in  them. 

'  BofiWBLL.    Is  there  not  imagination  in  them,  Sir  ? 

*  Jomrsoir.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  them,  what  trot  imagination,  but  it  is 
no  more  imagination  in  him,  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And  his 
diction,  too,  is  not  his  own.    We  have  long  ago  seen  whit§»roUd 
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Fig  aided  by  the  contiguous  bond  that  has  grown  up,  during  a 

I  certain  number  of  repetitious  of  each. 

10.  A  second  case  is,  when  a  similarity  is  struck  out  in 
circumstances  such  as  to  bring  the  absent  object  into  near 
jtroxiviitt)  in  some  contiguous  train.  Thus,  a  poet  falls  upon 
a  beautiful  metaphor,  while  dwelling  in  the  r^on  where  the 
material  of  the  simile  occurs.  In  the  country,  rural  com- 
parisons are  most  easily  made ;  on  ship-board,  nautical 
metaphors  are  naturally  abundant 

If  we  chance  to  be  studying  by  turns  two  different 
sciences  that  throw  much  li^ht  on  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
best  position  for  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  comparison. 
When  we  know  the  most  likely  source  of  fertile  similitudes  < 
fur  some  difficult  problem,  we  naturally  keep  near  that  { 
source,  in  order  that  we  may  be  struck  with  the  faintest 
gleam  of  likeness,  through  the  help  of  proximity.  A  historiaa 
of  the  ancient  republica  cultivates  a  familiarity  with  aU 
the  living  instances  of  the  republican  system.  Xow  that 
physical  science  is  largely  indebted  to  msthcmatical  hand- 
ling, the  physicist  has  to  maintain  bis  freshness  in  mathe- 
matics.     It  is   not  safe  to  trust  to  an   acquisition   of  old 

I  date,   however  pertinacious   the   mind   be  in  retaining  the 

I  Bubject  in  question.  The  great  discoveries  of  identification 
that  astonish  the  world  and  open  up  new  vistas  of  knowledge^ 
have  doubtless  often  been  helped  by  the  accidental  proximity 
of  the  things  made  to  flash  together.  For  illustration's  sake^ 
we  might  suppose  Newton  in  the  act  of  meditating  upon  the 
planetary  attraction,  at  the  time  that  the  celebrated  apple  fell 
to  the  ground  before  his  eyes ;  a  proximity  so  very  close 
would  powerfully  aid  in  bringing  on  the  stroke  of  identifi- 
cation,* 

■  Dr.  Pick,  ■  public  lactorer  on  MDemonica,  hu  Biigge«l«d  an  tii  to 
Tarbal  roumory,  boodsd  on  mlied  oontiguitj  uid  nmUuily.  If  ve  are 
iMvnifiK  ■  rtring  of  imcaBiMcted  auoM,  we  tntut  tnut  to  ccmtisaoai  growtL 
•olely ;  but,  if  it  bs  alloiTBUa  to  amn^  then  at  pleuon^  l>r.  Pick  rnggcets 
that  «fl  ihoultl  Dnil  uat  an  unler,  mcJi  that  eadi  word  ihall  haTo  11 
Mnatlung  in  oomman  with  thii  following,  or  iodib  pre-«tabli«hed  ooDoexioa  i 
ef  RManiiig.     Thiu,  be  takna  the  Fronch  Irraglilar  Tcrba,  and  nxrangv  then   I 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  FEELING. 

11.  We  have  already  seen,  under  Contiguity,  that  assooiA* 
tions  grow  up  between  objects  and  emotional  states,  whereby 
the  one  can  recall  the  other — ^the  object  reviving  the  emotion, 
and,  the  emotion  the  object  Anything,  for  example,  that  has 
been  strongly  associated  with  a  disgust,  is  apt  to  recall  the 
feeling  at  a  future  time. 

This  bond  may  be  found  entering  into  composite  associa- 
tions. In  remembeiing  some  past  object  that  has  been  linked 
in  the  mind  with  a  certain  emotion,  the  presence  of  the 
emotion  will  contribute  to  the  recall  Athough  not  always 
sufficient  of  itself,  this  vinculum  wiU  often  be  found  co- 
operating with  others  to  effect  the  revival  of  an  old  recollec- 
tion. While  luxuriating  in  a  state  of  agreeable  warmth,  we 
are  easily  reminded  of  former  situations  and  circumstances 
where  we  were  under  the  same  teeling. 

When  the  mind  is  immersed  in  any  of  the  special  emo- 
tions, as  Terror,  Anger,  Tenderness,  Beauty,  objects  connected 
with  the  emotion  are  attracted,  while  all  others  are  repelled. 
In  moods  of  tenderness,  objects  of  affection  rise  by  prefep- 
enca  If  the  mind  is  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  irascible 
emotion,  objects  of  anger  and  hatred  find  an  easy  opening, 
while  others  are  shut  out,  although  strongly  suggested  by 
other  links  of  association.  Something  occurs  to  remind  a 
person  of  a  good  deed  performed  to  him  by  the  object  of  his 
wrath;  but  the  recollection  is  not  harboured.  When  an 
emotion  possesses  the  mind  in  anything  like  fury,  nothing 
that  discords  with  it  can  find  a  place,  while  the  feeblest  link 
of  connexion  is  sufficient  to  recall  circumstances  in  harmony 
with  the  dominant  stata 

in  the  foUowing  8erie8 : — (I  give  the  English)  sew,  eit  down,  move,  go^  go 
away,  send,  follow,  run,  shun,  &c.  The  previous  connexion  between  tlM 
aotions  expressed  by  '  sew'  and  '  sit  down'  is  obviously  a  powerful  addition 
to  the  link  of  mere  contiguity  in  utterance.  Alphabetical  azrangeiiieiit  (cv 
Alliteration)  gives  a  similar  aid,  although  not  so  efficaoioiis  aa  tha  don 
alliance  of  meaning  that  occurs  in  the  above  series. 
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12.  KeDce  in  minds  very  susceptible  to  emotion,  the  more 
purely  iutellectual  bonds  of  association  are  perpetually  com- 
bined and  modified  by  connexiona  with  feeling.  The  entire 
current  of  thought  and  recollection  is  thus  impressed  with  a 
character  derived  from  emotion.  When  tender  affection  is 
indulged  as  a  dominant  feeling,  the  objects  that  rise  from  the 
past,  DO  less  than  those  engaging  the  attention  in  the  present, 
are  for  the  most  part  tinged  with  this  feeling.  A  joyous 
temperament  has  its  genial  recoUectiona ;  melancholy  opens 
the  door  to  a  totally  different  class.  The  egotist  is  eager  fop  i 
any  suggestions  that  connect  themselves  with  self,  and 
slight  contiguity  or  similarity  will  suffice  to  make  these 
present.  Poetic  emotion,  gaining  possession  of  the  mind, 
gives  a  select  character  to  the  images  that  recur  from  the 
past  A  strong  natural  feeling  of  reverence  accumulates  a 
store  of  ideas  of  things  venerable,  and  gives  them  precedence 
in  the  resurrection  of  thought 

This  peculiarity  has  often  arrested  attention,  and  has  beeD 

adopted  as  a  theme  both  by  poets  and  by  philosophers.    An  ( 

intellectual  and   cultivated  nature  strives  to   maintain  the  > 

ascendency  of  the  intellectual  associations  over  the  suggestions 

of  emotions.     The  dominion  of  reason  is  another  expression 

for  the  same  fact 

When  a  particular  emotion  is  excessive  in  the  character, 
oot  only  can  we  readily  predict  the  actions,  we  can  almost 
Tead  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  The  anecdote  of  Burke's 
divination  of  the  thoughts  of  Goldsmith,  when  passing  a 
crowd  collected  by  the  feats  of  a  mountebank,  can  scarcely 
be  called  extravagant  as  an  illustration  in  point 

INFLUENCE  OF   VULITION. 

13.  In  many  cases  our  recollection  of  the  past  is  promoted 
b  1^  Volition ;  that  ia,  we  have  some  purpose  or  end  in  view 
I  Irbicb  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  system  to  bring  abrjut 
I  the  recovery.  I  wish  to  recall  the  name  of  an  object  before 
I  me,  to  remember  where  I  last  saw  a  given  person,  to  find  a 
I  principle  applicable  to  a  case  ia  hand,     li'ur  a  time,  I  Gul  in 
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my  endeayour,  but,  by  prolonged  effort,  I  effect  the  dedved 
recovery. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  power  of 
the  will  combines  with  the  intellectual  forces  of  reprodaction. 
At  what  point  does  this  influence  operate  ?  Can  it  augment 
a  contiguous  adhesiveness  too  feeble,  or  the  attraction  of  a 
similarity  too  little  marked  ? 

The  influence  is  indirect.  There  is  no  power  of  adding  to 
the  energy  of  the  associating  bond  either  of  contiguity  or  of 
similarity,  by  a  voluntary  effort  The  reproductions  of  the 
intellect  are  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  volition.  One 
thought  cannot  be  made  to  succeed  another,  by  mere  will,  as 
one  movement  of  a  limb  may  be  made  to  succeed  another. 
The  modes  of  interference  of  a  volition  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  In  exciting  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  exalt  the 
intensity  of  the  mental  processea  It  is  the  nature  of  an  end 
strongly  felt,  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  whole  frame  of  body 
and  mind.  Difficulty  adds  fuel  to  the  flama  Under  excite* 
ment,  within  bounds,  everything  we  do  is  done  with  mors 
vigour.  The  bodily  efforts  are  stronger,  the  senses  are  mors 
aUve,  the  volitions  are  more  intense,  and  the  intellect  shares 
in  the  stimulation. 

(2.)  Volition  may  govern  intellectual  attention,  in  the 
same  manner  as  observation  is  influenced  by  our  will  When 
many  things  are  before  the  eye,  some  are  observed,  and  the 
rest  passed  by.  A  strong  liking  for  one  object  of  the  scene 
stimulates  the  movements  that  turn  the  gaze  in  that  direo- 
tion;  as  when  an  infant  bends  its  eyes  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle  or  to  a  familiar  faca  Now,  I  have  already  maintained 
a  lengthened  argument  to  show  that,  in  the  recovery  of 
objects  as  ideas,  when  they  are  no  longer  present  as  realities, 
the  same  nervous  circles  and  the  same  organs  of  sense  and 
movement  are  occupied,  that  were  occupied  in  the  original 
perception  during  the  actual  presenca  The  ideal  picture  of 
a  building  is  a  series  of  impressions,  sustained  in  the  optic 
and  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  circles  of 
the  brain  actuated  at  the  time  when  we  were  gazing  on  the 
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ftctnal  building.  Wherefore,  as  we  have  the  power  to  pro- 
long our  gaze  at  pleasure  upon  the  real  object,  to  turn  from 
one  part  to  another,  to  examine  some  points  minutely  and 
puss  the  rest  over, — so  when  this  building  becomes  a  recol- 
lection, the  same  power  of  varying  the  inward  gaze  remains 
to  us.  We  can  dwell  upon  the  outline,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  details,  we  can  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  columa 
or  a  cornice,  we  can  indulge  our  recollection  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  material ;  in  a  word,  we  can  deal  with  the  idea, 
notion,  or  recollection,  as  we  could  with  the  redity.  Voli- 
tion is  not  crippled  by  the  transition  &om  the  actual  to  the 
ideal ;  for  the  reason,  as  I  conceive,  that  the  same  organs  are 
concerned  in  both.  If  the  objects  of  observation,  when 
existing  as  ideas,  were  made  to  pass  into  a  separate  chamber 
of  the   mind,  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  cnmiirehending 

I  how   they   could    be   reached    by   this   voluntary    control; 

>  because  I  look  upon  volition  as  existing  only  in  connexion 
with  the  active  organs,  tbat  ia,  with  the  muscular  system. 
Even  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  the  limitation  holds.  Tha 
same  volition  that  rules  the  bodily  eye,  can  role  the  mental, 
because  tbat  mental  eye  is  stilt  not  other  than  the  bodily  one; 
Thus,  then,  volition  operates  in  aiding  the  recovery  of 
the  past,  through  the  power  of  directing  and  fixing  the 
attention  on  any  of  the  objects  present  to  the  mind  at  tha 
time,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  I  remember  one  link  of  an 
otherwise  forgotten  chain :  I  dwell  upon  this  link  till  it 
becomes  more  vivid  itself,  and  thus  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  rest.  The  object  so  selected  is  the  one  mada 
intensely  present,  and  thereby  becomes  the  starting-point  of 
the  association.  The  idea  that  next  comes  up  in  the  movement 
of  reproduction,  will  be  some  associate,  or  similar,  of  this ; 
just  as  the  thing  that  we  select  for  special  observation  out  of 
a  various  array  seen  by  the  eye,  will  be  the  thing  that  will 
suggest  the  next  idea  that  rises  before  the  mind.  We  can, 
therefore,  always  give  a  pre/erejiea  of  attention  to  one  of  the 

I  many  objects  that  come  up  to  our  recollection,  whichever  is 

I  tinis   preferred  being  rendered  the   suggestive  object;  and. 
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accordingly,  the  resuscitated  trains  will  be  those  in  acooid- 
ance  with  the  purposes  or  ends  of  the  moment 

In  difficult  or  laboured  recollection^  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  chief  hope  lies  in  obtaining  additional  bonds  of 
association.  An  efibrt  of  volition  is  the  means  employed. 
The  effort  consists  in  fastening  the  attention  on  various 
things  within  the  view  till  these,  one  after  another,  are 
rendered  suggestive  of  trains  of  ideas,  some  one  of  which 
perchsmce  may  have  a  connexion  with  the  thing  sought,  and 
may  supplement  the  deficient  bond  up  to  the  full  power  of 
recall  In  searching  out  a  historic  parallel,  for  example,  we 
may  suppose  the  power  of  similarity  unequal  to  the  task  of 
evoking  a  proper  instanca  The  mind  then  starts  off  in  a 
train  of  contiguity  over  the  field  of  history ;  which  proceeds 
not  by  smy  voluntary  power  of  commanding  one  fiact  to 
succeed  another,  but  by  directing  the  view  on  a  starting 
point, — ^the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  instance ;  with 
the  attention  fixed  on  him,  the  associated  particulars  of  his 
time,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  coherent,  flow  in  of  their 
own  accord.  This  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  on 
any  part  of  a  circle  of  notions  present  to  the  mind,  like  the 
power  of  directing  the  observation  on  some  one  aspect  of  a 
real  scene,  appears  to  be  the  main  function  of  volition  in  the 
resuscitation  of  the  past 

THE  SINGLING  OUT  OF  ONE  AMONG  MANY  TRAINS. 

14  If  I  look  at  a  mountain,  there  are  many  trains  that  I 
may  be  led  into,  by  taking  this  as  a  point  to  start  from.  By 
contiguity,  I  may  pass  to  the  other  mountains  of  the  chain,  to 
the  plains  and  the  villages  beyond,  to  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  mass,  to  the  botany,  to  the  geological  structure,  to  the 
historical  events  happening  there.  By  similarity,  I  may  be 
led  away  to  mountains  that  1  have  seen  in  other  Ismds,  or 
in  the  representations  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  to  the 
analogous  geometrical  forms,  to  equivalent  artistic  effects. 
All  these  vents  may  be  open  to  me.  but  it  will  happen  that  i 
go  on  some  one  track  by  preference,  and  there  will  be  a  motive 
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for  the  preferencfc  Perhaps  one  of  the  aesociatioos  may  have 
come  by  repetition  to  have  greater  force  than  any  other ;  I 
may  liave  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  together  the  moun- 
tain and  the  neighbouring  viliage,  that  I  am  led  at  once  upoo 
tilts  one  special  transitioD.  Another  cause  may  be  the  pre- 
sence of  a  second  associating  bond.  If  I  eee  the  adjoining 
mountain,  I  am  then  liable  to  be  led  along  the  chain;  if  I 
catch  the  glancinga  of  the  cascades,  there  is  a  double  link  of 
contiguity,  tending  to  carry  my  mind  to  the  river  flowing 
&om  the  sides  of  the  monntain.  If  historical  events  have 
been  recently  in  my  mind,  the  events  referable  to  this  locality 
are  su^ested.  If  botany  or  geology  is  my  study,  a  bent 
corresponding  to  these  is  impressed  on  the  current  of  thought ; 
if  geometry,  the  forms  suggested  by  preference  are  the  figures 
of  geometry  ;  if  I  am  an  artist,  the  forma  of  art  spring  up 
instead. 

The  position  supposed  almost  demands  an  additional  and 
a  specializing  bond  to  set  the  mind  in  motion  at  all.  We 
could  imagine  an  intellectual  situation  so  eqnally  balanced,  I 
that  no  revival  took  place  in  any  direction,  just  as  in  a  ' 
conflict  of  equal  volitions.  Some  i-nequatity  of  restorative 
power  in  the  various  trains,  or  some  second  association  cominf; 
in  aid  of  one  to  give  that  one  a  preponderance,  is  the  condition 
of  our  reviving  anything.  The  case  of  an  intellectual  stand- 
still between  opposing  so^estions  Is  neither  chimerical  nor 
niiexampled. 

I  will  suppose  another  instance.  A  violent  storm  has 
flooded  the  rivers,  blown  down  trees  and  buildings,  and 
inspired  general  terror.  Tlie  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
such  an  incident  are  extremely  various,  and  will  depend  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  observer  in  other  respects,  or  on 
the  special  ideas  that  concur  with  the  aspect  common  to  all 
The  sailor's  wife  thinks  of  her  hosband  at  sea.  The  merchant 
and  underwriter  have  their  thoughts  on  the  same  element 
The  former  calculates  the  lose  to  bis  fields.  The  millowner 
uees  a  prospect  of  abundant  water  power.  The  meteor- 
ologist studies  the  direction,  dnration,  and  force  of  the  Lorri- 
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cane,  and  compares  it  with  previous  cases.  The  poet  sees 
grand  and  imposing  effects.  The  religious  man  has  his  mind 
carried  upwards  to  the  Deity. 

These  instances  imply  some  habUual  attitude  of  the  mind, 
or  an  emotion,  occupation,  or  pursuit,  ever  ready  as  a  starting- 
point  to  the  intellectual  movement,  smd  combining  itself  with 
every  casual  impetus  given  to  the  mental  trains,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  element  of  the  composite  effect  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  in  cases  where  the  second  association  is 
present  merely  by  accident 

15.  We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  mental  aggre- 
gates, formed  by  the  cluster  of  properties  attaching  to  natural 
objects,  especially  as  viewed  by  the  scientific  mind.  Thus 
the  idea  of  the  mineral  quartz  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  facts^ 
properties^  smd  influences,  all  which  are  liable  to  come  before 
the  view,  when  the  mineral  is  seen  or  named.  So  even  a 
naked  circle  is  rich  in  associations  to  the  geometrical  mind. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  that,  every  time  a  mineralogist 
looks  upon  a  piece  of  quartz,  all  its  many  qualities  shall  rise 
and  pass  before  his  view ;  or  that  every  circle  shall  hurry  the 
mind  of  a  geometer  all  through  the  Third  Book  of  Euclid. 
The  associating  links  in  both  cases  are  good  and  sound ;  but 
some  motive  additional  to  the  foi'ce  of  the  acquired  adhesions 
is  needed  actually  to  recover  the  train.  Not  only  must  the 
mind  be  disengaged  from  other  trains,  there  must  also  be  a 
positive  stimulus,  a  second  starting  point,  to  individualize  and 
determine  the  bent  of  the  suggesting  power  to  one  or  other  of 
the  many  associated  ideas.  If  I  am  handling  a  piece  of 
quartz  and  trying  a  knife  edge  upon  it,  the  degree  of  hardness 
of  the  mineral  is  the  quality  suggested ;  if  an  acid  is  at  hand, 
the  chemical  action  of  quartz  is  brought  up  to  the  view,  and 
so  on.  When  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  circle  strung 
together  in  the  mind  of  a  mathematician  is  resuscitated  by 
preference,  it  is  by  the  agency  of  some  specializing  notion 
pointing  to  that  individual  The  most  opulent  mind  has 
moments  of  quiescence,  and  yet  how  numerous  the  possible 
outlets  of  thought  at  every  moment  I 
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16,  It  will  now  lie  appnrent  that  thoughts  may  fail  to  he 
suggested,  notwithstaoding  an  adequate  force  of  association 
We  have  had  two  remarkable  cases  in  point ;  the  influence  of 
an  emotion  in  keeping  back  what  ia  not  in  harmony  with  it ; 
and  the  necessity  for  an  additional  detenniniog  link  where 
many  lines  of  suggestion  are  equally  open. 

These  are  not  all.  A  recollection  is  someliniea  made 
impossible,  tliroogh  the  mind's  being  inestricnbly  seised  with 
something  near  what  ig  sought,  but  yet  different  We  ara 
often  in  this  state  of  embarrassment  in  remembering  names. 
Falling  accidentally  into  a  wrong  articulation,  we  are  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  coil ;  and  it  is  not  till  some  time  afterwards, 
that  we  are  even  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
reeollective  adhesion  actually  pi'esent  So,  a  stroke  of  simi- 
Jarity  may  be  effectually  resisted,  by  the  presence  of  some- 
thing repugnant  The  principle  of  compound  association 
necessarily  involves  this  efficacy  to  obstruct  If  two  ideas, 
by  both  pointing  to  a  third,  constitute  a  prevailing  bond  of 
restoration,  it  must  likewise  happen  that  if  these  two  present 
ideas  point  in  opposite  directions,  they  will  be  liable  to 
neutralize  one  another's  efficacy.  The  power  of  assisting 
implies  the  power  of  resisting. 

Both  in  the  present  chapter,  and  In  speaking  of  con- 
Btructive  associations  in  the  following  chapter,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  remark  the  distracting  influence  of  too  many  ideas. 
Promptitude  of  action  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  fewness 
of  the  considerations  that  enter  into  a  question.  Mar\el8 
of  ingenui^  are  often  accomplished  through  the  absence 
of  superfluous  suggestions.  In  the  opi^nitions  of  animnls, 
happy  elTorts  occur  to  surprise  us,  as  being  apparently  out 
of  keeping  with  the  range  of  their  faculties;  in  some  in- 
stances, tlie  explanation  ia  found  in  the  limitation  of  thti 
views.  The  animal  does  not  aufFer  from  a  crowd  of  incom- 
patible associations.  The  same  circumstance  often  explains 
the  extraordinary  facility  of  speech,  ot  the  readiness  in  action, 
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of  men  very  deficient  in  mental  force  generally.  It  is  ob- 
served by  philologists  that  onr  cultivated  languages  havB 
ceased  to  form  new  roots.  The  reason  is,  that  the  existing 
roots  stand  in  the  way.  Originality  is  everywhere  arrested 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  stock  of  already-formed  concep- 
tions. Children,  before  learning  the  common-places,  often 
give  birth  to  original  remarks. 

17.  Obstructive  association  may  be  traced,  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  the  conflict  of  different  modes  of  viewing  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  the  world.  There  is  a  standing  hostility 
between  the  Artistic  and  the  Scientific  modes  of  looking  at 
things,  and  an  opposition  less  marked  between  the  Scientific^ 
or  the  Theoretical,  and  the  Practical  points  of  view.  The 
artistic  mind  is  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  considerations 
of  scientific  truth ;  and  the  scientific  mind,  bent  on  being 
artistic,  walks  encumbered,  and  with  diminished  energy. 
Poetic  fiction  is  never  so  brillismt  as  when  the  trammels  of 
truth  are  set  aside. 

A  good  instance  of  the  obstructiveness  of  incompatible 
ideas  is  found  in  the  effort  of  guessing  riddles  and  conun- 
drums. These  always  turn  upon  the  equivocal  meanings  of 
words.  Now,  a  mind  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  real 
meanings  of  language  is  disqualified  from  following  out  the 
play  of  equivocation,  not  because  the  requisite  associations 
do  not  exist,  but  because  these  are  overborne  by  others 
inimical  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CONTRAST. 

18.  Aristotle's  enumeration  of  the  associating  prindplea 
of  the  mind  included  Contbariett,  along  with  Similarity 
and  Coadjacency.  Various  subsequent  writers  have  likewise 
viewed  Contrast  as  a  primitive  suggesting  force  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  objects  do,  on  many  occa- 
sions, bring  before  the  mind  their  contraries.  An  intense 
light  will  suggest  darkness  or  shade ;  present  sorrows  will 
bring  up  past  joys ;  and  a  moment  of  brilliant  prosperity 
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may   not   be   unfavourable   to  the  recollection  of  times  of 
adversity. 

ContTast  is  the  repiwduclive  phase  of  the  first  law  of 
niiid — vdalivity,  at  Discriraination.  Eveiythiuy  known  to 
ns  is  known  in  connexion  with  something  else,  the  opposite 
■T  negation  of  itself :  light  implies  darkness;  heat  supposes 
(vld.  Knowledge,  like  consciousness,  in  the  lust  resort,  is  a 
iransition  from  one  state  to  another;  and  both  states  are 
included  in  the  act  of  knowing  either.  Nothing,  then,  can 
l«  more  natural,  when  we  are  considering  any  one  property, 
than  the  disposition  to  revert  to  the  other  property  which 
makes  its  contrast,  or  opposite — the  thing  denied  when  it  is 
affirmed.  'Great'  would  have  no  meaning  to  us,  would 
never  have  been  named  or  marked  as  a  quality,  if  we  had 
not  had  before  us  things  of  unequal  magnitude,  whose  differ- 
ence or  contrast  affected  our  minds  with  a  lively  impression. 
The  'great'  is  great  ouly  because  there  is  a  something  else 
'  not  great,'  or  '  small ' ;  even  when  we  imagine  we  are 
looking  at  the  single  property  greatness,  we  have  in  our 
luiiida  by  implication  the  alternative,  smallness ;  and  it  is 
only  like  reversing  the  magnet,  to  pass  to  the  explicit  con- 
sideration of  the  altoniative ;  in  which  case  the  other,  '  great- 
ness,' would  be  the  implied  property.  This  is  what  we  do, 
when  we  pasa  from  one  member  of  a  contrast  to  the  other ; 
both  members  must  be  present,  although  we  make  only  one 
the  explicit  object  of  consideration  for  the  tima  That  the 
other  member  is  still  before  us  in  a  manner,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  if  wo  have  been  long  absent  from  the  expres-s  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative,  we  become  oblivious  to  the  force 
of  tlie  principaL  The  effect  of  summer  warmth  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  is  to  diminish  the  sense  of  warmth  ;  a  few 
wintry  days  intorpolated  would  revive  the  poignancy  of  the 
aensation.  When  a  meaning  is  but  dimly  perceived  by  any 
one,  the  fault  most  frequently  lies  in  the  non-recognition  of 
the  opposite,  that  is,  the  thing  to  be  excluded  or  denied,  the 
Bnpplying  of  which  renders  the  notion  luminous  at  once. 
Show  a  child  a  rod,  and  tell  him  that  it  ia  straight ;  you  will 
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probably  convey  no  notion  whatever  to  his  mind ;  but  pie- 
sent  at  the  same  time  a  bent  rod,  and  say  that  it  is  nai 
straight,  but  bent,  and  you  impart  a  genuine  cognitioiL 
Thus,  then,  whenever  we  have  an  object  in  our  view,  we 
have  by  implication  the  opposite ;  we  can  on  the  smallest 
motive  reverse  the  couple,  which  is  to  pass  to  the  contrast. 
Thinking  of  'just,'  with  some  definite  meaning,  we  must 
have  in  the  mind,  only  in  a  less  prominent  shape,  the  notion 
of  some  things  that  would  be  the  reverse  of  just ;  and  if 
we  want  to  make  the  idea  of  the  just  more  lively  and 
definite  still,  we  pass  for  a  time  to  the  explicit  consideration 
of  those  'not  just'  things,  and  then  return  to  the  other.  An 
artist  knows  that  contrast  is  the  life  of  every  efiect.  A 
scientific  expounder  is  aware  that  to  add  the  'antithesis'  or 
'  coimter-proposition,'  is  only  completing  the  statement  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  law  of  cognition ;  hence  in  him 
the  '  association  of  contrast,'  in  the  form  of  passing  from  the 
thing  affirmed  to  the  thing  denied,  is  a  settled  habit 

19.  But^  farther,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  other 
powers  of  the  intellect — Retentiveness  or  CJontiguity,  and 
Similarity — concur  in  some  degree  with  the  primordial  prin- 
ciple of  Relation  in  enabling  us  to  pass  from  one  thing 
to  its  contrast.  Thus,  as  regards  Contiguity,  it  happens 
that  the  greater  number  of  contrasts  are,  in  consequence 
of  their  necessary  proximity  from  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
habitually  coupled  together  in  common  speech ;  whence  we 
acquire  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by 
mere  rote,  like  completing  a  hackneyed  form  of  words.  Such 
associated  couples  as  white  and  black,  high  and  low,  up 
and  down,  large  and  small,  thick  and  thin,  weak  and  strong, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  life  and  death,  pain  and 
pleasure,  true  and  false, — are  in  everybody's  memory ;  if 
one  member  is  presented,  the  other  is  instantly  ready  to  coma 
up.  Among  our  acquisitions  of  Contiguity,  these  contrasting 
pairs  are  very  numerous.  This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to 
render  contrasting  qualities  frequently  suggestive  of  each 
other. 
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Next,  as  to  Similarity.  It  is  aa  old  maxim,  tbat  contraries 
imply  couimuDity  uf  Mod.  Where  there  is  Dothing  common, 
thtre  can  be  no  opposition.  We  oppose  b.  long  road  to  a  short 
road,  we  do  not  oppose  a  long  road  to  a  loud  sound.  We  can 
contrast  black  with  white,  because  they  ^ree  in  kind — they 
are  both  colours  and  modes  of  light  Thus  it  is,  that,  when 
any  quality  is  present  to  the  mind,  the  opposite  quoUty  never 
CHu  be  far  oET,  seeing  that  this  is  only  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  of  object  When  we  see  any  one  gaily 
attiriid,  the  subject  of  personal  decoration  is  brought  before 
the  view,  and  one  variety  of  it  suggests,  by  virtue  of  the 
generic  agreement,  other  varieties,  among  which  there  may 
occur  cases  of  squalor  or  meanness.  So  vhen  we  encounter 
a  person  of  low  fortunes,  the  subject  of  human  conditions 
is  present  to  the  mind,  and  by  Similarity  other  instances 
may  be  brought  up,  the  first  to  occur  being  naturally  those 
agreeing  in  the  features  of  the  present  case,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  cases  with  varying  or  even  contrasting  features. 
One  member  of  a  class  may  at  any  time  suggest  the 
remaining  members,  including  the  extremes.  This  is  a  case 
of  the  law  of  similarity. 

20.  We  have  farther  to  not«  the  emotions  frequently 
aroused  by  contrasts. 

To  take  one  class  of  examples.     ^Vhen  any  quality  is 
present  in  a  painful  excess,  the  opposite  quality  is  unavoid- 
ably su}^e8t«d  as  a  remedy  to  the  evil     Darkness  in  this  way 
causes  a  cmving  for  light,  and  too  much  light  impels  as  to   ' 
seek  the  shada      So,  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  repIetioii»  I 
exercise  and  rest,  and  many  other  things,  operate  in  the  sams  f 
way. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  emotion  of  the  poetic  or  artistio  I 
kind,  generated  by  many  contrasts.  We  are  moved  by  see 
infancy  and  age  placed  together ;  the  still  greater  contrast  of 
life  and  death  has  a  solemnizing  influence.  In  the  fortunes 
of  men  and  nations,  we  are  struck  with  the  conjunction  of  the 
high  and  the  low,  with  the  greatness  that  has  emerged  from 
obscurity,  and  the  pride  that  goeth  before  a  falL     This  effect 
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has  been  worked  up  in  the  poetic  literature  of  nations. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  idea  of  nemesis  was  an  intense  ever- 
present  conception;  even  the  accurate  mind  of  Herodoios 
was  superstitiously  sensitive  on  this  point.  In  no  age  has 
either  the  poet,  or  the  moralist,  allowed  the  reverses  of  human 
conditions  to  drop  out  of  the  view  of  the  multituda  All  the 
contrasts  of  this  class  are  therefore  disposed  to  be  mutually 
suggestive  to  a  very  high  degrea 

Another  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  emotion  in 
determioing  the  rise  of  thoughts,  is  famished  by  the  well- 
known  feeling  called  the  love  of  contradiction.  The  clear 
expositor  of  truth  knows  that  contrast  is  a  means  of  illus- 
tration, smd  is  moved  on  that  ground  to  pass  from  any  given 
idea  or  proposition  to  the  opposite;  while  the  contentious 
disposition  produces  the  same  tendency  to  search  out  the 
contradictory  of  every  affirmation  that  happens  to  be  brought 
forward. 

21.  A  better  use  of  the  reproductive  power  of  contrast,  is 
to  impel  us  to  unity  and  consistency  in  our  opinions  or 
beliefa  If  we  hear  anything  stated  at  variance  with  some- 
thing formerly  known  or  believed,  we  are  likely  to  be 
reminded  of  the  previous  statement  If  I  have  ever  affirmed, 
or  heard  any  one  affirm,  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  if  now  I  am  asked  to  believe  that 
these  poems  were  composed  by  several  authors,  I  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  the  opposite  view.  In  this  way,  the 
past  and  the  present  are  confronted  as  effectually  as  if  the 
opposites  had  been  affirmed  at  the  same  moment,  and  we 
are  thereupon  urged,  by  the  whole  force  of  revulsion  against 
inconsistency,  inherent  in  our  nature,  to  dismiss  one  or 
other  of  the  conflicting  opiniona 

The  power  of  Similarity,  under  the  guise  of  Contrast^  is 
thus  able  to  rid  the  mind  of  contradictions,  in  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  by  bringing  the  conflicting  opinions  fiEtce  to  face. 
A  present  assertion  revives  any  past  assertion  that  may  have 
been  made  on  the  same  subject,  and,  i(  the  two  are  contradio- 
toiy,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  choosing  between  the  twa 
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it  happfBE^owever,  in  fact,  that  the  same  mind  will  at 
different  times  maintain  irreconcilable  propositions  unawares. 
Either  the  power  of  reinstatement  by  similarity  ia  too  feeble, 
or  there  is  some  strong  feeling  at  work  that  repels  the 
approach  of-any  fact  not  ia  accordance  with  the  view  held 
for  the  time  being.  Both  causes  are  found  at  work.  In  an 
average  intellect,  the  power  of  similarity  is  not  energetic 
enough  to  search  the  past  for  all  the  statements  that  may 
have  been  made  upon  any  snbject  now  in  hand  ;  and  many 
inconsistencies  are  too  subtlf-  for  the  detection  of  an  ordinary 
mind.  When  we  add  to  this  intellectual  feebleness  the  power 
nf  emotion, — the  inlluence  of  the  likings  and  dislikings, — 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  co-existeuce  of  con- 
tradiction in  the  same  mind.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  a  strong  feeling  will  rebut  all  ideas  incompatible  with 
itself,  however  strongly  they  may  be  suggested  by  the  forces 
of  association.  I  can  suppose  the  Apostle  Peter  to  have  been 
nnconscions  of  contradicting  himself  within  a  few  hours, 
when  under  excitement  for  his  personal  safety.  The  strong 
affirmatioDB  he  had  so  lately  made  on  the  very  same  subject 
might  not  even  have  come  into  his  mind.  A  current  of 
violent  emotion,  besides  overbearing  hostile  considerations 
that  may  be  actually  before  the  mind,  can  so  obstruct,  I 
might  almost  say  paralyze,  the  workings  of  association,  that 
£uch  CO naido rations,  however  near,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
come  on  the  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  influ- 
cncea  of  emotion.  Intellect  cannot  perform  its  ordinary 
functions  in  the  presence  of  strong  feeling.  The  accordance 
or  discordance  of  objects  and  recollected  ideas  with  the 
present  emotion,  is  so  powerful  that  the  purely  intellectual 
links  may  have  but  a  smaU  share  in  the  resuscitation.  The 
tendency  of  intellect  proper  is  to  banish  all  contradictions 
from  the  mind,  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  consistency,  the 
test  of  truth  :  the  tendency  of  men's  emotions  of  all  kinds 
runs  counter  to  this,  and  renders  the  spectacle  of  a  thoroughly 
consistent  human  being  no  less  rarts  than  admirabla 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CONSTBUOTIVB    ASSOCIATION. 

By  means  of  AssoQiation,  the  mind  has  the  power  to 
form  new  oombinations^  or  aggregates,  different  from 
any  that  have  been  presented  to  it  in  the  course  of 
experienca 

1.  rilHEOUGHOUT  the  whole  of  the  precedmg  exposition, 
•*•  we  have  had  in  view  the  literal  resuscitation,  revival, 
or  reinstatement  of  former  actions,  images,  emotions,  and 
trains  of  thought.  No  special  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  operations  known  by  such  names  as  Imagination, 
Creation,  Constructiveness,  Origination;  through  which  we 
are  supposed  to  put  together  new  forms,  or  to  construct 
images,  conceptions,  pictures,  and  modes  of  working,  such  aa 
we  have  never  before  had  any  experience  of  Yet  the  genius 
of  the  Painter,  the  Poet,  the  Musician,  and  the  Inventor  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  evidently  implies  a  process  of  this 
nature. 

Under  the  head  of  Similarity,  we  have  had  to  recognize 
a  power  tending  to  originality  and  invention,  as  when — 
in  virtue  of  the  identifying  of  two  things  lying  tax  apart 
in  nature — whatever  is  known  of  the  one  is  instantly 
transferred  to  the  other,  thereby  constituting  a  new  and 
instructive  combination  of  ideas.  Such  was  the  case  when 
Franklin's  identification  of  electricity  and  thunder,  led  to 
the  application  of  the  Leyden  jar  to  explain  a  thunder- 
storm. The  power  of  recalling  like  by  like,  in  spite  of 
remoteness,  disguise,  and  false  lures,  enters,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  a  very  large  number  of  inventive  efforts,  both  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  arts.     But  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
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eoDstmctious  of  a  higher  order  of  complexity.  There  are 
discoveries  that  seem  nothtcg  short  of  absolute  creations,  as, 
for  example,  the  whole  acience  of  Mathematics  ;  while,  in  the 
Fiue  Arts,  a  (tieze  of  the  Parthenon,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
Paradise  Lost,  are  very  far  beyond  the  highest  stretches  of 
the  identifying  faculty  taken  by  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  intellectual  forces  operating  in  those 
creations,  are  no  other  than  the  associating  forces  already 
discussed.  The  new  combinations  grow  out  of  elements 
already  possessed  by  the  mind,  and  brought  to  view  according 
to  the  laws  above  laid  down. 

MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTIVE NE83. 

2.  In  our  mechanical  education,  comple.'c  and  difficult 
actions  are  ac(^uired  by  taking  the  simple  acts  separately. 
We  learn  part  No.  1  by  itself ;  then  part  No.  2,  No.  3,  and 
the  rest ;  when  each  of  these  parts  is  attained,  an  effort  of 
voliiion  joins  them  together. 

Mechanical  combinations  are  usually  formed  by  succes- 
sive additions  A  certain  movement  is  mastered ;  another 
ia  entered  on  by  itself,  and  when  mastered  is  added  to  the 
first.  In  military  drill,  in  learning  to  manipulate,  or  to  dance, 
each  step  is  practised  alone ;  when  two  have  been  attained 
in  separation,  they  can  be  performed  together,  merely  by 
willing  it  A  third  and  fourth  are  added  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  new  difficulty  in  grouping  or  combining  the 
distinct  operations.  Any  awkwardness  in  the  united  effort 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  separate  parts  not  being  fully  confii'med. 

Our  mectianical  acquirements  often  demand  the  suppres- 
tioii  of  one  member  of  a  complex  action,  a  decomposition,  as 
it  were,  of  some  of  the  primitive  associated  movements.  In 
this  case,  a  voluntary  efloit  is  directed  upon  the  member 
whose  movement  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  walking,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  swing  the  arms  and  the  body  along 
with  the  lower  limbs.  By  a  volition,  these  extra  movements 
may  be  arrested,  and  the  primitive  aggregate  reduced  tu  a 
more  select  aggregate. 
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Learning  to  swim  is  a  good  example  to  show  what 
remains  to  be  done  in  mechanical  combination,  after  the  sepa- 
rate acts  are  fully  mastered.  The  beginner  includes  among 
previous  acquisitions  the  voluntary  control  of  the  arms,  and 
of  the  lower  limbs.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  control  needs  to 
be  improved  as  respects  the  swimming  movements  :  accord- 
ingly, the  first  thing  is  to  practise  the  separate  acts  of 
throwing  out  the  arms  and  the  legs.  The  next  thing  is  to 
bring  them  together,  in  the  proper  rhythm  or  combination. 
There  being,  however,  a  certain  delicacy  of  adjustment^  the 
pupil  does  not  succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  Various  tenta- 
tives  are  made;  and  at  last,  by  chance,  the  rhythm  is  hit 
upon,  and,  being  hit  upon,  is  persisted  in.  The  moment  of  a 
successful  achievement,  after  struggles,  is  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  cohesive  process,  according  to  the  law  of  awakened 
and  concentrated  attention;  and  the  happy  combination  is 
already  cemented  to  such  a  degree,  that  fewer  tentatives  aie 
required  on  the  second  occasion.  By  two  or  three  more 
repetitions,  the  fusion  is  completa 

In  the  full  detail  of  Constructiveness,  we  shall  have  to 
exemplify  these  three  main  conditions  : — ^namely,  (1)  a  pre- 
vious command  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  combination ; 
(2)  a  sense  of  the  effect  to  be  produced ;  and  (3)  a  voluntary 
process  of  trial  and  error  continued  until  the  desired  effect  is 
actually  produced. 

VERBAL  CONSTRUOTIVENESa 

3.  The  facility  in  passing  from  mere  iteration  into  new 
combinations,  is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  the  use  of  Ian* 
guage.  Few  successions  of  words  of  any  length,  uttered  in 
everyday  intercourse,  are  precisely  the  same  as  any  suoces- 
sion  formerly  said  or  heard  by  the  speaker.  Yet  we  find  it 
easy  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  purposes. 

In  the  early  efforts  of  imitation,  whereby  words  are  first 
mastered,  there  is  a  constnictive  process.  The  child  has 
learned  to  say  ha  and  na,  and  when  these  separate  sounds 
become  very  easy  to  the  oigans,  a  chance  impulse  makat 
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them  nm  together  iato  ban.  Here,  as  before,  the  ripeiiesa  of 
the  preliminary  acijuiremeDta  separately,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  a  successful  union. 

Ailer  acquiring  a  cei-tain  number  of  words,  and  a  few  ■ 
simple  forms  of  senteucL'S,  new  forms  are  produced.  Ths  ^ 
child  has  learned  to  aay  '  give  me,'  and  also  the  names  of  a 
number  of  other  persons  and  things,  'mamma,*  'pussy,' 
'dolly';  and  having  the  wish  to  give  something  to  one  of 
these,  finds  no  difBculty  in  displacing  '  me '  from  the  formula, 
and  admitting  '  mamma,'  '  pussy.'  as  the  case  may  be.  An 
effort  of  volition  is  implied.  Two  uttemuces  are  present 
to  the  mind ;  the  articulate  activity  is  awakened,  and 
repeats  these  utterances  perhaps  in  two  or  three  ways  j 
one  is  hit  upoa,  such  as  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  tha 
moment,  and,  being  hit  upuu,  la  retained  and  repeated. 
The  effort  of  substitution,  once  or  twice  put  in  practice^ 
becomes  easy ;  the  mind  knows  as  it  were  to  carry  on  the 
current  of  words  so  far,  then  to  stop,  and  to  Ml  into  a 
diflt3rent  current,  so  as  ihei'eby  to  producii  a  third,  different 
from  either.  It  is  a  part  of  the  voluntary  comuiand  of  our 
movements,  to  stop  a  sequence  at  any  stage,  and  to  com- 
mence another  train  from  that  point ;  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  supposed.  Out  of  the  two  sentences, 
'  I  am  going  out  for  the  day,'  '  I  am  coming  home  for  the 
night,'  a  thii-d  sentence  is  constructed,  '  I  am  going  out  for 
the  night,'  by  no  further  effort  of  volition  than  this,  namely, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  articulation  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
first,  to  pass  into  the  second,  suspending  vocal  articulation 
till  the  word  '  the '  is  reached,  then  to  tack  on  the  remainder, 
■  night,"  to  the  words  already  enounced  from  the  other.  The 
construe tiveuess,  therefore,  lies  not  in  any  purely  intellectual 
operation,  but  in  the  command  that  the  volition  has  ob- 
tained over  the  movements,  by  virtue  of  which  command, 
these  are  euspended  and  commenced  at  pleasure,  in  the 
service  of  a  particular  end.  The  intellectual  forces  bring  to 
mind  Uke  former  acquisitions  bearing  on  the  situation,  and  if 
no   one  previous  form  is  strictly   applicable,   the   volition 
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singles  out  part  of  one  and  part  of  another ;  and  makes  suc- 
cessive trials,  if  need  be,  until  the  want  is  satisfied. 

Throughout  the  whole  wide-ranging  operation  of  adapting 
old  forms  of  words  to  new  meanings,  this  is  essentially  the 
process  pursued.  When  all  the  elements  requisite  for  a  new 
combination  are  at  hand,  a  volition  alone  is  needed  to  make 
the  selection  and  adaptation  suited  to  the  end  in  view.  When 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  forms  within  reach  of  the  present 
recollection,  the  processes  of  intellectual  recovery  must  be 
plied  to  bring  up  others,  until  the  desired  combination  is 
attained.  A  voluntary  effort  is  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
cutting  down  and  making  up,  choosing  and  rejecting,  sorting 
and  re-sorting ;  the  feeling  of  the  end  to  be  served  is  the  criterion 
to  judge  by,  and  when  this  is  satisfied,  the  volition  ceases,  the 
stimulus  being  no  longer  present.  In  all  difficult  operations 
for  purposes  or  ends,  the  rule  of  '  trial  and  error'  is  the  grand 
and  final  resort 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  first  condition  of  verbal 
combinations  for  the  expression  of  meaning,  is  a  sufficient 
abundance  of  already  formed  combinations  to  choose  from ; 
in  other  words,  the  effect  depends  on  the  previous  acquisitions, 
and  on  the  associating  forces  whereby  old  forms  are  revived 
for  the  new  occasion.  If  a  complex  meaning  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed, every  part  of  this  meaning  will  revive,  by  contiguity 
and  similarity,  some  former  idea  of  an  identical  or  like  nature, 
and  the  language  therewith  associated  ;  and  out  of  the  mixed 
assemblage  of  foregone  phi*ases,  the  volition  must  combine  a 
whole  into  the  requisite  unity,  by  trial  and  error.  The  more 
abundant  and  choice  the  material  supplied  from  the  past  by 
the  forces  of  intellectual  recovery,  the  better  will  be  the 
combination  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  form  by  the 
selecting  effort 

4  Let  us  next  advert  to  some  of  the  higher  conditions  that 
have  to  be  attended  to  in  making  verbal  combinations.  Be- 
sides conveying  a  meaning,  certain  grammatical  forms  have  to 
be  observed  ;  likewise,  there  are  rhetorical  properties  or  rules 
of  good  taste :  a  certain  melody  or  cadence  is  sought  to  be 
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imparted ;  uid,  in  poetic  composition,  the  other  qualities 
to  be  attained  under  the  restrictions  of  metre  and  rhyme.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  more  numerous  the  requirements,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  them  oil ;  but  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  not  altered  in  any  essential  point.  When  there  are 
four  or  five  different  conditions  to  satisfy,  the  range  of  choice 
must  be  so  much  the  wider.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  can  com- 
bine one  form  of  words  sufBciout  to  express  a  certain  mean- 
ing ;  T  must  be  able  from  my  verbal  resources,  recovered  from 
the  past,  to  construct  several  forms  all  equally  good  as  regards 
meaning,  so  that  I  may  ba  able  to  choose  the  one  that  satisfies 
the  other  conditions  as  well  In  fact,  the  mind  must  possess, 
e  way  of  bringing  out  a  certain  effect,  but  a  plurality 
f  ways,  and,  out  of  this  plurality,  we  fix  upon  the  form  that 
Byields  some  second  effi'Ct  also  desired.  If  a  third  effect  is 
wanted,  there  must  be  a  power  of  altoring  the  combination 
already  made,  without  losing  those  already  gained ;  and  for 
this  end,  we  must  be  able  to  command  a  choice  of  equivalent 
phrases,  in  the  room  of  those  that  are  discordant  as  regards 
tha  new  end.*  Thus  it  ia  that  wa  must  have  a  plurality  of 
ways  of  expressing  any  given  meaning,  a  plurality  of  forms 
of  the  same  grammatical  construction,  a  plurality  of  forma  of 
the  same  rhetorical  propriety,  and  a  great  variety  of  sequences 
observing  the  same  cadence.  Tlirough  such  opulence  of  syno- 
nyms, we,  at  last,  light  upon  a  combination  that  satisfies  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  refusal  to  combine  in  any 
instance  can  be  met  only  by  bringing  forward  new  varieties  of 
phrase,  sometimes  by  the  bond  of  meaning,  at  other  times  by 
11  the  bond  of  grammar,  of  taste,  or  cadence.  The  more  richly 
j^^^^red  the  mind  is  on  any  one  of  those  particulars ;  that  is,  the 
^^^B^^'^ter  the  number  of  words  associated  with  meanings,  with 
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melodions  cadences,  and  so  forth,  the  more  surely  will  that 
one  condition  be  observed,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
rest.  If  the  tendency  has  been  to  lay  up  stores  of  ex- 
pressions  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  meaning,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  matching  a  new  meam'ng,  although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  language  to  comply  with 
the  other  requisities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  through  a  great 
susceptibility  to  cadence,  and  by  the  mind  being  very  much 
versed  in  melodious  forms  of  speech,  these  forms  be  ready  to 
occur  in  great  abundance  on  all  occasions,  the  flow  of  speech 
will  be  sure  to  be  musical,  but  there  will  be  no  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  conditions  ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  both  sense  and  grammar  are  neglected.  Still, 
out  of  the  abundance  of  choice  presented  by  this  acquisition, 
a  patient  mind  may  seize  upon  forms  that  shall  not  be  devoid 
of  any  of  the  other  important  attributes.  Or,  if  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  wording  of  a  sentence  is  governed  by 
associations  with  meaning,  it  will  be  easy  for  such  a  mind 
to  make  substitutions  and  alterations  to  meet  the  rhetorical 
condition* 

FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMENT. 

5.  We  next  proceed  to  exemplify  coustructiveness  among 
our  feelings  and  ideaa 

Movement  gives  rise,  as  has  been  seen,  to  a  variety  of 
conscious  states ;  some  emotional,  as  the  states  of  exercise 
and  repose,  and  others  with  an  almost  exclusively  intellectual 
character,  as  the  feelings  of  pressure,  space,  and  form.  I  shall 
here  take  a  few  examples  of  the  second  kind. 

Having  acquired  a  discriminative  sensibility  correspond- 
ing to  some  one  resistance  or  pressure,  we  are  enabled  to 
construct  the  feeling  of  another  differing  in  degrea  I  possesa 
in  my  hand,  after  much  practice,  the  engrained  impression, 
say,  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  I  am  commanded  to  construct, 
conceive,  or  imagine,  the  impression  corresponding  to  three 
pounds.  For  this  end,  I  must  endeavour  to  fuse  the  two 
notions  of  one  pound  and  of  a  triple,  being  formerly  very 
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I  familiar  with  both  in  thair  separation ;  the  notion  of  triple 
>  neaa  being  derived  from  my  experience  of  the  fact  in  quan- 
tities of  various  kinds.  By  keeping  my  attention  very  much 
bent  upon  the  two  elements  in  question,  I  may  succeed  in 
conjuring  up  an  impression  compounded  of  both,  and  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  to  the  actual  feeling  of  a  three-pound 
weight  in  my  hand. 

We  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  make  efforts  im- 
plying this  sort  of  adaptation.  If  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  jump  a  ditch  three  feet  wide,  I  can  easily  increase  the 
I  notion  for  an  effort  of  five  feet  So  in  throwing  objects  to 
hit  a  mark  ;  in  which  case,  the  constructiveness  is  first 
operated  upon  the  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  action,  before 
paaaiug  to  the  action  itself 

The  same  power  of  changing  degree  may  be  put  forth  in 
reference  to  size  and  form.  Having  acquired  the  ann-scnsi- 
bility  to  a  sweep  of  one  foot,  we  can  construct  a  feeling 
corresponding  to  the  sweep  of  two  feet,  or  half  a  foot  We 
can  also  change  a  given  area  from  one  fonn  to  another.  By 
fixing  the  mind  upon  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  the  area  of  a 
square  pane  of  glass,  we  can  construct  the  conception  of  a 
iund  piece  whose  diameter  is  the  side  of  the  squara 
The  demand  for  certain  Architectural  pro^Kirtiona  in 
buildings  supposes  an  effort  of  the  constructive  faculty, 
applied  to  the  muscular  feelings  of  weight  and  resistance. 
By  moving  and  lifting  pieces  of  stone  of  small  size,  we 
acquire  a  certain  estimate  of  the  inertia  and  gravity  of  the 
material ;  an  estimate  that  we  extend  constructively  to  large 
blocks,  which  we  cannot  directly  manipulate.  By  multiply- 
ing  known  feelings  of  muscular  expenditure,  we  conceive,  per- 
haps inadequately,  the  weight  of  a  solid  stone  lintel ;  and  by 
similarly  multiplying  our  experiences,  on  the  small  scale,  of 

I  the  tenacity  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  to  resist  pressure, — we 
pronounce  upon  tlie  sufficiency  of  two  props,  of  stone,  of 
wood,  or  of  iron,  to  sustain  that  lint«L     Such  is  our  feuliug 
of  Archit«tural  fitness,  or  of  the  beautiful  in  support 
The  emotional  feelings  of  movement  present  a  somewhat 
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different  case.    Under  the  two  next  heads,  I  shall  addnoe 
examples  of  emotional  constructiveness  in  general 

OONSTBUCTIVBNESS  IN  THE  SENSATIONS. 

6.  Beginning  with  Organic  sensibility,  we  might  cite 
instances  of  constructiveness,  in  the  endeavour  to  conceive 
pains  or  hurts  of  a  different  kind  from  any  we  have  experi- 
enced. We  can,  as  usual,  make  the  change  of  d^ree  ;  and, 
if  the  new  state  is  either  a  combination,  or  a  disjunction,  of 
two  already  feuniliar  to  us,  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in 
evoking  it 

The  agreeable  and  joyous  states  of  organic  sensibility  aie 
very  various.    Each  one  of  us  has  experience  of  some  of 
them  :  and,  starting  &om  these,  we  may  be  made  to  conceive 
others,  if  the  description,  that  is,  the  method  of  compounding 
the  known  into  the  known,  be  clearly  given.    I  may  never 
have  experienced  the  ecstasy  of  intoxication  by  opium,  but 
if  I  have  felt  a  number  of  states  whose  combination  would 
amount  to  this  effect,  and  if  these  are  pointed  out  to  me,  I 
can,  by  an  effort,  recall  and  fuse  them  into  one  whole,  so  as 
to  construct  the  feeling  in  question.    This  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  undertaking  to  the  generality  of  people ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  strong  organic  feelings  are  not  readily  recoverable 
at  all  times  in  their  entire  fulness.     Some  one  leading  element 
of  the  combination  sought  would  require  to  be  present  in  the 
reality,  aud  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  up  others,  and 
to  form  a  new  conception,  by  introducing  the  requisite  modi- 
fications.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  method  has  disad- 
vantages; it  is  not  easy  to  modify  a  strong  and  present 
reality  by  mere  ideas  ;  it  would  be  more  practicable  to 
modify  a  mere  recollection,  which  is  itself  ideal    The  non- 
intellectual  nature  of  the  organic  feelings,  rendering  them 
stubborn  to  recall,  however  powerful  they  be  in  the  actual,  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  our  easily  conceiving  non-experienced 
varieties  of  them.    A  person  may  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  eating,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  to  possess  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  conceiving  the  most  luxurious  feast 
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that  ever  man  sat  down  to,  yet  it  may  not  be  possible  to  attain 
to  the  conception.     The  difficulty  of  forming  new  combina- 
tions, in  some  one  region  of  sensations,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  difficulty  of  retaining  and  recovering  our  own  experi-  J 
ences  in  that  region.     If  I  cannot  easily  conceive  a  degree  1 
or  kind  of  hunger,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known,  it  !■  " 
because  the  states  of  hunger  that  I  have  actually  experienced, 
cannot  be  well  restored  after  they  have  completely  passed 
away. 

Inasmuch  as  Tastes,  properly  bo  called,  are  somewhat 
more  intellectual  than  organic  states,  we  can  do  more  in  the 
way  of  forming  new  combinations  of  them.  Given  a  bitter, 
such  as  bitter  aloes,  and  a  saline  taste,  as  of  common  salt,  we 
might  construct  a  taste  combined  of  the  two.  So  a  sweet 
and  an  astringent  might  be  fused.  We  might  thus  attain  to 
the  conception  of  tastes  not  actually  experienced.  The  effort 
would  doubtless  be  laborious  in  most  instances,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  recollection  that  we  have  of  tastes,  even  after  much 
repetition.  A  person  specially  edncated  in  tasting  woald 
have  so  much  the  less  difficulty.  And  if  we  wished  to  retain 
and  revive  the  new  conception,  and  to  make  it  a  possession 
of  the  mind,  as  much  so  as  the  taste  of  sugar,  we  should  need 
an  amount  of  repetition  sufficient  for  the  ideal  coherence  of 
the  elements  brought  together. 

7.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  almost  parallel  case  of 
smells,  I  shall  pitss  to  the  first  of  the  intellectual  senses. 
Touch,  including  the  muscular  feelings  associated  with  the 
proper  tactile  sensibility,  furnishes  «  more  abiding  species  of 
recollections  than  the  sensations  just  noticed,  and  we  may 
therefore  look  for  a  higher  degree  of  combining  power  among 
the  feelings  characteristic  of  this  sense.  I  can  acquire  (!■« 
touch  of  an  orange,  that  is,  the  bulk,  the  weight,  and  the 
Boftne.s8  of  the  surface.  I  have  acquired  also  the  touch  of  & 
marble  table,  and  the  weight  of  marble  as  comparecl  with 
other  substances.  By  a  voluntaiy  exertion  of  the  mind, 
directing  the  view  on  the  round  figure  of  the  orange,  and  on 
the  touch  and  specific  gravity  of  the  marble,  I  can  make 
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to  eniei^e  a  new  conception — the  collective  impression  0 
marble  ball  ei^ual  in  size  to  the  orange.  Part  of  the  difficulty, 
in  this  trial,  consists  in  the  disaaaoeieOing  or  separating  of 
elements  that  have  grown  together  in  the  mind ;  an  ezercue 
commonly  spoken  of  as  an  effort  of  abstraction,  or  aruxtysia, 
and  arduous,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  strong  hold 
that  the  property  to  be  disassociated  has  taken  of  the  mind, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  weak  hold  that  we 
have  of  the  property  to  be  substituted.  If  I  were  very 
strongly  affected  by  the  peculiar  soft  touch  of  the  orange,  and 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  cold  hard  contact  of  the  marble 
there  would  be  a  repugnance  in  my  mind  to  the  proposed 
transmutation ;  and  the  eSbrt  of  abstractive,  or  analytic, 
volition,  preparatory  to  the  new  combination,  would  be  severe. 
A  mind  sensitive  to  the  warm  and  sensuous  elements  of  touch 
and  colour,  revolts  from  the  operation,  so  famiUar  to  the 
mathematician,  of  stripping  these  off,  and  leaving  only  naked 
forms  and  arbitrary  symbols  to  engage  the  intellect  Tlie 
doable  decompositions  illustrated  by  the  above  example,  are 
made  laborious,  by  every  circumstance  that  favours  in  the 
mind  a  preference  for  the  combinations  already  esbtjng,  and 
correspondingly  easy,  when  there  is  a  partiality  for  the  new 
combination  that  is  to  be  the  result  Thus,  even  when  we 
operate  upon  subjects  very  conceivable  and  retainable,  nnlike 
the  organic  sensations  lately  noticed,  new  difficulties  may 
arise  to  clog  the  constructive  operation.  The  mere  effort  of 
analysis  is  itself  something  considerable  ;  it  is  not  a  &vourite 
avocation  of  the  untutored  mind,  with  which  associative 
growth  is  more  congenial  than  disassociating  sui^gery;  and 
when  the  analysis  has  to  be  applied  to  break  up  fiivourite 
combinations,  and  constitute  others  of  an  unattractive  kind, 
we  become  aware  of  the  tyrannical  influence  that  the  likings 
and  dislikings,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies,  exert  over  the 
intellectual  processes. 

The  very  great  difference  between  the  constructions  of 
Imagination,  and  the  combinations  for  Practice  or  for  Scieaoe, 
is  herein  faintly  shadowed  forth. 
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Is  the  defiRitioD,  or  descriptioo,  of  the  tactile  quality  of 
Borfaces, — woods,  cloths,  minerals,  metals, — reference  must 
be  made  to  touches  familiar  to  us,  by  whose  combination  we 
are  supposed  to  attain  the  feeling  of  a  surface  not  experi- 
enced.    Touch  is  one  of  the  defining  properties  of  minerals. 

8.  In  the  very  various  states  of  mind  excited  through  the 
sense  of  Hearing,  there  is  wide  scope  for  new  combinations 
and  constructions ;  the  mode  of  operating  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  instances.  We  may  hear  a  nolo,  ot 
an  air,  sounded  by  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  may  wish  to 
imagine  it  on  a  different  instrument  or  voice.  If  we  have  a 
good  mental  grasp  of  the  air,  and  of  the  tones  of  the  second 
instrument,  this  transference  may  be  effected  aft-er  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  We  have  beard  a  piece  performed  on  a 
fine  band ;  and  we  desire  to  conceive  the  effect  of  some 
other  piece  performed  on  the  same  band.  Some  faint  notion 
of  the  result  of  such  a  combination  might  be  attained,  but  the 
exercise  is  not  one  that  is  much  attempted.  Paw  people 
engage  in  an  occupation  of  this  nature,  or  endeavour  to 
create  to  themselves  non-experienced  impressions  with  oo 
approach  to  the  vividness  of  reality. 

'  Imagine  ISIacready,  or  Bachel,  delivering  that  passage.* 
We  have  heard  the  passage,  and  we  have  heard  Macready. 
A  constructive  effort,  taking  place  upon  firm  recollections  of 
the  two  things  to  be  combined,  might  be  successful  in  such 
an  instance.  A  good  imitator,  or  mimic,  actually  succeeds 
in  modifying  his  recollections  of  his  original  to  suit  an 
entirely  new  discourse.  The  ability  to  make  the  combina- 
tion, as  in  all  other  cases,  rests  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
full  possession  of  the  separate  elements. 

9.  Under  Sight,  the  sense  of  easy  conception  by  pre- 
eminence, the  examples  of  conatructiveness  are  extremely 
copious.  Light  and  shade,  colour,  lustre,  visible  size  or 
dimensions,  shape,  distance,  position, — ore  the  constituents 
that  unite  in  the  complex  perceptions  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  vary  any  given  combination,  by  putting  out  and 
taking  in  elements  at  pleasura     I  see  or  remember  a  line  of 
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houses ;  T  can  imagine  it  prolonged  to  double  or  triple 
length ;  or  I  can  transfonn  the  whole  line  by  the  addition  of 
a  story  to  the  height.  In  the  landscape  I  see  a  moimtaia  and 
a  wood  standing  apart ;  I  place  the  wood  upon  the  moantain. 
Or  to  take  Hobbes's  example  of  constructiveness  :*  I  have 
the  idea  of  a  moantain  and  the  idea  of  gold,  and  by  aaper- 
imposing  the  one  upon  the  other,  I  can  evoke  the  image  of  a 
mountain  of  gold.  The  facility  in  all  such  cases,  depends,  as 
usual,  on  the  perfect  and  easy  command  the  mind  has  of  the 
separate  ideas,  owing  to  their  good  ideal  persistence.  The 
combination  takes  place  of  its  own  accord,  if  the  elements 
are  once  properly  brought  together  and  kept,  as  it  were,  in 
close  contact  for  a  sufficient  time.  A  continuance  of  the 
effort  will  enable  us  to  retain  the  new  image,  until  the  parts 
of  it  acquire  a  certain  contiguous  adhesiveness,  after  which 
we  shall  possess  it  as  a  mental  recollection  not  differing 
essentially  from  the  recollections  of  things  actually  seen.  Aa 
in  former  esamples,  the  decomposition  and  recompositioo, 
implied  in  the  constructive  effort,  may  be  aided  or  thwarted 
by  emotions.  Hobbes's  mountain  of  gold  would  emer^  the 
more  readily  that  the  image  is  one  to  excite  men's  feelings, 
being  an  example  of  imagination  in  the  more  limited  sense 
of  the  word,  or  in  that  sense  wherein  lies  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  creations  of  the  intellect  for  scientific  or  practical 
ends.  If  I  see  a  dress,  and  want  to  conceive  it  of  some  other 
colour,  I  can  most  easily  substitute  either  the  colour  that  I 
am  most  familiar  with,  or  the  one  that  I  have  a  special  aSeo- 
tion  for. 

*  '  Ab  when  tha  tBtltr,  or  any  liquid  thing  moved  at  oitoe  ij  dirf 
niovemeuts,  receiveth  ont  matimi  oompaaadtid  of  them  all ;  »o  ciito  tha  brain, 
or  apirit  therein,  having  been  stirred  b;  Uirrri  objecta,  composeth  an  imaginii- 
tion  of  dittra  conoeptionB  that  appeareth  single  to  the  sense.  Ab  for  example, 
the  Bfmse  ahowfltli  at  ono  Uma  the  figure  of  a  mountain,  and  at  another  tima 
the  colour  of  gold ;  but  the  imlgination  afterwatda  hath  them  both  at  onoo  in 
a  girldeH  meuntain.  From  the  name  cause  it  ia,  there  appear  onto  ua  cattiti  ia 
the  OB-,  ikimrrat,  and  other  moneterB  which  are  not  in  rtrum  naturA,  but  fakTO 
been  conceived  b;  the  sense  in  pieces  at  sevenl  times.  And  this  compof  itiaa 
is  that  which  we   commonly  call  J!etion  of  the  mind.' — Muiiuin  Xalmrt, 
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The  te-dispoaitioQ  of  the  parts  of  an  interior,  or  a  scene, 
BevL-relj-  tests  the  constructive  faculty.  Wishing  to  re-arrange 
the  furniture  of  a  room,  I  endeavour  to  conceive  beforehand 
the  effect  of  a  proposed  arrangement  So  9'itb  a  garden;  a 
person  must  have  a  good  retentiveness  of  the  ideas  of  the 
parts,  in  order  to  put  together,  and  hold  firmly,  the  new  plan, 
80  as  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  it  before  taking  any  measures 
to  realize  it  An  intellect  naturally  pictorial,  or  disposed  to 
retain  visual  images  ia  general,  and  an  education  in  the 
particular  subject  operated  upon,  are  the  requisites  for 
saocess  in  such  aa  operation.  The  susceptibility  to  beauty, 
or  to  the  emotional  eflects  of  the  several  combinations, 
operates  in  favour  of  every  construction  that  yields  the 
emotion. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  EMOTIONS. 

10.  We  may  revive  emotional  states  by  contiguity  or  by 
similarity,  or  by  a  composition  of  associating  bonds ;  and, 
from  two  or  more  states  thus  revived,  new  emotions  may  be 
generated  by  cons tructiven ess.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
this,  in  speaking  of  the  organic  sensations,  these  being  almost 
purely  emotional  in  their  character.  But  if  we  puss  to  the 
feelings  that  are  more  recoverable  and  more  retainable  in  the 
ideal  form,  we  shall  obtain  examples  of  greater  frequency  in 
actual  occurrence. 

Tlie  problem  is  to  realize  emotions  such  as  we  have  never 
experienced  in  ourselves,  or  have  experienced  too  rarely  to 
recall  them  by  any  effort  of  mere  recollection.  The  feelings 
belonging  to  men  whose  character,  position,  occupation,  &c., 
are  totally  different  from  our  own,  can  in  general  be  conceived 
only  through  a  constructive  process,  operating  upon  feelings 
that  we  do  possess. 

There  are  certain  elementary  emotious  that  belong  to 
human  nature  in  general,  although  manifested  very  uu- 
equally,  in  consequence  both  of  primitive  differences  of 
character,  and  of  variety  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
individuals.     Every  one  baa  experience  of  wonder,  of  fear. 


au 
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of  love,  of  power,  of  anger,  of  vanity,  of  roiiiorae.  Should 
any  oae  of  the  elementary  feeliiigB  be  absent  from  a  charao- 
ter,  no  constructive  process  ia  sufficient  to  create  it ;  what 
conetructiveuess  cau  produce  ia  by  that  very  fact  not  ele- 
mentary. If,  for  example,  a  person  were  naturally  devoid  of 
the  emotion  of  fear,  this  emotion  could  not  be  generated  by 
any  known  effort  of  construction.  In  like  manner,  the 
irascible  feeling  seems  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  we  could 
not  be  made  to  conceive  it  without  direct  experience.  Even 
when  an  emotion  not  entirely  wanting  ia  yet  allowed  to 
sleep,  the  difficulty  of  rousing  it  may  prove  iuauperable ; 
thus  it  is,  that  some  men  are  unable  to  enter  into  the  senti- 
ment of  religious  veneration,  and  others  are  disqualified 
from  comprehending  the  pleasures  of  the  6ne  arts ;  one  clasa 
are  utterly  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth,  and  another  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand  the  feeling  of  disinterested  usefulnesa 

The  emotions  that  can  be  acquired  by  oonstructiveness 
are,  therefore,  the  compound  emotions,  or  some  conceivable 
varieties  of  the  elementary.  We  must  be  able  in  each  case 
to  specify  certain  primary  feelings  possessed  by  the  person 
appealed  to,  the  combination  of  which  in  a  particular  way 
shall  yield  the  emotion  that  we  desire  to  communicate  gr 
evoke.  If  the  constituent  elements  are  actually  made  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  in  their  proper  degree,  the  fusion  will  take 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  the  best  commencing 
exercise  in  thia  art  of  conceiving  other  men's  feelings,  would 
be  to  change  the  degree  of  one  of  our  own  emotions.  I  have 
a  certain  disposition  to  take  on  fear.  It  being,  however, 
apparent  that  another  person,  whose  character  I  am  desirous 
of  realizing,  is  susceptible  to  a  much  greater  extent,  I  must 
endeavour  to  assume  for  a  time  a  pitch  of  terror  nioch 
beyond  my  own  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  I  may 
go  back  upon  times  of  my  life  when  the  emotion  took  a 
greater  hold  of  me ;  I  may  conceive  occasions  and  ciroom- 
stances  of  a  kind  to  produce  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
the  state ;  or  I  may  revert  to  the  particular  subject  that  uuMt 
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easily  depresses  my  coun^a  Or,  agiiin,  iostead  of  working 
upon  the  emotion  itself,  I  may  exert  my  imagiiiAtion  to 
construct  objects  of  intense  and  overpowering  terror,  from 
whose  contemplation  a  high  pitch  of  the  feeling  would  arise. 
By  these  means  I  can  be  made  to  assume  an  unwouted 
amount  of  the  feeling,  and  can  approach  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  person  supposed,  so  as  to  foreshadow  the  actions 
flowing  &om  that  particular  state. 

By  such  endeavours,  one  might  acquire  an  exalted  cast  of 
any  familiar  emotion.  The  exercise  would  cost  both  effort 
and  time,  but  if  we  are  able  to  revive  with  ease  the  past  states 
of  our  own  experience  that  hear  on  the  case,  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  To  acquire  a  new 
degree  of  intensity  of  any  emotion  so  thoroughly,  as  to  be 
able  to  follow  out  all  the  influences  and  consequences  of  tbe 
feeling,  is  a  very  high  effort,  and  demands  iteration  and 
time ;  inasmnch  as  there  is  implied  in  it  the  process  of 
fixing,  into  a  permanent  possession,  a  state  of  mind  that  has 
been  worked  up  with  labour.  Thus,  for  the  man  that  is  only 
alive  in  a  moderate  degree  to  the  pleasure  of  music,  to  be 
able,  at  any  time,  to  rise  to  the  state  of  an  enthusiast,  so  as 
to  depict  that  character  in  all  ita  phases,  there  would  be 
required  a  somewhat  laborious  training.  Writers  whose 
province  it  is  to  trace  out  and  depict  all  Uie  windings  of 
characters  different  from  their  own,  must  work  themselves 
into  a  number  of  unexperienced  degrees  and  modes  of  feeling, 
AS  a  preparation  for  their  task. 

11.  Tbe  exercise  of  combining  two  emotiona,  so  oa  to 
bring  out  a  third  different  from  either,  is  not  intrinsically 
arduous.  Everything  depends  upon  the  facility  of  aasnmiog 
the  elementary  feelings.  If  a  person  has  ever  known  aa 
affection  of  tbe  nature  of  a  passion  ior  any  one  object,  such 
an  one  is  capable  of  conceiving,  by  an  effort  of  transference, 
a  passion  for  an  object  very  different  Thus  it  is  that 
Kfichelet,  in  endeavouring  to  pourtray  tlie  attachment  of  the 
French  peasant  proprietor  for  his  land,  brings  into  the 
picture  the  feelings   of  strong   personal   attachment     The 
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difference  of  eabject  is  great,  but  the  attempt  is  not  therefore 
hopeless.  It  would  doubtless  be  much  easier  to  transfer  the 
ff.elings  of  love,  in  one  personal  relation,  to  some  other 
relation,  by  making  allowauce  for  the  dlGTereQce,  as  in  passing 
from  friendship  to  marriage,  or  to  the  parental  relation. 

The  historian,  who  has  to  deal  with  extinct  modes  of 
feeling,  and  who  has  to  study  truth  in  his  delineations,  is 
necessarily  much  versed  in  the  exercise  now  imder  discussion. 
Mr.  Grote  forewarns  his  reader  '  that  there  will  occur  nume- 
rous  circumstances  in  tlie  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the 
course  of  their  legendary  associations.  He  will  not  under- 
stand the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
statues  called  Hermaj,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  whicli 
they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domici- 
liation of  the  gods  in  the  soiL' — HisL  of  Greece,  Prefaca 

CONCRETING  THE  ABSTRACT. 

12.  Under  a  former  head,  I  have  supposed  the  case  of 
fusing  the  properties  of  two  different  objects  so  as  to  make  a 
third  different  from  either.  Given  a  brick  city  and  a  marble 
surface,  to  conceive  a  marble  ci^.  This  is  to  form  a  nevr 
concrete  out  of  two  pre-existing  concretes.  But  we  may  go  a 
step  farther.  Given  the  abstract  properties,  to  construct  the 
concrete  whole.  Take,  for  example,  the  geometrical  form  of 
a  pyramid  and  the  colour  of  granite,  and  conceive  the  actual 
object  as  existing  in  natura  This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  8ome> 
what  more  diificult  operation  than  the  foregoing,  but  con 
hardly  be  said  to  involve  any  new  or  distinct  efifort.  If  we 
realize  the  constituent  elements  with  suE&cient  vigour,  and 
keep  the  two  together  in  the  mind,  the  construction  is  sure 
to  follow.  If  we  have  but  a  feeble  hold  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parts,  some  exertion  will  be  requisite  to  make  them  fall  inl 
their  places  in  the  new  compound. 

When  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  building  are  given,  we 
have  the  means  of  realizing  the  form  of  the  solid  building 
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len  we  add  the  colour  of  the  surface,  or  the  appearance  of 
3  material  to  the  eye,  the  concrete  emerges  in  all  its  fiilnesa. 

this  case,  the  plaa  and  sections  would  not  be  enough  to 
give  the  full  solidity,  unless  we  bad  previously  seen  solid 
shapes.  We  require  to  fasten  upon  some  remembered  build- 
ing or  form  of  building,  and  to  alter  this  in  the  mind,  till  we 
bring  out  a  correspondence  between  it  and  the  plan  supposed. 
Thus,  in  order  to  reah'ze  a  gothic  church  from  a  builder's 
designs,  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  direct  the  view  open 
some  church  already  familiar  to  us,  and  on  that  to  make  the 
alteration  prescribed  by  those  designs.  This  is  a  general 
aiBxim  in  concrete  realization,  and  by  it  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  reader  the  operation  easy.  It  is 
evident  that  a  previous  store  of  well  fixed  objects  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  in  question,  is  the  great  requisite.  If  the  past 
experience  of  the  individual  has  given  great  opportunities  for 
laving  in  such  a  store,  and  if  the  mind  is  naturally  of  a  pic- 
torial and  concrete  order,  the  process  of  new  construction  has 
every  advantage  in  its  favour.  Kot  to  speak  of  the  chance  of 
possessing  firm  and  recoverable  ideas  of  objects  approaching 
very  near  the  new  construction,  there  is  a  great  lacility  in 
making  the  required  alterations,  if  the  thing  operated  on  is 
vividly  and  easily  held  in  tlie  view ;  provided  always,  that 
there  is  no  serious  obstruction  from  the  feelings. 

To  imagine  a  country  from  a  map  is  a  case  of  the  same 
nature.  The  effort  consists  in  holding  before  the  mind's  eye 
a  series  of  scenic  views,  in  all  the  richness  of  the  colouring, 
and  all  the  fulness  of  the  details,  while  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  out  and  taking  in,  so  as  to  suit  the  prescribed 
outlines.  An  intellect  rich  in  concrete,  or  living,  conceptions 
of  actual  nature  possesses  the  prime  requisite  for  such  a  task, 

The  mode  of  describing  the  objects  of  natural  history  is 
to  enumerate  the  abstract  properties.  Thus  a  mineral  is 
described  by  such  abstractions  as  crystalline  form,  hardness, 
miture  of  surface,  colour,  lustre,  &c.  Now,  by  a  vigorous 
efl'art  of  constructive  conception,  one  might  realize  an  actual 
flpei;imeu  from  the  assimiblage  of  abstract  qualities.     So  wiih 
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t  conditioo  of  success  is  sttUl 
same.  The  mind  oiust  be  well  versed  in  actual  specimens,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  some  concrete  recollection,  by 
operating  upon  which,  a  new  specimen  will  emerge  poaaessiiig 
all  the  properties  of  the  description,  A  botanist  can  recuUljr 
form  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  new  plant  from  the  botanical 
description  ;  a  person  less  familiar  with  plants  would  find  tba 
construction  laborious,  perhaps  impossible, 

13.  The  more  we  analyze  or  decompose  concrete  objects 
into  the  abstract  qualities  that  mahe  them  op,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  remount  to  the  concrete.  Hence  the  most 
arduous  attempt  of  all  is  to  make  actual  nature  rise  up  out 
of  scientific  ami  technical  language, — to  conceive  minerals 
from  a  book  of  mineralogy,  and  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
from  anatomical  description.  This  is  the  repulsive  ot  un- 
favourable side  of  science  and  of  abstract  reasoning.  On  tJ»e 
other  hand,  it  is  by  the  process  of  resolving  natural  aggregates 
into  their  ultimate  abstractions,  that  we  obtain  the  meaoa  of 
making  new  constructions  widely  differing  from,  and  superior 
to  anything  that  exists  in  our  experience,  by  which  mastj 
important  ends  in  human  life  are  furthered.  New  creations 
of  science,  and  new  devices  of  industry,  result  from  this 
power  of  re- constituting  the  ultimate  abstract  elements  of 
existin<^  things.  Even  the  artist  will  find  his  account  iu  it, 
although  it  is  not  usual  with  him  to  carry  abstraction  so  far 
as  either  the  man  of  science,  or  the  man  of  practice,  llany 
great  poetic  conceptions  are  the  embodiment  of  an  abstract 
idea.  Milton's  personification  of  the  spirit  of  evil  may  \m 
quoted  as  an  exampla 

HBALI2IKG  OP  REPHESENTATION  OR  DESCaiPTION. 

14.  What  is  to  be  said  on  this  head  is  little  else  than  an 
application  of  the  remarks  already  made.  When  we  an 
desired  to  conceive  an  object  differing  from  any  that  we  have 
ever  known,  we  can  do  so  only  by  constructing  it  oat  o( 
qualities  and  particulars  indicated  in  a  representatioD  or 
description.     The  machinery  of  representation  for  audi  aa 
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end  IB  known  to  be  veiy  various ;  inclading  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, models,  diagrams,  and,  greatest  of  all,  language.  If  we 
wish  to  conceive  a  living  human  lace  by  means  of  a  coloured 
portrait,  we  require  an  act  of  constructiveness  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  painting  and  the  reality ;  we  must 
fuse  or  combine  a  living  face  with  the  features  of  the  portrait, 
till  the  one  is  completely  adapted  to  the  other.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  separating  the  suggestive  part  of  the  picture  from  the 
gross  total  of  canvas  and  colour ;  and  the  labour  is  greater 
according  as  the  painter  has  attempted  to  produce  a  work  of 
art,  that  is,  a  pleasing  combination  of  colour  and  forma. 
There  is  here  that  effort  of  analysis,  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  as  the  preliminary  of  many  constructions,  rende^^ 
ing  them  often  very  hard  to  accomplish.  The  same  remarks  4 
apply  to  scolpture.  An  anartistic  model  (or  wax  image)  i 
the  best  medium  for  enabling  the  mind  to  rise  to  the  livingiJ 
and  actual  reality. 

15.  Verbal  description  is  the  most  universal  mode  of  ' 
imparting  to  the  mind  new  ideas  and  cotnbinations ;  and  the 
hearer  or  reader  must  exercise  constructiveness  to  realize  the 
intended  im^e.  The  one  method  of  procedure  open  to  the 
author  of  the  description  ia  to  compose  the  unknown  out 
»f  the  known  ;  the  hearer  must  then  implement  the  process 
by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  bringing  together  the  suggested 
jiarticulars  into  a  combined  total,  with  the  requisite  inclusions 
and  exclusions.  Language  ia  made  the  medium  for  indicat- 
ing the  things  that  are  to  be  brought  together,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  compound. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  describing  art  in  general,  aa 
applicable  to  all  cases  where  a  complex  object  or  scene  has 
to  be  represented  to  the  view,  the  leading  maxim  ia  to 
combine  a  concrete  or  a  typt  of  the  whole,  with  an  eaumera- 
tion  of  the  parts.  This  ia  in  accordance  with  what  has  juat  ^ 
been  laid  down,  respecting  the  best  method  of  rising  froia  I 
abstract  elements  to  a  concrete  embodiment  Some  compre- 
hensive designation  that  may  spread  out  the  main  features 
of  the  object  is  indispensable  to  the  description ;  and  within 
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this,  the  details  may  be  arranged  in  proper  form  and  order. 
The  following  is  a  very  simple  instance  from  Milton,  which 
seems  as  if  it  coold  not  have  been  stated  otherwise  than  he 
has  done ;  but  art  shows  itself  in  carrying  into  complicated 
cases  the  method  that  appears  self-evident  in  easy  cases. 
The  words  in  italics  mark  the  comprehensive  designation  or 
type,  the  rest  of  the  description  giving  the  details  :— 

They  placked  the  seated  hiUe,  with  all  their  load^ 
Bocks,  waters,  woods — and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Up-lifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.* 

The  power  of  bodying  forth  or  realizing  what  is  described 
in  language  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  Conception,  which  is 
given  by  some  writers  in  the  list  of  intellectual  facultiea 

*  Carlyle*s  description  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  the 
scene  of  Cromwell's  decisive  victory  over  the  Scotch,  is  rendered  vivid  and 
oonceivable,  in  consequence  of  his  always  prefeusing  particnlars  and  details 
by  terms  and  epithets  that  are  at  once  comprehensive  and  pictnreaqae  :— 

'The  amaU  town  of  Danbar  stands  high  and  toindf^,  looking  down  over 
its  herring  boats,  over  its  grim  old  castle,  now  mnch  honeycombed,  on  om 
of  those  projecting  rock-promontories  with  which  that  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  is  niched  and  Vandyked  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  beautifdl  sea ; 
good  land  too,  now  that  the  plougher  understands  his  trade ;  a  grim  niched 
barrier  ofwhinstone  sheltering  it  from  the  chafings  and  tumblings  of  the  big 
blue  German  Ocean.  Seaward,  St.  Abb's  Head,  of  whinstone,  bounds  your 
horizon  to  the  east,  not  very  far  off;  west,  close  by,  is  the  deep  bay,  and 
fishy  little  village  of  Belhaven ;  the  gloomy  Bass  and  other  rock-ialets,  and 
farther,  the  hills  of  Fife,  and  foreshadows  of  the  Highlands^  are  visible  as  you 
look  seaward.  From  the  bottom  of  Belhaven  Bay  to  that  of  the  next  sea- 
bight  St.  Abb*s-ward,  the  town  and  its  environs  form  a  peninsula.  Along 
the  base  of  which  peninsula,  "  not  much  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to 
sea,"  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  on  Monday,  2d  of  September,  1650,  standi 
ranked,  with  its  tents  and  town  behind  it,  in  very  forlorn  circumstanoes. 

'Landward,  as  you  look  from  the  town  of  Dunbar,  there  riaee,  some 
short  mile  off,  a  dusky  continent  of  barren  heath  hills;  the  Lammermoor, 
where  only  mountain  sheep  can  be  at  home.  The  crossing  of  which  by  any 
of  its  boggy  passes  and  brawling  stream-courses,  no  army,  hardly  a  solitary 
Scotch  packman,  could  attempt  in  such  weather.  To  the  edge  of  theao 
Lammermoor  heights  David  Leslie  has  betaken  himself ;  lies  now  along  the 
utmost  spur  of  them,  a  long  hill  of  considerable  height  There  lies  he  since 
Sunday  night,  on  the  top  and  slope  of  this  Doon  Hill,  with  the  impassable 
heath  continents  behind  him  ;  embraceR,  as  with  outspread  tiger-claws,  the 
base  line  of  Oliver's  Dunbar 
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The  8ame  power  is  also  expressed  bj  Imagination^  although 
not  amounting  to  what  is  implied  under  this  faculty. 
There  are  three  different  intellectual  operations,  all  based 
upon  our  sense-perceptions — Memory,  or  the  literal  repro- 
duction  of  something  experienced;  Conception,  or  the  pic- 
turing of  what  is  described,  by  means  of  a  constnictive 
operation ;  and  Imagination  proper,  which  implies  the  con- 
struction of  something  neither  experienced  nor  presented  to 
us  in  description  by  others.  Although  these  operations 
progressively  increase  in  difficulty,  yet  there  is  a  common 
aptitude  at  the  bottom.  He  that  has  the  most  vivid  pictorial 
Memory,  will  have  a  corresponding  facility  in  Conception, 
aud  in  the  still  higher  power  of  Imagination. 

C0NSTRUCTIVENES8  IN  SCIENCE. 

17.  The  Abstractions,  Inductions,  Deductions,  and  Expe- 
rimental processes  of  science,  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  workings  of  the  law  of  Simi- 
larity, afford  likewise  examples  of  Construction. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  Scientific  processes  is  Abstrac- 
tion, or  the  generalizing  of  a  single  attribute,  so  as  to  present 
it  to  the  mind,  apart  from  the  other  properties  that  usually  go 
along  with  it  in  Nature.  Thus  a  square  in  Euclid  is  an 
abstraction :  in  nature,  squareness  is  always  accompanied 
with  other  properties,  making  the  concrete,  or  actual,  square, 
— a  square  pane  of  glass,  a  square  of  houses,  &c.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  forming  of  these  abstract  ideas  is  a 
result  of  the  identifying  action  expressed  by  the  law  of 
Similarity.  (See  Similarity,  §  34.)  We  have  now  to  point 
out  the  cases,  where  a  considerable  constructive  effort  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  force  of  identification.  There 
are  abstractions  of  a  peculiar  order  of  subtlety,  which  cannot 
be  arrived  at,  or  embraced  by  the  mind,  except  through 
a  constructive  operation,  adapted  to  the  case  by  much 
study  of  the  particular  instances.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  gas.  Here  the  material  eludes  the  senses, 
and  cannot  be  represented   by  either  an  example,  or  an 
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oatiine, — like  a  mountain,  or  a  circle,  or  a  geno^t  pia 
And  if  the  individual  gases  are  so  difficult  to  represent, 
there  must  be  a  similar  di  faculty  in  attaining  an  idea  of 
the  property  common  to  them  all  as  a  class.  A  case  of  this 
nature  must  he  circumvented.  When  we  have  ascertained 
by  experiment  the  properties  of  one  gas,  such  as  the  air,  we 
I'ecord  them  in  the  best  language  we  can  obtain,  by  com- 
parison with  the  more  palpable  phenomena  of  solida  and 
fluids.  We  find  that  the  air  is  inert,  and  has  weight ;  that 
it  is  elastic,  like  a  spring  :  but  that  it  is  extremely  light. 
Tiying  other  gasea  we  find  similar  properties  to  hold  good. 
When,  however,  we  experiment  on  the  visible  vapour  of 
water,  we  find  an  absence  of  *he  elastic  property  belonging 
to  air  and  invisible  ateam ;  in  &ct,  this  substance  has 
nothing  in  common  with  aeriform  bodies,  but  lightness  or 
tenuity ;  and,  in  tlie  exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  think 
it  right  to  exclude  it  from  the  group,  and  embrace  together 
only  those  that  have  the  property  of  elasticity,  or  spoa- 
taneous  expansion,  constituting  this  the  defining  mark,  or 
the  abstract  idea  of  the  class. 

By  a  similar  process  of  groping,  experiment,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  the  scientific  world  has  attained  to 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  subtle  properties  expressed  by 
Heat,  Electricity,  Chemical  affinity.  Cell- reproduction,  &c 
The  definitions  of  these  attributes  are  constructions  laboriously 
worked  out.  Kevertheless,  the  means  of  effecting  them,  so 
far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  is  still  by  the  ordinary  forces  of 
association,  which  bring  up  to  the  view  various  facts,  expres- 
sions, and  comparisons,  in  order  to  make  tentative  combi- 
nations ;  and  these  are  gradually  improved  upon,  as  their 
unsuitability  to  the  particular  phenomena  is  discovered  on 
examination.  An  intellect  well  versed  in  the  kind  of  concep' 
tions  necessary,  and  acting  vigorously  in  the  reviving  of  these 
by  association,  is  natui-ally  qualified  for  the  work.  Next  to 
this,  is  the  second  leading  condition  of  constructiveness  in 
general — a  clear  perception  of  the  subject  to  be  seized,  or  of  J 
the  particulars  to  be  suited. 
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Posaessing  thns  tbe  material  of  the  construction  aad  a 
dear  sense  of  ihu  fitness  or  nnfitness  of  each  new  tentativo, 
the  operator  proceeds  to  ply  the  third  requisitw  of  construe- 
tiveness — trial  and  error — or  as  Newton  termed  it,  '  patient 
thought,'  to  attain  the  desired  result  This  power  of  patient 
thought  may  repose  upon  a  strong  bent  of  mind  towards 
the  subject  in  hand,  a  passion  or  fascination  for  the  peculiar 
class  of  ideas  concerned,  such  that  these  ideas  can  be 
detained  and  dwelt  upon  without  costing  effort.  Tho 
niathematical  miud,  in  addition  to  its  intellectual  aptitude 
for  retaining  and  recovering  mathematical  fonns,  should  have 
this  congenial  liking  for  these  forma,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
original  discovery.  The  number  of  tiiale  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  new  construction,  is  commonly  so  great,  that,  without 
something  of  an  affection,  or  fascination,  for  the  subject,  one 
grows  weary  of  the  task.  The  patient  thought  of  the  natu- 
ralist, desirous  of  rising  to  new  clasaitlcations,  grows  out  of 
his  liking  for  the  subject,  which  makes  it  to  him  a  sweet 
morsel  rolled  under  the  tongue,  and  gives  an  enjojnnent  even  I 
to  fruitless  endeavours.  This  is  the  emotional  condition  of  ' 
originality  of  mind  in  any  department.  When  Napoleon 
described  himself  as  '  un  homvte  polUupte,^  we  are  to  inter- 
pret the  expression  as  implying  a  man  of  the  political  fibre  or 
grain,  a  character  whose  charm  of  existence  was  the  handling 
of  political  combinations,  so  that  his  mind  could  dwell  with 
ease  in  this  region  of  ideas. 

18,  What  has  been  said  above,  with  reference  to  the 
Abstractive  process  of  science,  applies  also  to  Induction,— 
the  generalizing  q{  propimivmt,  or  truths.     This  may  be  a 
simple  effort  of  the  reproductive  force  of  similarity  ;  or  there 
may  be  wanted  a  constrnctive  process  in  addition.     In  gene- 
r&liiiing  the  law  of  the  bonding  of  light  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another,  Snell  constructed  a  proposition  by  brin^  , 
ing  in  a  foreign  element,  namely,  the  geometrical  sines  of  tlw  I 
angles  :  he  foond  that  the  degree  of  bending  wbjb  as  the  ain*  \ 
of  the  inclination  of  the  ray.     This  is  a  good  example  of  th« 
devices  required  to  attain  to  a  general  law.    A  mind  welt 
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versed  in  such  foreign  elements,  apt  to  revive  them,  and 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  them,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  happy  fetches  and  combinations  that  clench  great 
principles  of  scienca 

19.  In  the  processes  of  Deduction,  by  which  general  laws 
and  principles  are  applied  to  the  clearing  up  of  particular 
cases,  and  to  the  solving  of  problems,  the  same  constructive 
process  has  often  to  be  introduced.  The  mind  being  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  principles  most  likely  for  the  puix>08e, 
and  having  a  vigorous  power  of  similarity  in  that  r^on, 
incubates  in  patient  thought  over  the  problem,  trying  and  re- 
jecting, until  at  last  the  proper  elements  come  together  in  the 
view,  and  fall  into  their  places  in  a  fitting  combination. 

The  vast  structure  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  a 
striking  example  of  constructiveness,  as  distinguished  from 
the  discoveries  of  mere  identification  through  the  law  of 
similarity.  In  G^metry,  in  Algebra,  in  the  higher  Calculua^ 
and  in  the  endless  devices  of  refined  analysis,  we  see  an 
apparatus  perfectly  unprecedented,  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  artificial  constructions  for  the  working  out  of  particular 
ends.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  course  of 
this  creative  energy ;  the  mental  forces  involved  in  it  being  no 
other  than  those  that  we  have  dwelt  upon. 

20.  In  the  devices  of  Experimental  science,  there  comes 
into  play  a  constructiveness  akin  to  invention  in  the  arts  and 
manufacturea  The  air-pump,  for  example,  is  an  illustrious 
piece  of  constructive  ingenuity.  The  machine  already  in  use 
for  pumping  water  had  to  be  changed  and  adapted  to  suit  the 
case  of  air ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  well  versed 
in  mechanical  expedients,  and  able  to  recall  them  on  slight 
hints  of  contiguity,  or  similarity,  should  go  through  the 
tedious  course  of  trials  that  such  a  case  requi]*ed. 

Putting  together  the  applications  of  the  Retentive  power 
of  the  mind  in  Science  (Contiguity,  §  70),  the  explanation 
of  the  operations  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction 
(Similarity,  §  34-6),  and  what  has  now  been  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Constructive  operation,  we  have  an  account^ 
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as  complete  as  I  am  able  to  give,  of  the  composition  of  tha 
Reasoning  faculty,  viewed  iu  its  most  comprehensive  appli- 
cation. 

PHACTICAL  CON8TROCTION3. 

21.  The  re^on  of  inventions  for  the  practical  ends  of  life 
might  be  traversed  for  iUustrations  of  constructive  genius. 
So,  the  department  of  administrative  capacity  in  every  class 
of  aETairs,  and  every  kind  of  business,  might  be  explored  with 
the  same  view. 

Not  one  of  the  leading  mental  peculiarities  above  laid 
down  as  applicable  to  scientific  constructiveness,  can  be  dis- 
pensed  with  in  the  constructions  of  practice  : — the  intellectual^ 
store  of  ideas  applicable  to  the  special  department ;  thtt' 
powerful  action  of  the  associating  forces ;  a  very  clear  per- 
ception of  the  end,  in  other  words,  sound  judgment;  and, 
lastly,  that  patient  thought,  which  is  properly  an  entranced 
devotion  of  the  energies  to  the  subject  in  hand,  rendering 
application  to  it  spontaneous  and  easy. 

With  reference  to  originality  iu  all  departments,  whether 
science,  practice,  or  fine  art,  there  is  a  point  of  character  that 
deserves  notice,  as  being  more  obviously  of  value  in  practical 
inventions  and  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  affairs — I  mean 
an  Active  turn,  or  a  profuseness  of  energy,  put  forth  in  trials 
of  all  kinds  on  the  chance  of  making  lucky  hits.  In  science, 
meditation  and  speculation  can  do  much,  but  in  practice,  a 
disposition  to  try  experiments  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
Nothing  less  than  a  fanaticism  of  experimentation  could  bars 
given  birth  to  some  of  our  grandest  practical  combinations. 
The  great  discovery  of  Daguerre,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  regularly  worked  out  by  any  systematic  and  orderly 
research  ;  there  was  no  way  but  to  stumble  on  it,  so  unlikely 
and  remote  were  the  actions  brought  together  in  one  consecu- 
tive process.  The  discovery  is  unaccountable,  until  we  leara 
that  the  aulkoT  had  been  devoting  himself  to  experiments  for 
improving  the  diorama,  and  thereby  got  deeply  involved  iu 
trials  and  operations  far  removed  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
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inquiry.  The  euergy  that  prompts  to  endless  attempts  was 
found  in  a  surprising  degree  in  Eepler.  A  similar  untiring 
energy — the  union  of  an  active  temperament  with  intense 
fascination  for  his  subject — appears  in  the  character  of  Sir 
William  HerscheL  When  these  two  attributes  are  conjoined ; 
when  profuse  active  vigour  operates  on  a  field  that  has  an 
unceasing  charm  for  the  mind,  we  then  see  human  nature 
surpassing  itself 

The  invention  of  Daguerre*  illustrates — ^by  a  modem 
instance — the  probable  method  whereby  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inventions  were  arrived  at  The  inventions  of  the 
scarlet  dye,  of  glass,  of  soap,  of  gunpowder,  could  have  come 
only  by  accident ;  but  the  accident,  in  most  of  them,  would 
probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  engaged  in  numerous 
trials  upon  the  materials  involved.  Intense  application, — 
*days  of  watching,  nights  of  waking,* — went  with  ancient 
discoveries  as  well  as  with  modem.  In  the  historical  in- 
stances, we  know  as  much.  The  ment^il  absorption  of 
Archimedes  is  a  proverb. 

A  remark  may  be  made  here,  applicable  alike  to  Science 
and  to  Practice.  Originality  in  either  takes  two  forms — Ob- 
servation or  Experiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  identifying 
processes  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction  on  the 
other.  In  the  first,  the  bodily  activities  and  the  senses  are 
requisite ;  the  last  are  the  purely  intellectual  forces.  It  is  not 
by  high  intellectual  force  that  a  man  discovers  new  countries, 
new  plants,  new  properties  of  objects ;  it  is  by  putting  forth 
an  unusual  force  of  activity,  adventure,  inquisitorial  and  per- 
severing search.  All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
observations  and  facts  in  the  first  instance ;  when  these  are 
collected  in  sufBicient  number,  a  different  aptitude  is  brought 

•  The  wonderful  part  of  this  disoovery  oonaists  in  the  saooession  of 
processes  that  had  to  concur  in  one  operation,  before  any  effect  could  arisa. 
Ilaving  taken  a  silver  plate,  iodine  is  first  used  to  coat  the  sur&oe;  the 
surface  ia  then  exposed  to  the  light,  but  the  effect  produced  is  not  apparent 
till  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  mercuxy.  To  fall  upon 
such  a  combination,  without  any  clue  derived  from  previous  knowledge,  an 
innumerable  series  of  fruitless  trials  must  have  been  gone  through. 
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to  bear.  By  identifying  and  assimilating  the  scattered 
materials,  general  properties  and  general  truths  are  obtained, 
and  these  may  be  pushed  deductively  into  new  applica- 
tions ;  in  all  which,  a  powerful  reach  of  Similarity  is  the 
main  requisite ;  and  this  may  be  owned  by  men  totally 
destitute  of  the  active  qualities  necessary  for  observation  and 
experiment 

22.  The  present  topic  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  for 
singling  out,  for  more  special  notice,  the  quality  of  mind 
known  by  the  name  of  Judgment  I  have  already  included 
a  clear  perception  of  the  end  to  be  served,  as  essential  to  a 
high  order  of  constructive  ingenuity,  simply  because  without 
this,  though  there  may  be  a  great  profusion  of  devices  and 
suggestions  bearing  upon  the  required  combination,  the 
fitting  result  is  really  not  arrived  at  Some  combination 
short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  is  acquiesced  in. 

The  various  regions  of  practice  differ  much  in  respect  of 
the  explicitness  of  the  signs  of  success.  In  some  things 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all ;  we  all  know  when  we  have  made 
a  good  dinner,  when  our  clothing  is  warm,  or  when  a  wound 
has  healed.  The  miller  knows  when  there  is  water  enough 
for  his  mill,  and  the  trader  knows  when  he  has  found  out 
a  good  market  The  end  in  those  cases  is  so  clear  and 
manifest,  that  no  one  is  deluded  into  the  notion  of  having 
compassed  it,  if  such  be  not  the  fact  But  in  more  complex 
affairs,  where  perfect  success  is  imattainable,  there  is  room  for 
doubts  as  to  the  degree  actually  arrived  at  Thus  in  public 
administration  we  look  only  for  doing  good  in  a  considerable 
majority  of  instances,  and  it  is  often  easy  to  take  a  minority 
for  a  majority.  So  in  acting  upon  human  beings,  as  in  the  arts 
of  teaching,  advising,  directing,  persuading,  we  may  suffer 
ourselves  to  fall  into  a  very  lax  judgment  of  what  we  have 
actually  achieved,  and  may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  easy  exer- 
tions and  flimsily-put-together  advices.  A  sound  judgment^ 
meaning  a  clear  and  precise  perception  of  what  is  really 
eifected  by  the  contrivances  employed,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  requisite  of  the  practical  man.    He  may  be  meagre  in 
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intellectual  resources,  he  may  be  alow  in  getting  fon 
putting  together  the  appropriate  devices,  but  if  hia  perception 
of  the  end  is  unfaltering  and  strong,  he  will  do  no  mischief 
uid  practise  no  quackery.  He  may  have  to  wait  long  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  apposite  machinery,  but  when  he  has 
doue  80  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  thorough  judgment, 
the  success  will  be  above  dispute.  Judgment  is  in  general 
more  important  than  fertility ;  because  a  man,  by  consulting 
others  and  studying  what  has  been  already  done,  may 
usually  obtain  suggestions  enough,  but  if  his  judgment  of 
the  eud  is  loose,  the  highest  exuberance  of  intellect  is  only 
a  snare. 

Tbe  adapting  of  one's  views  and  plans  to  the  opinioos 
of  others  is  an  interesting  case  of  constructiveness,  and 
would  illustrate  all  the  difKculties  that  ever  belong  to  the 
operation.  A  more  abundant  intellectual  suggestivettess  ia 
requisite,  according  as  tbe  conditions  of  the  combination  are 
multiplied ;  we  must  trausform  our  plan  iuto  a  new  one 
cuntaiuing  the  essentials  of  success,  with  the  addition  that  it 
must  conform  to  the  plan  of  some  other  person.  There  is  ia 
that  case  a  considerable  amount  of  moral  effort,  as  well  as  of 
intellectual  adaptation ;  the  giving  way  to  other  men's  vienn 
being  by  no  means  indifferent  to  our  own  feelings. 

The  subject  of  Speech  in  general  would  present  some 
aspects  of  the  constructive   mechanism   not   hitherto  dwelt 
upon    in    our   e^tposition.      A  duent  speaker   constmctiiig 
verbal  combinations  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  meaning 
grammar,  taste,  and  cadence,  as  fast  as  the  voice  can  otter 
them,  ia  an  object  interesting  to  study  in  the  present  ooii- 
uexion.      The   Italian  Improvisatori  furnish  a  still  higher! 
example.     The  sufficiently  rapid  action  of  the  associating  I 
forces  is   here   of  prime   importance.      Beal  power   is   notl 
usually  identified  with  a  specific  pace  of  mental  movement ;  1 
e  slow  action  may  be  as  efTective  as  a  quick ;  hut  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  ready  revival  of  all  the  aasociatioos 
that  concur  in  the  common  stream  is  the  main  element  of 
success. 


IMAGLNA.TIOK  INTOLVES  EMOTION. 


WNK  ART  CONSTBUOIIONS—IMAQINAIION. 

23.  The  grand  peculiari^  of  the  case  now  to  be  coa- 
eidered  is  the  presence  of  an  emoWojiaf  element  in  the 
combinations.  Id  the  constnictioDs  of  science  and  of  prac- 
tice, a  certain  end  is  to  be  served — the  attainment  of  tnith, 
or  the  working  out  of  a  practical  result ;  and  the  mind  has 
to  choose  means  suitable  to  those  ends,  according  to  the 
rigorous  laws  of  nature's  working.  A  builder  has  to  erect  a 
structure  that  will  defy  wind  and  frost,  and  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  human  beings.  Nothing  must  enter  into 
his  plan  that  is  not  calculated  to  effect  these  purposes.  The 
coiiBtruction  is  considered  a  pure  effort  of  intellect,  because  ■ 
it  is  by  intellect  that  we  comprehend  the  laws  and  properties  I 
of  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  aud  choose  out  and  combine  suah  ' 
materials  as  will  serve  for  warmth  and  abeltei.  We  should 
not  properly  call  this  operation  '  imaginative,'  although  there 
is  a  constructive  process  gone  through ;  simply  because  no 
feeling  or  emotion  enters  in  as  an  element,  excepting  the  one 
feeling  of  answering  a  practical  end.  Volition  there  is  in 
abundance,  but  not  emotion  as  understood  in  the  constructive 
processes  of  the  imagination. 

When,  however,  any  practical  construction,  such  as  a 
building,  in  addition  to  the  uses  of  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tion, is  intended  to  strike  the  refined  sensibilities  that  we 
term  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  picturesijue, 
a  turn  must  be  given  to  the  plan  so  as  to  involve  this  other 
end.  Here  we  have  emotion  viewed  in  a  certain  narrow  sense, 
as  exclusive  of  direct  utility  for  the  want«  and  necessities  of 
life.  We  possess  feelings  of  warmth,  of  repletion,  of  repose ; 
but  these  are  not  consulted  in  fine  art  The  securing  such 
pleasures  as  these,  and  the  warding  off  the  opposite  pains, 
and  all  pains  connected  with  our  physical  organs,  are  among 
the  ends  of  practical  art  When  these  practical  ends  ara  j 
secured,  there  are  other  feelings  and  sentiments  belonging  to 
human  nature  that  can  be  touched  in  a  way  to  increase  the 
mm  of  human  happiness.     These  are  variously  called  the 
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pleasLU'es  of  Taste,  the  sestlietic  sensibilities,  the  einotiona  ( 
Fine  Art ;  and  combinations  shaped  with  the  view  of  gratify-  1 
ing  them  are  called  artistic,  sesthetic,  or  iniaginaiive  compost-  ■ 
tians.     In  all  such  compositioiis,  an  element  of  refined  emotioa  1 
is  the  regulating  power,  the  all  iu  all  of  the  creative  effort* 
24.  In  adducing  examples  of  combinations  controlled  by 


*  The  foliowing  passage  will  aid  ta  in  working  out  ths  diatinotlaa 
botween  tlia  ooiutiuctiDiiB  of  imagination  and  ttie  oouslmctionB  of  ■eiaMe 
and  piaetic«:— 

'  Thp  triLios  of  ono  claaa  USei  from  those  of  anothiir,  thu  tmioa  of  tll« 
merchiint  for  example,  from,  those  of  tha  lawyer,  not  in  thia,  tLat  tlie  idea' 
follow  one  onotber  by  any  other  luw,  in  the  mind  of  the  one,  and  tJis  mind 
of  the  oQier ;  thej  follow  by  the  same  laws  exactly :  and  are  eqiutUy  ootn- 
poaed  of  ideas,  mixed  iodeod  with  sansations,  in  the  minds  of  bolfa.  Th* 
diSerence  conaiBta  in  this,  that  the  ideas  which  &ow  in  their  iniiida,  and 
compose  their  traina,  are  ideas  of  diSereot  things.  The  ideas  of  the  lawyet 
aie  ideas  of  the  legal  proviaions,  forms,  and  distinctioiis,  and  of  tho  M&aat, 
bodily  and  mental,  about  wliicb  he  is  conversant.  The  idea*  uf  the  merclwuit 
ue  equally  ideas  of  the  objects  and  opemtiona,  about  which  he  ia  ooneattMd, 
and  the  ends  towvrda  wHoh  his  aotjons  oie  directed ;  bat  tlio  objects  aod 
operations  themselveB  are  remarkably  difFerent.  The  troina  of  poet^  ^la^i 
do  not  dilTer  from  the  trains  of  other  men,  but  perfectly  agree  with  them 
in  this,  that  they  are  oomposod  of  ideas,  and  that  those  ideas  aucc«ed  otts 
another,  according  to  the  same  laws,  id  their,  and  in  other  mind*.  Thflf 
are  ideas,  however,  of  very  different  things.  The  ideas  of  the  poet  are  idna* 
of  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  striking  in  the  visible  app?araac«  of  natiu^ 
and  of  all  that  ia  most  interesting  in  the  actions  and  affections  of  human 
beings.  It  thus,  however,  appears  most  manifestly,  that  the  trains  of  poets 
differ  from  those  of  other  men  in  no  other  way.  than  those  of  othei  tnea 
differ  frcm  one  another ;  that  they  differ  from  them  by  this  only,  that  the 
ideas  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  ideas  of  different  things.  There  ia  alio 
nothing  surpiiaing  in  this,  that,  being  trains  of  plea^urable  ideas,  tbey 
■huuld  have  attracted  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention  ;  and  in  am  early  a^ 
whan  poeby  was  the  only  litaiatnre,  ahould  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a 
more  patticiilar  naming,  than  the  trains  of  any  other  doas.  These  reuona 
seem  to  accoont  for  a  sort  of  appropriation  of  the  name  Imagination  to  the 
trains  of  the  poet.  An  additional  reason  may  be  aeen  in  another  circom' 
Htonce,  which  also  affords  an  interesting  illiutiatioa  of  a  law  of  aaaociatioa 
already  propounded ;  namely,  the  obssuiation  of  ths  antecedent  part  of  • 
train,  which  leads  to  a  subsequent,  more  interestiiig  than  itaelf-  In  the  case 
of  the  lawyer,  the  train  leads  to  a  dacisian  fitvourable  to  the  sida  wliicll  hi 
advocates.  The  train  has  nothing  pleasurable  in  itself  The  plMSon  is  all 
derived  from  the  end.  The  same  ia  the  case  with  the  merchant.  Hia  traina 
are  directed  lo  a  particular  end.     And  it  is  the  and  alone  whioh  dins  a 
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an  emotional  element.  I  shall  uot  coafiiiu  myself  to  the 
narrowest  class  of  artistic  feelings,  the  feelings  of  Taste 
properly  so  called ;  the  fact  being  that,  even  in  the  creations 
of  the  artist,  all  the  strong  emotions  may  come  in  to  swell 
the  current  of  interest,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  more 
exclusively  animal  feelings.    Riige,  terror,  tenderness,  egotism, 

valoe  to  the  tnin.  Tlia  end  of  the  metapbfaical,  and  the  end  of  the  UJithe- 
meliool  inquirer  is  the  disoovor;  of  truth ;  their  train*  are  direolcd  ta  thnt 
obJKQt ;  snd  are,  or  are  not,  a  tource  of  pleasure,  as  thiit  end  ia,  or  ia  not, 
■tUined.  But  the  caae  ia  perCeotl;  different  with  the  poet.  Eia  train  ia  ild 
own  end.  It  ii  all  delightful,  or  the  pnrpoaa  ii  fraattate.  Frcm  the 
eatabliahed  laws  ofasaocialion,  Ihia  ooDeeqneaoe  nnaTaidahl;  foUowadi  t^at, 
in  the  caae  oF  the  tiaina  of  thoge  other  daasea,  the  intoreat  of  which  was 
concentrated  in  the  end.  atteotion  was  withdrawn  from  the  ttsin  by  bdng 
fixed  uQ  the  end,  that,  in  llie  case  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  train 
jtaulTlHiing  the  only  object,  and  that  )iUasurablu,  the  attention  waa  wholly 
flxed  upon  the  train )  that  hanoe  the  train  of  the  poet  vraa  providul  with  a 
name ;  tliat,  in  the  caaea  of  the  tmina  of  oUier  nten,  whore  the  end  only  «u 
intereeling,  it  waa  thought  enough  that  the  end  itaelf  ahould  be  named,  the 
train  wb«  neglected. 

'  In  conformit;  with  thij  olnervation,  we  find  that  wherever  there  is  a 
train  which  leads  to  nothing  beyond  itself  and  has  any  pretension  to  the 
oharautur  of  plossurable  (the  vuiooa  lands  of  revarie,  for  example)  it  is 
allowed  the  name  of  Imagination.  Thus  we  >ay  that  Bouairnn  indulged  his 
imagination,  when,  ai  ho  hinueU  deMribee  it,  lying  on  hia  back,  in  his  boat, 
on  the  litUo  lake  of  Vieune,  bo  deliTorod  himself  np  for  hour*  to  trains,  of 
which,  be  aays,  the  pleanire  aurpaaaed  overy  other  onjoyinent. 

'  Profosur  Dugald  Stewart  has  g^ven  to  the  wnrd  Tougination  a  tech- 
nical meaning,  without,  aa  it  appears  to  mo,  any  oorreaponding  adnuotage. 
Be  conflnea  it  to  the  cMw  in  which  the  mind  forms  new  coubinationB;  or, 
as  he  calls  thMn,  oniationBi  that  is.  to  casta  in  whioh  the  ideas  which  oompoaa 
the  train  do  not  wnne  together  in  tha  aame  oombinations  in  which  sensalioii* 
had  ever  been  reoeired.  But  this  is  no  specdfle  diSbrenoe.  This  liappen*  In 
every  train  of  any  oonsiderable  length,  whether  directed  to  any  end,  or  not 
■o  directed.  It  is  Implied  in  erery  wish  of  the  child  to  tj,  or  to  jump  o*sr 
the  house ;  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  his  playful  expresdona,  as  puss  In 
boots,  a  hog  in  armour,  a  monhey  preaching,  and  so  on.  It  is  manifested  in 
perfection  in  every  dream.  It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  ditoovery  of  trntba 
in  philosophy,  there  is  a  demand  for  new  trains  of  thought,  multitudes  of 
which  pass  in  review  bef>Ri  the  mind,  are  contemplated,  and  r^ected,  befbra 
the  happy  combination  is  attained,  in  whieh  the  diaooTeij  is  involred.  If 
inwpiution  condits  in  bringing  trains  before  the  mind  involving  a  nombar 
of  n«w  oombinations,  imagination  is  prebahly  mote  the  Docapation  of  ths 
philosophsr  than  of  the  poet.'— UlLL'a  Aualgm,  vol  L  p.  1S1> 
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aie  not  sesthetic  emotions,  but  still  the  artist  uses  them  in 
his  compositions.  I  should  also  remark  that  the  influence 
of  the  emotions,  while  just  and  legitimate  in  the  artistic 
sphere,  is  usually  a  source  of  corruption  and  bias  in  the 
combinations  that  have  truth  or  practice  for  their  end.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  imagination  is  not  to  occupy 
the  place  of  judgment  and  reason. 

The  emotion  of  Terror  gives  a  character  to  all  the  ideas 
or  notions  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling.  A  man 
once  thoroughly  terrified  sees  only  objects  of  dreetd.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  combinations  free  of  this  element 
Ghosts  and  hobgoblins  fill  the  imagination  of  the  super- 
stitious, while  more  substantial  forms  of  evil  haunt  a  mind 
unaffected  by  the  dread  of  the  supematuraL  The  terrified 
imagination  is  powerful  to  form  creations  of  terror,  such  as 
may  prove  an  interesting  excitement  to  the  cod  spectator 
but  which  are  also  likely  to  vitiate  the  truth  of  any  narra- 
tive of  matter  of  fact  given  out  under  the  influence  of  the 
moment.  Hence  the  accounts  that  a  terror-stricken  and 
routed  army  relate  as  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the 
enemy  on  its  heels ;  hence  the  exaggerations  that  prevail  in 
the  public  mind  on  occasions  of  popular  panic.  We  see  the 
power  of  an  emotion,  not  merely  to  give  its  own  character  to 
the  conceptions  formed  on  all  subjects,  but  to  induce  belief 
in  the  full  and  exact  reality  of  such  conceptions. 

With  reference  to  examples  of  constructiveness  of  the 
class  now  cited,  I  may  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  to 
the  effect  that  no  new  principle  of  association  is  at  work  in 
making  an  original  combination;  the  only  thing  requisite 
being  the  presence  or  concurrence  of  the  proper  ingredients 
as  furnished  by  the  working  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity. 
When  these  ingredients  appear  in  the  mind  together,  they 
£a11  into  their  places  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  present 
instance,  and  in  all  imaginative  or  emotion-ruled  combina- 
tions, the  laws  of  association  can  be  proved  to  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  constituents  of  the  combination;  for  we  know 
that  each  strong  feeling  or  passion  has,  associated  with  it  in 
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the  miDd,  a  lai^  tminber  of  kindred  objecta,  in  consequence 
of  the  previotts  frequent  companionship  of  such  objects  with 
the  feeling.  The  passion  of  terror  is  connected  with  the 
tilings  that  have  roused  the  feeling  in  the  course  of  each 
one's  experience ;  one  man  has  asaociationa  between  it  and  a 
cruel  parent  or  master,  another  with  money  losst^,  a  third 
with  attacks  of  illness,  a  fourth  with  defamation,  a  fifth  with 
religious  workings ;  and  most  men  are  familiar  with  a 
plurality  of  causes  of  dread.  When,  tlierefore,  the  fueling  is 
once  excited,  no  matter  how,  these  often-experienced  adjuncts 
start  up  and  possess  the  mind,  and  mix  themselves  with 
the  other  ideas  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  constitute  a  medley 
or  compound  of  images,  with  terror  as  the  predominating 
tone.  Seeing  the  approach  of  a  hurried  messenger  with 
distracted  countenance,  the  trader's  mind  is  already  fall  of 
disasters  at  sea  or  depressions  of  the  market,  the  parent  of  a 
Holdier  is  made  to  think  of  the  calamities  of  warfare,  the 
Dsurper  is  ready  with  the  anticipation  of  a  popular  rising. 

An  exactly  parallel  illustration  might  be  given  from  the 
passion  of  Anger.     Once  roused,  this  passion  resuscitates  the 
objects  in  harmony  with  it,  and  puts  together  combinations 
vherein  these  enter  as  elements.     The  fanaticism  of  rage  and 
Itatred  ascribes  every  diabolical  impulse  to  the  unfortunate 
object  of  the  feeling  j  all  the  things  that  have  customarily 
inspired  anger  are  brought  forward  by  contiguous  association, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  present  outburst  is  looked  on  as 
guilty  of  innumerable  crimes,  in  addition  to  the  ofience  of  J 
the  moment    This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  not  uuexampledJ 
in  the  history  of  the  world.      Party-rage  brands  opponent*  n 
with  the  most  unheard-of  crimes ;  the  term,  '  calumny,' 
presses  this  surplus  of  accusation  against  those  that  have 
excited  the  passion  of  hate. 

26.  The  purely  Egotistic  feelings  are  remarkable  for  thu 
superstructure  of  imaginative  creations  that  they  can  rear. 
Self-complacency  suggests  merits  and  virtues,  and  constructs 
an  estimate  of  self  most  flattering.  Vanity  sets  up  pictures 
of  admiiing  ossembliea  and  devoted  worshippers.     But  moat 
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curious  of  all  are  the  day-dreams  of  ambition  in  a  sanguine 
temperament;  these  will  embrace  a  whole  history  of  the 
future^  the  baseless  fabric  of   a  vision    of   wonders    and 
triumphs,  which  is  not  only  constructed  without  laboor,  but 
whose  construction  no  labour  can  arrest    In  former  sections, 
we  have  adverted  to  the  difficult  efibrts  of  constructiveness  ; 
we  have  seen  how  hard  it  often  is  to  comply  with  the 
numerous  conditions  that  a  construction  must  fulfil,  or  to 
give  a  place  to  all  the  ingredients  that  should  be  represented 
in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  attempt  may  have  to  be  repeated 
time  after  time,  before    everything   falls  into  the    proper 
places.    A  scientific  man  framing  a  definition  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive class  of  objects,  a  mechanician  constructing  a  new 
machine,  a  politician  devising  a  state  expedient,  a  general 
circumventing  a  hostile  army, — will  be  each   engaged  in 
deliberations,  for  days  or  months,  ere  the  proper  combinations 
occur  to  the  mind.    One  suggestion  includes  something  to  be 
avoided,  another  omits  something  that  ought  to  be  present^ 
and  long  delays  and  repeated  substitutions  and  trials  precede 
the  successful  termination  of  the  struggle    But  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  all  is  different :  stupendous  constructiveness^ 
unbounded  originality,  flow  out  at  once  as  fast  as  thought  can 
evolve  itself     Wherein  lies  the  remarkable  difference  in 
these  two  forms  of  constructiveness  ?    The  immortal  crockery 
merchant  constructed,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  lengthened  fiction, 
totally  distinct  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen  realized  in 
actual  life.    Why  has  emotion  such  power  ?    The  answer  is 
simple.    A  predominating  emotion,  such  as  Ambition,  is 
every  day  at  work  associating  itself  with  objects  and  incidents 
suited  to  gratify  it     The  feeling  is  called  into  play  by  every 
spectacle  of  power  and  grandeur  that  meets  the  eye,  or  is 
presented  in  story.    The  associating  link  is  soon  forgedin  the 
hot  fire  of  passion  ;  and,  after  months  and  years  of  indulgence 
of  a  favourite  emotion,  a  rich  growth  of  the  corresponding 
objects  and  ideas  is  formed  and  ready  to  flow  out,  at  any 
moment  when  the  feeling  is  roused    Imagination  in  those 
circumstances  becomes  a  power  needing  restraint,  rather  than 
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an  effort  of  laboured  constructiveness.  The  foregone  assooia* 
tions  with  the  feeling  are  80  copious,  that  they  present  them* 
selves  freely  for  any  purpose.  Construction  is  easy  where 
matenals  are  abundant  and  the  conditions  few  :  the  owner  of 
the  crocl^ery-basket  had  amassed  pictures  of  happiness  and 
grandeur,  which  required  only  to  be  cast  into  a  consecutive 
order  to  make  his  epic,  and  an  extempore  effort  was  enough 
for  this.  The  only  condition  was  to  satisfy  one  feeling ;  all 
restrictions  were  thrown  aside,  and  he  had  plenty  of  images 
to  suit  the  single  emotion  that  lorded  it  over  his  dream. 
Very  different  would  have  been  the  pace  of  his  execution,  if 
he  had  insisted  that  this  foreshadowing  of  his  career  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  stem  experience  of  human  life ;  if 
his  picture  should  have  been  regulated  by  natural  calculation, 
founded  on  known  realities.  This  would  have  dried  up  his 
facility  in  a  moment ;  he  would  then  have  been  in  the  con- 
trasted position^  above  described,  of  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  man  of  business ;  a  feeling  might  have  still  been  the  end, 
but  purely  intellectual  estimates  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the 
world  would  have  entered  into  his  construction  of  the  means. 
The  reconciliation  of  his  desires  with  the  resources  of  his 
position  would  have  been  as  arduous  as  a  string  of  airy 
successes  was  easy.  The  process  might  have  had  ever  so 
much  of  the  constructive  intellect,  and  the  combination 
might  have  been  ever  so  original ;  but  the  term  '  imagination  * 
would  no  longer  be  used  to  describe  it 

26.  The  Fine  Art  emotions,  properly  so  called,  the 
emotions  of  harmony,  beauty,  sublimity,  picturcsqueness, 
pathos,  humour,  become  associated,  in  the  artistic  mind,  with 
the  objects  that  radiate  the  influence  on  the  beholder.  From 
the  materials  thus  stored  up  and  reproduced  by  association 
the  artist  makes  his  constructions.  I  have  in  a  former 
chapter  (Contiguity,  §  75)  adverted  to  the  mental  equip- 
ment suitable  to  the  artist  in  any  department;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  throughout  the  present  chapter,  that,  when  all  the 
elements  are  present  that  fit  into  a  particular  construction. 
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they  will  take  their  places  as  a  matter  of  conrseu  The 
labour  consists  in  getting  up  the  constituent  parts  from  the 
repositories  of  the  mind^  and  in  choosing  and  rejecting  until 
the  end  in  view  is  completely  answered.  Because  the 
imaginations  of  a  dreamer  are  easy  and  fluent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  imaginations  of  a  musicicm,  an  architect,  or  a 
poet,  shall  be  equally  easy,  although  in  principle  the  same 
being  governed  by  an  emotion  powerfully  developed  and 
richly  associated  with  material  The  artist  has  more  strin- 
gent conditions  to  fulfil  than  the  dreamer.  He  has  to  satisfy 
the  reigning  feeling  of  his  piece, — the  melody,  harmonj; 
pathos,  humour,  of  the  composition;  he  has  also  to  make 
this  effect  apparent  to  the  minds  of  others ;  he  has  moreoTer 
to  exclude  many  effects  discordant  to  the  taste  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and,  if  his  work  be  the  decoration  of  some  object  of 
common  usefulness,  he  has  to  save  the  utilities  while  in 
search  of  the  amenities.  Every  new  restriction  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  combining  effort;  and  an  artist  may  be  so 
trammelled  with  conditions,  that  the  exercise  of  imagination 
shall  be  rendered  as  laborious  as  any  construction  of  the 
reason.  To  call  up  combinations  that  produce  powerful  and 
rich  effects  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  not  easy  in  any  art ; 
but  the  gathered  abundance  of  the  artistic  intellect  is  the 
secret  of  the  power.  The  more  rich  the  granary  of  material, 
the  more  is  the  artist  prepared  to  submit  to  the  numerous 
conditions  involved  in  a  really  great  performance 

27.  I  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  minute 
illustration  of  the  mental  processes  of  art-constructioD. 
Not  only  would  a  large  space  be  requisite  for  spreading  out 
the  examples  in  detail,  but  there  would  soon  come  to  be 
involved  a  strenuous  polemical  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  theories  of  art  that  seem  to  me  erroneous. 
Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  first  object  of  an  artist  is  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  taste,  or  the  proper  aesthetic  emotions, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  current  maxim  that  nature  is  his 
standard,  or  truth  his  chief  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  these  are  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  scientific  man ; 
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he  it  13  that  should  never  deviate  from  nature,  and  that 
should  care  for  truth  before  all  other  things.  The  artist's 
standard  is  /(ding,  his  end  is  refined  pleasure ;  he  goes  to 
nature,  and  selects  what  chttnes  in  with  his  feelings  of 
artistic  effect,  aud  passes  by  the  rest  He  is  not  even  bound 
to  adhere  to  nature  in  her  very  choicest  displays ;  his  own 
taste  being  Ihe  touchstone,  he  alters  the  originals  at  his  will 
The  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand,  must  embrace  every 
fact  with  open  arms ;  the  most  nauseous  fungus,  the  most 
loathsome  reptile,  the  most  pestilential  vapour,  must  be 
scanned  and  set  forth  in  all  its  details. 

The  amount  of  regard  that  the  artist  shows  to  truth,  so 
far  &a  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  nearly  as  follows.  In  the  purely 
effusive  arts,  such  as  music  or  the  dance,  truth  and  nature  are 
totally  irrelevant ;  the  artist's  feeling,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  of  mankind  generally,  are  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
effect  So,  in  the  fancies  of  decorative  art,  nature  has  very 
little  place ;  suggestions  are  occasionally  derived  from  natural 
objects,  but  no  oue  is  bound  to  adopt  more  of  these  than  good 
taste  may  allow.  Nobody  tallcs  of  the  design  of  a  calico  as 
being  true  to  nature ;  it  is  enough  if  it  please  the  eye.  "  Art 
is  art  because  it  is  not  nature.'  The  artist  provides  dainties 
not  to  be  found  in  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain 
departments  of  art  that  differ  considerably  from  music  and 
fanciful  decoration,  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the  basis  of 
the  composition  is  generally  something  actual,  or  sometluog 
derived  from  the  existing  realities  of  nature  or  lifa  Such  are 
painting,  poetry,  and  romance.  In  these,  nature  gives  the 
subject,  and  the  artistic  genius  the  adornment.  Now, 
although,  in  their  case  also,  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
the  festhetic  sensibilities  is  still  the  aim  of  the  artist,  he  has 
to  show  a  certain  decent  respect  to  our  experience  of  reality 
in  the  management  of  his  subject ;  this  not  being  purely 
imaginary,  like  the  figures  of  a  calico,  but  chosen  from  the 
world  of  reality.  Hence,  when  a  painter  makes  choice  of  the 
buraan  figure,  in  order  to  display  his  harmonies  of  colour, 
ftud  beauties  of  form,  and  picturesqueness  of  grouping, — ha 
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ought  not  to  shock  our  feeliug  of  truth  and  consistency,  by  a 
wide  departure  from  the  usual  proportions  of  humanity.  We 
do  not  look  for  anatomical  exactness;  we  know  that  the 
studies  of  an  artist  do  not  imply  the  knowledge  of  a  professor 
of  anatomy ;  but  we  expect  that  the  main  features  of  realily 
shall  be  adhered  to.  In  like  manner^  a  poet  is  not  great 
because  he  exhibits  human  nature  with  literal  fidelity  ;  to  do 
that  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  historian  or  a  mental 
philosopher.  The  poet  is  great  by  his  metres,  his  cadences, 
his  images,  his  picturesque  groupings,  his  graceful  narrative, 
his  exaltation  of  reality  into  the  region  of  ideality ;  and  if,  in 
doing  all  this,  he  avoid  serious  blunders  or  gross  exaggera* 
tions,  he  passes  without  rebuke,  and  earns  the  unqusdified 
honours  of  his  genius. 

28.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  artistic  with  the  true, — 
art  with  nature, — has  given  birth  to  a  middle  school,  in  whose 
productions  a  restraiQt  is  put  upon  the  flights  of  pure  imagi- 
nation, and  which  claims  the  merit  of  informing  the  mind  as 
to  the  realities  of  the  world,  while  gratifying  the  various 
aesthetic  emotions.  Instead  of  the  tales  of  Fairy-Land,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Bomances  of  Chivalry,  we  have  the 
modem  novelist,  with  his  pictures  of  living  men  and  manners. 
In  painting,  we  have  natural  scenery,  buildings,  men,  and 
animals,  represented  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The  sculptor 
and  the  painter  exercise  the  vocation  of  producing  portraits 
that  shall  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  precise  lineaments  of 
the  men  and  women  of  their  generation.  Hence,  the  study  of 
nature  has  become  a  main  element  in  artistic  education ;  and 
the  artist  often  speaks  as  if  the  exhibition  of  truth  were  his 
prime  endeavour,  and  his  highest  honour.  It  is  probably 
this  attempt,  to  subject  imagination  to  the  conditions  of  truth 
and  reality,  that  has  caused  the  singular  transference  above 
mentioned,  whereby  the  definition  of  science  has  been  made 
the  definition  of  art 

Now,  I  have  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
truth-seeking  artist.  Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  recon- 
ciliation that  he  aims  at  is  undeniabla    It  is  no  slight  matter 
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to  take  oat  the  sting  from  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  corrupting 
our  notions  of  reality,  while  gratifying  our  artistic  sensibilities. 
A  sober  modern  romancist  does  not  outrage  the  probabilities 
of  human  life,  nor  excite  delusive  and  extravagant  hopes,  in 
the  manner  of  the  middle-age  romances.  The  change  is  in  a 
good  direction. 

Nevertheless,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  distinction 
between  the  degree  of  truth  attainable  by  an  artist^  and  the 
d^ree  of  truth  attained  by  a  man  of  science  or  a  man  of 
business.  The  poet,  let  him  desire  it  never  so  much,  cannot 
study  realities  with  an  imdivided  attention.  His  readers  do 
not  desire  truth  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  neither  will  they 
accept  it  in  the  severe  forms  of  an  accurate  terminology. 
The  scientific  man  has  not  wantonly  created  the  diagrams  of 
Euclid,  the  symbols  of  Algebra,  or  the  jargon  of  technical 
Anatomy ;  he  was  forced  into  these  repulsive  elements, 
because,  in  no  other  way,  could  he  seize  the  realities  of 
nature  with  precision.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  utmost 
plenitude  of  poetic  genius  shall  ever  be  able  to  represent  the 
world  faithfidly,  by  discarding  all  these  devices  in  favour  of 
flowery  ornament  and  melodious  metra  We  ought  not  to 
look  to  an  artist  to  guide  us  to  truth ;  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  he  do  not  mis-guide  us. 


APPENDIX. 


PSYOHOLOGY  OF  ABI8T0TLB. 

To  understand  Aristotle'B  Psjohology,  we  xnosfc  look  at  it  in 
comparison  with  the  views  of  other  ancient  Greek  phiiosophere 
on  the  same  sabject,  as  fi^r  as  our  knowledge  will  permit.  Of 
these  ancient  philosophers,  none  have  been  presenred  to  ns 
except  Plato,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Epiknms,  reckoning  the 
poem  of  Lncretias  aa  a  complement  to  the  epistolary  remnants  of 
Epikoros  himself.  The  predecessors  of  Aristotle  (apart  from 
Plato)  are  known  only  through  small  fragments  from  themselves, 
and  imperfect  notices  by  others ;  among  which  notices  the  best 
are  fr^m  Aristotle  himself. 

In  the  TimflBos  of  Plato,  we  find  Psychology,  in  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  sense,  identified  with  Kosmology.  The 
Kosmos,  a  scheme  of  rotatory  spheres,  has  both  a  soul  and  a 
body : — of  the  two,  the  soul  is  the  prior,  grander,  and  pre- 
dominant, though  both  of  them  are  constnicted  or  put  together 
by  the  Divine  Architect  or  Demiorgns.  The  Kosmical  soni, 
rooted  at  the  centre,  and  stretched  irom  thence  throagh  and 
around  the  whole,  is  indued  with  self-movement^  and  with  the 
power  of  initiating  movement  in  the  Kosmical  body :  moreover, 
being  cognitive  as  well  as  motive,  it  indudes  in  itself  three 
ingredients  mixed  together : — 1.  The  Same — the  indivisible  and 
unchangeable  essence  of  Ideas;  2.  The  Diverse^the  Plural— 
the  divisible  bodies  or  elements ;  8.  A  third  compound,  formed  of 
both  these  ingpredients  melted  into  one.  As  the  Kosmical  Soul 
is  intended  to  know  all  the  three — Idem,  Diversum,  and  Idem 
with  Diversum  in  one;  so  it  must  comprise  in  its  own  nature 
all  the  three  ingredients,  according  to  the  received  Axiom — 
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Like  knows  like — Like  is  known  by  like.*  The  ingredients  axe 
blended  together  according  to  a  scale  of  harmonic  proportion. 
The  element  Idem  is  placed  in  an  even  and  nndivided  rotation 
of  the  onter  or  sidereal  sphere  of  the  Kosmos ;  the  element 
Diversam  is  distribnted  among  the  rotations,  all  obliqne,  of  the 
seven  interior  planetary  spheres,  that  is,  the  five  planets,  with  the 
Son  and  Moon.  Impressions  of  identity  and  diversity,  derived 
either  from  the  ideal  and  indivisible,  or  from  the  sensible  and 
divisible,  are  thns  circulated  by  the  kosmical  sonl  throughout  iti 
own  entire  range,  yet  without  either  voice  or  sound.  Reason 
and  Science  are  propagated  by  the  Circle  of  Idem :  Sense  and 
Opinion,  by  those  of  Diversum.  When  these  last-mentioned 
Circles  are  in  right  movement,  the  opinions  circulated  are  true 
and  trustworthy. 

It  is  thus  that  Plato  begins  his  Psychology  with  Kosmology ; 
the  Kosmos  is  in  his  view  a  Divine  Immortal  being  or  a^wtTrml^ 
composed  of  a  spherical  rotatory  body  and  a  rational  soul, 
cognitive  as  well  as  motive.  Among  the  tenants  of  this  Kosmos 
are  included,  not  only  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  peripheral  or 
celestial  regions,  but  also  men,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes. 
These  four  inhabit  the  more  central  or  lower  regions  of  air,  earthy 
%nd  water.  In  describing  men  and  the  inferior  animals,  Plato 
takes  his  departure  from  the  divine  Kosmos,  and  proceeds  dowiw 
wards  by  successive  stages  of  mcreasing  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion. The  cranium  of  man  was  constructed  as  a  littie  Kosmos, 
including  in  itself  an  immortal  rational  soul,  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  though  diluted  and  adulterated,  as  the  kosmical 
soul ;  and  moving  with  the  like  rotations,  though  disturbed  and 
irregular,  suited  to  a  rational  soxd.  This  cranium,  for  wise  par- 
poses  which  Plato  indicates,  was  elevated  by  the  gods  upon  a 
tall  body,  with  attached  limbs  for  motion  in  difierent  directions — 
forward,  backward,  upward,  downward,  to  the  right  and  lefLf 
Within  this  body  were  included  two  inferior  and  mortal  souls ; 
one  in  the  thoracic  region  near  the  heart,  the  other  lower  down 
below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  abdominal  region ;  but  both  of  them 
fastened  or  rooted  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  cord,  which  formed  a 
continuous  line  with  the  brain  above.     These  two  souls  were 

*  See  this  doctrine  of  the  Timsus  more  fully  expounded  in  Qroie*t 
'  FIhIo  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates,'  Vol.  III.,  c  S6,  p.  250-256  leq. 
i  Pluto,  Tim»u8,  p.  41  E. ;  Orote's  Plato,  YoL  III.,  o.  36,  p.  264. 
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both  emotional ;  the  higher  or  thoracic  sonl  being  the  seat  of 
courage,  energy,  anger,  &c.,  while  to  the  lower  or  ahdominal  sonl 
belonged  appetite,  desires,  love  of  gain,  &c.  Both  of  them  were 
intended  as  companions  and  adjuncts,  jet  in  the  relation  of  depend- 
ence and  obedience,  to  the  rationed  soul  in  the  cranium  above ; 
which,  though  nnavoidablj  debased  and  perturbed  by  such  unwor- 
thy companionship,  was  protected  partially  against  the  contagion 
by  the  difference  of  location — the  neck  being  built  up  as  an  Isthmus 
of  separation  between  the  two.  The  thoracic  soul,  tho  seat  of 
courage,  was  placed  nearer  to  the  head,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
the  medium  for  transmitting  influence  from  the  cranial  soul  above, 
to  the  abdominal  soul  below ;  which  last  was  at  once  the  least 
worthy  and  the  most  difficult  to  control.  The  heart,  being  the 
initial  point  of  the  veins,  received  the  orders  and  inspirations  of 
the  cranial  soul,  transmitting  them  onward  through  its  many 
blood-channels  to  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body ;  which  were 
thus  rendered  obedient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  authority  of 
man's  rational  nature.*  The  unity  or  communication  of  the 
three  souls  was  kept  up  through  the  continuity  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal column. 

But  though,  by  these  arrangements,  the  higher  soul  in  the 
cranium  was  enabled  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  its  inferior 
allies,  it  was  itself  much  disturbed  and  contaminated  by  their 
reaction.  The  violence  of  passion  and  appetite,  the  coDstant 
processes  of  nutrition  and  sensation  pervading  the  whole  body, 
the  multifarious  movements  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  in  aU 
varieties  of  direction, — these  causes  all  contributed  to  agitate  and 
to  confuse  the  rotations  of  the  cranial  soul,  perverting  the  arith- 
metical proportions  and  harmony  belonging  to  them.  The 
Circles  of  Same  and  Diverse  were  made  to  convey  false  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  soul,  for  some  time  after  its  first  junction  with  the 
body,  became  destitute  of  intelligence.f  In  mature  life,  indeed, 
the  violence  of  the  disturbing  causes  abates,  and  the  man  may 
become  more  and  more  intelligent,  especially  if  placed  under 
appropriate  training  and  education.  But  in  many  causes,  no 
such  improvement  took  place ;  and  the  rational  soul  of  man  was 
irrecoverably  spoiled ;  so  that  new  and  worse  breeds  were  formed, 
by  successive  steps  of  degeneracy.      The  first  stagey  and  the 

•  Plato,  TlDMBot,  p.  70 ;  Grote*i  PUto,  Vol.  III.,  p.  271-272. 
t  FlAto,  TinuDOi^  p.  43-44 ;  Orote't  Plato,  Vol  III.,  p.  262-264. 
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least  amonnt  of  degeneracy,  was  exhibited  in  the  formatioD  of 
woman — the  original  type  of  man  not  haying  included  diversitf 
of  sex.  By  farther  steps  of  degradation,  in  different  wayB,  the 
inferior  animals  were  formed — birds,  quadrapeds,  and  fishea.* 
In  each  of  these,  the  rational  soul  became  weaker  and  worse ;  its 
circular  rotations  ceased  with  the  disappearance  of  the  spherical 
cranium,  and  animal  appetites  with  sensational  agitations  were 
lefl  without  control.  As  man,  with  his  two  emotional  souls  and 
body  j\»ined  on  to  the  rational  soul  and  cranium,  was  a  debased 
copy  of  the  perfect  rational  soul  and  spherical  body  of  the  divine 
Kosmos^  80  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Ebsmos  proceeded  from 
still  farther  debasement  and  disrationalization  of  the  original 
type  of  man. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Psychology  given  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaaus ;  beginning  with  the  divine  Kosmos,  and  passing 
downwards  from  thence  to  the  triple  soul  of  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  still  lower  successors  of  degenerated  man.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Plato,  though  he  puts  soul  as  prior  to  body 
in  dignity  and  power,  and  as  having  for  its  functions  to  control 
and  move  body,  yet  always  conceives  soul  as  attached  to  body, 
and  never  as  altogether  detached,  not  even  in  the  divine  Kosmos. 
The  soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  self-moving  and  self-moved :  it  is 
both  Primum  Mobile  in  itself,  and  Primum  Movens  as  to  the 
body ;  it  has  itself  the  corporeal  properties  of  being  extended  and 
moved,  and  it  has  body  implicated  with  it  besides. 

The  theory  above  described,  in  so  &ut  as  it  attributes  to  the 
soul — ^rational  constituent  elements  (Idem,  Diversum),  continuous 
magnitude,  and  circular  rotations,  was  peculiar  to  Plato,  and  is 
criticised  by  Aristotle  as  the  peculiarity  of  his  master.f  But 
several  other  philosophers  agreed  with  Plato  in  considering  self- 
motion,  together  with  motive  causality  and  faculties  perceptive 
and  cognitive,  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  soul.  Alkmeim 
declared  the  soul  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  like  all  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  hence  it  was  also  immortal,  as  they  were.{  Herakleitos 
described  it  as  the  subtlest  of  elements,  and  as  perpetually 
fluent ;  hence  it  was  enabled  to  know  other  things,  all  of  which 
were  in  flux  and  change.     Diogenes  of  Apollonia  affirmed  thai 

•  Plato,  'Hmasufi,  p.  91 ;  Grote'a  Plato,  p.  281-282. 
t  Arifltot  De  Animft,  I.  3,  p.  407,  a.  2. 
t  Arifltot  De  Animi,  I.  2,  405,  a.  32. 
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tba  element  constituent  of  booI  was  air,  at  once  mobile,  &1I- 
pcDetrating,  and  intelli^nt.  Demokritns  declared  Lliat  among 
the  mfinite  diversity  of  atoms,  those  of  spherical  figare  wern  the 
conatitaeDts  both  of  the  element  fire  and  of  the  eon] ;  the 
spherical  atoms  were  by  reason  of  their  figure  the  most  apt  and 
rapid  in  raoviagi  it  was  their  natare  never  to  be  at  rest ;  and 
ibey  imparted  motion  to  everything  else.*  Anaxagoras  affirmed 
Sooi  to  be  radically  and  essentially  distinct  from  every  thing 
else ;  but  to  be  the  great  primary  source  of  motion,  and  to  be 
tTidued  with  cogaitive  power,  though  at  the  same  time  not 
sufiering  impressions  from.  withont.t  Empedokloa  considered 
Soul  to  be  a  componud  of  the  four  elemont«--Sre,  air,  water, 
earth ;  with  Love  and  Hatred  as  principles  of  motion,  the 
former  producing  aggregation  of  elements,  the  latter,  disgrega- 
tion ;  by  means  of  each  element,  the  soul  became  cognizant  of 
the  like  element  in  the  Kosmoa.  Some  Pythagoreans  looked 
upon  the  aoul  as  an  aggregate  of  particles  of  extreme  anbtlety, 
which  pervaded  the  air  and  were  in  perpetual  agitation.  Otiier 
Pythagoreans,  however,  declared  it  to  be  an  harmonious  or 
proportional  mixture  of  contrary  elements  and  qualities ;  hence 
ita  universality  of  cognition,  extending  to  all.J 

A  peculiar  theory  was  delivered  by  Xcnokratos  (who,  having 
been  fellow-pupil  with  Aristotle,  under  Plato,  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  Platonic  school,  during  all  the  time  that  Aristotle 
taught  at  the  Lyceam),  which  Aristotle  declares  to  involve 
greater  dJiBculty  than  any  of  the  others.  Xeaokrates  described 
ihe  soul  as  "  a  number — (a  Monad  or  Indivisible  Unit) — moving 
itself."  §  He  retaiued  the  self-moving  property  which  Plato  had 
declared  to  be  oharact^ristio  of  the  soul,  while  he  departed  from 
Phito's  doctrine  of  a  soul  with  conunuona  extension.  Ho  thna 
full  back  upon  the  Pythagorean  idea  of  Number  aa  the  fundi^ 
mental  essence.  Aristotle  impugns,  aa  alike  untenable,  both  the 
two  properties  here  alleged — number  and  self-motion.  If  tlie 
Monad  both  moves  and  is  moved  (he  argues),  it  cannot  be  indi- 
visible; if  it  l>e  moved,  it  must  have  position,  or  must  be  apointi 
bat  the  motion  of  a  point  is  a  line,  without  any  of  that  variety 

•  Arittot.  De  AoimA.  I.  p.  404.  a.  S,  40t,  a.  33,  403,  b.  17. 
t  AriHat  De  Aaiaxi.  I.  p.  405.  a.  13.  b.  17- 
X  Arialot  Ds  Animi,  L  p.  401,  a.  IT,  407,  b.  S8. 
I  Ariitot.  Do  Animd,  I.  4, 40S,  b.  33,  iC9,  b.  13. 
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that  constitates  life.  How  can  the  sonl  be  a  Monad  P  or  if  it 
be,  what  difference  can  exist  between  one  sonl  and  anotbery  Binoe 
Monads  cannot  differ  from  each  other  except  in  position  P  How 
comes  it  that  some  bodies  have  sonls  and  others  not  P  and  how, 
npon  this  theory,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  many  animated 
bodies,  both  plants  and  animals,  will  remain  alive  after  being 
divided — the  monadic  sonl  thns  exhibiting  itself  as  many  and 
diverse  P  Besides,  the  Monad  set  np  by  Xenokrates  is  hardly 
(listingnishabie  from  the  highly  attenuated  body  or  spherical  atom 
i*ecognized  by  Demokritas  as  the  origin  or  beginning  of  bodily 
motion. 

These  and  other  arguments  are  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
refute  the  theory  of  Xenokrates.  In  fact,  he  rejects  all  the 
theories  then  current.  After  having  dismissed  the  self-motor 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  to  impugn  the  views  of  those  who  declared 
the  soul  to  be  a  compound  of  all  the  four  elements,  in  order  that 
they  might  account  for  its  percipient  and  cognitive  facnltles  npon 
the  maxim  then  very  generally  admitted* — That  like  is  perceived 
and  known  by  like.  This  theory,  the  principal  champion  of 
which  was  Empedokles,  appears  to  Aristotle  inadmissible.  Yon 
say  (he  remarks)  that  like  knows  like ;  how  does  this  consist 
with  your  other  doctrine,  that  like  cannot  act  upon,  or  suffer  from, 
like,  especially  as  you  consider  that  both  in  perception  and  in 
cognition  the  percipient  and  cognizant  suffers  or  is  acted  npon  Pf 
Various  parts  of  the  cognizant  Subject,  such  as  bone,  hair,  liga- 
ments, <&c.,  are  destitute  of  perception  and  cognition ;  how  then 
can  we  know  anything  about  bone,  hair,  and  ligaments,  since  we 
cannot  know  them  by  like  P  %  Suppose  the  Soul  to  be  com- 
pounded of  all  the  four  elements ;  this  may  explain  how  it  comes 
to  know  the  four  elements,  themselves,  but  not  how  it  comes  to 
know  all  the  combinations  of  the  four ;  now  innumerable  com- 
binations of  the  four  are  comprised  among  the  Cognita*  We 
must  assume  that  the  Soul  contains  in  itself  not  merely  the  fbnr 
elements,  but  also  the  laws  or  definite  proportions  wherein  thej 
can  combine ;  and  this  is  affirmed  by  no  one.§  Moreover,  Ens  is 
an  equivocal,  or  at  least  a  multivocal,  term;  there  are  Rntia 

*  Aristot  De  Anim&,  I.  5,  409,  a.  29. 
t  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  5,  410,  a.  25. 
t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  5,  410,  b.  31. 
i  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  6,  409,  b.  28,  410,  a.  12. 
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belonging  to  each  of  the  ten  Categories.  Now,  the  Soul  cannot 
inclnde  in  itself  all  the  ten,  for  the  different  categories  have  no 
elements  in  common ;  in  whichever  category  yon  rank  the  sonl, 
it  will  know  (by  virtue  of  likeness)  the  Cognita  belonging  to  that 
category,  but  it  will  not  know  the  Cognita  belonging  to  the  other 
nine.*  Besides,  even  if  we  grant  that  the  Sonl  includes  all  the 
four  elements,  where  is  the  cementing  principle  that  combines 
all  the  four  into  oneP  The  elements  are  merely  matter;  and 
what  holds  them  together  must  be  the  really  potent  principle  of 
soul ;  but  of  this  no  explanation  is  given,  f 

Some  philosophers  have  assumed  (continues  Aristotle)  that 
Soul  pervades  the  whole  Kosmos  and  its  elements ;  and  that  it 
is  inhaled  by  animals  in  respiration  along  with  the  air.}  They 
forgot  that  all  plants,  and  even  some  animals,  live  without 
respiring  at  all ;  moreover,  upon  this  theory,  air  and  fire  also,  as 
possessing  Soul,  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  better  Soul,  ought  (if 
the  phrase  were  permitted)  to  be  regarded  as  animals.  The 
Soul  of  air  or  fire  must  be  homogeneous  in  its  parts ;  the  Souls 
of  animals  are  not  homogeneous,  but  involve  several  distinct 
parts  or  functions.§  The  Soul  perceives,  cogitates,  opines,  feels, 
desires,  repudiates ;  farther,  it  moves  the  body  locally,  and  brings 
about  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  body.  Here  we  have  a  new 
mystery  II — Is  the  whole  Soul  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
each  of  these  functions,  or  has  it  a  separate  part  exclusively 
consecrated  to  each  P  If  so,  how  many  are  the  parts  P  Some 
philosophers  (Plato  among  them)  declare  the  Soul  to  be  divided, 
and  that  one  paii)  cogitates  and  cognizes,  while  another  part 
desires.  But  upon  that  supposition,  what  is  it  that  holds  these 
different  parts  together  P  Certainly  not  the  body  (this  is  Plato's 
theory)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Soul  that  holds  together  the 
body ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Soul  is  gone,  the  body  rots  and  dis- 
appears.f  If  there  be  any  thing  that  keeps  together  the 
divers  parts  of  the  Soul  as  one,  that  Something  must  be  the  true 

•  Arifltot  De  Anima,  L  6,  410,  a.  20. 
t  Ariiitot.  De  Anima,  I.  6,  410,  b.  12. 

t  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  2,  404,  a.   10.       rov  ^^¥  Spov   tlt^at   rrfv 
ivavvofjv^  &c    Compare  the  doctrine  of  Demokritot. 
§  AriBtot  De  Anim&,  I.  5,  411,  a.  1-8-16. 
n  Aristot  De  Anima,  I.  6,  411,  a.  30. 
%  Arirtot.  De  Anima,  L  6,  411,  b.  a. 
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and  fxiDdamental  Sonl ;  and  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  ihe  Soul 
as  baying  parts,  but  as  essentially  One  and  Indivisible,  with 
several  distinct  Realties.  Again,  if  we  are  to  admit  parU  of  .the 
Sonly  does  each  part  bold  together  a  special  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  entire  Sonl  holds  together  the  entire  body?  This  seems 
impossible;  for  what  part  of  the  body  can  the  Nona  or  Intelleci 
{e*g.)  be  imagined  to  hold  together  P  And  besides,  several  kinds 
of  plants  and  of  animalfl  may  be  divided,  yet  so  that  each  of  the 
separate  parts  shall  still  continne  to  live ;  hence  it  is  plain  that 
the  Sonl  in  each  separate  part  is  complete  and  homogeneous.* 

Aristotle  thns  rejects  all  the  theories  proposed  by  antecedent 
philosophersi  bnt  more  especially  the  two  following — That  the 
Sonl  derives  its  cognitive  powers  from  the  fact  of  being  oom* 
ponnded  of  the  four  elements ;  That  the  Sonl  is  self-moved. 
He  pronounces  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Sonl  is  moved  at 
all.f  He  farther  observes  that  none  of  the  philosophers  have 
kept  in  view  either  the  full  meaning  or  all  the  varieties  of  Sonl ; 
and  that  none  of  these  defective  theories  suffices  for  the  purpose 
that  every  good  and  sufficient  theory  ought  to  serve,  vis.,  not 
merely  to  define  the  essence  of  the  Soul,  but  also  to  define  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  concomitant  functions  and  affections  of 
the  Soul  shall  all  be  deducible  from  it4  Lastly,  he  points  oat 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  had  considered  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Soul  were — To  be  motive — To  be  percipient :  § 
while,  in  his  opinion,  neither  of  these  two  characteristics  was 
universal  or  fundamental. 

Aristotle  requires  that  a  good  theory  of  the  Soul  shall  explain 
alike  the  lowest  vegetable  soul,  and  the  highest  functions  of  the 
human  or  divine  soul.  And  in  commenting  on  those  theorists 
who  declared  that  the  essence  of  soul  consisted  in  movement,  he 
remarks  that  their  theory  fails  altogether  in  regard  to  the  Nous 
(or  cogitative  and  intellective  faculty  of  the  human  soul) ;  the 
operation  of  which  bears  far  greater  analogy  to  rest  or  suspension 
of  movement,  than  to  movement  itself.  || 

•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  I.  5,  411,  b.  15-26. 
•^  Anstot.  De  Animft,  I.  5,  411,  a.  25. 

$  Aristot DeAnimft, 1. 1,402,  b.  18, 8cq.;  I.  4,408,a.4;  I.  5, 509, b.  15. 
§  Aristot  De  Animfl,  I.  2.  403,  b.  30. 

II  Aristot  De  Animft,  L  8,  407,  a.  32.  crc  V  tj  voyinn  iouM¥  ^/>c/A^tfet 
Tivi  i}  eirtaraffei  fjiaXXov  ^  Kti/if(T€t, 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  how  Aristotle  steers  clear  (or 
mt  least  believes  himself  to  steer  dear)  of  the  defects  that  he 
has  pointed  ont  in  the  psychological  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Instead  of  going  back  (like  Empedokles,  Plato,  and  others)  to  a 
time  when  the  Kosmos  did  not  yet  exist,  and  giving  ns  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  how  its  parts  came  together  or  were  pat 
together — he  takes  the  &ct8  and  objects  of  the  Kosmos  as  they 
stand,  and  distribntes  them  according  to  distinctive  marks  alike 
obvions,  fhndamental,  and  pervading;  after  which  he  seeks  a 
mode  of  explanation  in  the  principles  of  his  own  Philosophia 
Prima  or  Ontology.  Whoever  had  studied  the  Organon  and  the 
Physica  of  Aristotle  (apparently  intended  to  be  read  prior  to  the 
treatise  De  Anim&)  wonld  be  &miliar  with  his  distribution  of 
Entia  into  ten  Categories,  of  which.  Essence  or  Substance  was 
the  first  and  the  fundamental.  Of  these  Essences  or  Substances, 
the  most  complete  and  recognized  were  physical  or  natural 
bodies ;  and  among  such  bodies,  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions, was  between  those  that  had  life  and  those  that  had  it  not. 
By  life,  Aristotle  means  keeping  up  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
growth,  and  decay.* 

''  To  live"  (Aristotle  observes)  is  a  term  used  iu  several  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  whatever  possesses  any  one  of  the  following 
four  properties  is  said  to  live.f  1.  Intellect.  2.  Sensible  per- 
ception. 3.  Local  movement  and  rest.  4.  Internal  movement 
of  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay.  But  of  these  four,  the  last  is 
the  only  one  conmion  to  all  living  bodies  without  exception ;  it  is 
the  foundation  presupposed  by  the  other  three.  It  is  the  only 
one  possessed  by  plants,^  and  common  to  all  plants  as  well  as 
to  all  animals  ;  to  all  animated  bodies. 

What  is  the  animating  principle  belonging  to  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  what  is  the  most  general  definition  of  it  P     Such  is 


•  Arifttot  De  Anima,  11.  1,  412,  a.  15,  412,  b.  20.  olaiai  te  ^a'\i<rr* 
c7ko(  iioKOvat  ra  fftofiaroj  Kai  rovrayv  ra  (pvffixa'  txDv  69  (pViTiKiov  ra 

ArUtot  De  AnimA,  II.  1,  413,  a.  21.  vXcovaxc^  ^^  rov  ^i;v 
Xm^o/upov^  &c 

t  Ariatot  De  AnlmA,  11.  2,  418,  a.  22.  vXtovax&n  ^  rov  ^w 
X9r/ofA«¥f>v,  Ktiv  Ztf  Tf  rovrwy  ipvrafixV  MoVov,  ^rjv  aino  0a^v,  &c. 

I  Ariatot  De  AnimA,  I.  41 1,  b.  29,  ad  fin.         ' 
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the  problem  that  Aristotle  states  to  himself  abont  the  Bonl.*  Ho 
explains  it  by  a  metaphysical  distinction  first  introdnoed  (appa- 
rently) by  himself  into  Philosophia  Prima.  He  consideTS  snb- 
stance  or  essence  as  an  ideal  compound ;  not  simply  as  clothed 
with  all  the  accidents  described  in  the  nine  last  categorieB,  bnt 
also  as  being  analyzable  in  itself*  even  apart  from  these  accidentsi 
into  two  abstract,  logical,  or  notional  elements  or  prtncipia — 
Form  and  Matter.  This  distinction  is  borrowed  frt>ni  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  the  sensible  world — the  shape  of  solid  objects. 
When  we  see  or  feel  a  cube  of  wax,  we  distinguish  the  cubic  shape 
from  the  waxen  material  ;t  we  may  find  the  like  shape  in  many 
other  materials — wood,  stone,  &o, ;  we  may  find  the  like  material 
in  many  different  shapes,  sphere,  pyramid,  &c. ;  but  the  matter 
has  always  some  shape,  and  the  shape  has  always  some  matter. 
We  can  name  and  reason  about  the  matter,  without  attending  to 
the  shape,  or  distinguishing  whether  it  be  cube  or  sphere ;  we 
can  name  and  reason  about  the  shape,  without  attending  to  the 
material  shaped,  or  to  any  of  its  various  peculiarities.  But  this, 
though  highly  useful,  is  a  mere  abstraction  or  notional  distinction. 
There  can  be  no  real  separation  between  the  two ;  no  shape  with- 
out some  solid  material ;  no  solid  material  without  some  shape. 
The  two  are  correlates ;  each  of  them  implying  the  other,  and 
neither  of  them  admitting  of  being  realized  or  actualized  without 
the  other. 

This  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  one  of  the  capital 
features  of  Aristotle's  Philosophia  Prima.  He  expands  it  and 
diversifies  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  with  subtleties  very 
difficult  to  follow ;  but  the  fundamental  import  of  it  is  seldom 
lost ;  two  correlates  inseparably  implicated  in  fact  and  reality,  in 
every  concrete  individual  that  has  received  a  substantive  name, — 
yet  logically  separable,  and  capable  of  being  named  and  con- 
sidered apart  from  each  other.  The  Aristotelian  analysis  thus 
brings  out,  in  regard  to  each  individual  substance  (or  Hoc 
Aliquid,  to  use  his  phrase),  a  triple  point  of  view.  1.  The  Form. 
2.  The  Matter.  8.  The  compound  or  aggregate  of  the  two ;  in 
other  words,  the  inseparable  Ens,  which  carries  us  out  of  the 

*  Aristot.  De  Anixn&,  11.  413,  b.  11.  y  'i^vx'ij  fC^v  elpiffuwv  rovrmw 
^PXV' — ^^'  *^2,  a.  6.     Tt9  aip  cny  Koivoraio^  \oyo9  avr^v. 

f  Aristot  De  Animd,  II.  412,  b.  7.     ^ov  Kfipou  xal  ro  ax^/ut. 
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donuun  of  logic  or  abstraotion  ioto  tiiat  of  the  concrete  or 
renJitj," 

Aristotle  fiirther  recognizes,  between  tbeae  two  lo^cal  oorre- 
I&tes,  &  marked  difiercnce  of  rank.  The  Form  etaads  first,  the 
Mattor  Becood — not  in  time,  but  tn  notional  presentation.  The 
Form  is  higher,  grander,  prior  in  dignity  and  eateem,  more  Edb, 
or  more  nearly  approaching  to  perfect  entity ;  the  Matter  is 
lower,  moaner,  posterior  in  dignity,  farther  removed  from  that 
perteotioii.  The  conception  of  wax,  plaster,  wood,  Ac.  without 
any  definite  or  determinate  shape,  is  coafased  and  animpresaivs : 
bat  a  name,  connoting  some  definite  shape,  at  once  removes  this 
oonfofiion,  and  carries  with  it  mental  pro-eminence,  alike  as  to 
phantasm,  memory,  and  science.  In  the  logical  hierarchy  of 
Aristotle,  Matter  is  the  inferior  and  Form  the  anperiorit  yet 
neither  of  the  two  can  escape  from  its  relative  character  ;  Form 
requires  matter  for  its  correlate,  and  is  nothing  in  itself  or  apart,} 
juat  as  much  as  matter  requires  Form ;  though  from  the  inferior 

■  Ariatot.  Metaphys.  Z.  X.  1029,  ■.  1-30. ;  Ds  Animl,  II.  I.  IIS.  A.  B, 
414, a    16. 

In  the  fint  book  of  tha  Pbfrio*,  Atiatotle  piuhM  thU  amUyaii  yet  fditber, 
illtruduciiag  three  prinapia  imte&d  of  two  :  1.  Form,  3.  li&ttet,  3.  Frivalion 
(of  Form)  ;  be  gives  a  distiDot  genanl  name  to  the  negation  aa  well  as  to  the 
affirroation;  he  providM  ft  (tgn  ninw  a<  countur-denomination  to  the  aign 
pint.  But  ha  intinlatea  that  thia  ii  only  the  wnic  analysia  more  minately 
Hueriminatad,  or  in  a  diSbrent  point  of  tIsv^ — iio  fm  /leu  uit  S^o  \tKTtoy 
ttva,  ta.  a/>J:o«,  ^.rrt  6'ii  Tp«ri— (Phja.  I.  7,  190,  b.  28). 

Materia  Prima  (Arislotle  aayi— Phya.  L  7,  191,  a.  8)  ia  "  knowahte  onlr 
by  analogy  " — ■*.«.  explicable  only  by  illaatiative  oiamplea :  aa  the  braaa  ia    ' 
to  the  statue,  aa  the  wood  is  to  the  couch,  Ae.;  Natural  Snbatanooa  beinK 
I   <^)lBiiied  from  woiki  of  art,  a*  is  frequent  with  Ariatolls. 
I  t  Aristot.  Physic,  I.  9,  p.  192,  a.  13-21 ;  De  Qener.  AnimaL  n.  1,  728, 

a.  10,  Uatter  and  Fonn  are  horo  oompated  to  the  faniala  and  the  male — 
to  mother  and  &ther.  Fonu  ia  a  cause  apeniti«e.  Hatter  a  oanse  oa«peratiro, 
though  both  are  alike  mdiipenMble  to  full  reality :  with  Form— 7  pin  fop 

moftivovaa  avvanm   tiJ  fi<tp<l>if   •:&v   ftva/tivhiv   terir  unnrcp  H^Tlp 

iK\i  toW  »Vriv  ij  v\ii\  u-tnrep'av  «  0^\v  Spptvot  wat  ma^ov  icaXoS 
(iipitTo). — De  Pirtibiu  Antmalium,  I.  1,  GfO,  b.  SO.  ^  -ya^  nam  t^p 
/Up^^v  0T>a(t  mpianipa  i^*  wXtr^v  Ipvaeiet — p.  (Hfl,  b.  I. 

Uetaphys.,  Z.  S,  1029,  a.  G.  to  v7iu,  tt)>  S\ii  wpiirffon  nai  /iJWdw  in 
—1039,  a.  1. 

Se«  Sohwegler'a  Qennan  Commentary,  pp.  IS-iit-83 — tn  the  sDcond 
lohune  of  hi*  edition  of  the  AristDtolian  Hataphyifca. 

t  Aiistot.  MeUph.,  Z.  H,IU33,  b.  13,  loq. ;  S.  a,  lOtT,  •.  M. 
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dignily  of  matter,  we  find  it  more  firequentlj  described  as  the 
second  or  Correlatnmi  while  Form  is  made  to  stand  forward  as  the 
Belatam.  For  complete  reality,  we  want  the  concrete  indiyidoal, 
involving  the  implication  of  both ;  in  regard  to  each  of  the  oon- 
stitnents  jper  ae^  no  separate  real  existence  can  be  affirmed,  bai 
only  a  nominal  or  logical  separation. 

This  difference  of  rank  between  Matter  and  Form, — ^that  the 
first  is  inferior  and  the  last  the  superior, — is  sometimes  so  much 
pnt  in  the  foreground,  that  the  two  are  conceived  in  a  diffeie&t 
manner  and  onder  other  names,  as  Potential  and  ActnaL  Matter 
is  the  potential,  imperfect,  inchoate,  which  the  supervening  Fonni 
actualizes  into  the  perfect  and  complete ;  a  transition  from,  half- 
reality  to  entire  reality  or  act.  The  Potential  is  the  undefined  or 
indeterminate* — what  may  he  or  may  not  be^what  is  not  yei 
actual,  and  may  perhaps  never  become  so,  but  is  prepared  to 
pass  into  actuality  when  the  energizing  principle  comes  to  aid. 
In  this  way  of  putting  the  antithesis,  the  Potential  is  not  so 
much  tmplicaied  with  the  Actual  as  merged  and  suppressed  to 
make  room  for  the  Actual ;  it  is  as  a  half-grown  passing  into  a 
full-grown ;  being  itself  essential  as  a  preliminary  stage,  in  the 
order  of  logical  generation,  f      The  three  logical  divisions — 

*  Aristot  Metaphys.,  8. 8, 1050,  b.  10.  He  says,  p.  1048,  a.  85,  that  Uiia 
distinctiozi  between  Potential  and  Actual  cannot  be  defined,  bat  can  only  bo 
illustrated  by  particular  examples,  several  of  which  he  proceeds  to  enomerateL 
— Trendelenburg,  observes  (Note  ad  Aristot.  De  Animfl,  p.  307) — "  AvMtiut 
contraiia  adhuc  in  se  inolusa  tenet,  nt  in  utrumque  abire  poadt :  iy^prfmtm 
alterum  exdudit"— Compare  also  ib.  p.  302.»This  moff  or  wuty  not  6§ — is  tha 
widest  and  most  general  sense  of  the  terms  hvvafu^  and  hvvatovy  <vw»m^^ 
to  all  the  analogical  or  derivativo  applications  that  Aristotle  points  out  at 
belonging  to  them.  It  is  more  g^eral  than  that  which  he  givea  as  the 
Kvpio9  opo9  T^9  vpwTii9  ivpdfi€ti)9  opx'! — fieTapkfjriKrj  cV  aXXip  ^  ^  aXXm 
— and  ought  seemingly  to  be  itself  considered  as  the  icvpio9  o/oot^-AiisL 
Metaphys.  A.  12,  1020,  a.  5,  with  the  comment  of  Bonita,  who  remarks  upon 
the  loose  language  of  Aristotle  in  this  Chapter,  but  imputes  to  Aristotle  a 
greater  amount  of  contradiction  than  he  seems  to  deserve. — (Bonits,  Coinm* 
ad  Metaphys.,  p.  256-898.) 

t  £tu  potentid  is  a  variety  of  Ens  (Arist.  Metaph.  A.  7,  1007,  b.  6), 
but  an  imperfect  variety — it  is  ov  areX  69,  which  may  become  matured  into 
ov  Tekeiop^  oy  evreXexcio,  or  evepydt^, — (Metaphys.,  9.  1, 1045,  a.  84.) 

Matter  is  either  remote  or  proximate,  removed  either  by  one  stage  or 
several  stages  from  the  avvoXop  in  which  it  culminates.  Strictly  speakini^ 
none  but  proximate  matter  is  said  to  exist  hjpofiti,    Alexander  ad  Metaph 
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Hotter,  Form,  and  the  resolting  compoand  or  concrete  (t" 
arvoXop,  10  avveiXninfUrov),  are  here  oompreased  into  two — the 
}'ot«DtiaI  and  the  aotQaliztition  thereof.  Aotuality  {evipytw, 
t^■~l\^J^tnt)  coincidea  in  meaning  partly  with  the  Form,  partly 
with  the  reaattiDg  campoimd  ;  the  Farm  being  so  mnch  exalted, 
that  the  diatinotion  between  the  two  is  almoat  effaced." 

Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  regpecting  matter,  in  its 
r  Aristotelian  (logical  or  ontological)  aeose.  1.  It  may  be  body, 
I  bat  it  is  not  neoessarily  body.f  2.  It  is  only  intelligible  as  the 
Coirelatnm  of  Form  ;  it  can  neither  exist  by  itself,  nor  can  it  be 
known  by  itself  (i.e.  when  taken  out  of  that  relativity).  This 
deserves  notice,  because  to  forget  the  relativity  <>f  a  rslative 
word,  and  to  re&son  upon  it  as  if  it  were  an  absolato,  is  aa  over- 
sight not  nnfreqnent.  Fortbermore,  each  variety  of  matter  baa  | 
its  appropriate  Form,  and  each  variety  of  Form  itfi  appropriJitB  | 
matter,  with  which  it  correlates.  There  are  various  stages  or 
gradations  of  matter ;  from  Materia  Prima,  which  has  no  Form 
at  all,  passing  upwards  tbroagh  snccessive  partial  OevelopmentH 
to  Materia  Ultima  ;  which  last  is  bardlyj  dtatingnishable  from 
Form  or  from  Materia  Formata. 

8.  lOiO,  s.  IB,— 1^  weppo)  vXt)  ev  Xafeyai  Ivrauti'  Sti  olr  -wapaiwuial^oiuv 
Tn  rpay/uiTn  is  t^t  voppK  bX\'  tV  T^»  Tpoasy^oZf  \4'(opav  yap  to 
KljiwIlOV  ^I'Xlvaif  it  T^S  TT/IOdG^OiiT,  AW  oil  itfifov  in  T)t  voppai, 

*  Ariatot  McUphya.,  H.  I,  1041.  ■-  3S,  aeq.  Hx  icarcety  makei  any 
dutinodoQ  here  betwoen  v\ij  and  hi/vafuv,  at  betwevn  /lop^fj  uid  Jvtpytuij 
•Iw  e.  S,  1050,  L  IS. 

Aleunder  in  hii  Commentuy  on  thi*  book  (a  1047,  l  30,  p.  613^ 
Bomti'»  edit]  remuki  thnt  ertpfiia  U  iited  by  AriitoUa  in  •  double  umM; 
•omBtiiDM  meaniog  Kivtfan  Jrpiit  to  TtXot)  wmeliiiua  meaning  the  riKo* 
itodf ;  oomp.  H.  3,  1013,  a.  32 ;  compare  tbe  Mmmentary  of  Boiiltj,  p.  SOS. 

t  Ariatot  Hatapfa.,  Z.  II,  1036,  a,  fl.  ^  a*  vK^  Hyvairret  taCT  avr^v. 
v\il  ff  ^  ftiv  aiirtfnTq,  f  ti  roi^T^-  tuaff^r^  /iiir  otor  j(a.\jcit  tai  fiiXof 
■Of  ooij  tirrf-r^  "^q,  "o^jj/  it  if  ir  reit  aiadtpoi*  irvap'jfovita  ^^  ^ 
alaO^-ya,  olov  to  fuiOrjfia-riita — 103fi,  &.  7. 

Phyiica.  m.  S,  207,  b.26;  De  QeneuL  et  Cotrapt,  L  G,  320,  b.  Ifi-Ii- 

S  AmtoL  De  Animft,  II.  2,  414,  n.  26.  ecoo^oti  fap  ^  imtKix'"^  i" 
Tip  ivvifiti  inrap'jfoVTi  cat  iv  T^  ounif  iTXij  rdpvar  if^iin-a0ai. 
Fhyiioa,  U.  3,  181,  b.  8. — Ai  Tu>t-  Tpot  u  ^  vktj  ■'  J\Xi|i  tB«(  oX\q  vA^. — 
Ariitot.  Uotaph.,  H.  6,  1046,  b.  IS.— (Vri  6'  u/awrp  tUfn/Taf,  tal  7  ^"^ai^ 
t%i]  tai  ^  fK'p'Pi  'ralno,  kui  Ivuafiti,  tb  ti  ittpftl^ — See  upoD  tbia  doctrliu 
Bcbveglei'i  Commenlary,  pp.  IDa-lfi4-lT3-21D,  of  tb»  Monnd  volunie  of  hi* 
•ditiOD  of  the  Uetapbync*.  Potfotiality  iffvripai  rni  ■fop^untpai.—AiM, 
De  Qener.  Animel  II..  1,  733,  a.  9 ;  «lw  D*  OoOo,  IV.  3,  SIO,  b.  It. 
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The  distinotion  above  specified  is  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
his  exposition  of  the  Soul.  The  Soul  belongs  to  the  Category  of 
Substance  or  Essence  (not  to  that  of  Quantity,  Quality,  <ka) ;  but 
of  the  two  pgints  of  view  under  which  Essence  may  be  presented, 
the  Soul  ranks  with  Form,  not  with  Matter — with  the  Actual, 
not  with  the  Potential.  The  Matter  to  which  (as  Correlatum) 
Soul  stands  related,  is  a  natural  Body  (ue,  a  body  having  within 
it  an  inherent  principle  of  motion  and  rest)  organized  in  a  certain 
way,  or  fitted  out  with  certain  capacities  and  preparations  to 
which  Soul  is  the  active  and  indispensable  complement.  These 
capacities  would  never  come  into  actuality  without  the  Soul ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  actualities  or  functions  in 
the  Soul  depends  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the  range  of  capacities 
ready  prepared  for  it  in  the  body.  The  implication  of  the  two 
constitutes  the  b'ving  subject,  with  all  its  functions,  active  and 
passive.  K  the  eye  were  an  animated  or  living  subject,  seeing 
would  be  its  Soul ;  if  the  carpenter's  axe  were  living,  cutting 
would  be  its  Soul  ;*  the  Matter  would  be  the  lens  or  the  iron  in 
which  this  Soul  is  embodied.  It  is  not  indispensable,  however, 
that  all  the  functions  of  the  living  Subject  should  be  at  all  times 
in  complete  exercise;  the  Subject  is  still  living,  even  while  asleep; 
the  eye  is  still  a  good  eye,  though  at  the  moment  dosed.  It 
is  enough  if  the  functional  aptitude  exist  as  a  dormant  property, 
ready  to  rise  into  activity,  when  the  proper  occasions  present 
themselves.  This  minimum  of  Form  suffices  to  give  living 
efficacy  to  the  potentialities  of  Body ;  it  is  enough  that  a  mauy 
though  now  in  a  dark  night  and  seeing  nothing,  will  see  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises ;  or  that  he  knows  geometry,  though  he  is  not 
now  thinking  of  a  geometrical  problem.  This  dormant  posses- 
sion is  what  Aristotle  calls  the  First  Entelechy  or  Energy,  Ce. 
the  lowest  stage  of  Actuality,  or  the  minimum  of  influence  re- 
quired to  transform  Potentiality  into  Actuality.  The  Aristotelian 
definition  of  Soul  is  thus — The  First  Entelechy  of  a  natural 
organized  Body,  having  life  in  potentiality. f     It  is  all  that  is 

^  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  1,  412,  b.  11.  ei  yap  tjv  6  o<p0a\fio9  ^(foi^, 
ylrirxrj  av  tjif  ainov  y  oyfrii'  aifrij  f^ap  ovala  ocpOaXuov  ^  Kara  row 
Xor^ov  6  B*  6<l>0a\fio9  vXtf  o^£tc;9,  ^9  airoXetirovtry^  ovicir  o^^oX^of, 
vXr^v  opMVVfUM}^^  KaOawep  o  \i0tvo9  kuI  6  f^eypafiuevov, 

i*  Aristot  De  AnimH,  II.  1,  412,  a.  27.  Bio  y  Y't^X?  ^<^<^  ^Kr«Xe^€i<t 
n  vptoTtf  aibfxaro^  (pvffiicov  Buvafiei  ^uriv  e^otno9  -  roiovro  2^  o  ay  iy 
opyavtKoi/,     Oompare  Metaphysica,  VL,  1036,  b.  15-27. 
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WHSDti&l  to  liie  Soul ;  the  second  or  higher  Entelecbj  (aotn&l 
exercise  of  the  facalties]  is  not  a  constant  or  niiiversal  property.* 

In  tbifl  definition  of  the  Sonl,  Aristotle  emplojti  his  ovra 
Philosophia  Prima  to  escape  the  errors  cominitied  hj  prior 
philosophers.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  Sonl  is  a  separate 
Entity  in  itself;  or  that  it  ia  composed  (as  Empedoklea  and 
Demokritns  had  naid)  of  corporeal  elements,  or  (as  Piulo  had 
EBJd)  of  elements  partly  corporeal,  partly  logical  and  motional 
Ho  rejects  the  imaginary  virtnea  of  namber,  invoked  by  ths 
Pythagoreans  aad  Xenokrates ;  lastly,  he  keepa  before  him  not 
merely  man,  bot  all  the  varieties  of  animated  objects,  to  which 
his  de&iiicion  must  be  adapted.  His  first  capital  point  ia  to  put 
aside  the  alleged  identity,  or  similarity,  or  sameness  of  elements, 
between  Soal  and  Budy ;  and  to  pnt  aside  eqaally  any  separate 
existence  or  substantiality  of  Sonl.  He  ofiect«  both  these  pnr- 
posee  by  defining  them  as  essentially  Relatnm  and  Correlatnin ; 
the  Soul,  as  the  Rolalnm,  is  oninlelligihle  and  nnmeaning  nitliont 
its  Corrolutnm,  upon  which  accordingly  ita  definition  ia  declared 
to  he  founded. 

The  real  Animated  Subject  may  be  looked  at  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Relatnm  or  fVom  that  of  the  Corrolatnm ;  bai 
though  the  two  are  thus  logically  separable^  in  fact  and  reality 
they  are  inseparably  implicated ;  and  if  either  of  them  be  with- 
drawn, the  Animated  Subject  diaappearfl.  "  The  soul  (anys 
Aristotle)  is  not  any  variety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  without  a 
body  ;  it  is  not  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to  or  related 
to  a  body ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  in  a  body  of 
such  or  such  po ten tiali ties. "+  Sonl  is  to  Body,  (we  thus  read) 
not  as  a  compound  of  like  elements, — nor  as  a  type  is  to  ita  copy, 
orvioe  eerjiii— but  as  a  Relatum  to  its  Correlate ;  dependent  upon 
the  body  fur  all  its  iicis  and  manifestfttiona,  and   bringing  to 

■  Aristot.  De  AnimS,  II.  3,  414,  a.  S-IS.  The  distinctioa  hate  taken 
botweon  tlia  first  or  lover  aUgo  of  Entclechjr,  and  the  »ooiid  or  higher  atagi^ 
ooincidea  nibttantiolly  with  tho  diiliuction  in  the  Nikoaiachciui  Etbint  and 
elBowben  batween  ^it  and  itvpftta.  See  Topien,  TV.  S,  123.  b.  IQ ;  Ethie. 
Hikom.,  n,  1-6. 

t  Arirtot.  De  AnimS,  IL  3,  iU,  a.  20.  lai  lia  toOto  ra\u>i  vmXau- 
^arvvaiy  oU  Boifl  n^-i'  J»™  oii/mTO.  e7»iu  /t^t,  a&pA  n  ^  l^i^i;^ .  oS/t.i 
aif  fap  eiiK  iVri,  ffw/iavot  ii  T i,  rat  lii 'JtSha  Jr  auifiiin  vrafi\ti, 
•ai  iy  au/tan  voutvrtf.  Cotnpar*  Arlttot.  D«  JaventaM  at  Sanaotntc^  o.  1, 
«87,  b.  14. 
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consmnmation  what  in  the  body  exists  as  potentiality  only. 
Sonl,  however,  is  better  than  Body ;  and  the  Animated  Being  is 
better  than  the  Inanimate  by  reason  of  its  SooL* 

The  animated  subject  is  thns  a  form  immersed  or  implicated 
in  matter ;  and  all  its  actions  and  passions  are  so  likewise,  f 
Each  of  these  has  its  formal  side,  as  concerns  the  Sonl,  and  its 
material  side,  as  concerns  the  Body.  When  a  man  or  animal  is 
angiy,  foniexample,  this  emotion  is  both  a  fact  of  the  Sonl  and  a 
fact  of  the  Body ;  in  the  first  of  these  two  characters,  it  may  be 
defined  as  an  appetite  for  hurting  some  one  who  has  hurt  ns ;  in 
the  second  of  the  two,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  ebullition  of  the 
blood  and  heat  round  the  heart.  %  The  emotion,  belonging  to  the 
animated  subject  or  aggregate  of  soul  and  body,  is  a  complex  &ct 
having  two  aspects,  logically  distinguishable  from  each  other,  but 
each  correlating  with  and  implying  the  other.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  passions,  eviptions,  and  appetites,  but  also 
in  reg^d  to  our  perceptions,  phantasms,  reminiscences,  reason- 
ings, efforts  of  attention  in  learning,  &o.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Soul  weaves  or  builds  (Aristotle  observes§) ;  we  say  that  the 
Animated  Subject,  the  aggregate  of  Soul  and  Body,  the  nwn, 
weaves  or  builds.  So  we  ought  also  to  say,  not  that  the  Soul 
feels  anger,  pity,  love,  hatred,  <&c.,  or  that  the  soul  learns,  reasons, 
recollects,  <&o.,  but  that  the  man  with  his  soul  does  these  things. 
The  actual  movement  throughout  these  processes  is  not  in  the 
Soul,  but  in  the  Body ;  sometimes  going  through  to  the  Soul  (as 
in  sensible  perception),  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soul 
to  the  body  (as  in  the  case  of  reminiscence).  All  these  processes 
are  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical,  pervading  the  whole  ani- 
mated subject,  and  having  two  aspects  coincident  and  interde- 
pendent, though  logically  distinguishable.     The  perfect  or  imper- 

*  AriBtot  De  Generat  Animal.,  II.  1,  731,  b.  29. 

f  Aristot.  De  Anim^,  I.  1,  403,  a.  25.  t^  waBrf  X0701  ^vuXot  tlau 
Compare  U.  1,  412,  b..  10-25,  413,  a.  2. 

X  Aristot  De  Anima,  L  1,  403,  a.  30. 

§  Aristot.  De  Anim^  I.  4,  408,  b.  12.  to  5e  Xef^fOf  opi^t^taOiu  Ttfm 
'^rvx'nu  ofioiov  K&p  et  T19  \eyo.i  t^v  "^rvxfjv  tHpalutiv  ^  oiKoBofuiiv  * 
fiii.Ttov  f^ap  taw9  fiij  Xd^eiu  Tijv  V^X^^  eXeeiv  ^  fiavOaveiv  ij 
BiauociaOai,  aWa  rov  avOpwwov  rrj  ylnf^ij'  rovro  ^  fitj  w^  iif  imvij 
T§»  icti^aeii)^  ovayVf  aW*  ore  fiep  fi€xpi  €<c€iMy9,  ore  ^'  aw*  iiceitni^j  Ac. 
Again,  b.  30,  on  fiev  ovv  ovk  otov  ts  KtveiaOcu  ti)v  'i^^OC'I'^t  0a*^poi' 
€K  TovrwP. 
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feet  discrimination  by  the  sentient  Sonl,  depends  npon  the  good 
or  bad  condition  of  the  bodily  sentient  organs ;  an  old  man  tlint 
has  become  shortsighted,  would  see  as  well  as  before,  if  he  could 
regain  his  youthful  eye.  The  defects  of  the  soul  arise  from 
defects  in  the  bodily  organism  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  or  sickness ;  and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the  Nous, 
or  intellectiYe  Soul,  than  of  the  sentient  Soul.*  Intelligence, 
as  well  as  emotion,  are  phenomena,  not  of  the  bodily  organism 
simply,  nor  of  the  Nous  simply,  but  of  the  community  or  part- 
nership of  which  both  are  members;  and  when  intelligence 
gives  way,  this  is  not  because  the  Nous  itself  is  impaired,  but 
because  the  partnership  is  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the  bodily 
organism. 

Respecting  the  Nous  (the  theorizing  Nous),  we  must  here 
observe  that  Aristotle  treats  it  as  a  separate  kind  or  variety  of 
Soul,  with  several  peculiarities.  We  shall  collect  presently  all 
that  he  says  upon  that  subject,  which  is  the  most  obscure  portion 
of  his  psychology. 

In  regard  to  Soul  generally,  the  relative  point  of  view  with 
Body  as  the  Gorrelatum,  is  constantly  insisted  on  by  Aristotle ; 
without  such  Correlatum,  his  assertions  would  have  no  meaning. 
But  the  relation  between  them  is  presented  in  several  different 
ways.  The  Soul  is  the  cause  and  principle  of  a  living  body  f^ 
by  which  is  meant^  not  an  independent  and  pre-existent  some- 
thing that  brings  the  body  into  existence,  but  an  immanent  or 
in-dwelling  influence  which  sustains  the  unity  and  guides  the 
functions  of  the  organism.  According  to  the  quadruple  classifi- 
cation of  Cause  recognized  by  Aristotle — Formal,  Material, 
Movent,  and  Final— the  Body  furnishes  the  Material  Cause,  while 
the  Soul  comprises  all  the  three  others;  it  is  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  Form  in  relation  to  the  body  as  matter,  but  it 
is,  besides,  the  Movent,  inasmuch  as  it  determines  the  local  dis- 
placement as  well  as  all  the  active  functions  of  the  Body — 
nutrition,  growth,  generation,  sensation,  &o. ;  lastly,  it  is  also  the 
Final  Cause,  since  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
same  Form,  in  successive  individuals,  is  the  standing  purpose 

*  Aristot.  De  Animft,  I.  4,  408,  b.  26. — Compare  a  similar  doctrine  id 
the  TimsBOB  of  Plato,  p.  86,  B.-D. 

t  Ariftot  De  Anim&,  II.  4,  415,  b.  9.  cVr<  ^  y  ^X^  ^^^  (iotno^ 
awfiaT09  alrla  icdi  apx^  *  raiha  ^  vo\\a^&9  Xdyrrau 
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aimed  at  by  each  Body  in  the  economy  of  Nature.*  Under 
this  diversity  of  aspect,  Soul  and  Body  are  reciprocally  integrant 
and  complementary  of  each  other,  the  real  integer  (the  Living 
or  Animated  Body)  including  both. 

Sonl,  in  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view  (what  is  common 
to  all  living  bodies)  comprises  several  varieties.  But  these 
varieties  are  not  represented  as  forming  a  genus  with  co-ordinate 
species  under  it,  in  such  manner  that  the  counter-ordinate  species, 
reciprocally  excluding  each  other,  are,  when  taken  together, 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  genus — ^like  Man  and  Brute  in  regard 
to  animal.  The  varieties  of  Soul  are  distributed  into  suooessive 
stages  gradually  narrowing  in  extension  and  enlarging  in  com- 
prehension ;  the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-extensive  with  the 
whole,  but  connoting  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes ;  the 
second,  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  more  besides,  but 
denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  first ;  the 
third  connoting  all  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer  indi* 
viduals;  and  so  on  forward.  Thus  the  concrete  individnals 
called  Living  Bodies,  include  all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals ; 
but  the  Form  Soul  (called  Nutritive  by  Aristotle)  corresponding 
thereto,  connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay,  and  generation 
of  another  similar  individuaLf  lu  the  second  stage,  plants  are 
left  out,  but  all  animals  remain;  the  Sentient  Soul,  belonging 
to  animals,  but  not  belonging  to  any  plants,  connotes  all  the 
functions  and  faculties  of  the  Nutritive  Soul,  together  with 
sensible  perception  (at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides^  We 
proceed  onward  in  the  same  direction,  taking  in  additional 
faculties — the  Movent,  Appetitive,  Phantastic  (Lnaginative), 
Noetic  (Litelligent)  Soul,  and  thus  diminishing  the  total  of 
individuals  denoted.  But  each  higher  variety  of  soul  continnes 
to  possess  all  the  faculties  of  the  lower.  Thus  the  Sentient 
Soul  cannot  exist  without  comprehending  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Nutritive,  though  the  Nutritive  exists  (in  plants)  without  any 

*  AriBtot  De  Anima,  IT.  4,  415,  a.  28,  b.  12. 

t  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise  De  Plantis — p.  815,  b.  15 — ^it  is  stated  that 
Elmpedokles,  Anazagoras,  and  Demokritos,  all  affirmed  that  plants  had  both 
intellect  and  cognition,  up  to  a  certain  moderate  point.  We  do  not  cite  this 
treatise  as  the  composition  of  Aristotle ;  but  it  is  reasonably  good  eyidenoc^ 
in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  these  other  philosophers. 

t  Aristot  De  Animi,  I.  5,  411,  b.  28. 
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admixture  of  the  Sentient.  Again,  the  Sentient  Sonl  does  not 
necessarily  possess  either  memory,  imagination,  or  intellect 
(NoQs)  ;  but  no  sonl  can  be  either  Imaginative  or  Noetic,  without 
being  sentient  as  well  as  nutritive.  The  Noetic  Soul,  as  the 
highest  of  all,  retains  in  itself  all  the  lower  faculties ;  but  these 
are  found  to  exist  apart  from  it.* 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  psychological  classification  of 
Aristotle  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  to  that  of  Plato.  In 
the  Platonic  TimsBus,  we  begin  with  the  grand  soul  of  the 
Eosmos,  and  are  conducted  by  successive  steps  of  degradation 
to  men,  animals,  plants ;  while  Aristotle  lays  his  foundation  in 
the  largest,  most  multiplied,  and  lowest  range  of  individuals, 
carrying  us  by  successive  increase  of  conditions  to  the  fewer  and 
the  higher. 

The  lowest  or  Nutritive  soul,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of 
conditions  involved  in  it,  is  the  indispensable  basis  whereon  all 
the  others  depend.  None  of  the  other  Souls  can  exist  apart  from 
it.t  It  is  the  first  constituent  of  the  living  individual — the 
implication  of  Form  with  Matter  in  a  natural  body  suitably 
organized ;  it  is  the  preservative  of  the  life  of  the  individual, 
with  its  aggregate  of  functions  and  Acuities,  and  with  the 
proper  limits  of  size  and  shape  that  characterize  the  species  ;X 
it  is  moreover  the  preservative  of  perpetuity  to  the  species, 
inasmuch  as  it  prompts  and  enables  each  individual  to  generate 
and  leave  behind  a  successor  like  himself;  such  is  the  only  way 
that  an  individual  can  obtain  quasi-immortality,  though  all 
of  them  aspire  to  become  immortal.§  This  lowest  soul  is  the 
primary  cause  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  is  cognate  with 
the  celestial  heat,  which  is  essential  also  as  a  co-operative  cause ; 
accordingly  all  animated  bodies  possess  an  inherent  natural  heat.|| 

*  Arifltot  De  Animft,  II.  2, 413,  a.  26-30,  b.  82 ;  n.  3, 414,  b.  30, 416,  a.  10. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  4,  416,  a.  24.  vpwTrf  gal  KoivoraTtj  Bvt^afut 
i<ni  "i^XV^f  '^^^  ^'^  inrdp^e*  to  j^ijv  avaaiv,  416,  b.  0.  rov  {fa<i^ot 
^tifiarot  alila  tcai  dpxi.  III.,  li,  484,  a.  22-80,  b.  24^— Aristot.  De 
Eespiratione,  8,  474,  a.  30,  b.  11. 

X  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  4,  416,  a.  17. 

§  Aristot  Do  Anima,  II.  4,  416,  b.  2,  416,  b.  26.  ffrti  ^  Jiwo  rov 
tCKovs  awayra  vpoaa^opeveiv  huctuov^  riko^  Bi  ro  t^tvvijtrai  oTou  atrro^ 
€M/  &if  if  irpumi  ^vx^  7c^*'7T<ff^  oTop  airro.  Also  De  General.  AnimaL 
II.  1,  731,  b.  88. 

II  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  4,  416,  a.  10-18,  b.  29. 
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We  advance  upwards  now  from  the  Nntritiye  Soul  to  tliat 
higher  Soul  which  is  at  once  Nutritive  and  Sentient ;  for  Aristotle 
does  not  follow  the  example  of  Plato  in  recognizing  three  souls 
to  one  body,  but  assigns  only  one  and  the  same  soul,  though 
with  multiplied  fisiculties  and  functions,  to  one  and  the  same  body. 
Sensible  perception,  with  its  accompaniments,  forms  the  charac- 
teristic privilege  of  the  animal  as  contrasted  with  the  plant.* 
Sensible  perception  admits  of  many  diversities,  from  the  simplest 
and  rudest  tactile  sensation,  which  even  the  lowest  animals  cannot 
be  without,  to  the  full  equipment  of  five  senses  which  Aristotle 
declares  to  be  a  maximum  not  susceptible  of  increase.t  But 
the  sentient  faculty,  even  in  its  lowest  stage,  indicates  a  remark- 
able exaltation  of  the  Soul  in  its  character  of  Form.  The  Soul, 
qud  sentient  and  percipient,  receives  the  Form  of  the  Peroeptum 
without  the  matter ;  whereas  the  nutritive  Soul  cannot  discon- 
nect the  two,  but  receives  and  appropriates  the  nutrient  sub- 
stance, Form  and  Matter  in  one  and  combined4  Aristotle  illus- 
trates this  characteristic  feature  of  sensible  perception  by  recurring 
to  his  former  example  of  the  wax  and  the  figure.  Just  as  wax 
receives  from  a  signet  the  impression  engraven  thereon,  whether 
the  matter  of  the  signet  bo  iron,  gold,  stone,  or  wood ;  as  the 
impression  stamped  has  no  regard  to  the  matter,  but  reproduces 
only  the  figure  engraven  on  the  signet;  the  wax  being  only 
potential  and  undefined^  until  the  signet  comes  to  convert  it  into 
something  actual  and  definite  ;§  so  the  percipient  faculty  in  man 
is  impressed  by  the  substances  in  nature,  not  according  to  the 
matter  of  each,  but  according  to  the  qualitative  form  of  each. 
Such  passive  receptivity  is  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  sensation,  || 

*  Aristot.  De  Sozibu  et  Scnsili,  c.  l,p.  436»b.  12.  He  oonBiders  spongoi 
to  have  some  sensation — Hist  Animal,  I.  487,  b.  9. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  3,  414,  b.  2 ;  III.  1,  424,  b.  25,  416,  a.  3  ;  UI. 
13,  435,  b.  15. 

It:  Aristot.  De  AnimH,  II.  12,  424,  a.  32,  b.  4.  Sia  rl  «-ot6  ra  (pura  ovk 
alffOdveraiy  €\oina  rt  fioptov  yjrvxiKOP  koi  7raa\o»na  ri  VTro  rw¥  aimi¥\ 
KOi  r^ap  yUv^eiai  kui  OepfAuiveraf  aiiiov  f^ap  to  fi-q  €\€ii^  fuaortiTo^ 
firiSe  ToiavTrjv  ap^^p  oiav  ra  €iCij  Be^eaOat  twv  aiaOiiiwUy  aSXa  iraa'x^^iv 
fiera  t^9  vkfj^, 

Themistius  ad  loo.,  p.  144,  ed.  SpengeL  wcurxjei  {to,  <f>vTa)  avif€iatovarfn 
TiJ«  vXrj9  Tov  TTOiovmoSf  &c. 

§  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  12,  424,  a.  20. 

II  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  12,  424,  a.  25.  aiaOtjriqptov  ie  irpSrrov  ip  f 
y  rotavTjf  BvpafU9y  &c. — III.  12,  434,  a.  29. 
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not  having  any  magnitude  in  itself,  but  residing  in  bodily  organs 
which  have  magnitude,  and  separable  from  them  only  by  logical 
abstraction.  It  is  a  potentiality,  correlating  with,  and  in  dne 
proportion  to,  the  exterior  Percipibile,  which,  when  acting  upon 
it^  brings  it  into  full  actuality.  The  actuality  of  both  (Percipiens 
and  Perceptum)  is  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  in 
fact,  though  the  potentialities  of  the  two  are  distinct  yet  correli^ 
tive;  the  Percipiens  is  not  like  the  Percipibile  originally,  but 
becomes  like  it  by  being  thus  actualized.* 

The  Sentient  Soul  is  communicated  by  the  male  parent  in  the 
act  of  generation,t  and  is  complete  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
not  requiring  a  process  of  teaching  after  birth ;  the  Sentient  Sub- 
ject becomes  at  once  and  instantly,  in  regard  to  sense,  on  a  level 
with  one  that  has  attained  a  certain  actuality  of  cognition,  but 
which  is  not  at  the  moment  reflecting  upon  the  Cognitum.  Poten- 
tiality and  Actuality  are  in  fact  distinguishable  into  lower  and 
higher  degrees  ;  the  Potential  that  has  been  actualized  in  a 
first  or  lower  stage,  is  still  a  Potential  relatively  to  higher  stages 
of  Actuality.  {  The  Potential  may  be  acted  upon  in  two  opposite 
ways  ;  either  by  deadening  and  extinguishing  it,  or  by  develop- 
ing and  carrying  it  forward  to  realization.  The  Sentient  Soul, 
when  asleep  or  inert^  requires  a  cause  to  stimulate  it  into  actual 
seeing,,  or  hearing;  the  Noetic  or  Cognizant  Soul,  under 
like  circumstances,  must  also  be  stimulated  into  actual  medita- 
tion on  its  cognitum.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two.  The  Sentient  Soul  commimes  with  particulars ;  the  Noetic 
Soul  with  Universals.     The  Sentient  Soul  derives  its  stimulus 

*  Aristot  De  Animd,  III.  2,  425,  b.  25.  ^  Be  rov  oioOrfToo  9vip^9UL 
Ka\  T^9  aiffOi^fftttis  y  atnij  fUv  iirri  xal  fixa^  to  c*  elvai  ov  rairov  avraif, 
~II.  5,  418,  a.  3.  TO  ^  alffOtirtKou  Ivvafui  itrrit/  olov  to  maOrfrov  ^dn 
ivreke'^ita — iratrx€i  fiev  ovu  ovx  ofiotov  ov,  ircvoi^ov  h*  wfiottiyrai  iceu 
€<mv  otov  cKstt^o, — Also,  417,  a.  7-14-20* 

There  were  conflicting  doctrineB  current  in  Aristotle's  time ;  some  said 
that  for  an  agent  to  act  upon  a  patient,  there  must  be  likemst  between  the 
two ;  others  said  that  there  must  be  unlikeness,  Aristotle  dissents  from  both, 
and  adopts  a  sort  of  intermediate  doctrine— 415,  a.  SO,  416,  a.  10. 

f  Aristot  De  Qener.  Animal.,  II.  5,  741,  a.  14,  b.  7 ;  De  Animd,  II.  6, 

417,  b.  17. 

t  Aristot  De  Animft,  II.  5,  417,  b.  18-31.     See  above,  p.  623,  notr  |. 

The  extent  of  Potentiality,  or  the  partial  Actuality,  which  Aristotle 
claims  for  the  sentient  Soul  even  at  birth,  deserres  to  be  kept  in  mind :  we 
■hall  contrast  it  presently  with  what  he  says  about  the  Nona. 
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from  without,  and  from  some  of  the  indiyidaal  objeots,  tangibk^ 
visible,  or  andible;  but  the  Noetio  Soul  is  pnt  into  action  by 
the  abstract  and  universal,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  wUhdn  the 
Soul  itself ;  so  that  a  man  can  at  any  time  meditate  on  what  he 
pleases,  but  he  cannot  see  or  hear  what  he  pleases,  or  anything 
except  such  visible  or  audible  objects  as  are  at  hand* 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  many  animals  the  Sentient 
Soul  is  little  developed ;  being  confined  in  some  to  the  sense  of 
Touch  (which  c^  never  be  wanting),t  and  in  others  to  Touch 
and  Taste.  But  even  this  minimum  of  Sense — though  small,  if 
compared  with  the  variety  of  senses  in  man — ia  a  prodigious 
step  in  advance  of  plants  ;  it  comprises  a  certain  cognition,  and 
within  its  own  sphere  it  is  always  critical,  comparing,  discrimi- 
native4  The  Sentient  Soul  possesses  this  discriminative  &culty 
in  common  with  the  Noetic  Soul  or  Intelligence,  though  applied 
to  different  objects  and  purposes;  and  possesses  such  faculty, 
because  it  is  itself  a  mean  or  middle  term  between  the  two 
sensible  extremes  of  which  it  takes  cognizance, — ^hot  and  cold, 
hard  and  soil,  wet  and  dry,  white  and  black,  acute  and  gprave, 
bitter  and  sweet,  light  and  darkness,  visible  and  invisible,  tangible 
and  intangible,  &c.  We  feel  no  sensation  at  all  when  the  object 
touched  is  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  with  ourselves, 
neither  hotter  nor  colder ;  the  Sentient  Soul,  being  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  is  stimulated  to  assimilate  itself  for  the 
time  to  either  of  them,  according  as  it  is  acted  upon  from  without. 
It  thus  makes  comparison  of  each  with  the  other,  and  of  both 
with  its  own  mean.§     Lastly,  the  sentient  faculty  in  the  Soul  is 

*  Aristot  De  Anima,  II.  5,  417,  b.  20-26 ;  HI.  3,  427,  b.  18.  AcViov  $€ 
org  rwv  KaO*  etcaarov  y  kut*  ivip^tiap  tu!ff0ff(n9f  y  ^  iwtary^ij  twp 
KoOoKov  TovTo  V  €1/  aviij  7rw9  cifTt  Tiy  V'^'XV* 

+  Aristot  De  Anim&,'lII.  12,  434,* b.  24.*  ipayispoy  on  oi^  ^^^^  ^ 
utf^v  afpi}9  elvai  ^i}oy, 

t  Aristot  De  Anima,  m.  9,  a.  16.  ti{7  KpiriKtj^^  o  hiavolat  €f^o¥  iari 
Koi  alff0^<r€u)9.—in,  3, 427,  a.  20,  426,  b.  10-15.  De  Generat  Animal,  L  83, 
731,  a.  32,  b.  5 ;  De  Somno  et  YigiL,  o.  1,  458,  b.  2.  The  sentient  fiioiilty  it 
called  hvvafiiP  cvfMXfjvroP  Kpiriicyv. — Analyt  Poster.,  II.  19,  p.  99,  b.  84. 

§  Aristot.  De  Anima,  II.  10,  422,  a.  20 ;  II.  421,  b.  4,  11,  423,  b.  31, 
424,  a.  10.  Kai  hia  rovro  gpivei  ra  aiaOrjia — to  «ya^  fkiaop  Kptrucw,-^ 
III.  7,  431,  a.  10.  C0TI  TO  fjSeaOai  Kai  \vir€i<rOat  rb  iv€pff9iv  ry  aiaOfTuci 
tufforrfrt,  irp09  to  i^aOov  ij  xagbv,  y  roiavra, — III.  13,  435,  a.  21. 

Ue  remarks  that  plants  have  no  similar  fif-o-oVi^Ta— 424,  b.  L. 
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really  one  and  indivisible,  thoagh  distingoishable  logically  or  by 
abstraction  into  different  genera  and  species.*  Of  that  fiEumlty 
the  central  physical  organ  is  the  hearty  which  contains  the  con- 
genital or  animal  spirit.  (The  Aristotelian  psychology  is  here 
remarkable,  affirming  as  it  does  the  essential  relativity  of  all  phe- 
nomena of  sense  to  the  appreciative  condition  of  the  Sentient ;  as 
well  as  the  constant  implication  of  intellectoal  and  discriminative 
comparison  among  them.) 

All  the  objects  generating  sensible  perception,  are  magni- 
tados.t  Some  perceptions  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone,  as 
colour  to  the  eye,  &c.  Upon  these  we  never  make  mistakes 
directly ;  in  other  words,  we  always  judge  rightly  what  is  the 
colour  or  what  is  the  sound,  though  we  are  often  deceived  in 
judg^g  what  the  thing  coloured  is,  or  where  the  sonorous  object 
is.}  There  are,  however,  some  perceivables  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  sense  alone,  but  appreciable  by  two  or  more  ;  though  chiefly 
and  best,  by  the  sense  of  vision ;  such  are  Motion,  Best,  Number, 
Figure,  Magnitude.  Here  the  appreciation  becomes  less  accu- 
rate, yet  it  is  still  made  directly  by  sense. §  But  there  are  yet 
other  matters  that,  though  not  directly  affecting  sense,  are  per- 
ceived indirectlyi  or  by  way  of  accompaoiment  to  what  is  directly 
perceived.  Thus  we  see  a  white  object ;  nothing  else  affecting 
our  sense  except  its  whiteness.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  judge 
and  declare,  that  the  object  so  seen  is  the  son  of  Diares.  This  is 
a  judgment  obtained  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  accompaniment ;  by 
a'-ciderUj  so  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  the  same  does  not  accompany 
all  sensations  of  white.  It  is  here  that  we  are  most  liable  to 
error.  II 

*  Aristot.  De  Senta  et  Sensili,  c  7, 140,  a  8-17 ;  De  Mota  AnimaL,  10^ 
703,  a.  16 ;  De  Somno  et  VigiL,  o.  2, 455,  a.  16-21-85,  456,  a.  5  ;  De  Juventate 
et  Senect,  467,  b.  27, 469,  a.  4-12  ;  De  Partibua  Animalinm,  III.  656,  a.  10-16, 
657,  b.  24. 

t  Ariatot  De  Seomi  et  Seniili,  o.  7,  449,  a.  20.    to  alaO^rov  vap  iari 

t  Ariitot  De  AnimA,  IL  6,  418,  a.  10-15. 

9  Ariatot  De  Senra  et  Senaili,  c  1,  437,  a.  8,  c  4,  442,  b.  8-12.  He  my 
in  this  laat  passage,  that  the  oommon  perceivables  are  appreciable  at  leatt  ^ 
doth  sight  and  touch — if  not  by  all  the  senses. 

B  Aristot  De  AnimA,  II.  6,  418,  a.  7-25.  Xc7rrai  hi  ro  utaOtfrop 
rpi-^a^^  wp  Bvo  fiev  Kuff  airra  (paftep  ai<y$ap€a6ni,  to  ^s  €P  Kara 
<n;^/36/3i;coy.— Also,  III.  1,  425.  a.  25 ;  III.  d,  428,  b.  18-26. 
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Among  the  five  senses,  Aristotle  distrngnishes  two  as  operating 
by  direct  contact  between  Subject  and  Object  (Touch,  Taste) ; 
three  as  operating'  through  an  external  iDtervening  medium 
(Vision,  Smell,  Taste).  He  begins  with  Vision,  which  he  re- 
gards as  possessing  most  completely  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  a  Sense.*  The  direct  and  proper  object  of  vision  is,  colour. 
Now,  colour  operates  upon  the  eye  not  immediately ;  for  if  the 
coloured  object  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  eye,  there  will  be  no 
vision ;  but  by  causing  movements  or  perturbations  in  the  external 
intervening  medium,  air  or  water,  which  affect  the  sense  through 
an  appropriate  agency  of  their  own.f  This  agency  is,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  Diaphanous  or  Transparent.  When  actual  or  in 
energy,  the  Transparent  is  called  Light;  when  potential  or  in 
capacity  only,  it  is  called  Darkness.  The  eye  is  of  watery 
structure,  apt  for  receiving  these  impressions. :(  It  is  the  pre- 
sence either  of  fire,  or  of  something  analogous  to  the  celestial 
body,  that  calls  forth  the  Diaphanous  from  the  state  of  Potenti- 
ality into  that  of  Actuality  or  Light ;  in  which  latter  condition  it 
is  stimulated  by  colour.  The  Diaphanous,  whether  as  Light  or  as 
Darkness,  is  a  peculiar  nature  or  accompaniment,  not  substantive 
in  itself,  but  inherent  chiefly  in  the  First  or  Celestial  Body,  yet  also 
in  air,  water,  glass,  precious  stones,  and  in  all  bodies  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.§  The  Diaphanous  passes  at  once  and  simultane- 
ously, in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another,  from  Potentiality  to  Actu- 

*  Aristot.  De  Anim^,  III.  3,  429,  a.  2.  rj  oyfri^  ^lakurra  ataOiiaU  i^ntw, 
— Also,  MetaphTsica,  A.  init 

t  Aristot  De  Anima,  II.  7, 419,  a.  12-14-19 ;  Aristot  De  SenBu  et  SeoBili, 
c  3,  440,  a.  18.  Sttrr*  cv0V9  xpeiTTov  0avat^  Tip  KivetaOat  rb  fjuErra^v  T»f 
atffOrf<r€tt)^  ifno  rov  alaOtfrov  f^tveaOai  t^v  aiaOtjait^y  a<pj  koI  /in  rait 
cLTroppoiat^, — lb.  c.  2,  p.  438,  b.  5*  e^e  0a>?  etr*  dijp  eari  ro  /trraf  v  rov 
opivfJiivov  Katiov  Ofifiaioif  y  Bia  rovrov  Kiinjai9  itrrtv  ij  iroiovaa  to 
opav, 

X  Aristot.  Do  Anima,  II.  7, 419,  a.  9.  toOto  ^ap  ^v  avTvg  ro  yjpwfum 
elvaiy  TO  KipijTiKi^  etvat  tov  icar  evip^eiav  Bia<f>auov9'  rj  ^  cvTcXe^cia 
Tov  hta<pavov9  fj)u)9  effTtV.  — 418,  b.  12-17.  orav  rj  iin€\Aj(€tf  dio^oirct 
VTTO  TTvpo^t  ij  rotovrov  oTov  TO  uvo)  au2Via—7rvp09  fj  toiovrov  tivov 
vapovoia.  ip  Tip  hia(j}uv€i, 

§  Aristot  De  Anima,  II.  7,  418,  b.  5;  De  Sensa  et  Sensili,  a  2,  438, 
a.  14,  b.  7,  c.  3,  439,  a.  21,  seq.  o  £e  Ke^ouev  £ca0ai/€v,  ovk  iaritf  t^totf 
aip09  rj  vBaTov,  ov5*  oXXov  twv  othu)  Xef^ofUvwv  awfiarwv^  aXXa  tc«  iorl 
Koivrf  0v<ri9  Koi  hvvafii^y  fj  \wpt<rrij  fiev  ovk  etrrtVy  er  tovto<«  ^'  €^ 
Kat  T0<9  aWo<9  ciiifiaaiv  ivvirap-)(€iy  tocv  fiev  /laKXov^  70i«  6e  ^rroy. 
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ality — from  Darkness  to  light.  Light  does  not  take  time  to 
travel  from  one  place  to  another,  as  sound  and  smell  da  *  The 
Diaphanous  is  not  a  body,  nor  effluvia  frx>m  a  body,  nor  any  one 
of  the  elements ;  it  is  of  an  adjective  character — a  certain  agency 
or  attribute  pervading  or  belonging  to  bodies,  along  with  their 
exteDsion.f  Colour  marks  and  defines  the  surfietce  of  the  body 
qud  Diaphanous,  as  figure  defines  it  qud  extended.  Colour 
makes  the  Diaphanous  itself  visible,  and  its  own  varieties 
visible  through  the  Diaphanous.  Air  and  water  are  transparent 
throughout,  though  with  an  ill-defined  superficial  colour.  White 
and  black,  as  colours  on  solid  bodies,  correspond  to  the  condition 
of  light  or  darkness  in  air.  There  are  some  luminous  objects 
visible  in  the  dark,  as  fire,  frmgous  matter,  eyes,  and  scales  of 
fish,  &c.,  though  they  have  no  appropriate  colour.^  There  are 
seven  species  or  varieties  of  colours,  but  all  of  them  proceed 
from  white  and  black,  blended  in  different  proportions,  or  seen 
one  through  another ;  white  and  black  are  the  two  extremes,  the 
other  varieties  being  intermediate  between  them. 

The  same  necessity  for  an  intervening  medium  external  to 
the  Subject,  as  in  the  case  of  Vision,  prevails  also  in  the  Senses  of 
Hearing  and  Smell.  If  the  audible  or  odorous  object  be  placed 
in  cqntact  with  its  organ  of  Sense,  there  will  be  no  hearing  or 
smell.  Whenever  we  hear  or  smell  any  object,  there  must  bo 
interposed  between  us  and  the  object  a  suitable  medium  that 
shall  be  afiected  first ;  while  the  organ  of  Sense  will  be  aficcted 
secondarily  through  that  medium.  Air  is  the  medium  in  regard 
to  Sound,  both  Air  and  Water  in  regard  to  Smell ;  but  there 
seems  besides  (analogous  to  the  Transparent  in  regard  to  Vision) 

*  Aristot.  De  Senra  et  Scnsili,  c  6,  446,  a.  23,  seq.,  b.  27,  447,  b.  9. 
Tip  ttvai  ffap  71  0a;f  itrrivy  cEW*  o^  KitnfaU  ri9, — Empedokles  affirmed  that 
light  trayelling  from  the  San  reached  the  interyening  space  before  it  came  to 
the  earth ;  Arifltotle  contradicts  him. 

•f  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  7,  418,  b.  19.  €<m  6i  ro  (ricorof  (neptiaK 
T^9  TOfaim;*  €^€W9  cV  iieUpavovi^  Sune  hTJfKov  on  Koi  i^  tovto v  trapovala 
<fi&9  ^v. — Aristot  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c  3.  y  fiev  ovv  7ov  <t>w709  (/wtrti 
«-*!/  aopiffTtv  Tip  iia(f>ayti  €<rTtv  *  rov  ^  iv  toih  (TWfiaai  itaipa vov9  to 
ta\aTov,  on  fikv  hv  efiy  Tt,  hrjfKov  •  on  Ik  rovro  €<m  ro  j(pw/ia^  cc  r&y 
(WfiPaivovnav  (pavtpot^ — tan  fiev  ^ap  iv  Tip  rov  <rwfLaro9  wepari^  aW 
ovri  ro  rov  (ruffiaro9  wdpaf^  iXXa  rrjv  avrrju  <t>vaiv  M  vofU^£iv^  rjvtp 
Kal  i^v  xpiDfUirit^Mrat^  ravrtfu  xal  cvtov. 

X  Aristot  De  Animft,  II.  7,  419,  a.  2-24 ;  Aristot  Do  Senna  et  Sensili, 
c.  4,  442,  a.  21,  seven  colours. 
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» 

a  special  agency^  called  the  Trans-Sonant,  which  pervades  air  and 
enables  it  to  transmit  Sound;  and  certainly  another  special 
agency  called  the  Trans-Ol&cient,  which  pervades  both  air  and 
water,  and  enables  them  to  transmit  Smell.*  (It  seems  thus 
that  something  like  a  Lnminiferons  Ether— extended,  mobile, 
and  permeating  bodies,  yet  still  incorporeal  in  itself — was  an 
hypothesis  as  old  as  Aristotle  ;  and  one  other  Ether  besides, 
analogous  in  property  and  purpose — an  Odoriferous  Ether ; 
perhaps  a  third  or  Soniferous  Ether,  but  this  is  less  distinctly 
specified  by  Aristotle). 

Sound,  according  to  Aristotle,  arises  from  the  shock  of  two 
or  more  solid  bodies  communicated  to  the  air.  It  implies  local 
movement  in  one  at  least  of  those  bodies.  Many  soft  bodies  are 
incapable  of  making  sound  ;  those  best  suited  for  it  are  such  as 
metals,  hard  in  structure,  smooth  in  surface,  hollow  in  shape. 
The  blow  must  be  smart  and  quick,  otherwise  the  air  slips  away 
and  dissipates  itself  before  the  sound  can  be  communicated  to 
it.f  Sound  is  communicated  through  the  air  to  the  organ  of 
hearing;  the  air  is  one  Continuum  (not  composed  of  adjacent 
particles  with  interspaces),  and  a  wave  is  propagated  from  it  to 
the  internal  ear ;  which  (t.e.  the  ear)  contains  some  air  enclosed 
in  the  sinuous  ducts  within  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
congenitally  attached  to  the  organ  itself,  and  endued  with  a 
certain  animation.  X     This  internal  air  within  the  ear,  excited  by 

•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  11.  7,  419,  a.  25.35  ;  De  Sensa  et  Senaili,  c  6,  442, 
b.  30 ;  Themistius  ad  Aristot.  De  AnimA,  II.  7-8,  p.  115,  SpengeL 
TO  5ia0ai/€9 — TO  Btfjxe^ — to  hioafiov.  The  two  last  names  are  not  difltiiictlj 
stated  by  Aristotle,  but  are  said  to  have  been  first  applied  by  Theophraatui 
after  him.  See  the  notes  of  Trendelenburg  and  Torstrick ;  the  latter  supposes 
Themistius  to  have  had  before  him  a  fuller  and  better  text  of  Axiatotle  than 
that  which  we  now  possess,  which  seems  conupt.  In  our  present  text,  the 
Transparent  as  well  as  the  Trans-olfacient  Ether  are  clearly  indicated ;  Uia 
Trans-sonant,  not  clearly. 

t  Aristot.  De  Animd,  II.  8,  419,  b.  10-25.  He  calls  air  ^a^^iotu- 
evOpvTnoi — (420,  a.  1-8).  {evBiaiperot  evoKttrOo^,  Themistias^  pu  116^ 
117,  Sp.— *'  quod  facile  diffluit.*' — Trendelenburg,  Comm.,  p.  384.)  He  aayi 
that  for  sonorous  purposes,  air  ought  to  be  aOpovp — compact  or  denae: 
sound  reverberates  best  from  metals  with  smooth  surface— 420,  a.  26. 

X  Aristot.  De  Animft,  II.  8,  419,  b.  84,  420,  a.  5.  ovro^  5*  (o  a^p) 
iinlv  6  ttoiSjv  aKovetv^  orai/  Ktinfifj  avve-^^ri^  xat  els — y^of^rticotf  pM9 
ovv  TO  KivrjTtKOv  61/09  aepo9  ffvue-x^eiu  fie')(pt^  axorj^.  atoy  Be  (rv^0tnft 
d'^p'   Bia  ce  TO  eV  aepi  etvai^  icivovfievov  lov  k^w  to  tiata  iciyei.      £iox>i^ 
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the  motion  propagated  from  the  external  ear,  causes  hearing.  The 
ear  is  enabled  to  appreciate  accurately  the  movements  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  because  it  has  itself  little  or  no  movement  within.  We 
cannot  hear  with  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  because  it  is  only 
in  the  ear  that  nature  has  given  us  this  stock  of  internal  air. 
If  water  gets  into  the  ear,  we  cannot  hear  at  all;  because 
the  wave  generated  in  the  air  without,  cannot  propagate  itself 
within.  Nor  can  we  hear  if  the  membrane  of  the  ear  be 
disordered ;  any  more  than  we  can  see  when  the  membrane  of 
the  eye  is  disordered.* 

Voice  is  a  kind  of  sound  peculiar  to  animated  beings ;  yet  not 
belonging  to  all  of  them,  but  only  to  those  that  inspire  the  air. 
Nature  employs  respiration  for  two  purposes ;  the  first,  indispen- 
sable to  animal  life— that  of  cooling  and  tempering  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  heart  and  its  adjacent  parts ;  the  second,  not  indis- 
pensable to  life,  yet  most  valuable  to  the  higher  faculties  of  man 
— significant  speech.  The  organ  of  respiration  is  the  larynx; 
a  man  cannot  speak  either  when  inspiring  or  expiring,  but  only 
when  retaining  and  using  the  breath  within.  The  Soul  in  those 
parts,  when  guided  by  some  phantasm  or  thought,  impels  the  air 
within  against  the  walls  of  the  trachea,  and  this  shock  causes 
vocal  sounds.f 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  above 
explanations  of  Sight  and  Hearing ;  for  in  approaching  the  Sense 
of  Smell  with  the  Olfieunents,  he  begins  by  saying  that  it  is  less 
definable  and  explicable.    Among  the  five  senses,  Smell  stands 

ov  vatrrn  to  j^iaoy  acovei,  ovBe  watntf  6tspj(€rai  6  aiip'  ov  ffap  vatnri 
i\9i  a€f*a  TO  Kania6fi9VQV  f»£f>ot  koI  ifiytrvxov — ita  toy  iXitca^ — 420,  a.  13. 

The  text  of  this  paiMge  u  not  Mtii&ctory.  It  has  been  much  criticised 
as  well  as  amended  by  Torstriok— see  his  Comment,  p.  148  or  161.  We 
cannot  approve  his  alteration  of  cjtt^^vxoy  into  c/t^o^oy. 

*  Aristot.  De  AnimA,  II.  8,  420,  a.  10.  o  i*  iv  tocv  waiv  irfKan^KO* 
hofiffrai  wpo9  to  <Ic/fi|Tov  eZyai,  owwf  ^Kpifiwv  alaOamirai  irdffat  ra9 
liaipopav  TfJ9  ciB^fftitft.-— 420,  a.  14.  oifh*  {ixovofuv)  Hiy  7  f*^i^i^S  '^'^M^ 
wavep  TO  6fr\  rfj  Koptf  hipfui  otav  KOfirj, 

t  Aristot  Pe  AnimA,  II.  8,  420,  *b.  6-16-26-82,  421,  a.  2.  wtrre  7 
wXffyrj  rov  ivawytofuvov  adpof  ifwo  T79  cV  tovtocv  T019  fiopioi9  "i^v^ij^ 
0ii*in/  ioTtv,  Ov  70^  vav  ^wov  yfroiPo^  f/Hat^t  KuOavtp  mo/uv^  (Can 
r/ap  Kal  rn  yXtvmf  yjrofptitf  Kai  w^  oi  fitfrrotnen)  akXa  M  tJuV^X^'*'  ^' 
€tvai  TO  Tvrrov  Kal  fuira  fpav^off lat  Tivof  *  (Ttjfiatnucoi  ^ap  irj  tiv  y^otfio^ 
iativ  7  0itfi^7  -  cat  ov  tov  ivairy§ofUvov  aipo^^  wamp  y  fi^^f  oKKa 
lovrt^  rvrr€i  tov  er  t»  aprt/pi^  vpbt  aMjv, 
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intermediate  between  the  two  (Taste  and  Toach)  that  operate 
by  direct  contact,  and  the  other  two  (Sight  and  Hearing)  that 
operate  through  an  external  medinm.  Man  is  below  other  ani- 
mals in  this  sense ;  he  discriminates  little  in  smells  except  the 
pleasurable  and  the  painful.*  His  taste,  though  analogous  in 
many  points  to  smell,  is  feur  more  accurate  and  discriminating, 
because  taste  is  a  variety  of  touch ;  and  in  respect  to  touch,  man 
is  the  most  discriminating  of  all  animals.  Hence  his  great  supe- 
riority to  them  in  practical  wisdom.  Indeed  the  marked  difference 
of  intelligence  between  one  man  and  another,  turns  mainly  upon 
the  organ  of  touch ;  men  of  hard  flesh  (or  skin)  are  by  nature  dull 
in  intelligence,  men  of  soft  flesh  are  apt  and  clever.f  The  classi- 
fying names  of  diflerent  smells  are  borrowed  fix>m  the  names  of 
the  analogous  tastes  to  which  they  are  analogous — sweet,  bitter, 
tart,  dry,  sharp,  smooth,  &c4  Smells  take  effect  through  air  aa 
well  as  through  water ;  by  means  of  a  peculiar  agency  or  accom- 
paniment (mentioned  above,  called  the  Trans- 01&<dent)  pervading 
both  one  and  the  other.  It  is  peculiar  to  man  that  he  cannot 
smell  except  when  inhaling  air  in  the  act  of  inspiration  ;  any  one 
may  settle  this  for  himself  by  making  the  trial  §  But  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  who  never  inhale  air,  can  smell  in  the  water; 
and  this  proves  that  the  trans-olfisunent  agency  is  operative  to 
transmit  odours  not  less  in  water  than  in  air.||  We  know  l^t 
the  -sense  of  smell  in  these  aquatic  animals  is  the  same  as  it  is  in 
man,  because  the  same  strong  odours  that  are  destructive  to  man 
are  also  destructive  to  them.^  Smell  is  the  parallel,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  antithesis  of  taste ;  smell  is  of  the  dry,  taste  is 

•  Aiifltot  De  Anima,  IE.  9,  421,  a.  7-12;  Aristot  DeSensa  et  SensOi,  a 
5,  445,  a.  6,  0.  4,  441,  a.  1 ;  De  Partibas  AnimaL,  IL  2.  6^,  a.  81,  657,  a.  9. 

t  ArlBtot  De  Anima,  II.  9,  421,  a.  17-27.  tara  Se  t^k  a0i}v  woXKff 
t&v  aWiav  ^wwv  6iaipcp6vru)9  Atcpi^oi  (o  AvOpiovo^)'  ^lo  koI  <f>po¥i'' 
fiwiaroy  itni  twv  ^ivtov,  ffijfietov  Be  to  xal  iv  rid  *^ivei  tSjv  &vOpwirwv 
Trapa  ro  aiffOifr^ptov  roiho  eivai  ev(/nf€i9  xal  axfuveity  irap  aWo  h€ 
/Iff  Sep*  oi  ftev  r^ap  trKXrjpotrapKoi  afpvei^  r^v  2(ai/oiav,  oi  de  ^oXoco- 
aapKoi  €^0v€iv. 

X  Aristot  De  Animd,  II.  9,  421,  a.  27-82. 

§  Aristot  De  Anim&,  IL  9,  421,  b.  9-19.  to  3.vev  tov  Avajrveip  pA 
aiaOdveaOai,  thiow  iwi  twv  AvOpunrtov  B^\o¥  d^  ireiptofiivoi^.  He 
seexnB  to  think  that  this  is  not  tme  of  any  animal  other  than  man. 

g  Aristot  De  Sensn  et  Sensili,  a  5,  443,  a.  8-31,  444,  b.  9. 

IT  Aristot  De  Animfl,  IL  9,  421,  b.  24.  He  instanoea  brimstone^ 
a(r0a\TO9,  &c- 
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of  the  moiBt ;  the  olfactory  matter  is  a  juicy  or  sapid  dryness, 
extracted  or  washed  ont  from  both  air  and  water  by  the  trans- 
olfacient  agency,  and  acting  on  the  sensory  potentialities  of  the 
nostrils.*  This  olfactory  inhalation  is  warm  as  well  as  dry. 
Hence  it  is  light,  and  rises  easily  to  the  brain,  the  moisture  and 
coldness  of  which  it  contributes  to  temper ;  this  is  a  very  salutary 
process,  for  the  brain  is  the  wettest  and  coldest  part  of  the  body, 
and  requiring  warm  and  dry  influences  as  a  corrective.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  correction  that  Nature  has  placed  the  olfactory 
organ  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  brain,  f  There  are  two 
kinds  of  olfactory  impressions ;  one  of  them  akin  to  the  sense  of 
taste — odour  and  savour  going  together — an  affection  (to  a  great 
degree)  of  the  nutritive  soul ;  so  that  the  same  odour  is  agreeable 
when  we  are  hungry,  disagreeable  when  our  hunger  is  fully  satis- 
fied. This  first  kind  of  impressions  is  common  to  men  with  other 
animals ;  but  there  is  a  second,  peculiar  to  man,  and  disconnected 
from  the  sense  of  taste : — viz.,  the  scent  of  flowers,  unguents,  &c., 
which  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  constantly,  and  ^er  9eX 
Nature  has  assigned  this  second  kind  of  odours  as  a  privilege  to 
man,  because  his  brain,  being  so  large  and  moist,  requires  to  be 
tempered  by  an  additional  stock  of  drying  and  warmiug  olfiBkctory 
influence. 

Taste  is  a  variety  of  touch,  and  belongs  to  the  lower  or 

*  This  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  seems  to  bo  what  Aristotle  here 
means — De  AnimA,  IL  9,  422,  a.  6.  €<m  V  r^  6e/iij  rov  (ffpovy  wtnrep  o 
XVti^09  Toi)  ifypov*  TO  £*  o<r<ppavTucov  aiaOrfn^piov  hwapMi  roiovrov, — 
De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c  6,  443,  a.  1-9.  i<m  6*  oaffipamov  ovx  7  ^ia0<ii^6f, 
aXK*  S  vXvtrriKOtf  gal  punrriKov  if^vfiov  ^fportiro^^^  iy  irfpt^  rov 
iyxyfiov  (ffpov  <Pvffi9  otr/ifj^  koI  6a<ppavTov  ro  joioviov  on  6'  awav 
yvfiov  €im  TO  vd^ot,  hrfkov  ec  t&v  ixomtjv  rnai  fiij  i-)(6v^o3V  6<rp,'^v^ 
&c.    Also,  443,  b.  3-7. 

In  tho  Treatise  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  there  is  one  passage  (c.  2,  438,  b. 
24),  wherein  Aristotle  affirms  that  smell  is  KawvwSrf9  avaOvfilaai^^  €k  3rv/>ov* 
but  we  also  find  a  subsequent  passage  (0.  6,  443,  a.  21,  seq.)  where  he  cites 
that  same  doctrine  as  the  opinion  of  others,  but  distinctly  refutes  it 

t  Aristot  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  c  6,  444,  a.  10-22-25,  b.  1.  t)  f^ap  T^t 
oa/iTJn  BvvafU9  Oepfi^  rrjy  tfavoiv  itrritf, 

t  Aristot.  De  Sensu  et  Sensili,  0.  5,  443,  b.  17,  444,  a.  6-15.30. 
a^iov  ^6  rijt  rov  auOpuyirov  <pvff€UJ9  €<m  ro  t^«  6afifJ9  t^v  roiavrrfv  rfMV09 
ita  TO  v\M7ff7oy  €7ffc0a\ov  Kat  ifyporaroy  ^X^**'  "^^^  ^wosv  w^  icura 
fuyr0o9, 

Plato  also  reckons  the  pleasures  of  smell  among  the  pure  and  admissible 
pleasures — (Philebiis,  p.  51  £. ;  Timojus,  p.  65  A.,  67  A.) 
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Nntriiive  Sonl,  as  a  gnide  to  the  animal  in  seeking  or  avoii 
different  sorts  of  food.  The  Object  of  Taste  is  essentially  liquid, 
often  strained  and  extracted  from  diy  food  by  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  primary  manifestation  of  this  sensory  pheno* 
menon  is  the  contrast  of  Drinkable  and  Undrinkable.*  The 
organ  of  Taste,  the  tongue,  is  a  mean  between  dryness  and 
moisture;  when  either  of  these  is  in  excess,  the  organ  is  dis- 
ordered. Among  the  varieties  of  taste,  there  are  two  fundamental 
contraries — as  in  colour,  sound,  and  the  objects  of  the  other 
senses  except  touch— from  which  the  other  contrasts  are  derived. 
These  fundamentals  in  taste  are  sweet  and  bitter ;  corresponding 
to  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave,  in  colours  and  sounds.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  potentially  sweet  or  bitter ;  the  g^ustable  object 
is  what  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter  in  actuality.f 
— "  The  sense  of  Touch,  in  which  man  surpasses  all  other 
animals,  differs  from  the  other  senses  by  not  having  any  two 
fundamental  contraries  giving  origin  to  the  rest^  but  by  having 
various  contraries  alike  fundamentaL  It  is  thus  hardly  one 
sense,  but  an  aggregate  of  several  senses.  It  appreciates  the 
elementary  differences  of  body  qud  body — ^hot,  cold,  dry,  moist^ 
hard,  soft,  &c.  It  is  a  mean  between  each  of  these  two  extremes ; 
being  potentially  either  one  of  them,  and  capable  of  being  made 
to  assimilate  itself  actually  to  either.:^  In  this  sense,  the  tangible 
object  operates  when  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  and,  as  has  been 
already  said,  much  of  the  superiority  of  man  depends  upon 
his  superior  fineness  and  delicacy  of  skin.§  Still  Aristotle 
remarks  that  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  not  the  skin  or  flesh,  but 
something  interior  to  the  flesh.  This  last  serves  only  as  a 
peculiai*  medium*    The  fact  that  the  sensation  arises  when  the 

•  Arifltot  De  AnimA,  II.  10,  422,  a.  80-88 ;  De  Sensa  et  Sensili,  o.  1, 
436,  b.  15,  4,  441,  b.  18.  Bia  rav  ^pov  xat  f^eu>Bov9  htifiowra  (^  0i'tfiv) 
Ktu  Kivovaa  ru^  Oepfjuf  woiov  t<  to  ir^poy  vapatnceva^ei^  Kol  i(m  rocrro 
\vfio^  TO  ffiffvofievov  vvo  rov  9iptifiiyov  ^pov  wa0O9  cv  Tip  vty/xp. — 
b.  24.     oif  iramo9  ^pov  aXka  rov  rpo(f>ifiov, 

t  Aristot  De  Anima,  11.  10,  422,  b.  5  16;  II.  11,  422,  b.  28.  wava 
atffOfjfft^  fua9  ivavTibjaew^  eivai  Sokci^  &c. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  IL  11,  422,  b.  17-26,  428,  b.  6-27,  a.  424,  a.  8-10. 

§  Aristot  Histor.  Animal.,  I.  15,  494,  b.  17.  Man  is  XMrro^pfioToroi 
rw9  ^wwv  (Azistot.  De  Partib.  AnimaL  IL  657,  b.  2),  and  has  the  tongne 
also  looser  and  softer  than  any  of  them,  most  fit  for  yariety  of  touch  (660, 
a.  20)  as  well  as  for  articulate  speech. 
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ijaot  tonohes  our  skin,  does  cot  prove  that  the  ekiD  U  the  traa 
organ ;  for  if  there  existed  a  thin  exterior  membratie  Barrarmding 
oar  bodies,  we  sbonld  still  feel  the  same  seusatioD.  Moreover,  the 
body  is  not  in  real  contact  with  our  Bkin,  though  it  appears  to  be 
BO ;  there  is  &  thin  film  of  air  betweea  the  two,  though  we  do 
not  perceive  it ;  jnst  as  when  we  touch  on  object  under  water, 
there  ie  a  film  of  water  interposed  between,  as  is  seen  by  the 
wetness  of  the  finger.*  The  skin  is,  therefore,  not  the  true 
organ  of  touch,  but  a  medium  between  the  object  and  the  organ  ; 
and  this  sense  does  in  reality  agree  with  the  other  senees  in 
having  a  certnin  rnedium  interi>osed  between  object  and  organ. 
But  there  is  this  difference ;  in  touch,  the  medium  is  close  to  and 
a  port  of  onrsclves ;  in  eight  and  hearing,  it  is  exterior  to  oar- 
eelves,  and  may  extend  to  some  distance.  In  eight  and  hearing, 
the  oligect  does  not  aSbct  ne  directly ;  it  aSects  the  external 
medinm,  which  again  afiects  as.  But  in  touch,  the  object  aflects, 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  infiaence,  both  the  medium 
and  tlie  interior  organ  ;  like  a  spear  that,  with  the  same  thrust, 
pierces  the  warrior's  shield  and  woonds  the  warrior  himself.t 
Apparently,  therefore,  the  trne  organ  of  tonch  is  something 
interior,  and  skin  and  flesh  is  an  interposed  medium. t  But 
what  this  interior  organ  is,  Aristotle  does  not  more  purticalarly 
Se  merely  states  it  to  be  in  close  %nd  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  great  centml  foons  and  principle  of  all 
Bensation — the  heart;§  more  closely  connected  with  the  heart 

*  AriBtot.  DeAnima,  II.  11,413,  b.  !S'32. 

t  Aristot.  De  Aaima,  11.  11,  133,  ■■  5-17.  tiatftepti  to  OH-rof  twv 
o/miiii-  aai  luv  ^Dt&^Tiicuii'  Sri  enciviuv  ^fv  iua6avoiu6a  tip  to  /icrafu 
ffOMrn  11  ^/Mi,  Ti»  li  irruv  o^x  "O  toD  ^irrafv  JIV  Sfta  Tip  *i«Tafu, 
wmrtp  0  I''  nmriio*  wXijth's*    ov  fap  ^  imit   rK^yt'iaa    craTofci',  iKX' 

Itiit  UMlogy,  of  tho  wMTior  ploiead  at  ths  aame  time  with  his  Bhioldi 
illiutrate*  Aristotlo'i  vig«r  of  the  dgktb  Category — Habirt:  of  whioh  ha^ 
givM  wrXiiniii  u  tha  oxBOiple.     Ho  ooonden  a  num'*  dotliM  and  defenalvi 
waapon*  aa  atanding  in  a  ptvulinr  Telation  to  bim,  Uke  a  peiwtDal  appartaii-  ^ 
a&oe,  and  almoit  w  a  part  <it  lumHlf.     It  ii  under  this  point  of  view  that  tw 
(ffscU  Babtrt  iaU  a  distioot  Category. 

X  Ariitol.  Uu  AnimA,  II.  1 1.  Hi.  b.  33-2S.  ij  nai  t^Xoy  Sti  et^o*  to 
T#E  irrov  ni'flflijTiiio'i'— to  /HTofi''  ToC  orrwoB  i)'  oap(, 

I  AmtoL  De  Partibaa  AnimaL,  II.  10,  M6,  a.  SO ;  U«  Vitt  et  Morten 
e.  3,  «eD,  a.  la ;  Do  Sonmo  et  Ti^L,  a.  i,  US,  a.  13 ;  De  Sean  at  Sanaili, 
C  S,  43U,  a.  2. 
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(he  appears  to  think)   than  any  of  the  other  orgaiiB  of 
thongh  all  of  them  arc  so  connected  more  or  lesa  closely. 

Having  gone  through  the  five  senses  gerviliin,  Aristotle  offers 
varions  reasons  to  prove  that  there  neither  are,  nor  can  b^ 
more  than  five  ;  and  then  discusses  some  complicated  phenomena 
of  sense.  We  perceive  that  we  see  or  hear  j  •  do  we  perceive  thia 
by  sight  or  by  hearing?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  fiiciilty?t  Aris- 
totle replies  by  saying  that  the  act  of  eenae  is  one  and  the  same, 
bat  that  it  may  bo  looked  at  iu  two  different  points  of  view.  Wo 
see  a  coloured  object;  we  hear  a.  sound  :  in  each  case  the  act  of 
aeoBe  is  one ;  the  energy  or  actuality  of  the  Visum  and  Videns, 
of  the  Sonons  and  Audiens,  is  implicated  and  indivisible.  Bnt 
the  potentiality  of  the  one  is  quite  distinct  from  tho  potentiality 
of  the  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  well  as  named  apart.J 
When  we  say — I  perceive  l)ial  I  see — we  look  at  the  same  aot  of 
vision  from  the  side  of  the  Videns  ;  the  Visnm  being  pot  ont  of 
sight  as  the  unnoticed  Correlate.  Thia  is  a  mental  &ct  distinct 
from,  though  following  upon,  the  act  of  vision  itself.  Aristotle 
refers  it  rather  to  that  general  sentient  son!  or  faculty,  of  which 
the  five  senses  are  partial  and  separate  manifestations,  than  to 
the  sense  of  Vision  itBelf.§  He  thus  coosiders  what  wonld  now 
he  termed  eonsciotisiisen  of  a  eensation,  as  being  merely  the  snb- 
jective  view  of  the  sensatiou,  distinguished  by  abstraction  from 
the  objective. 

It  is  the  aatuB  general  sentient  faealty,  thongh  diversified  and 
logically  distinguishable  in  its  manifestations,  that  enables  ns  to 
conceive  many  sensations  as  combined  in  one  ;  and  to  compare  or 
discriminate  sensations  belonging  to  different  senses. || 

White  and  Eweet  are  perceived  by  two  distinct  senaea,  and  at 

*  la  modem  psychology,  tbe  Unguago  would  be—"  We  an  maeiimi  thai 
we  we  or  bear."  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  hu  rem&rked  tlut  Iha  wotd 
GoDBciouEaess  baa  no  equivalent  uauaUy  or  fsmiliuly  employed,  in  Uw  Qrcsk 
psyebology. 

+  AriBtot.  Da  hmm&.  III.  2,  i26,  b.  1*. 

J  Aiiatot  De  Anima,  I[L  2,  426,  b.  28,  426, «.  16-19. 

%  Aristot  De  Sumao  et  Vigil.,  c.  2,  165,  a.  12-17 ;  Ariitot.  D«  Animl, 
III.  3,  vritb  Totetrick's  note,  p.   !66,  and  tlit>  eiporitioi 
Apbrodiaiaa  tberein  cited.    Theee  two  panages  of  Ariitotle  an  to  t 
oxl^mt  .diSoront,  yei  not  contradictory,  though  Toratriok  lapposea 
beeo. 

II  Ariitot.  De  Seusa  et  Senailt,  a.  7,  f'19,  ■-  9-20. 
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two  distinct  momeats  of  time;  but  tbey  mast  be  compared  ami 
<liscriiiiinaited  by  one  and  the  s&me  eentient  or  oogitaot  act,  and 
at  one  moment  of  time.*  This  mental  aot,  tlioagb  in  itself  indi- 
vieible,  has  yet  t^o  aspeots,  and  is  tbna  in  a  certain  Bense  divi' 
§ible  ;  jnst  as  a  point  taken  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  irhile  indivi- 
sible in  itself,  may  be  looked  npon  as  the  (dosing  terminns  of 
one-balf  of  the  line,  and  aa  the  commonoing  torminoa  of  the  other 
half.  The  comparison  of  two  different  sensations  or  tbonghla  is 
thns  one  and  the  same  mental  faot,  with  tno  distingnisbable 
aspeclfi.f 

Aristotle  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  enquiry — whether  we  O&Q 
perceive  two  disti:tct  sensations  at  once  (t.s.,  in  one  and  tbo  stinio 
moment  of  time).  He  decides  that  we  cannot ;  that  the  sendeiit 
Sonl  or  faculty  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  can  only  have  a  single 
energy  or  actuality  at  once. J  If  two  causes  of  sensation  are 
operative  together,  and  one  of  them  be  much  superior  in  force,  it 
will  reader  ns  insensible  to  the  other.  He  remarks  that  when 
we  are  preoocnpiod  with   lond  noise,    or  with  deep  reflection, 

*or  with  intense  &ight,  vianal  objects  will  often  pass  by 
SB  anseen  and  nunnticed.§  Ofleu  the  two  simnltancouB  senea- 
lionB  will  combine  or  blend  into  otie  compoati'l,  so  thiit  we  ebull 
feel  neither  of  them  purely  or  separately. |{  lue  single  net  of 
sensational  energy  may  however  have  a  doable  aspect;  aa  the 
sTjao  individual  obJL<ct  rouy  bo  at  once  while  and  nweet,  thongh 

Iita  whiteness  and  its  sweetness  are  logically  aeparable.^ 
I      To  the  sentient  sonl,  even  in  itA  lowest  manifeetations,  belong 
r5 


L  Do  Animi,  III.  3,  12S,  h.  18-13.      oh*  d^  K*x«'pi'/^'">'* 

rMtX""*  *p!vny  art  Jitpav  to  'yXvcv  -nS  XtvKVu,  a\\a  eel  mm'  not 
SfUpu  l^Ka  tirui — S*T  li  to  Si-  Xcf«iv  ^ti  Srtpav  itipvr  yap  to  lyXviri' 
t»C  \tvtov—a)iwfiiirror  «ai  iv  ix^uiiiiarif  }^[>h|i.— b.  39,  bUj  IlL  7,  Ml, 


+  Arittot.  Do  Animd,  til.  3,  437,  a.  10-14.     uimp  ^y  caXovm'  t. 
trrtfu^i',  7  Ilia  icai    ^  ivo,  tauiij   sai  itialprrer  tai  liaipf7tf    V  /Uv 


iil. 


ij  hi  iiaifirtov  VTapx*'t  " 


i/HTor,  iv  TO  tpmov  IiTTI  Ki 
lap  Tip  aiiTi^  T(fn[itu  aiffiKiif  S/m. 

It  is  to  iMrMiiajked  thatSiisiplunins  thii  nwntslpnHienoreoinpnriian, 
Ariilolk,  threo  HTunl  timu,  applies  It  both  to  niVt^fix  and  to  co^ai* 
4M,  b.  22-3],  417,  a.  9. 

:  AriBlot.  Da.  Sanaa  at  Sonifli,  a.  7,  449,  a.  S-IT. 

t  Ari>l«t  Da  Santo  at  8cn*iU,  o.  7.  447,  a.  16. 

II  Arjatot.  De  Scaau  at  Staiah,  a.  7,  447,  b.  lt-10. 

Y  Arlitot.  Da  Sanaa  at  BuiuiU,  c  7,  44B,  a.  I4-18. 
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the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  appetite  and  aversion.*  The 
movements  connected  with  these  feelings,  as  with  all  sensation, 
begin  and  close  with  the  central  organ — the  heartf  Upon  these 
are  consequent  the  various  passions  and  emotions ;  yet  not  with- 
out certain  faculties  of  memory  and  phantasy  accompanying  or 
following  the  fieu^ts  of  sense. 

Aristotle  proceeds  by  gradual  steps  upward  from  the  sentient 
Soul  to  the  Noetic  (cogitant  or  intelligent)  Soul — called  in  its 
highest  perfection,  Nous.  While  refuting  the  doctrine  of  Empe- 
dokles,  Demokritus,  and  other  philosophers,  who  considered  cogi- 
tation or  intelligence  to  be  the  same  as  sensible  perception,  and 
while  insisting  upon  the  distinctness  of  the  two  as  mental  pheno- 
mena,:^ he  recognizes  the  important  point  of  analogy  between  them, 
that  both  of  them  include  judgment  and  comparison;  and  he 
describes  an  intermediate  stage  called  phantasy  or  imagination, 
forming  the  transition  from  the  lower  of  the  two  to  the  higher. 
We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology, 
tlie  higher  functions  of  the  Soul  presuppose  and  are  built  upon 
the  lower  as  their  foundation,  though  the  lower  do  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  higher.  Without  nutrition,  there  is  no  sense ; 
without  sense,  there  is  no  phantasy ;  without  phantasy,  there  is 
no  cogitation  or  intelligence.  §  The  higher  psychical  phenomena 
are  not  identical  with  the  lower,  yet  neither  are  they  independent 
thereof ;  they  presuppose  the  lower  as  a  part  of  their  conditions. 
Here,  and  indeed  very  generally  elsewhere,  Aristotle  has  been 
careful  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  confounding  or  identifying  the  con- 
ditions of  a  phenomenon  with  the  phenomenon  itself.  (Mill*s 
System  of  Logic,  Book  V.  ch.  3,  §  8.) 

He  proceeds  to  explain  Phantasy  or  the  Phantastic  depart- 
ment of  the  Soul — the  Phantasms  that  belong  to  it.  It  is  not 
sensible  perception,  nor  belief,  nor  opinion,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  cogitation.     Our  dreams,  though  affections  of  the  Sentient 


•  Aristot.  De  Anima,  11.  3,  414,  b.  3-15 ;  III.  7,  431,  a  9 ;  Do  Somno  et 
Vigil.,  c.  1,  454,  b.  29. 

t  Aristot.  De  Partibus  Animalium,  III.  4,  666,  a.  12. 

t  Aristot.  De  Anima,  III.  3,  427,  a.  26. 

§  Aristot.  De  Anima,  III.  3,  427,  b.  15.  (JHunaala  f)/ap  erepo^  ca< 
alaOqaeu)^  Kal  Biavotav. — III.  7,  431,  a.  16.  ovBeiroTt  voet  av€v  (Payrda- 
fjMTo^  y  yfrvxri- — De  Memorift  et  Reminisoent.  o.  1,  449,  b.  81.  yoccy  ore 
€OTfi/  ai/et'  (pamdafiaTo^, 
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Boul,  va  really  pbaotasms  in  onr  sleep,  when  there  is  no  risnal 
sensatioD  ;  even  wben  ftwake,  we  Lave  a  pbaiititam  of  the  San, 
aa  of  tt  disk  one  foot  in  diameter — though  we  believe  tho  Sun  to 
be  larger  than  the  Earth*  Many  of  the  lower  animals  have 
Benaible  perception  witbont  any  phantasy ;  even  thoBO  among 
them  that  have  phantasy,  have  no  opinion ;  for  opinion  implies 
faith,  persaaaion,  and  some  rational  explanation  of  that  persnasion 
— to  none  of  which  does  any  animal  attain. f  Pfaantasy  is  an 
iut«nial  movement  of  the  animated  being  (body  and  soal  in  one)  ; 
belonging  to  the  Sentient  Sonl,  not  to  tJie  Cogitant  or  Intelligent ; 
not  identical  with  the  movement  of  sense,  bnt  continued  from, 
or  produced  by  that,  and  by  that  alone ;  accordingly,  similar  to 
the  movement  of  sense  and  relating  to  the  same  matters.}  Sinoa 
onr  sensible  perceptions  may  be  either  true  or  false,  so  also  may 
be  our  phantasms.  And  evince  these  phantasms  are  not  only  like  onr 
sensations,  bat  remain  standing  in  the  sonl  long  afler  tho  objects 
of  sense  have  passed  away,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
determining  causes  both  of  action  and  emotion.     They  are  snch 

(habitually  to  animals,  who  are  destitute  of  Nons  ;  and  oilen  even 
to  intelligent  nien,  if  the  Koos  be  overclouded  by  disease  or 
8ninkcnnesa.§ 
In  the  Chaptor  now  before  ns,  Aristotle  is  careful  to  dis- 
(Sriminato  Phantasy  from  several  other  psychological  phenomena 
wherewith  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  Bat  we  remark  with 
•ome  surprise,  that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  hia 
general  Psychology,  docs  he  ofler  any  exposition  of  Memory,  tho 
phenomenon  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other  to  Phan- 
tasy. He  supplied  the  deficiency  afterwards  by  the  short  bnt  valu- 
able tract  on  Memory  and  Reminisceuce  ;  wherein  ho  recognizes, 
and  refers  to,  the  more  general  work  on  Psychology.  Memory 
beai-s  on  the  past,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  present  and 

*  Ariatot.  De  AnimA,  HI.  3,  438.  s.  fi,  b.  3 ;  Da  Somno  et  Vig.,  «.  3, 
4t6,  ■.  SIS.  KivouvTiii  S'  cViDi  KaOtvBoyret  rai  roiovai  raXXn  iyptiyofiiKa, 
oil  /lirroi  artv  0<ifTn(f^uiToi  (ui  uia^ijafu'i  Tii>of  to  -jap  (Vi'fviot'  imir 
ataO'iiia  -rpovoy  t.uo.— Ibid,,  C.  1,  15<,  b.  10. 

t  AriMot  De  Animil,  III.  S.  438,  a.  10-SZ-3S. 

;  AHttot  Da  Aa>n>&,  III.  3.  4'28,  b.  10.16 ;  De  Sooutiii,  o.  1.  469,  a.  IE. 

;  Arialot.  De  Animi,  III.  8,  «38,  b.  17.  roi  rnWa  tar'  atiT^v  [t.*. 
■Mta  T^i"  i^iToaiav)  lai  woit7r  *ai  ravjftir  to  (^av. — til.  3,  439,  •.  S. 
(ui  iia  TO  ifi/iivtiv  m  ifioiai  aivu  hit  0ai<Taaia<)  Tai*  ataO^atm, 
wcXXA  cut'  a^at  wpatrti  to  f  ^  4c. 
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1  Bome  cues  so  alike,  t 

distrngnish  clearly  whether  what  is  in  our  m 
nbranoe  or  a  phaataBm.*     Both  of  them   fadoi^  to  I 
e  pKjcbologicai  department — to  the  central  Sanlieat  priatifil^ 

mtelligent  Nous.  itttBaarj  as  wall  ■• 
intasj  are  contlDoatioaa,  remnaats,  or  secondary  conaeqnMMiHi 
I  of  the  primary  movements  of  senae ;  what  in  itself  is  a  phanltia, 
may  become  an  object  of  remembrance  directly  and  per  m; 
matters  of  cogitation,  being  tocladed  or  iiiipiicated  in  phaatsstoi, 
may  also  become  objects  of  remembrance,  indirectly  and  bj  w»y 
of  accompaniment,  t  We  can  remember  onr  prior  aoto  at 
cogitation  and  demonstration)  we  cas  remember  that,  a  moolb 
ugo,  we  demonstrated  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  anglt^u  ;  bnt  aa  the  original  demonstratioo  ooold  act 
be  carried  on  without  oar  having  before  oar  mental  risioD  tlis 
phantasm  of  some  part^colar  triangle,  so  neither  can  the  remem- 
brance of  the  demoDstration  be  made  present  to  oa  witfaoat 
a  similar  phantiism.|  In  acts  of  remembrance,  we  have  a  cco- 
ception  of  past  time,  and  we  recognize  what  is  now  present  to 
onr  minds  as  a  copy  of  what  has  been  formerly  present  to  ns, 
either  as  perception  of  sense  or  as  actual  cognition  ;§  while  in 
phantasms,  there  is  no  conception  of  past  time,  nor  any  similar 
recognition,  nor  any  necessary  reference  to  oar  own  past 
mental  states ;  the  phantasm  is  looked  at  by  itself,  and  not  as 
a  copy.  This  is  the  main  point  of  distinction  between,  phan- 
tasm and  romembraDce ;  ||  what  is  remembered  ie  a  present 
phantasm,  assimilated  to  an  impression  of  the  past.  Some  of 
the  superior  ii.niTiiii.lH  possess  both  memory  and  phantasy.  Bat 
other  ftnimalii  have  neither;    their   eensatious  disappear,   thsf' 


*  Aiutob  Do  Memor.  st  Eemin.,  o.  1, 4S1,  a.  5,  149, 

f  Amtot,  De  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c  1, 4M.  >.  13.  tlvot  /tiv  wjlp  lAv- 
T§»  V^X^'  /lopiftji-  6BT(i/  i/  fii^fii,  tfiavepov  Jti  ovTnsp  coi  ij  fpav^m^i*' 
Ka't  cVti  ftvtjiioveirta  xaff  uirra  fiii'  Saa  iojl  ^I'-rarra,  sots  in//ii3tftftit 
i'  Sea  ft^  dvEV  <pa>naelaf. 

t  AristoL  Dd  Mumor.  et  Rem.,  o.  1,  41Q,  b,  30-4fiO,  a.  12. 

{  AriBtot.  De  MemoT.  et  Bern.,  e.  1,  449,  b.  23.  <i«i  fap  S-rair  irt^ 
tnta  TO  /tvijfioveveiv,  o!hait  fV  rij  ^"XH  ^^7^1,  on  wpOTfpov  t«vt» 
^cofBSi'  »)  fiaOt-To  ij   ecoijOBC. — (G2)  b,  28. 

II  Arisfot.  De  Mi'mor.  et  Rem.,  c  1,  460, 
to  /ii'i]*ioi'Ei>Gii',  lu!  tiKOVot  ov  <pairravfla,  ffi 
Do  MemoriA,  p.  240,  ed.  Spongel. 
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have  tio  endurance ;  while 


B  the  biisis  both  of  phui- 


tasy  and  memory,* 

Bat  though  some  animals  have  Memory,  no  aaimal  except 
maa  has  Bemimscence.  Herein  man  sarpasses  them  fUl.t  Ai-ia- 
totle  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two ;  between  the 
(memorial)  ret«utive  and  reviving  fnnctions,  when  working  nn- 
conacionsly  and  instinotively,  and  the  same  two  frmccions,  when 
stimnlated  and  gnided  by  a  deliberate  pnrpoae  of  oar  own — which 
he  calls  Reminiscence.  This  lost  is  like  a  syllogism  or  coarse  of 
retiooinatire  inference,  perfonuable  only  by  minds  capable  of 
taking  connsel  and  oaloolatiag.  Hu  considers  Uemoiy  as  a  move- 
ment proceeding  from  the  centre  and  organs  of  sense  to  the  soul, 
and  stamping  an  impression  thereupon  ;  while  Reminiscence  ia  a 
ooanter-movement  proceeding  (ram  the  soul  to  the  organs  of 
sense.^  In  the  process  of  Beminiscence,  movemente  of  tbe  soul 
and  movements  of  the  body  are  conjoined.^  more  or  less  perturb- 
ing and  durable  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individonJ. 
The  process  is  intentional  and  deliberate,  instigated  by  the  desiro 
to  search  for  and  recover  some  lost  phantasm  or  cognition ;  its 
sncceas  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  there  exists  by  nataro  a 
regular  observable  order  of  sequence  among  the  movemeuts  of 
the  system,  physical  as  well  as  psychical.  The  oouseqiuiuts 
follow  their  antecedente  either  universally,  or  at  leaiit  according 
to  cnatomary  roles,  iu  tbe  uujority  of  oases.[| 

Tbe  consequent  is  (1)  eitber  like  its  aateoedent,  wholly  or  par- 
tially ;  or  (2)  contrary  to  it ;  or  (3)  has  been  aotoally  felt  in  Joxta- 
position  with  it.  In  remiuisoeuce,  we  endeavonr  to  ngain  tbe 
forgotten  consequent  by  hunting  out  some  aatecedeut  wherenpon 
it  is  likely  to  follow ;  taking  our  start  either  from  tbu  present 

,  *  Ariltot.    Analyt    Poater.   11.  99,  b.  36.        t^ri)    toG    luaSii/iarQt. 

It  m^  be  rumuked  that  in  the  Tapioa,  Ariftotte  urgea  a  dikUaliu  ul^cotiua 
Kgainrt  this  or  a  nmilar  dootrina — Topic,  IV.  i,  13A,  b.  S-IB — and  againrt 
hii  own  dafimtioo  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  vrbaro  ho  ooUa  i^vq/ii]  nn  t'fit. 
CompHTv  the  flnt  Cbaptar  of  the  Metophyalca. 

t  AriAot.  De  Memnr.  et  Bam.  c.  2,  1S3,  a.  8.  Ha  drawi  tho  mum 
distJnotiOD  in  HiiL  Animal.,  L  1,  tS8,  b.  26. 

t  AriitoL  De  Aoiml.  I.  4,  40S,  b,  IS  i  De  Metncr.  at  Bemlo.,  (b  I,  460, 
a.  SO,  4E3,  a.  0-14.      io  ava/upwiiainaOal  itrnw  otur  avWi^tvfin  Tit. 

}  Aiiilot.  De  Uemor.  et  Kem.,  o.  3.  413,  a.  14-23. 

I  Ariitot  De  Menior.  «t  Item.,  o.  >,  4dl,  b.  10-17-     irv/iiAafvafiii  f  ul 
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moment  or  from  some  other  known  point."  We  mn  over  maaj 
phantasms  nntil  we  hit  npon  the  true  antecedent  j  the  possibilitj 
of  remimacence  depends  upon  onr  having  this  within  onr  mental 
reach,  among  oar  accessible  stock  of  ideas ;  if  snch  be  not  the 
case,  reminiscence  ia  impracticable,  and  we  must  learn  over  again.i' 
We  are  most  likely  to  sncoeed,  if  we  get  npon  the  track  or  order 
wherein  eventa  actnally  occnrred ;  thus,  if  we  are  trying  to  re- 
collect a  forgotten  verae  or  sentence,  we  begin  to  repeat  it  from 
the  first  word  ;  the  same  antecedent  may  indeed  call  np  diScrent 
couEeqnentB  at  different  times,  bnt  it  will  generally  call  ap  what 
has  habitually  followed  it  before4 

The  movemonts  of  Memory  and  of  Reminisccuce  are  partly 
corporeal  and  partly  psychical,  jost  as  tboae  of  Sensatioa  aad 
Phantasy  are.  We  compare  in  onr  remembrance  greater  and  leas, 
(either  in  timo  or  in  external  magnitndea)  through  similar  in- 
ternal movements  differing  from  each  other  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, but  all  on  a  miniature  scale.§  These  intcmal  moreme&ta 
often  lead  to  great  discomfort,  when  a  person  makes  froit- 
iesB  efibrts  to  recover  the  forgotten  phantasm  that  he  deslree ; 
especially  with  excitable  men,  who  are  mnch  distorbed  by  their 
own  phantasms.  They  cannot  stop  the  movement  onoe  began  ; 
and  when  their  sensitive  system  is  aofl  and  flexible,  they  find 
that  they  have  unwittingly  provoked  the  bodily  movements  be- 
longing to  anger  or  fear,  or  some  other  painful  emotion-H  Thee« 
movements,  when  once  provoked,  continue  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  person  that  experiences  them.    He  brings  upon  him- 


« 


iio  cai  TO  c'0c^t  Otffiri- 
ni  a0'  Ofiaiov  ^  ■Thm-tmu  f 


■  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.,  o.  2,  iSl,  b.  18. 

About  the  associAtive  property  of  oonUmriei,  te«  again   D«  ScmiBa  at 
Vigil,,  c.  1,  «S3,  b.  27. 

f  Aristot  De  MemoT.  et  Bern.,  a.  %  4(2,  a.  6-U.  roXXom  ti  ^ttf  /tim 
ilvj/atei  avafiin]ii6^vui,  ^fftiv  Bi  BvyaTat  aral  ebpiarei.  Tovra  ii 
•yinerai  ttvaai'Ti  iroWa,  tat  Sv  Tounrnjv  Kiv^flq  Ki'r^aiv,  ^  d«oXoi>0f«u 
TO  jrpa-iiia.  to  rja/i  pf/iv^aSai  e'lrri  to  ct^tvoi  im-dfui  t^v 
TouTo  ti,  uuTT   ef  ai'ioC  KOI  wv  ej[«i  cn^otdii'  cii'ijS^irai,  wavcp 

t  Aristot.  De  Mcmor,  el  Hem.,  o.  3,  452,  a.  5-26. 

§  AriBlot.  De  Memot.  et  Rem,,  453.  b.  12. 
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II  Aristot  De  Uemor.  et  Bfm.,  IGS,  a.  23. 
Silptvtaf  aaiftaniKov  t(  lUit'i,  iy  if  io  lra0ot. 


»lf  the  reality  of  the  painfnl 


jofit  a 


1  that  after 


I 


frequently  prononnced  a 

interoal  movementB  leit  in  oni*  memories  are  sometimes  so 
strong  and  so  persistent,  that  they  act  on  onr  vocal  ot^ns  even 
withoat  any  volition  on  oar  parts,  and  determine  as  to  sing  the 
fiong  or  prononnce  the  sentence  over  again  in  reality.*  Slow  men 
are  oanaJly  good  in  Memory,  qnick  men  and  apt  learners  are  good 
in  Reminiscence :  the  two  are  seldom  found  together .+ 

In  this  account  of  Memory  and  H«miniscence,  Aristotle 
displays  an  acuta  and  penetrating  intelligence  of  the  great  prio^ 
eiples  of  the  associatioii  of  ideas.  But  these  principles  are  open>  I 
tivo  not  less  in  Memory  than  in  Rominiscesce ;  and  the  exaggerated  ^ 
prominenco  tliat  be  has  given  to  the  distinction  between  the 
two  (determined  apparently  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  procedure  of 
man  apart  from  that  of  animals)  tends  tu  perplex  his  description 
of  tbe  associative  process.  At  the  same  time,  his  miuiner  of 
obarncte rising  phantasy,  memory,  and  reminiscence,  as  being  all 
of  them  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical — involving,  liko  aeosa* 
tiun,  internal  movemente  of  tbe  body  as  well  as  phages  of  the 
COnsciousneBB — Eometimes  even  passing  into  external  movomoutfl 
of  the  bodily  organs  without  our  volition  ;  all  this  is  a  striking 
example  of  psycbological  observation,  as  well  as  of  oonsisteuoy 
in  following  out  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Aristotelian  treatise : — Soul  as  the  Form,  implicated  with 
Body  aa  the  flatter,  and  the  two  being  an  integral  oonei-Dta 
separable  only  by  abstraction. 

We  come  now  to  tbe  highest  and  (in  Ariatotle'a  opinion) 
most  honourable  portion  of  the  Soul, — the  Nous  or  noetio 
faculty,  whereby  we  cogitate,  understand,  reason,  and  believe  or 
opine  under  tbe  influence  of  reason.t     According  to  the  uniform 


•  Aitttot.  Db  Memar.  at  B«m.,  iS3,  i 


oil  ^ov\-,,ivat- 


28-30. 


<    TO    Va0Ot     TOif 


1-  AnMoL  De  Momiir.  tit  Bern.,  449,  &  T. 

:  ArialoL  De  Amini,  III.  4,  139,  >.  10.  Ilrpi  li  ToC  /LOpUo  TaG  tf«J 
V"'X^*  ij-  ^ivurDco  n  i)  ^jrvx'i  ""  ^f""'-  So  liinMoU  dcdiiM  what  be'V 
nauu  by  navi  >  Uf  linn  lowar — 120,  a.  SO— u)<l  hx  is  owiiftil  to  ipaetfy  It  - 
M  o  T^t  ^VX7*  >>ov<t—a  opa  ta^ovfuvoi  T$t  ^fw^'/t  rout  ihifai  £i  vovr. 

In  Uw  pnMMjdiiiit    vtiii[itar,    he    axpiMilj  diioriBiiDstM  fo^an  fioa 
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Bcheme  of  Aristotle,  this  highest  poHioD  of  the  eonl,  though  ' 
diaiinct  from  &tl  the  lower,  presappOEes  them  all.  As  the  sentient 
Seal  presupposes  the  nutrient,  so  also  the  cogitant  Soul  pre* 
Bnpposes  the  nntrient,  the  sentient,  the  phantastic,  the  memorial, 
and  the  reminiscent.  Aristotle  carefnlly  distingniahee  the  sentient 
department  of  the  Soul  from  the  cogitant,  and  refutes  more  than 
once  the  doctrine  of  those  philosophers  that  identihed  the  two. 
fint  he  is  equally  careful  to  maintain  the  oorrelation  bettre«Q 
them,  and  to  exhibit  the  sentient  (aonlty  not  only  as  involving  in 
itself  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual  diacrimination,  bat  also  aa 
an  essential  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  agency  of  the 
Cogitonl.,  as  a  portion  of  the  hamon  Soul.  We  have  already 
gone  through  the  three  snccessive  stages — phantastic,  memorial, 
reminiscent — whtreby  tlie  interval  between  sensation  and  cogita- 
tion is  bridged  ovtr.  Each  of  the  three  is  directly  dependent  on 
past  sensation,  eitber  as  reprodnction  or  as  corollary ;  each  of 
them  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  man's  cogitation  ;  moreover, 
in  the  highest  of  the  three,  we  have  actoallj  slid  nnperceived 
into  the  Cogitant  phase  of  the  human  soul — for  Aristotle  declajpsa 
the  reminiscent  process  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  syllogiam.* 
That  the  Soul  cannot  cogitate  or  reason  withont  phantasms— 
that  phantasms  are  required  for  the  actual  working  of  the  hamaa 
Nous — he  affirms  in  the  most  enplicit  manner.f 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting  Nous  has  been  a  pozsle, 
even  from  the  time  of  hia  first  commentators.  Partly  from  the 
obscurity  inherent  in  the  subject,  partly  from  the  defectiva 
condition  of  his  text  as  it  now  stands,  his  meaning  cannot  ba 
always  clearly  comprehended,  nor  docs  it  seem  that  the  different 
passages  can  be  completely  reconciled. 

Anaxagoras,  Demokritns,  and  other  philosophers,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  Nons  or  Intellect  in  a  large  and  ragae  sense,  m 
equivalent  to  Soul  generally.  Plato  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  narrow  and  specialize  the  meaning;  distingoishing  pointedly 


titro'A.^Y'iT.  This  lut  word  un-oXif^is  is  the  mo 
or  opfntny,  upon  reasons  good  or  bad  ;  the  Tjiriel 
Bdfo,  Ippoi'ijait  tai  ^al'alr^la  touthji'. — iST,  1>. 

■  Aristot.  Do  MemoT.  el  Kom.,  «G3,  a.  tO. 

t  Ariatot.  Do  Memor.  et  Rem.,  449,  b.  31,  i 
iutu  '^av-taa/iaToi — i)  Is  ft>^f^  *"'•  ')  raiv  rorj 
*<mv.— Do  Aiiim3,lU.  7,  4S1,  a.  16. 


a  I<v  ttiim^   ^J 
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(ae  we  have  stated  above)  the  rational  or  encephalic  sonl,  in  the 
cranium,  with  ita  circular  rotations,  from  the  two  lower  Bonis, 
thoracic  and  abdominal.  Aristotle  agreed  with  him  in  this 
distinction  (either  of  separate  sools  or  of  separate  fonctions  in 
the  same  soul)  ;  bnl  he  atteanated  and  divested  it  of  all  con- 
noxian  with  separate  corporeal  lodgment,  or  with  peonliar 
movements  of  any  kind.  In  his  psjcbology,  the  brain  no  longer 
appears  as  the  seat  of  intelligence,  bat  simply  ae  a  cold,  moist, 
and  senseless  oi^au,  destined  to  conntervail  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  heart  i  which  last  is  the  great  centre  of  unimn.!  heat,  of  life, 
and  of  the  sentient  sool.  Aristotle  declares  Nous  not  to  be 
connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  any  given  bodily  organs  or 
movements  appropriated  to  ita«lf ;  this  is  one  main  circnmstance 
distiDgniahiug  it  &om  the  nntrient  SonI  as  well  as  Irom  the 
sentient  Sonl,  each  of  which  rests  indispensably  npon  corporeal 
organs  and  agencies  of  its  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  the  relation  of  Sool  to 
Body  (in  Aristotle's  view)  as  that  of  Fonn  to  Matter;  the  two 
together  conetitnting  a  concrete  individoal,  namerically  One ; 
also  that  Form  and  Matter,  each  being  essentially  relative  to  the 
other,  admitted  of  gradations,  higher  and  lower  ;  e.g.  a  massive 
cube  of  marble  is  already  Materia  Formata,  bnt  it  is  still  purely 
Materia,  relative  to  the  statne  that  may  be  obtained  from  IL 
Now,  the  grand  region  of  Form  is  the  cblestial  sodi — the  vast, 
deep,  perceivable,  circolar  mass  oircnmscribing  the  Kosmos,  and 
enclosing,  in  and  around  its  centre,  Earth  with  the  other  three 
elements,  tenanted  by  snbstances  generated  and  perishable.  This 
Celestial  Body  is  the  abode  of  divinity,  inclnding  many  divine 
Beings  who  take  part  in  its  eternal  rotatious — viz.,  the  Son, 
Moon,  Stars,  Ac, — and  other  Gods,  Now,  every  Soal,  or  every 
Form  that  animates  the  Matter  of  a  living  being,  derives  ita 
vitalizing  inflnence  from  this  celestial  region.  All  seeds  of  life 
include  within  them  a  spiritoal  or  gaseous  heat,  more  divine  than 
the  fonr  elements,  proceeding  from  the  Son,  and  in  nature  akin  to 
the  element  of  the  stars.  Such  eolar  or  celestial  heat  differs  generi- 
cally  from  the  heat  of  fire.  It  is  the  only  souroe  from  whence 
the  principle  of  life,  with  the  animal  beat  that  accompauiea  it, 
can  be  obtained.    Sonl,  in  all  its  varieties,  proceeds  from  henoe.* 

*  Ariitot.  Db  Oenarat.  AiiinuL,  IL  3, 7S6,b.  39.  wiaify  /liv  dvv  ^vx^t 
4vva)Ut  itipov  auriiaioi  (ou*  •nraii'wvritirai  coi  dutoTi^c  liiv  i(a\»V> 
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But  though  all  varieties    of  Soal  emaonte  from  tha  i 
celestial  aonrce,  thej  possesB  the  divine  elemeot  in  very  different  I 
degrees,  and  are  very  nnequal  in  comparative  worth  and  dignity.  T 
The  lowest  variety,  or  nutritive  Soul — the  only  one  posaeSBed  by  I 
plants,  among  which  there  is  no  separation  of  sex  (in  Arietotle'fl  f 
view*] — is  contained  potentially  in  the  seed,  and  is  thns  triuis-  I 
mitted  when  that  seed  is  matured  into  a  new  individual, 
animals,  who  possess  it  along  with  the  sensitive  soul  and  among 
whom  the  sexes  are  separated,  it  is  also  contained  potentially 
in  the  generative  system  of  the  female  separately ;  and  the  Bat 
commencemeat  of  life  in  the  future  animal   is  thus  a  purely 
vegetable  life.f     The  sensitive  boqI,  the   characteristic   of  the 
complete  animal,  cannot  he  superadded  except  by  copalation  and 
the  male  semen.     The  female  being  comparatively  impotent  and 
having  less  animal  heat,  furnishes  only  the  Hatter  of  the  fdtare 
offspring;  Form,  or  the  moving,  fecundating,  canae,  is  frappUed 
by  the  male.     Through  the  two  together,  the  new  indtvidiul  J 
animal  is  completed,  having  not  merely  tlio  nutritive  Soal,  bnk  I 
also  the  sentieut  Soul  along  with  it  J 

Both  the  nutritive  and  the  sentient  Soul  have,  each  of  them  I 
respectively,  a  special  bodily  agency  and  movement  belonging  to  J 
them.  But  the  Kons,  or  the  Noetio  Soul,  has  no  partnership  I 
with  any  similar  bodily  agency.  There  is  no  special  corpoj«al  I 
potentiality  (to  speak  in  Aristotelian  language]  whicli  it  ii 
tined  to  actualize.  It  enters  from  without,  and  emanates  from  ft  | 
still  more  exulted  inllaence  of  that  divine  celestial  snbstanca  I 
fi'om   which  all   psychical  or  vitaliiiug  heat  proceeds.§     It   is  I 

/iiviuf  tnoi-)(flmi/ •  u*  £c  Siaipipovai  rifuo-n/ii  a!  ^fxa'  'ai  atqiif 
aWilXaiv,  oviBi  to'i  y  loiaimi  haipipti  0vaif  vamuiv  fUf  •yo^  iv  Tf 
trre/ifuni  eWs-a'/iX",  oVt/j  iro«i  '•/ovi/ia  eivai  to  avepfutta,  to  KaXev/MfV 
0(p/i6i>. 

'  Aristot.  Da  Genenit  AmmBil.,  I.  !3,  731,  a.  17. 

t  Aristot  De  Geaerat.  Anim&I.,  U.  8,  736,  «.  12,  b.  4-1!. 

i  Aristot.  Du  OeneraL  Animal.,  I.  2,  71Q,  a.  5-17,  716,  b.  33,  7t8,  il  IT. 
72B,  b.  6-27. 

%  Ariatot  De  General.  Animitl.,  II.  3,  73fl,  b.  28.  Xeimrai  li  twi-  rsvv 
fiovof  OvpnBfv  tJKHTievai,  Eui  Oeiov  tJiMU  /lovov  •  oMif  fjop  airt^  ti 
eyep-^ela  Kaiiiioeei  aafUiTir^  iv4p-^ia.  Tba  words  Btiov  tiyat  /xotar 
mtist  not  bs  cooatrned  gtrictly  ;  for  in  tha  nsxt  fallowing  paaMigsi  ^  pmfWlls 
to  declare  that  all  y^x^'V^X'*^  ii'i/a/ut  or  d/>xi)  partake*  of  tba 
element,  and  that  in  this  respoot  Uiere  is  ool;  a  differenoa  of  iaifrM  b 
one  y^XT  *'"'  another. 
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able  from  body  altogethei' 
celcstiaJ  body,  and  to  thuF 
by  whom  portions  of  it  a 
— the  perfect,  uncloaded, 


iduced  upon  the  natrilive  and  lieiitieDt  Sonla,  and  iitlro- 
■  itself  at  an  age  of  the  individual  later  than  both  of  them. 
a  part  of  the  bodily  organiem  Bpecj&lly  appropriated  to 
it,  this  variety  of  Sonl — what  is  called  the  Nona — otunds  distin- 
gaished  from  the  other  two  in  being  perfectly  separable  &oia  tJio 
body  ;*  that  is,  separable  from  the  oi^fwized  body  which  it  is 
the  essential  fonction  of  the  two  lower  Hauls  to  actualize,  and 
with  which  both  of  them  are  bound  up.  The  Nona  is  not  eepar- 
r ;  ib  belongs  essentially  to  the  divine 
ries  and  other  divine  fieings 
e  tenanted.  Theorizing  contemplatiou 
mbarrassed,  exercise  of  the  theo- 
retical Nous — is  the  single  mental  aotivity  of  these  divinities! 
contemplation  of  the  formal  regularity  of  the  Kosmoa,  with  its 
eteniui  and  fanltless  rotations,  and  with  tlietr  own  purfectioti  as 
participating  therein.  The  celeatial  body  is  the  body  whereto 
Nona,  or  the  noetic  SonI,  properly  belongs  ;t  qnite  apart  from 
the  two  other  Souls,  sentient  and  nutritive,  upon  which  it  is 
grallad  in  the  animal  body ;  and  apart  also  from  all  the  ne- 
Dessities  of  human  action,  preceded  by  balituued  motives  uid 
deliberate  choice.^ 

From  this  celestial  body,  a  certain  influence  of  Nous  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  earth,  wat«r,  and  air. 
Thus  a  third  or  noetic  Soul — or  rather  a  third  noijtio  function — 
is  added  to  the  two  existing  functions,  seasitive  and  nutrient,  of 
the  animal  Soul,  which  acquires  thereby  an  improved  aptitude 
for,  and  con-elatiou  with,  the  Formal  and  Duiveraa],  We  have 
already  staUtd  that  th«  seusltivti  Soul  possusaes  this  uptitn<Ie  to  a 
certain  extout;  >t  receives  the  impresaiou  of  sensible  Forms, 
without  being  impressed  by  the  Matter  uooompanyiog  tboro.  The 
noetic  function  atrangthens  and  sharpens  the  aptitade  ;  the  Soul 
comes  into  correlation  with  those  cogitable  or  intellective  Forms 


*  AiiMiat.  Du  Geoant.  AaimaL,  IL  S,  737,  a.  lO.  o  ■uhov^wra*  fovi. 
—Do  AniiuA,  U.  2,  413,  b.  36  ;  IL  8,  415,  a.  11. 

t  Raapoctiatc  to  ovid  iri^iui,  eeo  the  copioQt  (alatlou  in  TreliilelcnbiiT){'a 
note  od  Atiatot.  De  Animli,  IL,  7,  3,  p.  37S. 

t  Ariitut.  £lhic  Nikom.,  X.  8,  1178,  b.JU.  -nf  l^  {^vm,  ro^  ^parrta- 
iiftifftti/iivif,  ill  ii  /LaWov  TaS  wmiiy,  Ti'  Xti'irrTiii  tX^v  Btuipiat ;  uffTf 
»    'toS    0*ou   ivi/rf«ia,   fumaiuiniTt     iialpiiiovBa,    Ottiii^yucif   ir  tllf. — 

Bus  tlM>  UuUpbyiiK:  A.  6.  1071,  b.  2S-SA. 
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which  are  involved  in  the  Bensible  Forms;*  it  rises  from  tbe 
lower  generalitiea  of  the  Second  Pbilosophy,  to  the  biglier  gene- 
ralitieB  of  the  First  Philosophy. 

A^  the  sentient  or  percipient  Sonl  is  the  Form  or  Correljits  of 
all  perceivable^  and  thns  identified  with  them  in  natnre,  all  of 
them  having  esigtence  only  in  relation  to  it — so  the  cogitant  or 
intellective  Soul  is  the  Form  or  Correlate  of  all  Cogitabilia,  all  a( 
which  exist  relatively  to  it,  and  only  relatively.t  It  is  in  (act 
the  highest  of  all  Forms — the  Form  of  Forms ;  the  meatal  or 
Babjective  aspect  of  all  formal  reality. 

Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  and  pnrpose  of  tliat  noetia 
influence  which  the  celestial  substance  imparts  to  tlie  hnnuui 
Soul ;  but  it  is  realized  only  to  a  veiy  small  degree.  In  its 
characteristic  theorizing  efficacy,  the  godlike  Nous  counts  for  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  soul,  though  saperescellent  in 
quality.^  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom  it  is  tolerably 
developed,  and  even  in  those  few,  it  is  conntervailed  by  many 
other  agencies.§  The  noetic  fanction  in  men  and  animals  exists 
only  in  companionship  with  the  two  other  psychical  functions. 
It  is  subservient  to  the  limits  and  conditions  that  they  impoee, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  and  sooial  action ; 
to  all  that  is  required  for  "  acting  like  a  man,"  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  phrase.  Man's  natnre  is  complex,  and  not 
self-Bufficing  for  a  life  of  theorizing  contemplation,  aach  as 
that  wherein  the   celestial    inmates    pass    their  immortolifr^  of 


I 


We  have  thus  to  study  the  noetic  fanction,  according  to  tbe 
manifestations  of  it  that  we  find  in  man,  and  to  a  certain  szteat 
in  some  other  privileged  animals.     Bees,  for  example,  partnke  in 


*  Ariiitat.  De  Animi,  III.  S,  432,  ■.  6.     ev  toU  tlBtiri  toii  ato^iDit 
i  AriaUit.  De  Animk,  IH  8,  131,  »■  ■2S,  432,  b.  10.      o  vout  t7co^  tllAp 

X  Arutot  Ethic.  Nikom.,  X.  7,  I  ITS,  a.  I-  ei  tap  tai  -np  071CIJ1  /ujtpor 
fOTi,  Sova/itt  Kai  ti^o'tijti  iro\|i  /laKXoi/  wdiTOii-  inrepc^tei. 

I  AriaUit  De  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c  1,  4fiO,  a.  Is. 

I  AjiBtot.  Ethic  Sikom.,  X.  7-S-9,  1177,  b.  34,  1178.  •.  3S,  b.  g-«4. 
Ifr/aeTai  oi>i>  tdiovtuji'  wpnt  to  nf€pwTriita6al — olm  airtapr^t  ■  ^im 
TTpOi  TO  Beuipriv — o  Se  toioOto*  if  ttij  /Sios  Kpeiibiv  f  cot'  3v0/nrwoti 
Cumpnre  umilar  untimenU  in  ArietoL  MetH|ihys.,  A,  9S3,  a   1. 
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the  divine  gift  to  a  certain  extent ;  being  distiugniahed  in  thif  J 
respeot  from  their  aoaloga — wasps  and  hometa.* 

Id  these  and  other  animals,  and  in  man  to  a  still  greater  J 
degree,  the  theorizing  activity  cxistai  but  it  is  either  starvo^l 
or  at  least  has  to  deal  with  materials  obsourc,  pozzUug,  ooo&iok  T 
iiig ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,   the  practical  inteUect  beoc 
largely  developed,  through  the  proBsure  of  waaU  and  deeiires, 
combined    with    the    teaching   of    eiporieuoe.       In    AriHtullo'a 
view,  sensible  perception   is   a   separate  source  of  knowledge, 
accompanied   with  judgment  and  disorimination,   iudopondout 
of  the  noetic  function.     Occasionally,  lie  refore  the  iniellectual 
doporiority   of  man    to    the   properly    altcmpoi-od    couibiuatioa 
and  antagonism  of  heat  iu  the  heart  with  oold  in  the  braiiif 
each  strong  and  pnreit   o31  the  highly  endowed  animals  (hcl 
says)  have  greater  animal  heat,   which  is   the  eeaeutial   ood-' 
ditioD  of  a  better  bod1;{  Ue  reckons  the  finer  sense  of  toudi  ' 
possessed  by  man  ae  an  essential  condition  of  the  same  iutel* 

•  Ariitct.  De  OenoTBt.  Aaimal.,  IIL  760,  a,  S,  TBI,  a.  A,  iciot  ti 
Tepfxrvv  roS  '{ivovi  tai  iRiov  toS  !«»■  >hXjttw»' — -vv  fop  «\oiitft*' 
(waapa  and  homuta)  oMif  fftiai;  iavtfi  ■•o  yivm  luiy  /tiXirruiv.  It  it 
remarkable  th&t  gra/nrror,  the  epithet  hate  sppliod  hj  Arutotlo  to  boo*,  I*  tli* 
epithet  that  he  also  apiJiea  to  tnon  of  theoretioal  and  ipDcnUtdvo  aotlvltf, 
as  oootnuted  with  men  pmdant  Bad  {adioioni  in  aotion.— So«  Uetaphyi,,  L  .1 
683,  a.  3,  Bin,  Bthic  KikDm.,  TI.  7.  >14l,  b.  6.  BUowhore  bo  oalU  b««  I 
^on^to— Metaph;*.,  L  1,  DSO,  b.  12.  Boe  a  good  note  o/  Tontrick  oa 
AJiatoL  De  Animl,  III.  42S,  a.  10,  p.  IT!  of  bii  CoromDntary.  ArittuUa 
mtiy  pouibly  harn  been  one  umoog  the  pUloMphnn  that  Virgil  had  in  U* 
mind,  Guoi^u,  IT.  JtO, 

"  iri*  qulilani  ■Ucnli,  ttqa*  Ime  ninpU  nenU 
EiH  ■plbw  puUs  dlrtaa  nmli,  at  haoalua 
I  Atharioa  dlu»:  Dau  nsBqw  in  pa  oniua 

I  Tamaqiw  tfutoataa  owria,  caatmniMpratHuilBiB,"  Ac. 

f  Ariatot.  De  Oanarst.  Animal.,  U.  «,  744,  a.  11-30.  l^\ii  ii  r^v 
ti'tpaeuty  ij  iiavaia'  Ippowi/ui^aiof  fafi  iaXA  jajv  {^ijw  uiiCpai*ot, 
Wa  may  remark  that  Ariitotla  coaaiilu*  cold  ai,  Sd  soma  oaaea,  a  poaitiva 
property ;  not  amply  aa  tba  abaanoe  or  friTation  o(  heal  {Do  I'vtibaa 
Animal.,  IL  649,  a.  IS).  The  hoait  la  tba  part  wbivain  the  payohloal  flra 
(■<  it  were)  ia  kept  bumiiig — t^«  y-^^i  aiartp  i/ixtwvpm/fiiitjw  ■■>  rainuit 
■fit  iDxoif— Aristot  Da  ViU  at  Hiirte,  &  4,  469,  b.  10.  Virgil,  in  tlu 
baaatiful  line*  of  his  leooiid  OBUi(to  (48S),  lament*  that  he  i*  dl«i]qii]13wl  U» 
I   iaep  ptuliMuphioal  atmliw  by  tbo  want  of  h*at  mtod  hi*  bealt. 
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lectnal  resnlt.*  Sensible  perception  in  its  five  direrse  mani- 
festationsy  together  with  its  secondary  psychical  effects — ^phan- 
tasy and  memory,  accnmnlate  in  the  human  mind  (and  in  some 
animals)  a  greater  or  less  experience  of  particular  &ct8 ;  from 
some  of  which,  inferences  are  drawn  as  to  others  unknown, 
directing  conduct  as  well  as  enlarging  knowledge.f 

All  this  process,  a  perpetual  movement  of  sense  and  menoLOiy, 
begins  from  infancy,  and  goes  on  independently  of  Nous  or  the 
noetic  fonction  properly  so  called  ;  which  grows  up  gradually  at 
a  later  age,  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  language  and  by  instruc- 
tion conveyed  through  language.  The  supervening  Nous  presup- 
poses and  depends  upon  what  has  been  thus  treasured  up  by 
experience.  Though,  in  the  celestial  body,  Nous  exists  separately 
from  human  beings,  and  though  it  there  operates  propno  motu 
apart  from  sense — such  is  not  the  case  with  the  human  Nous ; 
which  depends  upon  the  co-operation,  and  is  subject  to  the 
restrictions,  of  the  complicated  Soul  and  Body  wherewith  it  is 
domiciled ;  restrictions  differing  in  each  individual  case.  Though 
the  noetic  process  is  distinct  from  sense,  yet  without  sense  it 
cannot  take  place  in  man.  Aristotle  expressly  says — '*Yoa 
cannot  cogitate  without  a  phantasm  or  without  a  continuous 
image."  Now,  the  phantasm  has  been  already  explained  as  a 
relic  of  movements  of  sense, — or  as  those  movements  themselves, 
looked  at  in  another  point  of  view.  J  "  When  we  cogitate"  (he 
says)  "our  mental  afifection  is  the  same  as  when  we  draw  a 
triangle  for  geometrical  study;  for  there,  though  we  do  not 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  triangle  is  determinate  in  its  mag- 
nitude, we  still  draw  it  of  a  determinate  magnitude.  So  in 
cogitation,  even  when  we  are  not  cogitating  a  determinate 
quantum,  we  nevertheless  set  before  our  eyes  a  (determinate) 
quantum,  but  we  do  not  cogitate  it  qudtenus  determinate."  § 
We  cannot  even  remember  (he  goes  on  to  say)  the  Cogitabilia 

♦  Ariatot.  De  Anima,  H.  9,  421,  a.  23. 

f  Aristot.  Metaphya.,  A.,  c.  1. 

t  Aristot.  De  Soxxmiia,  c.  1,  469,  a.  15  ;  De  Anim&,  III.  7,  431,  a.  17, 
428,  b.  12. 

§  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c.  1,  449,  b.  13.  ivel  ^€  wept  ifia^ 
taala^  eipijTai  iv  to«9  Trepi  "^t/p^^?,  'f"'  voelv  ovk  etmtf  av€v  (fMiirraafiaTot* 
avfifiatvei  <^ap  to  avro  ttolOok  tV  ti5  voeiv  oirep  xai  iv  rip  Staypa^t^* 
ixei  T6  *^ap  ovOev  irpoayjtwficvot  tw  to  iroaov  wptofiivov  €tvai  tov 
Tpit^wvoVf    opu)9    f^pd0op€v    wptofUnoy    KQTa    TO    vocop  *     Kal    o    voii!¥ 
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without  "  a  phBntAsm  or  sensible  image  ;  bo  that  onr  memory  of 
tliem  is  otkly  by  way  of  coneomitanco"  (indireot  ftnd  secondary).* 
Phantasy  is  thus  absolately  indispenaable  to  oogitatioo :  first 
to  carrying  on  the  process  at  all;  next  to  remembering  it 
after  it  is  past.  Withoat  either  the  visible  phantasm  of 
objects  seen  and  tonched,  or  the  audible  phantasm  of  words 
heard  and  remembered,  the  Hons  in  hnman  beings  would  be  k 
bnllity.t 

We  see  that  thongh  Ariatotle  recogniees  a  general  distinction 
between  phantasy  and  cogitation,  and  allndes  to  many  animale  a« 
having  the  former  withont  attaining  to  the  latter,  yet  he  also 
declares  that  in  man,  who  possesses  both,  not  only  is  cogitation 
depcindent  npon  phantasy,  but  phantasy  passes  into  cogitation  by 
gradatioDB  almost  imperceptible.  In  regard  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Nons  (i.e.,  to  animal  moTemonts  det«rtn.ined  either  by 
appetite  or  by  reason),  he  finds  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  np 
the  diHtinctioa  clearly  marked.  Sobstantially  indeed  he  lets  it 
drop.  When  he  speakR  of  pliantaay  as  being  either  calculating 
or  perceptive,  we  are  onable  to  see  in  what  respect  ealculaling 
phavtiun/  (which  he  states  not  to  belong  to  other  animals)  differs 
from  an  efibrt  of  cogitation.  J  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  some 
diffidence  respecting  any  distribution  of  parts  in  the  same  Soul , 


r  fi^  Toaov  ftn/, 


I 

^^T*       Bn  De  Beota  et  Seatili,  e.  6,  Ut.  b.  IT:  De  Animi,  in.  8,  432,  >.  9. 

^^■'ftie  ftbora  punga^  eitncted  from  the  trwtiw  De  Uemorii  et  Bern.,  appcan 

^H^  to  be  oa  clMt  B  (tstcmont  of  the  muo  doctrine  of  Nomuulunn  m  can  bs  foand 
in  Uobbea  or  Derkeley.  In  the  nxteenth  Mction  of  tho  Introduclion  to  the 
Piiiidptea  of  Buman  Enowlodge,  Bakeley  laya — "  And  here  it  tnufit  b> 
neknowlodged  that  a.  man  may  cocaider  k  flgiuB  merely  m  biangnlar,  vithoot 
Intending  to  the  portioular  qnsliljaa  of  the  anglea  or  relatioQi  of  ths  aidea. 
In  like  maanei  ve  maj  oonaiiler  Potco'  ao  far  Cuth  ■«  man,  or  ao  hr  forth  a* 
■mimoL  wlthoDt  fnmlog  Uw  foremeationcd  idea,  dthei  of  man  or  animal, 
AtaMiMcA  a*  all  titat  itptrttUni  fa  not  tontiitnd." — Betkelej  hai  not  inpmTad 
upon  the  atstoMnt  of  Arialotle. 

•  AiiitoL  Da  Manor,  et  Remia.,  c  I,  4£ll,  a.  13. 

A  About  Bonae  and  hearing,  aa  tho  fimdamcnta  of  intellect,  too  Ariatoi 

da  Benin  et  Snnrili, 


:  Ariitot.  De  AnimA,  lU.  10,  133,  a.  10,  b.  11.39. 


•  '"t'  0O""- 


•       ,1  Ti  iXXa  (wu  ^tnx".—&ito,  111.  7.  tSl.  b.  7. 
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Biupecting  tb&t  each  distrilmtian  is  not  real  bat  lo^afijaStB 
subdivide  as  mocb  ae  y od  cbooae.* 


Itappeani 


tbos  olear  tbut  Aristotle  restricts  the  If  ous  or  a 
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mental,  and  that  ho  consider  the  phantasm  to  be  aa  c 
acoompaniment  of  the  cogitative  act.  Tet  this  does  not  at  aH 
detract  ft-um  his  view  of  the  grandeur,  importance,  and  wida  natga 
of  sarvey,  belonging  to  the  noetic  function.  It  is  the  portiaa  of 
man's  uutore  that  oorrelatea  with  the  abdti-aGt  and  atd-rvntl ;  boi 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  hia  nature,  and  most  work  in  ootyanctioii 
and  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  abstract  cannot  be  raallf 
Eoparat^d  from  the  concrete,  nor  the  universal  from  one  or  other 
of  ita  particolara,  nor  the  essence  from  that  whereof  it  ia  the 
eaaeooe,  nor  tlie  attribate  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  attribnte, 
nor  the  genns  and  specieB  from  the  individuals  com[B«hended 
therein ;  nor,  to  apeak  in  parely  Aristotelian  langnage,  the  Form 
from  some  Matter,  or  the  Matter  from  some  Form.  In  all  tbeso 
cases,  there  is  a  notional  or  logical  distinction,  impressing  tbs 
mind  as  the  result  of  various  compaiisons,  noted  by  an  a{^tv 
priate  term,  and  remembered  afterwards  by  means  of  that  term 
(that  is,  by  meauB  of  an  audible  or  visible  phantasm)  ;  bat  real 
separation  there  neither  is  nor  can  be.  This  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Aristotle,  repeated  in  abnost  all  his  works ;  his 
marked  antithesis  t^iuat  Plato.  Such  logical  distinctiona  as 
those  here  noticed  [they  might  be  multiplied  without  nomber)  it 
belongs  to  Nous  or  the  noetic  function  to  cognize.  But  the  real 
objects,  in  reference  to  which  alone  the  distinctions  bare  a 
meaning,  are  concreto  and  individoal;  and  the  cognizing  Subject 
is  really  the  entire  man,  employing  indeed  the  noetic  (noction, 
but  employing  it  with  the  aid  of  other  mental  forces,  phantatama 
ami  remembrances,  Veal  and  verbal. 

The  noetic  Soul  is  caUed  by  Aristotle  '  the  place  of  Fating 
the  potentiality  of  Forms  ;  the  Correlate  of  things  apart  frvm 
Matter,'  t  It  cogitates  these  Forma  in  or  along  with  the  phaa- 
tasms  1  the  cogitable  Forms  are  contained  in  the  sensible  Forms  % 
for  there  is  nothing  really  existent  beyond  or  /SjKt  from  visible 
or  tangible   magnitudes,  v 


*  Ariitot.  Da  Animfc  III.  9.  431,  n.  38. 

+  AriitoU  De  Animt,  III.  4,  439,  ».  3T,b.  ^ 
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snd  with  tho  BO>ca!led  abatractions  considered  by  the  geoni- 
flt«r.  Hence,  without  sensible  perception,  a  nan  can  neither 
learn  nor  naderstand  any  thing ;  in  all  his  theoretical  contem- 
plationa,  he  reqnires  Bome  phantasm  to  contemplate  along  with 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  main  distinctions  between  the  noetic 
and  the  sentient  booIb.  The  senUent  deals  with  particolarB,  and 
correlates  with  external  bodies ;  the  noetic  apprehends  aniversali*, 
which  in  a  ccrtnin  sense  are  within  the  soul :  hence  a  man  can 
co^tate  whenever  or  whatever  he  chooses,  bat  he  can  see  or  touch 
only  what  is  preaent.t  Another  dietinction  is,  that  the  sentieiit 
Bool  is  embodied  in  special  organs,  each  with  determinate  capa- 
cities, and  correlating  with  external  objects,  themselves  alike 
deti'rminate,  acting  only  ander  certain  conditions  of  locality.  The 
pOBsibiliiies  of  sensation  are  thus  from  the  beginning  limited; 
moreover,  a  certain  relative  proportion  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Percipient  and  the  Perceivable ;  for  extreme  or  violent 
■oonds,  oolonrs,  &o.,  prodnce  uo  seneatiDn  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
deaden  the  sentient  organ.  {  Bnt  the  noetic  sonl  (what  is  called 
the  Nons  of  the  Soul,  to  aso  Aristotle's  langangc)^  is  nothing  at 
all  in  nctnnlity  before  its  noetic  fnnction  oommences,  though  it  is 
ererytliing  in  potentiality.  It  ia  not  embodied  in  any  corporeal 
organ  of  its  own,  nor  mingled  as  a  new  elementary  ingredient 
with  the  body  ;  it  does  not  correlate  with  any  external  objects; 
it  is  not  so  specially  attached  to  some  particalars  as  to  make  it 
antipathetic  to  others.  Accordingly  its  possibilities  of  cogitation 
are  nnlimiled ;  it  apprehends  with  equal  facility  what  is  most 
cogitable  and  what  is  teaet  cogitable.  It  is  thoronghly  indeter- 
Lninate  in  ite  nature,  and  is  in  iact  at  first  a  mere  nnlimiled 


r  ■  Ariitot,  Da  Animl.  IIT.  7,  131,  b.  1.    to  /lir  oir  tRtj  -ra  vo^riicpr 

if  To*(  ^maa/iaai  vo*!. — 133,  >.  3.  in*  li  oiti  wpar/fu  oiidir  itrrt 
Wapn  TO  tttr/iOii,  in  ioie*i,  n  QiffSifta  ttj(upuiitivou,  iv  Toit  elitas  Tttt* 
oi^ifToTt  Ta  ttOTfra  (o-rii-,  tu  rt  if  atpaipiiitt  XtfofUta,  ta'i  uaa  we 
uivOijtuv  tfni  cui  waOt)-  *ui  iia  touio  a&tt  ftt]  aiaOarofifrou  /I'jiii' 
aiffiv  if   ubOoi  ovi4   ^vyi'i  •    Slav  i»  Otu'p^,  dfafirtj  a/ia  ipatrravfii  n 

t  Ariftot.  De  Aiiiiii&,  11.  S,  417.  ti.  Hi. 

i  Arutot.  D«  AoimA,  IIL  4,  4ja,  a.  3». 

i  Aristot.  Da  Animil,  III.  1,  129,  a.  23.  o  upa  toKov/urof  i^  ^^"XV^ 
voi'v  iXi'ja)  if  vovv  if  iiairatiTai  ca<  inrokaftfiai^i  t)  ffj^j)  ov9iif  avT" 
iirifirtfiti  wp'tv  vaeiv. 
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cogitative  potentiality;*    like  a  tablet,  upon  which  no 
have  as  yet  been  written,  bnt  npon  which  all  or  any  letters 
be  writteD.t 

We  have  already  eaid  that  the  Nona  of  the  hnnum  eon! 
emanatoB  from  a  pecaliar  inflaence  of  the  celestial  body,  which  i* 
the  eepeoial  regiop  of  Form  in  the  EoamoB,  Tbrongh  it  we 
acquire  an  enlai^ed  power  of  apprehending  the  abstract  and 
nnivereal ;  we  can  ascend  above  geasible  forms  to  the  cogitnbla 
forma  contained  therein;  we  can  consider  all  forma  in  ibem- 
solves,  without  paying  attention  to  the  matter  wherein  tliey  are 
embodied.  Instead  of  considering  the  concrete  aobd  or  liquid  bo- 
fore  nB,  we  can  mentally  analyze  them,  and  thus  study  solidity  ia 
the  abfitract,  flniOity  in  the  abstract.  While  our  aenses  jad^  of 
water  as  hot  and  cold,  onr  noetic  function  enables  na  to  appre- 
ciate water  in  the  abstract ;  to  determine  its  essence,  and  to 
furnish  a  definition  of  it.^  In  all  these  objects,  as  combinattoni 
of  Form  with  Hatter,  the  cogitable  form  exists  potentially  ;  and 
is  abstracted,  or  considered  abstractedly,  by  the  cogitant  NoaB.§ 
Yet  this  last  cannot  operate  except  along  with  and  by  aid  of 
pliantasras  (as  we  have  already  seen) — of  iinpresslonfl  revived  or 
remaining  from  sense.  It  is  thos  immersed  in  the  materials  of. 
sense,  and  has  no  others.  But  it  handles  them  in  a  way  of  iti 
own,  and  nnder  new  points  of  view  ;  comparing  and  analyzing 
recognizing  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  and  the  niiiversal  in  the 
particulai' ;  dlscrinunating  mentally  and  logically  the  one  &om 
the  other ;  and  noting  the  distinction  by  appropriate  terms. 
Such  distinctions  are  the  Noumena,  generated  iu  the  process  of 
cogitation  by  Nous  itself.  The  Kons,  as  it  exists  in  any  indi- 
vidaal,  gradually  loses  its  original  character  of  naked  potentiality, 
and  becomes  an  actnal  working  force,  by  means  of  its  own 
acqaired  inaterialB.||  It  is  an  aggregate  of  Noumena,  all  of  them  in 
iiatnre  identical  with  itself;  and  while  cogitating  them,  the  ISoat 
at  the  same  time  cogitates  itself.     Considered  abstractedly,  a]»t 


^ 


•  Arislot.  De  Animl,  Til.  4,  429,  a.  21.     <I-irr(  p'/i'  airo 

t  AriBtot.  Da  Aniroa.  III.  4,  iM,  a.  1. 

t  Atutot.  De  Aaimi,  III.  4,  439,  b.  10. 

g  AriBtot  De  Anima,  III,  1,  430,  a.  2-t2. 

0  Atislot.  De  Animi,  U.  S,  417,  b.  S3 ;  UT.  4,  43e,  h.  7. 
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ftoin  matter,  they  exist  only  in  the  mind  itself ;  in  iheoreticai 
HpecalatioD,  the  CognoscenB  and  the  Cugnitom  are  identical. 
But  they  are  not  really  Beparable  from  matter,  and  have  no 
reality  apart  ^m  it.* 

The  distinction,  yet  at  tbe  same  time  correlation,  between 
Form  and  Matter,  pervades  all  natora  (Aristotle  &£rms),  and 
will  be  foiuid  in  tbe  Nona  as  elsewhere.  We  must  recog^ 
nize  an  Intellectos  Agens  or  constractive — and  iui  Intelleetns 
Patiens  or  reoeptivc.t  The  Ageus  i»  the  great  iiitellectnal  ' 
energy  pervading  the  celestial  body,  and  acting  npoo  alt  the 
animals  snaeeptiblo  of  its  operation ;  aualogons  to  light,  which 
illuminatea  the  diaphanoiui  medium,  and  elevates  what  was 
mere  potential  colonr  into  colour  actaal  and  visible. |  Tbe 
Patiens  is  the  iatellectnul  receptivity  acted  npon  in  each  in- 
dividual, and  cnpable  of  being  made  to  cogitate  every  thing  i 
HUtorior  to  the  Agens,  in  time,  ao  for  as  regards  the  iudividool 
— yet  as  a  gcoerai  fiict  (when  we  are  talking  of  man  as  a 
spories),  not  anterior  even  in  time,  but  correlative.  Of  the 
two,  tbe  IntcUectos  Agena  is  the  more  venerable ;  it  id  pnm 
iat«ltectaal  eoet^,  nnmixed,  onimpressible  from  without,  and  ' 
^eparabl^  from  all  animal  body.  It  is  this,  and  nothing  mon,  . 
when  considered  apart  from  animal  body ;  bat  it  is  then 
eternal  and  immortal,  while  the  Inteilectns  Patiens  perishes 
with  tbe  remaining  soul  and  with  the  body.  Yet  though  the 
latelleotoB  Agens  is  thos  eternal,  and  though  vi»  have  part  in 
cannot  remember  any  of  its  operations  anterior  to  oar  own 
inatarity ;  for  the  concnrrence  of  the  Intelleotus  Patiena,  which 


•  AriitoU  De  Animl,  III.  1,  439.  t 

t  Arinot.  De  Anima,  lU.  6,  130,  i 

t  Arirtot.  De  Animi,  in.  5,  430.  ». 

vtaOai,   0   ii   Tip  vatrru 


),  4S0.  H.  2-7. 
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Tpairor  fdp  riva  tai  to  ^uri  iroici  tq  Ivra/iti  Sirru  ^tuettHia  ivtp^tuf 
ypufuira.  Ariatotle  horo  flliutnitva  vtvt  rot^ucot  \)y  gjui  mnA  2fit ;  and 
wo  knew  wtut  view  he  tskei  of  ipi'w  [Da  AniuiA,  II.  T,  418,  b,  9),  ai  tha 
irtfiftia  or  ?fi*  loC  ttatpavoXiv — which  4i»iihiuiaf  he  exploliui  to  bu  a 
p^dfi  Tit  ivwapyovaa  tv  »ipi  sal  viaTi  icui  (V  Ti|'  n'i(!i'y  Tij>  Jew  aui/uni. 
Judging  by  tlu>  iUiutntion,  it  keemi  propvr  to  oau[ila  Iho  voti*  ren^Ticot 
hare  with  hU  daclkimlio&  io  Do  GoDtnL  AaiauL,  IL  739,  b.  38,  TIT,  a.  10. 
toy  fovr  fouov  0ipa6*v  t-nxanrat  cui  0(101.  (ivoi  ^Of of  i  ha  ouinot  oon. 
•uli:r  the  Pin)!  wtfiijTiitot  which  ii  of  tho  lutiiro  of  Fonn,  m  bolonging  to 
wch  iodiTiduil  nun,  Utu  tho  tout  rtiOi}UKo*. 
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leginH  and  ends  with  ns,  is  indispeneable  both  ( 
and  to  thought* 

We  see  here  the  fiiU  extent  of  Apistotle's  difference  from  Uie 
FLatonic  doctrine,  in  reapeot  to  the  immortality  of  the  SonJ.  Ho 
had  defined  the  Sonl  as  the  first  actnaiization  of  a  body  having 
potentiality  of  life  with  a  determinate  organiam.  This  of  conrw 
implied,  and  he  expressly  deolores  it,  that  Soul  and  Body  io  each 
individnal  case  were  one  and  indivieible,  so  that  the  BOOl  of 
Sokrates  perished  of  neeessity  with  the  body  of  Sokratea.'t'  But 
he  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  reserve  in  bvont  of 
Nous,  and  especially  of  the  theorizing  Nous;  whiohhe  recognised 
as  a  difibrent  sort  of  Sonl,  not  dependent  on  k  determinate  bodilj 
organism,  bat  capable  of  being  separated  from  it,  as  the  etema] 
is  from  the  perishable.}  The  present  chapter  informs  us  how  tar 
sach  reserve  is  intended  to  go.  That  the  theorizing  Xons  is  not 
limited,  like  the  sentient  soul,  to  a  determinate  bodily  organism, 
bat  ezists  apart  from  that  organism  and  eternally — is  maintained 
as  incontestable ;  it  is  the  characteristic  inteUectoal  activity  of 
the  eternal  celestial  body  and  the  divine  inmates  thereof  But 
the  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  here  pointed  ont,  as  |n«- 
vailing  in  Nons  and  in  Sonl  generally,  not  less  than  tbrongbont 
all  other  Nature.  The  theorizing  Nous,  as  it  exists  ia  Sokmtas 
Plato,  Demokritas,  Anazagoras,  Bmpedokles,  Xenokrates,  &e^  it 
individualized  in  each,  and  individnalized  differently  in  each.  It 
represents  the  result  of  the  Intellectns  Agens  or  formal  Kona; 
universal  and  permanent,  upon  the  Intellectns  Patiena  or  noStie 
reoeptivi^  pecnliar  to  each  individual ;  the  co-operation  of  (lie 
two  is  indispensable,  to  sustain  the  theorizing  Intellect  of  any  in- 


•  Ariatot.  De  Anima.  III.  G,  43D,  u.  18.  *ai  oinut  o  vo&ir  (k«,  ri 
tot)  X'''P'°^''^  '"^  afraOijt  na'i  a/iiy^9,  TJ  oiai'a  uf  cvip^na-  it', 
iifuilntpov  TO  s-oioCc  ToS  latrjjovTot,  <ai  »}  apx^  ^^  t^Kf*—* 
jfWptaBfh  S  coTi  fiavov  toW'  oTep  itni,  nai  roSra  /lovov  a^avuTo 
aiiiof  ov  fiftifiovivofitv  Si,  un  toStc  /icv  araOit,  o  Se  n^ijTiicot 
0Saf)TO9,  jKoi  dirmi  tovtou  aiiOev  roei.  la  this  obicuro  uid  difficult  ch 
(difficult  even  to  TheopbrastoB  the  friend  iind  pupil  of  ths  aathor),  w* 
given  the  best  meaning  that  the  words  fleem  to  sdniit. 

t  Ariatot.  De  Anima,  II.  1,  413,  a.  3,  b.  7. 

i  Arislot.  De  Anim^  II.  2,  413,  b.  25.  rrp'i  ii  ToS  veO  a 
G'lBptiiir^i  Bvvafieait  aiitv  toi  ^ave^ou,  aX\'  (OIK*  ^^V^V*  V>Vat  S- 
r'rai,    trai    Taiha    /laVof    eVCi^mii    ympiZtaBai,    iawtp    n    Site* 
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MOUS  la  IMMORTAL,  BDT  NOT  AS  AN  INDITIDUAI*        i 

dividual  man.  But  tbe  IntellectiiB  Patiens,  or  R«ceptivn^ 
perishes  along  with  the  indiriduaL  Accordiugly,  the  intellectnal  t 
life  of  Sokmtes  cannot  be  continued  farther.  It  cannot  be  pnv  I 
longed  after  his  sensitive  and  nntritive  life  has  ceased ;  the 
noetio  futctton,  as  it  exista  in  him,  is  subject  to  the  same  limits  of 
dnration  as  the  other  functions  of  the  Sonl.  The  intellectual 
man  is  no  more  immortal  than  the  sentient  man. 

Snchis  tho  opinion  bere  delivered  by  Aristotle.  And  it  follows 
indeed  as  a  distinct  corollary  &om  his  doctrine  respecting  animal 
and  vegetable  procreation  in  general.  Individuality  (tbe  being 
Unam  Namero  in  a  species)  and  immortality  are  in  his  view  in- 
compatible facts ;  the  one  ezolndes  the  otb^.  In  assigning  (aa 
lie  BO  often  does)  a  final  canse  or  purpose  to  the  wide-spread  faot 
of  procreation  of  species  by  animals  and  vegetables,  be  tells  us, 
that  evecy  individnal  living  organism,  having  once  attained  the 
advantage  of  existence,  yearns  and  aspires  to  prolong  this  for 
ever,  and  to  become  immortal.  Bat  this  aspiration  cannot  be 
realized ;  Ifatare  has  forbidden  it,  or  is  inadequate  to  it ;  no 
individnal  can  be  immortal.  Being  precluded  &om  separate  - 
immortality,  tbe  individnal  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  ij 
]iossible,  by  generating  a  new  individaal  like  itself,  and  bhns 
)«rpetnating  tho  species.  Sach  is  the  explanation  given  hj 
^Vristotle  of  tbe  great  feot  pervading  the  sablnoary,  irganised 
world  ;*  immortal  species  of  plants,  animals,  and  men — through 
ft  BnccBSsion  of  individnals  each  essentially  perishable.  The 
general  doctrine  applies  to  Nona  as  well  as  to  the  other  funotiona 
of  the  Sonl.  Nous  is  immortal ;  but  the  individual  Sokrates, 
considered  as  noetio  or  intellectual,  can  no  more  be  immortal 
than  the  same  individual  considered  as  sentient  or  reminiscent 

We  have  already  stated  that  Nous — Intellect- —the  noStio 
fiinction — is  that  faculty  of  the  Soul  that  correlates  with  the 
abstract  and  universal ;  with  Form  apart  from  Matter.  Its  pro- 
oosa  is  at  once  analytical,  synthetical,  and  retentive.  Xatore 
preeeata  to  na  only  conoretes  and  partictdan,  in  a  perpetual 
ooarae  of  change  and  reciprocal  action ;  in  these  the  abstrewt  and 
nnivenial  are  immersed,  and  ont  of  these  they  have  to  be  disen- 
gaged by  logical  analysis.     That  the  abstract  is  a  derivative  from 


■  Alirtot.  l>a  Uenermt.  Animal.,  U.  1,  T3I,  b.  £1,  xiq.  ; 
4,  a  ^,  a.  20,  aeq. ;  Eoononuca,  I.  3,  1343,  b.  SI. 
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the  coacrete,  and  the  univereal  from  particQlara — is  Qio  doctrine  J 
of  Aristotle,  Ascending  from  parttcnlora,  the  analysis  is  carried  | 
so  far  that  at  length  it  can  go  no  farther.  It  continues  to  dinda  I 
until  it  comes  to  indivmblet,  or  simple  notions,  the  btgheat  ah-  ' 
stractioQS,  and  the  lai^est  nniverEiils.  TLeae  are  the  elemenls 
out  of  whicli  noivorsal  propositions  are  formed,  the  first  premtflSU 
or  priucipia  of  demonstration.  Un philosophical  miuda  do  not 
reach  these  indivisiblea  at  all :  bnt  it  m  the  function  of  the  tbeorix- 
ing  Noos  to  fasten  on  them,  and  combine  them  into  trao  propo- 
sitions. In  60  far  as  regards  the  indivisibles  themselves,  &[ae- 
hood  is  out  of  the  question,  and  truth  also,  since  they  affirm 
notbing.  The  mind  either  apprebeads  them,  or  it  does  cut 
apprehend  them  ;  there  is  no  other  alternative.*  Bnt  when  oom- 
bined  into  alfirmative  propositiooa,  they  then  are  true  or  &lse,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  formal  essenoe  of  each  object  ia  """"g 
these  indivisibles,  and  is  apprehended  as  sach  by  the  intellect  j 
which,  while  confining  itself  to  such  essence,  is  nnerring,  as  each 
sense  is  in  regEird  to  its  own  appropriate  perceivables.f  Bat  wbco 
the  intellect  goes  farther,  and  proceeds  to  predicate  any  attribute 
respecting  the  essence,  then  it  becomes  liable  to  error,  a«  sense 
ia  when  drawiag  inferencea 

One  of  the  chief  functions  that  Aristotle  assigns  to  Kooa,  or 
the  noetic  fiinctioD,  is  that  the  ^rindpia  of  demonstratioD  and 
knowledge  belong  to  it ;  and  not  merely  the  pritie^xa,  bat  alaoi 
in  cases  of  action  preceded  by  deliberation  and  balance  of  iiioti?ee, 
the  altimate  application  of  prine^pia  to  action.  So  that  ha  styles 
Nons  both  beginning  and  end ;  also  the  beginning  of  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  moreover  he  declares  it  to  be  always  right  and 
unerring — equal  to  Science  and  even  more  than  Science.  J  Tbeee 
are  high  praises,  conveying  little  information,  and  not  reooocil- 
ablo  with  other  passages  wfaerein  he  speaks  of  the  erercitB  of 
the  noedo   function    (to    vueTi')  as   sometimeB  right,  someiiiiiea 


■  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  III.  S,  430,  a.  26.  ^  /tin  oStr  wv  iiuupitmt' 
I'l'l^ii  El-  TOtTTOfv  Wtp'i  S  ainc  Irn  TO  "jftvto^ '  tv  aft  ii  cni  re  ^rfSt«t 
■ai  TO  aXiffet,  avvGca/r  Ti»  ^^  voij/WTiui'  vmrep  if  Sitm-'V. — Hetsplijsua, 
e.  10,  lOSI,  b.  31.      wepl  TOUTO  ov*  coTiv  arai^fftfai,  aK\'  $  vociw  f  /^ 

t  Aristat  De  AnimS,  1X1.  B,  430,  b.  39.  'Hiia  portiun  of  the  trMliM  i* 
jwculiarly  confiised  and  difficult  to  undi-Tst^iid. 

;  A.ristot  Ethic  Kikomach.,  VI.  12,  1143,  a.  28,  b.  10.  iih  ni  iaxi 
Kul  itkoi  i-oDt.— AniilyL  Post,  IL  18,  100.  b.  6. 
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wrong.*  Bat  for  the  qaeation  of  psychology,  the  point  to  be 
determined  is,  in  what  sense  he  meant  that  jyrin-sipia  belonged  to 
NotiB.  He  certainly  did  not  mean  that  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning  were  noreitieB  originated,  snggested,  or  introdnced  into 
the  flonl  by  noEtio  inflnence.  Not  only  he  does  not  say  thia,  hot 
be  takes  pains  to  impress  the  exact  contrary.  Id  pas^iigi'^  cited  a 
few  pages  back,  he  declares  that  Nona  in  entering  the  Soal 
brings  nothing  whatever  with  it;  that  it  is  an  universal  potea- 
tiality — a  capacity  in  regard  t<.  tmtb,  bat  nothing  more  ;t  that  jt 
is  in  fact  a  capacity  not  merely  for  comparing  and  jndging  (to 
both  of  which  he  recogniMs  even  the  sentient  seal  as  competent), 
bnt  also  for  combining  many  into  one,  and  resolving  the 
apparent  one  into  severul ;  for  abstracting,  generalizing,  and 
selecting  among  the  phontuams  present,  which  of  them  shonld 
he  attended  to,  and  which  shonld  be  left  out  of  attention.  J  Snch 
is  hifl  opinion  about  the  nogtic  fnnction  ;  and  he  states  explicitly 
that  the  abstract  and  aniversal  not  only  ariso  &om  the  oancrete 
and  particolar,  bnt  are  inseparable  trom  the  same  really — 
separable  only  logically. 

Ho  describes,  at  the  end  of  the  Analytica  Po8t«riora.  and 
elsewhere,  the  steps  whereby  the  mind  ascends  gradually  firom 
sense,  memory,  and  experience,  to  general  principles.  And  he 
indicates  a  curious  contrast  between  these  and  the  noetic  funo- 
tions.  Sense,  memory,  phantasy,  reminiscence,  are  movements 
of  tlie  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul ;  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
come  and  go,  none  of  them  remaining  long.  But  the  noetic 
process  ia  the  reverse  of  this ;  it  is  an  arrest  of  all  thia  mental 
moTement,  a  detention  of  the  fugitive  thoughts,  a  subsidence 
from  perturbation — so  that  the  attention  dwells  st«adily  and  for 
some  time  on  the  same  matters. §     Analysts,  selection,  and  oon- 

■  Aristot.  De  Anim^  til.  3,  *27,  b.  9.  a\K'  ovli  to  voiiv,  (V  ^  (Vn 
TO  ip6u-f  icoi  fi^  epO&f  hiaifotic6ai  £*  tV^'^rrat  (iit  yfrtvi&i. 

t  AiiitoL  Da  Animil,  L  S,  4U3,  b.  30— vbere  he  ceiuuriM  Diimokritiu. 
oi  i^  XPI"""  '"f  "H'  *"'  ^fo/tfi  "<'<  ■'>/><  t^v  aXtfOtiai',  a\Xa  Tiiirrn 
Xf'^ei  yj/vx^y  di  vDuv.    Compkro  D«  Anintl,  111.  4,  tl9.  a.  21,  V  30. 

X  Arutot.  De  AnimH,  III.  6,  430,  b.  6.  to  oa  Sv  wmeCv,  to^td  u  voSt 
Itaatou—UL  11.434.  a.  10. 

g  Aiiitot.  Pb^sica,  YII.  8, 347,  b.  P.  7  h'  i(  ipx<i^  Xij^t  eriim}^qt 
f  t't^oiT  o3<  AjTik  ■  Tip  70^  ^p«/i^aai  tai  tn^fai  t^r  tianoiair  i-rlirrmaOa* 
cui  <p,.ovtiv  Xi'to/iti/. — AJ*o,  De  Anim^,  L  3,  406,  b,  82,  and  tbe  reuuvk- 
able  (HUMge  ia  the  Aoalvtica  Porter..  It.  IB.  100,  ■.  3,  b.  S. 
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oentration  of  attention,  are  the  real  character! adcs  of  the  Aristoa 
telian  Noaa.     It  is  not  (as  some  philosophers  have  thoo^t)  M 
Hoorce  of  new  general  trntha,  let  into  the  sool  by  a  seporatgl 
dfior,  and  independent  of  experience  as  well  as   transoending 
Bsperienee. 

Passing  now  to  the  Emotions,  we  find  that  tbeae  are  not 
Bystematically  classified  and  analyzed  by  Aristotle,  aa  belonging 
to  a  scheme  of  Psychology;  though  be  treats  tliem  incidentally, 
with  great  ability  and  acnteness,  both  in  his  Ethics,  where  be 
regards  tbem  aa  auxiliaries  or  impediments  to  a  rational  plan 
of  life,  and  in  bis  Rhetoric,  where  be  touches  npon  their  operadoa 
as  it  beara  on  oratorical  efiect.  Ho  introduces  however  in  his 
Psychology  some  answer  to  the  qaestion.  What  is  it  that  prodnees 
local  moTOinent  in  the  animal  body  ?  He  replies  that  morexaeDt 
is  produced  both  by  Nous  and  by  Appetite. 

Speaking  strictly,  we  ought  to  call  Appetite  alone  the  direct 
producing  cause,  acted  upon  by  the  Appetitum,  which  ia  here  the 
Primum  Movens  Immobile.  Bnt  this  Appetitom  cannot  act 
withont  coming  into  the  intcUectnal  sphere,  as  something  seen, 
imagined,  cogitated.*  In  this  case  the  Nous  or  Intellect  is 
stimulated  tbrough  appetite,  and  operates  in  Buhordinatlon  there- 
to. Such  is  the  Intellect,  considered  as  practical,  the  princ^Ie 
or  determining  caase  of  which,  is  the  Appetitom  or  object  of 
desire ;  the  Intellect  manifesting  itself  only  for  the  sake  of  some 
end,  to  be  attained  or  avoided.  Herein  it  is  distingaisbed  alto- 
gether from  the  theoretical  Nous  or  Intellect,  which  does  not 
concern  itself  with  any  Expotenda  or  Pagienda,  and  doea  not 
meddle  with  conduct.  The  Appetitum  is  good,  real  or  appareutv 
in  BO  far  a&  it  can  be  achieved  by  our  actions.  Often  we  have 
contradictory  appetites ;  and  in  sooh  cases,  the  Intellect  » 
active,  generally  as  a  force  resiating  the  present  and  caring  tor 
the  fntnre.  But  Appetite  or  Desire,  being  an  energy  inolading 
both  Boul  and  body,  is  the  real  and  appropriate  caose  tliat 
detennines  ns  to  local  movement,  often  even  against  strong 
opposition  from  the  Intenect.+ 

Aristotle  thus  concludes  hia  scheme  of  Psychology,  compte- 

•  Aristot.  Uti  Anima,  III.  10,  433,  t).  13-17.      r^wror  M  roKrvr  t« 
D/MCTOf,  toStd  'fap  cii-ir  DiF  mrovftetov  Tif  vaifBiirai  ^  ipaimiii9^vmt. 
t  Ariatot.   Do  Anims,   HI.   10,  433,  a.   2£,  b.   19      eV  voU  lutMi* 
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rell  as  all  animals ;  a  scheme  diffenn; 
this  respect,  as  well  ae  in  others,  from  those  that  had  preceded  1 
liim,  and  foauded  upon  the  peculiar  prmciples  of  bis  own  FinI  ' 
Philosophy,  Sonl  is  to  organized  body  as  Form  to  Matter,  aa 
A.ctaalizer  to  the  Potential ;  not  similar  or  homogeneoos,  bat 
correlatiTe  ;  the  two  are  only  separable  as  distinct  logical  points 
of  view  in  regard  to  one  and  the  same  integer  or  individoal. 
Aristotle  recognizes  many  different  varieties  of  Soul,  or  rather 
many  distinct  fanctlous  of  the  same  Sool,  from  the  lowest  or 
most  universal,  to  the  highest,  or  most  pecnliar  and  privileged  ; 
bnt  the  higher  functions  presuppose  or  depend  upon  the  lower, 
as  conditions ;  while  the  same  principle  of  Helativitj  pervades 
them  all.  He  brings  this  principle  prominently  forward,  when 
he  is  somniing  up  *  in  the  third  or  last  book  of  the  treatise  Da 
Animi.  *  The  Soul  (he  says)  is  in  a  certain  way  all  existent 
things ;  for  all  of  them  are  either  Feroeivables  or  Cogitables ; 
and  the  Cogitant  Sonl  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  cogitated, 
while  the  Percipient  Soul  is  in  a  certain  way  the  matters  per^ 
ccived.'  The  Percipient  and  its  Feroepta — the  Cogitant  and  its 
Cogitata — each  implies  and  correlates  with  the  other ;  the  Per- 
cipient is  the  highest  Form  of  all  Percepta  ;  the  Cogitant  is  the 
Form  of  Forms,  or  the  highest  of  all  Forms,  cogitable  or  peroeiv- 
able.t  The  Peroipieut  or  Cogitant  Subject  is  thus  oonceived  only 
in  relation  to  the  Objects  perceived  or  cogitated,  while  these 
Objeuts  again  are  presented  as  essentially  correlative  to  the  Sab- 
ject.  The  realities  of  nature  are  particulars,  exhibiting  Forms 
and  Matter  in  one  ;  though,  for  purposes  of  scientific  stndy— of 
assimilation  and  distinctioa — it  is  necessary  to  consider  each  of 
the  two  abstractedly  from  the  other. 


•  Anitot.  De  Anim^,  III.  S,  431,  b  20  leq.  Jivv  H  mpl  ^x7'  ^ 
\M\6tirra  virftt^Xaiiiaavrtt,  tarafuv  vaKii/  eVi  •/  V'i'x?  ''"  ^*^<<  "^t 
JoTi  vatrta.      ^  7"/*  aiaSijri  tA  omo  fl  i-o^tb,  sVii  ii  t)  rwiarii/iii  /liu  ■ri 

t  Ariatot.  De  Animi,  IIL  B,  133,  %.  %.      o  vovs  %l&ot  uiSn-,  m  u 


A. — Dejinition  and  Divisuma  of  Mind. — p.  9. 

Ik  definiog  the  department  of  Feeling,  it  will  be  observed  tliat 
the  oegatiTO  method  has  been  resorted  to  ;  it  being  implied  that 
the  positive  definition  ia  attended  with  difficulties.  Were  all 
feelings  either  pleasures  or  pains,  the  definition  woiJd  be  ^msj 
enongh.  Bnt  there  are  feelings  indifferent  as  respc«rt»  pleAsOIV 
and  pain, — for  esample,  snrprise,  which  m&j  be  pleasorable  or 
painful,  bat  which  oft«n  ia  neither,  and  is  jet  clearlj  a  feeting^ 
When  we  have  occasion  to  draw  a  decided  coDtrasC  betiTMii 
feeling  and  intelligence,  we  may  qnot«  pleasure  or  pain  aa  sn- 
inistakeable  modes  or  examples  of  feeling,  bat  we  mast  not  be 
anderatood  as  affirming  that  there  are  uo  nentral  or  iadifferetit 
states. 

In  the  first  edition,  I  naed  the  word  '  Emotion '  as  a  sjuonjiii 
of  Feeling,  on  the  groond  that  onr  so-called  emotions — Wonder, 
Fear,  Anger,  Love — are  generically  identical  with  oar  SensattauB  \ 
iind  that  the  fuct  implied  by  the  word  '  emotion,*  namdy,  a 
certain  stir  of  the  bodilj  members,  attaches  to  everything  that 
uonld  be  called  a  feeling,  whether  sensation  or  emotion.  I  was 
a:ixioDs  to  do  away  with  the  supposed  distinction  between  states 
of  feeling  acoompanied  with  bodily  manifestations,  and  states  not 
accompanied  with  such  manifestations,  which  distinction  I  believe 
to  be  erroneons.  Xevertheleea,  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  iba 
criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  upon  this  point,  and  to  conSne  myself 
to  the  word  '  Feehng,'  as  the  generic  name,  of  whicb  SeasatlMi 
and  £motion  are  the  two  species.  I  have,  accordingly,  ceased  to 
employ  the  word  '  emotion,'  as  tbe  comprehensive  name  for  tfae 
first  department  of  the  mind.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
adjective  *  emotional,'  nscd  in  contrast  to  the  '  intelleotiud,'  or 
the  '  volitional,'  I  have  not  observed  the  same  restriction.  No 
adjective  conld  be  formed  from  the  word  '  feeling,'  and  jot  tt  ia 
often  convenient  to  possess  one.  Thos,  the  senses  are  divisible 
into  two  classes,  emotional  and  intellectaal,  the  first  being  thoae 
where  '  feeling  '  is  the  chief  characteristic,  and  the  eeoond,  tbostt 
that  minister  to  thought,  or  intellect. 

I  have  also  departed  from  the  use  of  the  word  '  Consdova- 
ness,'  employed  in  the  first  edition,  as  another  syDonym  for 
Feeling.     I  employed  that  wurd  fur  nearly  the  same  leaaoa  M 
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*  emotion '  was  used  ;  namely,  beoanse  whenever  we  are  cosBcions, 
I  believe  thai  there  is  a  physical  aocompimirDent,  essentially  of 
the  same  oatore,  as  the  accompaniments  of  any  Bsiieat  emotion, 
although  perb&ps  in  a  lower  degree;  and,  farther,  because  con- 
scionsness  doea  not  necessarily  attend  intellect nuJ  operations. 
But  I  now  prefer  to  give  to  the  word  a  greater  extension  than 
mind  proper,  and  make  use  of  it  to  inclade  oar  object  states  as 
well  OS  our  snbject  stales.  The  object  and  subject  are  both  parts 
of  our  being,  Bi  I  conceive,  and  hence  we  have  a  subject-comeitiw- 
U'.'ju,  which  is,  in  a  special  sense,  mind  (the  scope  of  mental 
scienoe),  and  an  ohjeol-eon*eioiiene$s,  in  which  all  other  sentient 
beings  participate,  and  which  gives  uB  the  extended  and  material 
Doiverse.  Such  a  mode  of  employing  the  term  I  consider  as 
highly  serviceable  in  dealing  with  the  great  problem  of  Uota- 
pbyeica. 

The  threefold  division  of  Mind— into  Feeling,  Intellect,  and 
Wilt — seems  to  have  been  first  explicitly  made  in  Germany,  in  the 
last  century,  by  certain  almost  forgotten  psycholugtste  who 
flourished  in  the  interval  between  Wolf  and  Kant  In  so  far  as 
Kant  troubled  himself  at  all  about  psychology,  or  rdinired 
psychological  data,  in  executing  his  task  of  criticising  the 
foundations  of  haman  knowledge,  it  was  to  the  works  of  these, 
his  immediate  foremunere,  that  he  had  recourse.  Thns,  he 
followed  their  principle  of  the  threefold  division  in  laying  out 
the  partA  of  his  whole  critical  undertaking ;  the  Oriiique  of  Puts 
Kenton  corresponding  to  Intellect  or  the  power  of  Cognition,  the 
OrUiqm  ofPToctiaal  Btuuon  to  Will  or  Action,  and  the  Critique  of 
the  Faculty  of  Judgmenl  to  Feeling  of  pain  and  pleasnre.  But  it 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  work  out  the  principle  in  a  psycho- 
logical exposition  of  mind. 

As  little  did  it  come  within  Kant's  scheme  to  gire  a  soieutifio 
defmitum  of  mind.  Still,  if  be  was  no  psychologist,  he  was  not, 
therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  common  metaphysical  assump- 
tion of  the  mind  as  a  distinct  substance,  in  its  nature  absolutely 
simple  and  immaterial.  According  to  his  criticism,  this  is  a 
'paralogism  of  the  pure  reason  ' :  the  real  natnre  of  mind — mind 
as  lummeiKm — is  altogeUier  onknowable  by  ns,  and  so  too  of 
matter :  the  two  nountena,  if  distdnot,  may  be  capable  of  entering 
into  transcendental  union  so  as  to  form  Uie  basis  of  our  nnilcd 
eitcmal  and  internal  experience,  or  there  may  be  but  one  real 
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or  uonraeaal  foasdatioa  nnderlying  both  intflmal 
phenomena — for  anything  we  know  ;  al!  that  lies  open  to  ns  is 
the  fphenomBnal  opposition  as  eiperieneed.  This  oppoBitioo  Kait 
was  generally  oont«Dt  to  speak  of  nnder  the  phrases  '  internal  * 
and  '  external.'  One  clasa  of  phenomena  we  have  by  '  the  internal 
sense,'  whose  'form'  is  Time;  aaother  class  bj  the  external 
senses,  whose  form  is  Sp&ce  (and  Time,  indirectly).  This  woolil 
make  External  phenomena  all  come  nnder  the  Extended ;  but 
Kaot  did  not  care  to  grasp  the  rest  as  the  Uuextended. 

Since  the  time  of  Kant,  amongst  GermaD  philosophen 
Herbart  is  most  worthy  of  note  aa  regards  the  question  of  tfaa 
definition  and  division  of  Mind.  Re  earring,  after  Kant'N 
criticism,  to  a  more  posibve  doctrine,  he  gave  a  purely  met^ 
physical  definition  of  the  mind  or  soul,  a^  a  simple  nneztended 
entity.  This  ia  not  very  far  removed  from  the  BOol-monad  of 
Leibniz,  with  whom  Herbart  farther  agreed  to  some  extent  in  hia 
explanation  of  the  diS-culty  regarding  the  connexion  witli  Uie 
body  which  mnst  attend  every  metaphysical  definition  of  mind. 
Leibniz  bridged  the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter  by  supposing 
the  body  itself^  like  all  matter,  to  be  made  np  of  myriads  of 
monads,  each  with  a  sabjective  Ufe  of  its  own,  only  of  lower 
intensity  than  belonged  to  the  central  sool-monad.  Herbart,  far 
his  part,  explaining  all  anion  of  attrihntea  in  things  by  supposing 
things  made  np  of  a  number  of  realia  each  endowed  with  one 
special  qaality  of  its  own,  placed  the  aonl-entity  at  one  point  of 
the  brain,  and  assnmed  its  relation  to  be  with  the  metaphyucal 
'  reals'  composing  the  brain-matter.  The  single  qaahty  that,  in 
conformity  with  his  general  doctrine,  he  ascribed  to  the  sottl- 
monad  was  Vorilellen,  or  the  iacnlty  of  mental  preientation,  Thia 
may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  Intellect  or  Cognition,  and  back 
to  it  he  traced  Feeling  and  Volition  :  Feeling  being  a  snbjectire 
experience  arising  differently  as  the  presentations  aid  or  repress 
each  other  in  coming  into  full  conscionsuesa ;  Volition,  aa 
impulse  joined  to  the  presentation  of  a  thing  as  attainable.  It 
was  in  this  peculiar  sense  that  Herbart  accepted  the  threefold 
division  ;  he  distinctly  separated  three  elements,  but  songht  to 
deny  the  primitive  cbaraoter  of  two  of  them.  The  failure  of  tlie 
attempt  has  often  been  remarked ;  for  instance,  he  oonld  not 
resolve  Volition  without  dragging  in  sneh  words  as  'impulse' 
and  '  attainable.' 
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His  metaphysical  point  of  view  did  uot  prevent  Herbart  fi'oin 
cultdTating  empirical  paycbology,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  origi* 
nating  the  great  psychological  movement  that  marks  the  latest 
period  of  German  philoaophy.  Within  his  school  the  threefold 
division  of  miad  has  not  been  farther  impeached  ;  and  outside,  it 
has  been  frankly  accepted.  But  German  writers  have  uot  heen 
in  the  babit  of  making  it  so  distinctly  govern  the  course  of  the 
exposition  as  has  heen  done  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  adopts  the  threefold  partition,  which  he 
words  aa  follows : — I.  Sehsitive  Affections,  comprising  (1) 
Bodily  Sensations,  and  (2)  Mental  Emotions.  IL  Intgllbci'CAL 
Operationbi  enumerated  a&  (1)  Dtscerotng,  (2)  Conceiving, 
(3)  Believing,  (4)  Beasoning.  HI.  WiLLlsa  ;  subdivided  into 
Willing  operatjons  of  the  Body,  and  Willing  operations  of  the 
Mind. 

B. — Phytieal  aenompanimmitt  o/  Pleamre  cmd  Pain. — p.  295. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  Essay  on  Tears  and  Laughtefi 
haa  suggested  that  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  Diaphragm,  d 
in  Laughter,  are  of  a  natnre  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  brain.  J 
The  effort  made  la,  not  to  take  in  more  air,  but  to  take  in  less. 
By  a  series  of  convnlsive  ranscnlar  contractions,  the  cont^nod 
air  is  as  far  aa  possible  expelled  ;  a  short  inspiration  follows,  and 
then  another  aeries  of  convalsire  movements  ;  and  so  on,  till  the 
laughter  ends ;  wo  beiug  then,  as  we  often  significantly  say,  '  out 
of  breath.'  The  result  of  this  mnst  be  a  temporary  falling  offia 
the  absorption  of  oiygen ;  a  oorresponding  diminution  of  vital 
activity;  and,  by  implication,  a  decrease  of  that  high  cerebral 
ercitement  of  which  laughter  is  a  consequence.  In  crying,  too, 
which,  as  shown,  is  accompanied  by  excess  of  cerebral  circulation, 
the  action  of  the  Innga  ia  in  essence  the  same.  The  long  and 
forcible  expirations,  and  the  short  inspirations  which  characterise 
it,  must  similarly  cause  deficient  oxygenation  and  its  results. — - 
(Essays,  first  series,  p.  400.) 

In  a  later  work,  Mr.  Spencer  has  pnt  forth  an  interesting  I 
speculation  on  the  Physiology  of  laughter,  founded  on  an  analysis  4 
of  the  physical  acoompaoiments  of   feeling,    in    many  respects 
identical  with  the  view  that  scggested  itself  to  me,  as  best  in 
accoiHiatice  with  the  facte. 
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He  Bftjs :  '  Stroug  feeling,  mental  or  physicat,  bemg, 
the  general  canse  of  langhter,  we  have  to  not*j  that  the  muaoBlai 
actions  constituting  it  are  distinguiahed  from  most  others  by  tbi>i 
that  they  are  purposelees.     In  general,  bodily  mationa  that  ■ 
prompted  by  feelings  axe  directed  to  special  ends,  as  when  we 
tiy  to  escape  a  danger,  or  Btmgglo  to  secure  a  gratification.     Bat 
the  movements  of  chest  and  limbs  which  we  juake  when  langlitng, 
have  no  object.     And  now  remark  that  these  qnasi-coiiTnlaiw 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  having  no  object,  but  beia|;  results 
of  an   uncontrolled   discharge   of  energy,    we   may  see  whence 
arises   their  special   characters — how   it    happens    that  certain 
classes   of  muscles   are   aSected  first,   and   then    cert4un    other 
classes.      For  an  overflow  of  nerve   force,   andirected    by 
motive,  will  manifestly  take  first  the  most  habitual  routes  ;  and  J 
if  these  do  not  suffice,  will  nest  overflow  into  the  less  babitnal  I 
ones.      Well,  it   ia  through  the   organs  of  speech  that  feeling  I 
passes  into  movement  with  the  greatest  frequency.     The  jaws,! 
tongue,  and  lips  are  nsed  only  to  express  strong  irritatioa  or  I 
gratification;  hut  that  very  moderate   flow   of  mental    ener^fl 
which  accompanies  ordinary  conversation,  finds  its  chief  Tentl 
through  this  cbanuel.     Hence  it  happens  that  certain  moacWl 
round  the  mouth,  small,  and  easy  to  move,  are  the  first  to  ooo-  V 
tract  under  pleaanrable  emotion.     The  class  of  mnscles,  which,  I 
next  after  those  of  articulation,  are  most  constantly  in  aotian  (or  I 
extra  action  we  should  say)  by  feelings  of  all  kinda,  are  those  ofl 
respiration.     Under  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  we  broatWj 
more  rapidly,  possibly  as  a  consequence  of  the  inoreased  demand, 
for  oxygenated  blood.     The  sensations  that  accompany  exertioa  V 
also  bring  on  hard  breathing  j  which  here  more  evidently  i 
sponds  to  the  physiological  needs.     And  emotions,  boo,  agreeable 
and  disagreeable,  both,  at  first,  excite  respiration ;  though  tlie 
last  subsequently  depress   it.      That  is   to  say,  of  the  bodily 
muscles,  the  respiratory  are  more  constantly  implicated  than  any 
other  in  those  various  acta  which  our  feelings  impel  na  to  ;  and 
hence,  when  there  occurs  an  undirected  discharge  of  nervous 
energy  into  the  muscular  system,  it  happens  that,  if  the  qouitity 
bo  considerable,  it  convulses  not  only  certain  of  the  articolatery 
and  vocal  muscles,  but  also  those  which  expel  fur  from  the  longs. 
Should  the  feeling  to  be  expended  be  still  greater  in.  a 
too  great  to  find  vent  in  these  classes  of  muscles—  mother  cUas  | 
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ooines  into  play.  The  upper  limbs  are  set  is  motioD.  Children 
freqneatly  clap  their  handa  in  glee  :  by  some  adalts  the  hands 
are  mbbed  together  ;  and  otters,  nnder  stjtl  greater  intensity  af 
delight,  slap  their  Icneefl  and  sway  their  bodies  backwards  and 
forwards.  Last  of  all,  when  the  other  channels  for  the  escape  of 
the  snrplas  nerve-force  have  been  filled  to  overflowing,  a  yet 
fnrtber  and  less  need  group  of  moRcles  is  spaemodically  affected : 
the  bead  is  thrown  back,  and  the  spine  bent  inwards — there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  what  medical  men  call  oplilliolonos.  Thns,  then,  . 
the  mascles  first  affected  are  those  which  feeling  moat  habitoally  /*' 
stimnUtes ;  and  as  the  feeling  to  bo  expended  increases  in 
qnantity,  it  excites  an  increasing  number  of  mascles,  in  a  sncces- 
sion  determined  by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  they 
respond  to  the  regulated  dictates  of  feeling.' — (Essays,  Second 
Series,  p.  111.) 

Tbitt  the  impalso  that  causes  a  feeling  tends  also  to  prodaco 
bodily  movements,  is  to  my  mind  incontestable.  And  I  think 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  remark  as  to  the  natural  priority  of  the  moTe- 
meuts  in  mosclea  small  in  oalibre  and  often  exercised  (or,  as  he 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  that  the  tnflaence  operates  first  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance),  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  seleotion  of  ths 
features  as  organs  of  expression  by  pre-eminenoe.  The  tendency 
of  the  breathing  functions  to  be  soon  affected,  also  falls  under  the 
tame  principle. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  by  omitting  to 
stnd}  the  difference  of  manifestationH  under  pleaanre  and  nuder 
pain,  has  not  only  left  his  theory  incomplete,  but  has  made  stnte- 
ments  that  are  too  sweeping.  He  adinita  that  disagreeable  emo- 
tions in  the  end  depreas  the  respiration.  He  speaks  of  a  few 
'  apparently  exceptional  cases,  in  which  emotions  exceeding  a 
certain  intensity  prodace  prostration,'  but  maintains,  neverthe- 
less, that,  as  a  general  law,  alike  in  man  and  in  animals,  '  there 
is  a  direct  connexion  between  feeling  and  motion ;  the  last  grow- 
ing more  vehement  as  the  first  grows  more  intense.'  My  view  is, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  law  of  increase  of  movementa  by  increase 
of  feeling,  Hhould  be  applied  only  to  pleasurable  feelings.  I  hold 
that  when  a  atimnlation  is  of  ft  kind  to  oanse  pain,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  it  abates  instead  of  originating  movements.  A  blovr 
sttlEciently  sorere  will  bring  the  activity  to  a  stand-still  at  any 
ntoment ;  a  smaller  blow  will  show  itself  in  a  partial  stoppage  of 
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energy.  I  am  not  unaware  of  ihe  exceptions  to  tibia  rule ;  tliej 
have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  text.  Bat  these  exoeptions  are  very 
&r  from  subverting  the  rule  to  the  extent  of  classing  the  painfol 
and  the  pleasurable  stimuli  under  one  head.  I  B^gree  with  Mr. 
Spencer  that  force  is  never  lost  in  the  animal  system,  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  every  sensation,  we  should  enquire — '  where  is  all  the 
nervous  energy  gone  P '  but  I  am  quite  able  to  render  a  full 
account  of  the  effects  of  a  hurt ;  they  are  the  destruction  of  the 
pre-existing  energy  of  the  system,  the  rupturing  of  the  tissues, 
and  the  perverting  of  the  natural  functions.  They  are  negative, 
or  hostile  influences ;  they  put  an  arrest  upon  our  movements, 
instead  of  increasing  them.  This  arrest  I  look  upon  as  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  effect  of  the  agencies  of  pain ;  while  the  appear- 
ances of  heightened  energy  that  would  seem  to  confound  pain 
and  pleasure,  are  but  the  occasional  and  temporary  operation  of 
another  law  of  the  animal  organization. 

Kant,  m  a  passage  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Metaphysics, 
ii.  472),  appears  to  have  regarded  pleasure  as  connected  with 
Conservation.  The  following  sentences,  separated  from  a  number 
of  very  confusing  statements  in  the  immediate  context^  are  to  this 
effect :  '  Pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  the  furtherance  (Beforderung }^ 
pain  of  the  hindrance  of  life.  Under  pleasure  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain  we  feel  life  no  leas  than  in 
pleasure — nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly.  In  a  state  of  pain, 
life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasure,  it  seems  brief;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  the  feeling  of  the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  li£a, 
which  constitutes  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  mere 
hindrance  of  life  which  constitutes  pain;  the  hindrance  must  not 
only  exist,  it  must  be  felt  to  exist.' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  propounded  a  theory  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  subtantially  identical  with  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle 
(Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book  X.).  It  is  sunmied  up  in  these 
words  :  '  Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded 
exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.  Pain  is 
a  reflex  of  the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power.' 
It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  enter  fully  into  the  theory  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  the  present  discussion  has  been  exclusively 
turned  upon  the  physical  concomitants,  which  in  all  the  theories 
quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  mixed  up  with  purely  mental 
considerations.     I  will  only  remark  that  the  theory  of  Aristotle, 
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&s  rendered  by  Hamilton,  making  pleasure  the  concomitant  of 
the  *  animpeded  energy  of  a  natnral  power,  fisumlfy,  or  acquired 
habit,'  by  excluding  passive  pleasures  (a  warm  bath,  for  instance), 
is  obviously  one-sided.  The  case  is  not  bettered  by  giving  to 
energy  a  meaning  so  wide  as  to  include  our  passive  sensibilities ; 
the  definition  is  thereby  rendered  so  vague  as  to  be  quite  worth- 
less. The  adoption  of  such  a  theory  is  interesting  only  as  throw* 
ing  light  on  the  individuality  of  the  holder. 

C. — The  Oerms  a/iid  the  Development  of  Volition, — pp.  305,  413. 

In  a  note  (p.  415)  I  have  given  observations  made  upon  two 
new-bom  lambs,  as  illustrating  the  origin  and  progress  of  'volun- 
tary power.  I  have  since  had  opportunities  of  making  observa- 
tions on  the  first  movements  of  the  calf,  which  bore  out  the  main 
points  stated  in  the  other  case.  It  was  a  matter  of  ocular  demon- 
stration, that  the  new-bom  calf  at  first  did  not  know  which  way 
to  move  to  approach  the  cow,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  udder  or 
of  its  whereabouts. 

I  have  interrogated  shepherds  as  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  lambs,  and  especially  as  to  their  ability  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  mother's  teats.  I  have  been  told  in  reply, 
that  when  the  ewe  and  the  lamb  are  both  vigorous,  they  come  to- 
gether very  soon  of  their  own  aocord ;  but  if  one,  or  other,  or 
both,  are  weakly,  assistance  must  be  given,  otherwise  the  lamb  is 
in  danger  of  perishing  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  the  teat.  This 
was  the  most  pertinent  statement  that  I  could  elicit,  and  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  general  doctrine  advanced  in  the  text, 
namely,  initial  spontaneify  working  under  trial  and  error,  the 
successful  strokes  being  clenched  and  sustained  under  the  law  of 
Conservation.  Great  physical  vigour  in  the  lamb  is  necessarily 
accompanied  with  an  abundant  spontaneify,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  &vourable  start  or  commenoement  in  the  process  of 
volitional  acquisition.    , 

I  have  stated,  under  the  title  of  the  principle  of  Self-conser- 
vation, what  I  deem  the  primitive  link  that  connects  action  with 
feeling.  This  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  with  reference 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  in  the  following  terms : — *  Thus,  there 
is  not  a  little  reason  to  think,  that  all  forms  of  sensibility  to 
external  stimuli,  are,  in  their  nascent  shapes,  nothing  but  the 
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modifioatioiis  which  tiiose  stimnli  produce  in  that  duplex  process 
of  assimilation  and  oxidation  which  constitntes  the  primordial 
life.  No  part  of  the  tissue  of  a  zoophyte  can  be  touched,  without 
the  fluids  di£fused  throughout  the  adjacent  parts  being  put  in 
motion,  and  so  made  to  supply  oxygen  and  food  with  greater 
rapidity.  Nutritive  matter  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  assimilates,  must 
cause  a  still  greater  excitement  of  the  vital  actions ;  and  so  must 
cause  the  touch  of  organic  substance  to  be  more  promptly  re- 
sponded to  than  that  of  inorganic  substances.  A  diffusion  of 
nutritive  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odour  will  tend,  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  produce  analogous  effects.' — (Psychology,  p.  403.) 

Mr.  Spencer  has  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  made  the  full  use  of 
this  hypothesis  in  his  subsequent  explanations  of  the  grovrth  of 
volition.  Such  an  assumption  is  requisite  in  order  to  explain 
why  certain  movements,  out  of  a  great  number  happening,  are 
retained  by  preference,  so  as  to  enter  into  a  cohering  union 
with  definite  states  of  feeling. 

D. — Seat  of  revived  ttnpremons.— p.  846. 

Tbe  following  additional  illustration,  regarding  the  physical 
seat  of  revived  impressions,  is  given  by  Wundt.  *If  we  look 
long  at  green  light,  a  white  surface,  when  we  turn  to  it,  appears 
red ;  if  we  look  long  at  red  light,  the  white  surfieuse  appean 
green.  Thus,  every  picture  of  an  external  object  leaves  behind 
it  an  after-picture,  which  has  the  same  outline  as  the  original 
picture,  but  is  seen  of  the  complementary  colour  of  the  original. 
Now,  a  picture  of  the  £mcy  leaves,  though  generally  much  less 
intensely,  an  after-picture  too.  If,  with  the  eye  closed,  a  picture 
of  very  lively  colour  is  for  a  long  time  steadily  held  fixed  before 
the  fancy,  and  the  eye  be  then  suddenly  opened  and  turned  upon 
a  white  surface,  the  picture  of  the  fancy  is  seen  upon  the  white 
ground  for  a  short  time  of  a  colour  the  complement  of  the 
original.  This  can  take  place,  only  because  the  eye  has  been 
wearied  by  the  sameness  of  the  colour  of  the  picture  of  the  &ncy, 
and  needs  to  seek  relief  in  its  complement,  just  as  it  would  do 
with  a  real  coloured  object  before  it.  The  experiment  proves 
that  the  nervous  process  in  both  cases  is  identical.'  Elant,  also, 
in  one  of  his  minor  works,  wishing  to  oppose  the  opinion  thai 
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the  aonl  or  thinking  principle  resides  only  in  tho  brain  and  in 
one  p&rt  of  it,  meets  the  argnment  addnced  &om  the  feeling  ire 
have  in  the  head  in  hnrd  thinking,  as  follows: — '  WImt  causes 
the  thinking  sonl  to  be  felt  chiefly  in  the  brain,  ta  perhaps  this. 
All  thought  requires  the  mediation  of  ligna,  which  may  snpport 
the  ideas  to  be  aroused  and  give  the  necessary  degree  of  clear- 
ness. Soch  companion  signs  for  our  ideas  are  for  the  most  part 
obtained  throngh  hearing  and  sight,  both  which  senses  are  set  in 
action  by  the  impresaions  in  the  brain,  since  their  organs  lis 
nearest  to  it.  I^  now,  the  ronsing  of  these  signs,  called  by 
Dcscart«s  idem  malerialet,  bo  properly  a  stimnlation  of  the  nerves 
to  an  activity  resembling  that  which  formerly  brungljt  about  the 
sensation,  the  tissue  of  the  brain  in  the  act  of  thinking  will  fall 
to  be  afieoted  in  harmony  with  former  impressions,  and  thereby 
become  exhausted.'  Here  we  have  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
theory  contended  for  in  the  t«xt. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  maiDlains  substantially  the  same  view  in 
tiie  fullowiag  pa£tiages  : — '  I  shall  terminate  the  oonsideratiou  of 
Imagination  proper  by  a  speculation  ooaoeming  the  organ  which 
it  employs  io  the  representation  of  sensible  objects.'  '  But  qsp  , 
perieace  equally  proves  that  the  interoronial  portion  of  tiMf  1 
external  organ  of  sense  cannot  be  destroyed,  withont  a  cert 
partial  abolition  of  the  Imagination  proper.  For  example,  there 
are  many  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers  of  persons  loainff 
their  sight,  who  have  also  lost  the  fiuinlty  of  representing  tlis 
ima^s  of  visible  objects.  They  no  longer  call  up  sucb  objects 
by  reminiscence,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them.  Now,  in  these 
cases  it  is  foand  that  not  merely  the  external  instrament  of  sight 
—the  eye — bos  been  disorganized,  but  that  the  disorganization 
has  extended  to  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  constitnte  the 
iutemal  instmment  of  this  sense,  that  is,  the  optic  norvee  and 
thftlami.  If  the  latter,  the  real  origin  of  vision,  remain  sound, 
the  eye  alone  being  destroyed,  tlie  imagination  of  colotirs  and 
forms  remains  as  vigorous  aa  when  vision  was  entire.'  '  But  not 
only  sensible  perceptions,  voluntary  motions  likewise  are  imitated 
in  and  by  the  imagination.  I  can,  in  imagination,  represent  the 
action  of  speech,  the  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  countenance,  tha 
movement  of  the  limbs  ;  and.  when  I  do  this,  I  feel  clearly  that 
I  I  awaken  a  kind  of  tension  in  tho  tame  nvrve*  throagh  which,  by 
D  act  of  will,  I  can  determine  an  overt  and  voluntary  motion  of 
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the  mnscles ;  nay,  when  the  play  of  imagination  is  very  lively, 
this  external  movement  is  actually  determined.' — (Metaphysics, 
ii.,  169,  274.) 

I  quote  farther  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of 
Memory.  '  To  remember  the  colour  red,  is  to  have,  in  a  weak 
degree,  that  psychical  state  which  the  presentation  of  the  colour 
red  produces ;  to  remember  a  motion  just  made  by  the  arm,  is  to 
feel  a  repetition,  in  a  ^nt  form,  of  those  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — ^is  an  incipient  excitement  of  all  those 
nerves  whose  stronger  excitement  was  experienced  during  the 
motion.' — (Psychology,  p.  359.) 


E. — Perception  of  the  Material  World. — p.  884. 

I  shall  here  advert  to  the  mode  of  solving  this  great  problem 
agreed  on  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the 
present  day. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  examined  the  subject  at  great  length, 
recurring  to  it  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  I  select  the 
following  quotation  as  sufficiently  expressing  his  views  : — *  In  the 
act  of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of  two  thing^s— of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject^  and  of  an  extemai  reality^  in 
relation  with  my  sense,  as  the  object  perceived.  Of  the  exis- 
tence of  both  these  things  I  am  convinced  ;  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately  in  something 
else,  as  represeniedj  but  immediately  in  itself,  as  existing.  Of 
their  mutual  dependence  I  am  no  less  convinced ;  because  each 
is  apprehended  equally  and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisible 
energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the  other  not 
following  or  determined ;  and  because  each  is  apprehended  out 
of,  and  in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other.' — (Jtteidy  p.  747.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  in  his  Letters  on  tJie  Philosophy  of  fks 
Human  Mind^  has  exposed,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the 
equivocations  of  language  and  confusion  of  ideas  that  have 
clouded  the  question  of  extemai  perception.  His  own  view  is 
expressed  in  the  following  sentence — '  It  seems  to  have  been  only 
after  a  thousand  struggles  that  the  simple  truth  was  arrived  at, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  yet  universally  received — the  truth 
that  the  perception  of  extemai  things  through  the  organs  of 
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sense  is  a  direct  mental  act  or  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  not 
sosceptible  of  being  resolved  into  anthing  else.' — ^p.  111. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  after  reviewing  the  whole  question  at 
length  (Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  L),  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing condosion — 'These  positions  being  granted,  it  inevitably 
results,  as  we  have  found,  that  the  current  belief  in  objects  as 
external  independent  entities,  has  a  higher  guarantee  than  any 
other  belief  whatever — that  our  cognition  of  existence  considered 
as  noumenal,  has  a  certainty  which  no  cognition  of  existence, 
considered  as  phenomenal,  can  ever  approach ;  or  in  other  words 
— ^that,  judged  logically  as  well  as  instinctively.  Realism  is  the 
only  rational  creed ;  and  that  all  adverse  creeds  are  self-destruc- 
tive.'— p.  59. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  theory  of  Realism,  so  emphatically 
vindicated  by  these  three  great  speculative  thinkers,  I  must  still 
take  leave  to  demand  the  meaning  of  an  external  and  independent 
reality.  If  the  answer  be,  that  this  also  is  given  to  us  in  con- 
sciousness, as  a  simple,  ultimate,  unanalyzable,  inexplicable 
notion,  like  colour  or  heat,  I  dispute  the  assertion.  I  deny  the 
ultimate  nature  of  all  three  notions — *  external,'  *  independent,' 
and  '  reality.'  Every  one  of  them  admits  of  being  explained, 
analyzed,  or  resolved  into  other  notions.  The  idea  of  'exter- 
nality,' as  applied  to  the  object  world,  is  a  figurative  employment 
of  the  notion  that  we  obtain  in  our  experience  of  extended  things. 
We  see  an  extended  object— as  a  field,  with  some  cattle  grazing 
within  its  enclosure,  and  others  grazing  without — and  by  com- 
paring all  such  experiences,  we  obtain  the  idea  of  externality, 
which  we  apply  to  the  object-world  as  compared  with  the  subject- 
world.  The  application  is,  at  best,  but  figurative ;  the  cases  are 
not  parallel  The  parallelism  applies  properly  to  our  bodies  as 
compared  with  surrounding  objects ;  it  applies  to  mind  only  by 
the  questionable  mode  of  representing  the  mind  as  a  something 
enclosed  in  the  body. 

Again,  how  do  we  come  by  our  notion  of  *  independent  P ' 
Is  it  not  by  a  study  of  the  complicated  arrangements  of  the  world 
about  us  P  This  is  far  from  an  elementary  idea.  Children  do 
not  understand  it  at  first.  It  is  an  abstraction  from  a  certain 
class  of  hcta  gradually  disclosed  in  our  experience.  Moreover, 
it  is  applied  to  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  with  still  less  of 
relevance  than  the  foregoing.    Indeed,  this  is  the  word  that  has 
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iusmnattid   into  men's    minds    tbat    erroneous   opinion,    wbicii  J 
Berkeley  criticised,  and  nbich  has  bad  to  be  abandonod — tbafl 
theory  of  a  world  existing  apart  from  mind,  bnl,  oomiDg  intol 
contact  with  mind,  bo  as  to  impress  thereon  ima^s  or  ideas  of  ^ 
itself.     Not  only  is  the  word  inapplicable^  as  it  seems  to  me,  feat 
the  iLpplicution  of  it  is  opposed  to  the  facte  of  the  oaae.     '  In 
dependence '  is  neither  an  ultimate  conception  or  notion,  nor  a 
Bailable  derived  conception,  in  the  present  iost&noe. 

Lastly,  I  would  appeal  to  any  candid  person  to  say,  if '  raUi^ 
is  a  simple,  nnanalysable,  notion.  Gt  to  enter  into  an  axiooiatio  or 
ultimate  trntb  of  oonsoioasness.  It  is  an  exceedingly  sobtle  and 
complex  notion,  obtained  &om  the  examination  of  a  wide  mtga 
of  facts.  The  term  is  very  vaguely  understood  by  the  generality 
of  persons.  As  applied  to  the  theory  of  perception,  it  ia  obMmre 
in  an  especial  degree. 

Thus,  then,  I  object  to  the  Boalistic  creed,  as  presenting  to  na 
a  statement  involving  terms  of  complex  and  derived  signifioaljos, 
of  doubtful  meaning,  and  of  unsuitable  application.  I  oaoaot 
call  the  theory  altogether  false,  any  more  than  I  can  call  it  troe. 
It  is  simply  irrelevant.  It  is  a  crude  Sgnrative  mode  of  expresa- 
iag  the  greatest  distinction  that  we  can  draw  within  our  conscioiia 
life )  it  suite  the  commoner  purposes  of  mankind  ;  but  it  ia,  tn 
my  opinion,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy. 

I  have  made  an  attempt,  in  the  text,  to  arrive  at  an  analysis 
of  the  great  and  radical  contrast  of  the  Object  and  the  Snt^eci. 
1  consider  that,  before  invoking  consciousness  to  attest  a  fact,  tits 
fact  itself  eboald  be  reduced  to  its  primitive  and  indivisiblo 
elements.  Such  doctrines  as  an  External  world,  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  a  Moral  Sense,  are  not  in  a  ahape  to  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  our  consciousness,  as  I  have  endeavoared  to  point  out 
elsewhere  ('  Emotions  and  the  Will,'  Liberty  and  Necessity,  §  9). 
The  ti'utbs  of  conacionsuesa  ought  to  be  axiomatic  in  the  aUiol 
sense  of  the  word  ;  they  should  involve  only  ultimate  notions, 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  analysis  has  not  given  nnimssl 
satisfaction.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  critiiJEin 
it  baa  met  with. 

'  According  to  this,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  heaveas  is  to  believa 
that,  if  we  could  only  keep  on  walking  long  enongh,  we  might 
burn  our  fingers ;  to  descry  the  lark  aloft,  is  to  raoitc,  by 
muscular  sympathy,  the  beatin;;  of  its  vrings  since  it  left  its  neat; 
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U>  tbinlc  of  ftoy  distant  apace,  is  to  nm  over  onr  looomotive 
BensationB  in  reaching  it,  and  the  opportnnity  of  tbrnsting  oat 
oar  own  arm,  when  ne  have  got  there.  Emptiness  means  simply 
Bcope  for  muscular  exercise  ;  and  the  infinitude  of  space  imports 
only  potential  gymnastics  for  as  nnder  all  conceivable  circam- 
etances.  This  kind  of  analysis  of  oar  ideas,  seems  to  na,  we 
mast  confess,  a  cmel  operation — a  oold-blooded  disseotion  of 
them  to  death.  The  disjecta  membra,  given  as  their  cqaivalonts, 
and  Strang  together  in  snccesaion  to  replace  the  oriL^riual  whole, 
defy  all  idontificadon.  Look  down  an  iiveane  of  trees,  aitd  con- 
ddor  whether,  ia  appreciating  its  perspective,  yon  are  engaged 
on  the  mere  itnaginatioa  of  tonohes,  or  the  compatatiua  of 
fetigne  ?  '    . 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  a  philosophical 
analysis  is  to  be  refuted  by  the  epitliets  '  omel'  aud  *  cold-blooded,' 
even  if  truly  appUed.  Scientific  explanations  have  of[«o  a  repul- 
sive and  disenchanting  effeot ;  and  the  scientific  maa  is  nut  made 
answerable  for  this.  To  the  reasons  given  against  the  adequacy 
of  tlio  analysis,  I  am  boand  to  furnish  a  reply. 

When  I  walk  down  an  avenue  of  trees,  the  import  of  what 
happens  to  me  ia  contajned  in  these  four  partimilars  : — I  am  put- 
ting forth  moscalar  energy ;  my  Beesationa  of  sight  are  changed 
in  accordance  with  my  muscular  energies ;  the  sensations  of  my 
other  senses  arise  in  the  same  nniform  connexion  with  my  ener- 
gira ;  and,  lastly,  all  other  beings  ^re  affected  iu  tbe  same  way  as 
myselCi  Wbeo  I  look  down  tbe  avenae,  without  walking  down, 
the  sight  aloQe  reveals  all  those  facts,  owing  to  freijucDt  associa- 
tion, and  reveals  no  other  facts.  It  tells  me  what  would  happen 
to  me,  and  to  any  other  beings  ooostitnted  like  me,  if  we  were  to 
walk  down.  It  recalls  the  actnal  eiperionces  of  conjoint  enei^ies 
and  sonsations,  in  the  past,  and  anticipatee  the  like  in  the  future. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  simple  revelatioa  of  oooscioosness,  and  all 
that  consoionsness  can  reveal,  or  that  tt  concerns  ua  to  know.  If 
an  external  and  independent  reality  means  anything  besides  those 
muscular  feelings  and  sensations,  and  their  mutual  dcpendf^nce,  it 
is  something  that  I  am  nnable  to  imagine,  aud  that  woold  serve 
no  end.  People,  no  donbt,  will  ask,  is  the  external  universe 
merely  an  appendage  of  the  collEiction  of  minds,  vanishing  when 
they  are  gone  P  Are  we  to  believe  that  if  all  minds  were  to  be> 
uome  extinct,  the  annihilatiuu  of  matiflr,  space,  and  time  wonld 
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resnlfc  P  I  reply,  iihis  is  not  a  fidr  statement  of  the  case.  I  maj, 
if  I  please,  still  speculate  upon  the  certainfy  of  an  extended  nni- 
verse,  although  death  may  have  overtaken  all  its  inhabitants. 
But  mj  conception,  even  th^n,  wonld  not  be  an  independent 
reality,  I  should  merely  take  on  the  object-consciousness  of  a  snp> 
posed  mind  then  present.  I  should  conceive  nothing  but  states 
of  muscular  energy,  conjoined  with  sensation. 

Of  the  four  particulars  contained  in  the  analysis,  the  last  is 
what  has  most  contributed  to  suggest  the  externality  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  object  consciousness.  When  other  beings  are 
found  to  be  affected  by  the  same  sensations,  on  performing  the 
same  movements,  there  appears  to  be  an  elimination  of  personality, 
or  of  all  special  or  individual  characteristics.  We  think  we  can- 
not mark  the  contrast  strongly  enough,  by  any  process  short  of 
cutting  each  one's  being  into  two  parts,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
part  held  by  us  in  common,  because  it  is  in  common.  But  I  still 
contend,  that  the  separation  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  like 
many  other  figures,  has  a  rhetorical  use  while  involving  a  contra- 
diction in  logic.  The  past  existence  and  future  persistence  of  the 
object-universe  can  mean  to  us  only  that  if  minds  existed  in  the 
past,  and  are  to  exist  in  the  future,  they  would  be  affected  in  a 
certain  way.  My  object  consciousness  is  as  much  a  part  of  my 
being  as  my  subject  consciousness  is.  Only,  when  I  am  gone, 
other  beings  will  sustain  and  keep  alive  the  object  part  of  my 
consciousness,  while  the  subject  part  is  in  abeyance.  The  object 
is  the  perennial,  the  common  to  all ;  the  subject  is  the  fluctuating, 
the  special  to  each.  Bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  &ct  of  commu- 
nity of  experience  (the  object)  that  justifies  us  in  separating  the 
experience  from  the  alliance  with  mind  in  the  strict  sense  (the 
subject). 

The  new  Realism  is  little  better  than  the  old  popular  notion, 
with  Berkeley  gagged. 

F. — Coniigtious  Association  in  the  ideas  ofNfxtund  Objects, — jl  417. 

A  critic  in  the  '  National  Review'  has  represented  *  this  order 
of  derivation,  making  our  objective  knowledge  begin  with  plu- 
r.ility  and  arrive  at  unity,'  as  *a  complete  inversion  of  our 
Psychological  history.'  He  considers,  in  opposition  to  the  expla- 
nations in  the  text,  '  that  each  state  of  consciousness,  wheUier 
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jwakened  throaghmore  or  fewer  ohaimels,  is,  daring  its  continu- 
ance, originally  simple,  and  resolves  itself  only  by  change  of 
equilibrium.'  *  Experience  proceeds,  and  inteUect  is  trained,  not 
by  Association,  but  by  DisaoeiaUorij  not  by  redaction  of  pluralities 
of  impression  into  one,  but  by  the  opening  out  of  one  into  many.' 

I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  not  guarding  my  exposition  in  the 
place  alluded  to,  by  the  statement^  that  I  was  illustrating  not  the 
first  steps  of  all  in  our  cognition  of  things,  but  a  later  stage  in 
our  education,  when  we  have  obtained  our  elementary  concep- 
tions of  body,  and  are  engaged  in  combining  these  in  all  the 
varieties  presented  by  nature.  In  treating  of  the  first  origin  of 
our  notions  of  form,  colour,  hardness,  Ac.,  a  very  different  line  of 
remark  from  that  in  the  text  would  have  to  be  pursued.  Bat  we 
soon  arrive  at  a  period  of  life  when  these  notions  are  formed,  and 
when  we  recognize  any  new  concrete  object  presented  to  us,  a 
building,  for  example,  as  a  compound  of  form  and  effects  of 
colour,  and  lay  it  up  in  our  memory  by  the  association  of  those 
notions.  The  education  of  the  mineralogist,  botanist,  soologist, 
proceeds,  at  the  stage  I  am  supposing,  by  association  wholly. 
The  objects  of  their  several  studies  are  aggregates  of  qualities  in 
the  acceptation  of  the  text.  I  supposed  the  primary  constituents 
of  the  different  conceptions  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  mind, 
which  is  the  condition  recognized  by  the  critic  as  enabling  the 
principle  of  Association  to  come  into  play. 

I  have,  in  various  parts  of  my  two  volumes,  discussed  the 
primary  origin  of  our  ideas,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  reason  back 
to  the  dawn  of  intelligence ;  and,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
*The  Emotions  and  the  Will,'  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  cognition,  some  of  my  statements  on  that  subject  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  same  reviewer.  But  I  am  bound  to 
mention,  that  my  able  contemporary,  Mr.  Spencer,  has,  while 
adopting  substantially  the  same  views  as  mine,  developed  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  systematic  completeness  peculiar  to 
himself. — (Psychology,  Part  ii..  Chapters  on  Perception,  9-17.) 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  the  reviewer  remarks,  that  the  first 
presentation  to  consciousness  of  an  object,  afterwards  accounted 
complex,  does  not  necessarily  give  a'  feeling  of  complexity.  The 
first  effect  of  any  new  presentation  is  an  indefinable  shock  to  the 
mind,  a  rousing  of  consciousness,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
change  of  impression.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  conscious- 
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ness  as  either  singlti  or  complex ;  it  is  better  considered  aa  partly 
Tague,  If  the  state  paaaes  awsy,  and,  after  ao  interval,  when  the 
mind  has  had  other  shocks,  ia  reprodnced,  there  arises  with  it  the 
cocecionsnesa  of  identity,  or  recognition,  which  is  a  step  towards 
determining  and  defining  its  oharaoter.  If  it  is  a  sensataon  of 
cold,  we  are  led  hy  it  to  reinstate  the  prerioasatatesof  c<i1<l ;  asd 
the  comparison  has  the  elFect  of  singling  oat  and  detaching  thi» 
oxpedence  from  othei-s,  an  effect  alreadj  commenced  by  the  con- 
pcionBnesa  of  the  difference  between  it  and  other  states.  Vn  iottg 
time  is  necessary  to  recogDize  the  complexity  of  oar  sensatiooi ; 
for,  if  we  see  a  fire,  and  feel  the  warmth,  we  dissociate  the  oon- 
juact  impression  by  identifying  the  sight  with  former  impression) 
of  the  same  oolonr,  and  the  warmth  with  former  experienoas  of 
warmth.  As  soon  m  we  have  a  past  to  refer  to,  however  limited, 
we  separate  every  componnd  sensation  into  its  elements.  If  the 
first  sensation  that  combined  light  and  warmth  be  vagaa  and  an- 
analyaable,  two  or  three  experiences,  where  these  occur  in  diffi^- 
rent  oonneiiona,  would  lead  to  a  commencement  of  the  disen- 
tangling  consciousness.  Each  element  in  a  componnd  wontd 
recall  the  previous  impressions  of  that  element ;  heat  would  bring 
up  heat,  blackness  would  go  on  the  old  track  of  blackness,  and  so 
on.  We  cannot  t«ll  how  soon  this  proceaa  would  be  distinctly 
possible ;  it  matters  little  what  the  precise  lapse  of  time  is;  we 
can  see  that  the  mind  after  an  experience,  longer  or  shorter,  most 
arrive  at  the  state  representing  onr  habitual  conduct  iatbematt«r 
— namely,  that  every  oom.plex  sensation  is  inst^ntaneouslj  takeo 
to  pieces  by  filing  every  separate  ingredient  on  its  own  thnttd. 
The  round  6gare  of  a  pebble  revives  the  accumulated  impressioD 
made  by  all  experiences  of  ronnduoss ;  the  colour  is  fused  with 
all  the  previous  impressions  of  tbat  colour ;  the  hardness  brings 
back  the  sum  total  of  traces  of  the  same  hardness,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  Mr.  Spencer  justly  describes  perception  as  a  process  of 
elassijwalion.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  perception  nntil  soma 
nccumnlation  of  separate  impressions  has  taken  place  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  long  ere  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work 
Aa  a  compositor  distributing  ty^es  effectually  disintograf<n  his 
compound  impression  of  a  word,  by  tossing  an  a  with  the  a's,  and 
an  n  with  the  n's,  so  we  requit'e  a  fore^ue  reference  for  each 
item  of  a  oompOBnd  sensation  ;  but  when  this  has  been  obtaiiud 
by  means  of  oar  growing  stock  of  agreeing  impressions,  w«  an 
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prepared  for  the  work  of  combining  &ad  a^aooiatiag  ia  the  man- 
ner attempted  to  be  explained  in  the  text.  Not  to  eny  that  the 
duaociatioa  was  operated  only  through  uu  aasooiatnaa  (ofaimi- 
larity)  for  every  element  separately. 

G. — Subjeelioe  tludiea  and  ragards. — p.  4i2. 

The  ObjectiTe  direction  of  the  miad  implies  the  exercise  of 
the  (tentes  npan  the  varioos  properties  of  thu  Object  norld,  with 
the  least  degree  of  attention  even  to  the  pleasures  and  pains 
growing  ont  of  this  exorcise.     Extunsiue,  Fernt,  Culonr,  Souud, 
and  the  chief  Tactile  properties,  belong  to  our  objcutire  attitude. 
They  cannot  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  an  ab&olutc  void  of  eab<    . 
jeotive  regards,  since  the  motives  to  attention  are,  in  the  laa(g 
resort,  feelings,  that  is,  elemenla  of  the  Sabject.     In  the  inlerioTt  1 
and  more  exclusively  emotional,  senses, — ijmell,  Tosto,  Organis  ^ 
Life, — subjectivity  is  more  developed,  and  attains  its  mazimam 
io  the  Organic  sensations. 

The  Object  attitcde  farther  inclndea  reflection  on  object  pro- 
perties, as  when  the  geometer  studies  a  problem  mentally,  or  an 
engineer  meditates  his  plans  before  patting  them  on  paper.  In 
these  sitnationa,  the  mind  is  conversant  with  subject  elements,  in 
the  form  of  ideas ;  bat  it  thinks  of  theae  ideas  aa  representing 
object  realities ;  it  does  not  make  a  stady  (as  a  pxychologist 
would  do)  of  the  BDCoeaaioas  of  ideas  aa  exemplifying  menial 
laws. 

The  study  of  the  soiences  of  the  so-called  fixtemal,  or  t^ 
Object,  world,  is  purely  an  object  attitado.  In  none  of  them  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  subjectively  engaged.  In  the 
practical  science  named  Logio,  maxims  may  indued  bo  derived 
from  the  study  of  mind ;  in  Ethics,  this  in  so  to  a  still  greater 
degree ;  but  to  that  extent.  Logic  and  Ethics  are  oonversanb 
with  the  subject  mind. 

The  various  practical  arts  and  nperutions  conrereimt  with 
obji:jt  propertiee  (Agriculture,  MaiTafucturue,  Navigation,  &o.} 
evoke  theohjeot  regards  by  almost  exclusive  prefuretiue.  Excsopi  I 
in  the  motive  (the  end  of  Aristotle),  whiuh  must  ever  bo  auiat' J 
fueling — pleasure  or  pain — such  arte  do  not  strictly  involro  in 
tlieir  machinery  anything  introspective.  The  exception  to  tho 
mle  will  be  noticed  presently. 
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Even  as  regards  the  mind  itself,  oar  knowledge  is  not 
sarily,  or  wholly,  subjective.  It  mnst  be  so  in  part;  bat  as 
every  mental  fact  has  a  physical  coanterpart^  and  every  mental 
sequence  rans  side  by  side  with  a  physical  sequence,  we  may, 
and  often  do,  remain  content  with  the  physical  aspect,  and  may 
image  the  phenomena  to  ourselves  under  that  aspect  exclusively. 
Such  is  the  form  wherein  we  embody  our  knowledge  of  the 
inferior  animals ;  we  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
their  consciousness ;  perhaps  when  they  give  evidence  of  acute 
pain,  or  acute  pleasure,  we  have  a  certain  subjective  sympathy 
with  those  states ;  but  we  think  of  their  characteristics  mainly 
under  the  objective  manifestations ,  their  likings  and  dislikings 
are  imaged  imder  a  variety  of  movements  and  bodily  config^ura* 
tions,  like  a  spinning  jenny  or  the  working  of  a  ship. 

In  nearly  the  same  exclusively  objective  forms,  we  can  study, 
and  think  of,  our  fellow-men.  We  may  refrain  from  conceiving 
their  pleasures,  pains,  emotions,  ideas,  in  the  subjective  character; 
we  may  think  of  them  all  throngh  the  allied  object  appear- 
ances : — such  objective  circumstances  as  material  abundance  or 
material  privation,  and  the  objective  displays  in  action,  gestnxe, 
and  language,  in  Efymptoms  of  health  or  disease,  life  or  death. 
We  may  even  maintain  a  certain  propriety  of  conduct  towards 
our  fellows,  while  considering  their  interests  solely  on  the  objec- 
tive side.  There  is  comparatively  greater  precision  and  certainty 
in  dealing  with  this  outward  side ;  our  senses  can  tell  us  whether 
any  one  has  had  an  average  meal,  or  the  usual  amount  of  cloth- 
ing; and  whether  the  person  has  a  satisfied  cheerful  look,  or 
very  much  the  reverse. 

The  practical  management  of  human  beings  may  be  conducted 
(not  badly)  on  the  same  subjective  method.  A  militaiy  com- 
mander may  image  or  conceive  his  army  purely  as  a  fighting 
engine,  requiring  material  supports,  and  displaying  itself  to  the 
eye  of  sense  by  marching  and  fighting,  and  by  outward  expres- 
sions of  contentment  or  displeasure.  He  may  never  think  of 
their  proper  feelings  at  all ;  perhaps  he  is  too  exclusively  bent 
upon  object  regards,  to  be  often  aware  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  of  beings  endowed  with  mind  is 
not  complete,  not  thorough,  without,  to  some  extent^  coupling  the 
sabject  study  with  the  object  stady :  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
consider  the  precise  nature  and  resnits  of  a  subjective  reference. 
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1.  We  are  in  a  subject  state,  if  we  are  under  Feeling,  as  when 
ali^e  to  pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  finally  on  account  of  these  that 
we  exist ;  for  these  we  are  prompted  to  objective  exercises  and 
regards ;  yet  in  the  moments  when  the  object  attitude  is  trium- 
phant, the  feelings  that  induced  it  are  under  an  eclipse  ;  we  have 
to  remit  the  object  strain,  at  intervals,  to  allow  either  pleasure  or 
pain  to  be  felt  or  to  come  into  consciousness.  Now,  as  human 
beings  rarely  exist  in  the  exact  mean  in  anything,  there  may  be 
an  excessive  tendency  to  the  object  attitude,  brought  about 
chiefly  by  great  spontaneous  activity,  and  by  the  predominance 
of  the  object  senses — sight,  touch,  and  hearing ;  whence  too 
little  space  is  given  to  the  subjective  expansion  even  of  moods  of 
pleasure.  The  tracts  of  objective  indifierentism  may  encroach 
upon  our  positive  enjoyments,  since  these  demand  a  certain 
frequency  of  relapses  into  the  subject  attitude.  Subjectivify 
enlarges  the  area  of  feeling,  both  pleasurable  and  painful ;  to  our 
gain,  if  pleasure  is  the  ascendant  &ct,  to  our  loss  if  pain  pre- 
dominates. 

2.  The  Subjective  attention  is  necessary  to  the  recollection  of 
our  pleasures  and  pains,  as  such,  or  on  their  purely  mental  side, 
the  side  wherein  lies  their  power  as  motives.  The  object  side  of 
pleasure  and  pain, — ^the  outward  means  of  procuring  the  one  or 
avoiding  the  other,  has  a  motive  force,  but  only  by  association 
with  the  subject  fact;  and  it  needs  to  be  re-invigorated  and 
corrected  by  consulting  the  subject  experience.  The  subjective 
study  is  the  only  way  of  estimating  things  at  their  real  worth ; 
it  teaches  exactly  what  every  agent  does  for  us  in  the  final  appeal. 
Not  to  bestow  this  amount  of  study  is  to  leave  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  irrational  fixed  ideas,  as  wealth  or  the  contempt  of 
wealth,  honour,  power,  affection,  length  of  life,  and  other  things. 
Subjectiviiy  contains  the  part  of  the  philosophic  habit  that  has 
regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  worldly  good,  which  is  the 
measured  subjective  value,  ascertained  by  self-consciousness,  and 
by  an  accurate  memory  and  comparison  of  experienced  pleasures 
and  pains. 

Thus,  although  without  Subjectivity  man  may  be  tolerably 
careful  of  the  usual  outward  aids  and  adjuncts  to  happiness,  it  is 
yet  indispensable  to  the  highest  development  of  Prudence.  It  is 
also,  to  the  same  extent,  fiEivourable  to  the  fullest  and  truest  forms 
of  Sympathy,  or  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  conscioua  ex- 
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perienoe  of  others,  as  distinguished  from  their  oatward  oiroiuii- 
stances  and  manifestations. 

3.  The  snbjeotiye  tendency  is  also  necessary  to  the  delicate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Ethical  self-examinatipn,  to  be 
thorough,  must  be  conscious,  having  r^^ard  to  the  feelings, 
motiyes,  or  intentions  of  the  actor.  It  maj  not^  however,  be 
essential  to  rectitude  in  all  degrees,  but  only  to  the  highest 
degrees.  The  Stoical  moralitj,  as  seen  in  Marcus  Aorelius,  was 
intensely  subjective;  so  also  is  the  highest  morality  of  the 
modem  world. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  seizing  the  ideal  balance  of  the 
objective  and  subjective  regards,  is,  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle, 
to  study  the  extremes. 

The  objective  regards  have  these  signal  advantages.  They 
are  favourable  to  activiiy ;  they  promote  health ;  they  subdue 
both  a  considerable  amount  of  pain,  and  also  morbid  faroodings 
and  discontents.  They  alternate  the  outbursts  of  pleasure  with 
large  periods  of  satisfied  indifference ;  thereby  enhancing  enjoy- 
ments  when  they  come.  The  delineation  of  Plot-Interest  is  the 
illustration  of  these  advantages. 

The  disadvantages  of  too  great  Objectivity  are  expressed  by 
the  negation  of  what  has  been  said  in  £Ekvour  of  the  subjective 
regards. 

The  disadvantages  of  excessive  Subjectivity  are  also  implicated 
in  the  above  remarks.  Explicitly,  they  may  be  described  as  an 
inactive,  unhealthy,  morbid  preying  upon  self;  an  aggravation  of 
painful  states  generally ;  an  extreme  occupation  of  mind  with 
organic  feeling^,  called  hypochondria ;  a  tendency  to  push  ethical 
self-examination  to  the  point  where  it  brings  misery  rather  than 
a  stimulus  to  duty ;  a  mysticiziug  disposition  to  convert  subjec- 
tive abstractions,  as  soul,  will,  conscience,  into  independent 
existences ;  an  extreme  idealism,  with  a  distaste  for  the  practical 
world  as  it  is  ;  a  susceptibility  to  opposition  and  to  reproach ;  a 
revulsion  against  the  coarse,  indiscriminate  energy  of  the  objec- 
tive man. 

The  ancient  world,  compared  with  the  modem,  was  objective. 
Homer,  as  a  poet^  was  in  the  objective  extreme ;  Wordsworth  is 
near  the  other  extreme.  Shakespeare  has  strong  subjective 
leanings ;  but,  in  him,  there  is  a  good  mixture  of  both« 

The  excess  of  subjectiviiy  is  seen  in  the  religious  mystics. 
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An  admirable  example  is  introdaced  bj  Goethe,  into  *WiIhelm 
Meister,'  under  the  title  '  Confessions  of  a  Fair  Saint.' 

Adam  Smith's  *  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments'  is  a  continnons 
subjective  exposition ;  his  language  and  illustration  preponderate 
towards  subjectivity. 

4.  The  study  of  the  mind,  as  a  science,  must  contain  an 
element  of  introspection.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  ratio  this  should  bear  to  the  objective  study  of  the  physical 
ooncomitants  of  the  mind.  Some  psychologists  define  the  science 
of  mind,  as  the  science  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness,  meaning 
Self-consciousness  or  subjectivity ;  as,  for  example,  Hamilton  and 
Cousin.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,' 
rejected  self*consciousness  as  a  source  of  mental  knowledge,  and 
proposed  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  material  adjuncts,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Physiology  of  the  brain.  The  only  tenable 
position  is  the  combination  of  both. 

H. — The  Ahstr actions — Number ,  Time^  and  Space, 

In  the  great  controversy  as  to  whether  our  entire  knowledge 
18  derived  from  experience^  or  whether  part  of  it  is  derived  from 
an  iniuitive  source,  the  supporters  of  the  last-named  view  have 
given  various  enumerations  of  the  elements  declared  to  be  intui- 
tive or  innate.  Those  elements  are  stated  either  in  the  shape  of 
NoHonSf — as  Time,  Space,  Cause,  or  in  the  shape  of  Principlea^ — 
as  the  axioms  of  Mathematics,  and  the  law  of  Causation.  In 
point  of  fisM^  however,  the  same  intuition  is  stated  sometimes  as 
a  notion,  and  sometimes  as  a  principle.  Thus  the  intuition  of 
space  is  oonsidered  identical  with  the  intuition  of  the  g^metrical 
axioms.  The  notion  *  cause,'  and  the  law  of  oanse  and  effecti 
must  be  treated  as  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form  of  speech. 

For  example,  Mr.  Mansel's  enumeration  of  innate  elements 
(exclusive  of  the  moral  sentiment)  would  probably  be  exhausted 
by  the  noUona — ^Time,  Space,  Cause,  Substance,  together  with  the 
prindplei  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  (called 
the  Laws  of  thought).  Each  of  the  notions  oould  at  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  principles.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the 
axioms  of  (Geometry  flow  out  of,  or  are  derived  from,  the  notion 
of  Space ;  but,  more  correctly,  the  notion  and  the  axioms  are  to 
be  held  as  the  same  intuition  in  an  altered  dress. 

44 
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•  I^^^mber.    Of  all  the  attaributes  of  things  knowable  to  us,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  widely-spread  is  Quantity.     We  cannot 
be  conscioos  at  all  without  the  consciousness  of  more  or  less — of 
degreCi  or  quantity.     Our  very  first  acts  of  discrimination  and  of 
identification  have  reference  to  the  degree  of  our  feelings ;  of  two 
differing  sensations  of  light,  one  is  felt  as  more  intense  than  the 
other ;  of  two  muscular  energies,  we  recognize  the  difference  of 
amount.     It  is  the  same  with  pleasures  and  pains,  and  with  feel- 
ings of  every  description.    The  property  called  degree  is  insepa- 
rable alike  firom  object  states  and  from  subject  states.     We  even 
discriminate  different  modes  of  degree ;  we  distinguish  the  fiict 
of  conHnucmce  from  the  £act  of  inienntyy  and  estimate  the  degree 
of  each  by  comparison  with  its  own  kind ;  one  day  is  longer  than 
another ;  one  flame  is  brighter  than  another. 

Our  estimate  of  degree  is  more  or  less  delicate  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  sense  concerned.  In  the  higher  senses— sight 
and  hearing,  our  discrimination  is  at  the  maximum  as  in  the  in- 
teresting case  of  visible,  or  retinal,  magnitude. 

Quantity,  or  degree,  is  fiuniliarly  divided  into  two  kinds — 
conHnuous  and  discrete. 

Continuous  or  unbroken  quantity  is  the  more  typical  fixnn. 
Its  best  example  is  the  Duration  of  a  continuous  impression — the 
continuance  of  a  muscular  exertion,  a  sound,  a  pleasure.  It 
&rther  applies  to  Extension,  whose  primary  measure  is  the  con- 
tinuance or  duration  of  movement.  It  does  not  apply  to  inteimve 
quantity,  or  the  comparison  between  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
impression,  as  the  loudness  of  a  sound,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a 
light. 

Discrete  quantity  is  the  same  as  number.  It  supposes  oar  im- 
pressions to  be  interrupted,  or  changed ;  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  effect  of  sudden  change  in  making  us  acutely  oonscioas,  or 
mentally  wakeful.  lu  the  case  of  breaks,  or  interruptions,  we 
note  ^<b  frequency  of  the  transitions ;  we  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween a  transition  nmde  once,  and  a  series  of  those  transitions — 
two,  three,  four,  and  so  on.  This  is  Number.  It  is  in  various 
ways  a  remarkable  experience.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  given  by 
every  sensibility  that  we  possess.  By  Aristotle,  it  was  aooounted 
one  of  the  common  perceivables,  or  the  notions  attained  through 
all  our  senses  alike ;  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
have  it  b^  every  one  of  our  emotions ;  we  distinguish  a  day  when 
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we  had  one  surprise,  one  fright,  one  fit  of  anger,  or  one  burst  of 
tender  feeling,  from  a  day  when  we  had  two  or  three  such  expe- 
riences. We  have  it  from  the  flow  of  our  ideas,  which  are  inteiv 
rapted  or  discrete  effects. 

In  the  second  place,  Number  is  our  best  and  most  accurate 
means  of  estimating  quantity.  The  most  delicate  of  our  sensi- 
bilities—  visible  magnitude,  may  be  to  some  degree  inaccurate ; 
two  persons  may  differ  as  to  whether  two  rods  exactly  coincide  in 
length  ;  but  nobody  was  ever  mistaken  in  the  difference  between 
one  and  two.  Hence  the  highest  art  of  measuring  both  continu* 
ous  quantity,  and  intensive  quantity,  consists  in  resolving  each 
into  discrete  quantity ;  the  beats  of  a  clock  are  a  surer  measure 
of  time  than  the  place  of  the  hands  between  the  dial  figures. 

Probably  no  one  now  contends  that  Number  is  an  intuition, 
or  a  *  form  of  thought,'  provided  by  nature  beforehand.  It  is  a 
fact  inseparable  frt>m  the  nature  of  our  feelings ;  if  these  are  inter- 
mitted and  resumed,  they  are,  by  that  very  circumstance,  num- 
bered ;  and  if  our  consciousness  is  interrupted  by  beats,  or  tran- 
sitions, it  is  a  consciousness  of  number. 

Time.  This  is  one  of  the  intuitive  '  forms'  of  the  d  priori 
school.  The  Experience-psychology  treats  it  as  an  abstraction 
from  particulars.  In  our  feeling  of  the  continuou8f  whether  in 
movement,  in  sensation,  in  emotion,  or  in  intelleotual  strain,  we 
have  a  consciousness  of  degree,  and  that  consoioosness  ia  the  fact 
called  Time,  or  Duration.  Time  in  the  abstract,  is  the  generali- 
zation of  all  these  modes  of  the  continuous,  and  apart  from  these, 
or  prior  to  these,  it  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  be  conscions  of 
two  movements  being  differently  prolonged, — as,  for  example, 
lifting  (at  the  same  pace)  a  weight  one  foot  and  lifting  it  two 
feei— without  having  a  particular  experience  of  doratioa;  we 
could  not  be  deprived  of  that  cognition,  without  being  deprived 
of  our  discriminative  muscular  sensibility.  If  this  be  so,  a  form 
of  thought  pre-existing  in  the  mind,  corresponding  to  Time,  is  a 
superfluity ;  it  could  add  nothing  to  our  particular  experiences  of 
duration ;  and  our  generalizing  faculty  can  obtain  out  of  these 
whatever  ia  meant  by  Time  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract. 

Bpaee.  The  origin  of  our  notion  of  the  Extended,  the  charao* 
teristic  property  of  the  object  world,  has  been  traced  in  its  8u<y 
cessive  stages,  under  the  heads  of  Muscular  FeeUng  (p.  95), 
Touch  (p.  181),  Sight  (p.  234),  External  Perception  (p.  871).    II 
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will,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  intuition 
of  the  mind,  a  form  of  thought,  or  an  element  transcending  our 
actual  experience.  By  such  steps  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe,  we  derive  our  notions  of  extended  things, — of  extension 
in  the  concrete.  And  from  this  we  can  obtain  an  abstract  notion 
of  the  extended,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  gain  any  other  abstract 
notion,  as  colour,  heat,  or  justice. 

The  Kantian  doctrine,  which  regards  Space   and   Time   as 
forms  of  thought,  and  not  products  of  our  experience,  has  been 
examined  and,  as  I  think,  decisively  refuted  by  various  writers, 
among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  Spencer  (Psychology,  pp.  52,  244, 
809)  and  Mr.  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Mind).     I  do  not  here  pro- 
pose to  argue  the  point.     My  plan  has  been  to  exhibit  what  seems 
to  me  the  genesis  of  the  notions ;  and  if  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  reader,  an  d  piiori  origin  is  disproved  by  being  superseded. 
The  objections  urged  by  Locke  against  innate  notions  generally 
have  never,  to  my  mind,  been  repelled ;  and  they  have  been  re- 
inforced since  his  time.     It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  Locke 
did  not  succeed  in  explaining  how  we  come  by  such  notions  as 
Space,  Substance,  and  Power.      The  five  senses,  as  commonly 
understood,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose.     I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  muscular  feelings  are  fully  taken  into  the 
account,  the  difficulty  exists  no  longer.     The  d  priori  notion  of 
space  has  a  shadowy  and  evanescent  character  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  concedes  an  empirical  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension, as  an  element  of  '  existence.'     He  proposes  to  give  *  the 
name  extension  to  our  empirical  knowledge  of  space,  and  to 
reserve  the  name  of  space  for  space  considered  as  a  form,  or 
fandamental  law  of  thought.'     I  confess  myself  altogether  unable 
to  follow  him  in  constituting  a  difierenoe  between  (empty)  exten- 
cion  and  space. 

L — Class^icaiion  of  (he  Intellectual  Pouwrg, 

The  Intellectual  powers  were  classified  by  Beid  as  fbllowB  :*- 
External  Senses;  Memory;  Conception^  or  Simple  Apprehension; 
Abstraction,  under  which  he  discussed  the  questions  of  Nominal- 
ism, Realism,  ^. ;  Judgment,  or  the  theory  of  Common  Sense  as 
a  basis  of  truth,  the  distinction  between  Necessity  and  Contingent 
Truth.  &o. ;  Beasoning^  which  contains  under  it  Demonstration 
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and  Probable  Reasoning ;  Taate.     He  does  not  specify  Imagina- 
tion, nor  allude  to  it,  except  indirectly  under  Taste. 

Dngald  Stewart  added  to  the  above  scheDie  Conscioasness, 
Attention,  Association  of  Ideas,  and  Imagination ;  and  omitted 
Taste.  His  enameration  stands  thus: — Oonsciousness ;  External 
Perception;  AttenHon;  Conception;  Abstrcustion;  Association  of 
Ideas ;  Memory ;  Imagination ;  Reasoning.  Under  the  last-named 
head,  Reasoning,  he  discusses  matters  principally  appertaining 
to  Log^o ;  the  natare  of  Belief,  Evidence,  Demonstration,  the 
Aristotelian  Syllogism,  and  Indaction. 

These  two  schemes  are  liable  to  a  common  objection.  They 
are  not  an  analysis  of  our  intellectual  operations ;  they  do  not 
separate  the  intellect  into  its  different  functions,  supposing  it  to 
have  a  plurality  of  functions.  They  are  merely  the  popular 
designations  for  the  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers  in 
certain  distinct  departments  of  exertion  ;  as,  for  example,  Imagi- 
nation for  Fine  Art,  Reasoning  for  Science,  Memory  for  in- 
tellectual acquisition  generally.  They  farther  agree  in  containing 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  science  of  mind. 

Reid  is  specially  chargeable  with  the  anomaly  of  including 
the  feelings  of  Beauty,  d^c,  in  the  intellect.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  would  have  been  to  adopt  the  threefold  partition  of  the 
mind. 

Stewart  has  committed  the  irregularity  of  placing  an  exercise 
of  volition  among  the  intellectual  fiEUSulties,  namely.  Attention. 
In  introducing  the  Association  of  Ideas,  he  has  fiillen  into  the 
error,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Mind,  First 
Series,  p.  72),  of  placing  the  same  subject  on  two  foundations. 
The  Association  of  Ideas,  if  good  for  anything,  is  competent  to 
supersede  Memory,  Reason,  Imagination,  &a,  by  explaining  all 
the  phenomena  that  they  severally  imply.  It  oannot,  therefore^ 
be  co-ordinate  with  these  powers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  g^ves  six  Intellectual  Faculties ;  Presentative^ 
including  the  Senses,  and  Self-consciousness  as  the  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena ;  Conservative^  or  Memory ;  Reproductive^ 
depending  on  the  Laws  of  Association  ;  ElaboraMve^  or  Abstrac- 
tion and  Reasoning ;  RepresentcUive^  or  Imagination ;  and  Regu* 
laiive,  which  includes  the  instinctive  sonroes  of  truth.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Preseniaiive^  recognises  the  aonsee  as  the  first  source 
of  onr  ideas,  and  is  merely  another  form  of  pre&oing  Intelleol 
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hy  Senntioii.  The  aeoQiid  departmeiit  ci  the  PresmiatiTe 
relftftes  to  the  knowledge  of  mental^  or  sabject  states,  as  snnsitinn 
is  supposed  to  rdate  to  object  stales.  In  like  manner,  Stewart 
thought  it  neoessBiy  to  qwcify  the  sooioe  of  our  mental  know- 
ledge, bj  giTing  *  cooscionsness  *  at  the  head  of  his  enmneration. 
Ihere  is  a  theoretical  completeness  attained  bj  this  plan;  but 
the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  nature  of  the  self^xmsoioiis^  or 
introq>ectiTe,  fiienltf  is  inadequate  in  both  writers.  It  is  a 
oiatter  of  great  sabtletj.  I  have  endeaTOored  to  handle  it^  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  in  a  late  stage  of  the  eiqK)sition  of  the 
Intellect     (ContigQitj,  §  71,  p.  442.) 

Hamilton's  Contervaihe  Faculty,  viewed  by  itself  would  be 
another  name  for  Memory  or  BetentiTeness.  But  when  we  tske 
this  with  the  third  in  the  list^  the  Beprodmethej  indoding  the  Laws 
of  Association,  a  very  serious  objection  arises.  Of  Conservation 
apart  from  Beprodnction,  we  know  nothing.  That  I  have  a 
thing  in  my  memory,  means  that,  on  a  certain  piampting,  I  can 
reprodnce  it,  or  make  it  present.  Conservation  without  repro- 
duction would  be  a  nonentity ;  leprodnotion  carries  with  it  what- 
ever  we  mean  by  conservation.  Then,  the  criticism  above  made 
with  reference  to  Stewart's  '  Association  of  Ideas,'  applies  equally 
to  Hamilton*  If  he  makes  Reproduction  a  power  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  of  Association,  he  might  explain  by  means  of  it  the 
ElaboraUvej  or  Scientific,  faculty,  and  the  RepresenMive^  or  Ima- 
gination. By  the  Regulative  faculty,  Hamilton  means  what  Reid 
calls  Common  Sense,  or  Instinctive  Judgments,  and  what  has  also 
been  called  the  '  Reason,'  in  a  certain  peculiar  acceptation,  in 
which  it  renders  the  Greek  vovt,  and  the  Grerman  Vemunft.  It 
is  the  source  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  the  mind ;  and  Hamilton 
discusses  under  it  the  '  Law  of  the  Conditioned,'  which  he  more 
especially  developes  into  a  theory  of  the  instinctive  belief  in  Cause 
and  Effect.  This  law  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Universal  Relativity,  a  principle  applied,  in  like  manner, 
by  Mr  Spencer,  to  the  theoiy  of  causation.  (First  Principles,  p. 
241.) 

Mr.  Bailey's  classification  of  the  powers  of  the  InteUect  is 
given  above  (A).  He  proposes  a  division  into  four  genera,  with 
species  under  each.  L  Discerning^  divided  mto  Sense-disoem- 
laent,  and  discernment  not  through  the  senses.  This  corresponds 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Presentative  Faculty.     Under  the  second 
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kind  of  discernment,  I  presame  he  would  inclade  introspection, 
or  self-consciousness.  11.  Conceiving — ^that  is,  having  ideas  or 
mental  representations.  There  are  three  species  of  this  power. 
(1.)  Conceiving  without  individual  recognition.  (2.)  Bemember- 
ing,  conceiving,  with  individual  recognition.  (3.)  Imagining,  or 
conceiving  under  new  combinations,  m.  Believing^  (1.)  on  evi- 
dence, and  (2.)  without  evidence.  IV.  Betuoning^  of  two  kinds, 
Contingent  and  Demonstrative. 

As  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  made  this  scheme  the  basis  of  a  full 
exposition  of  the  mind,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  fully  of 
its  merits.  I  should  be  disposed  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
placing  of  Belief  among  intellectual  operations,  for  reasons  stated 
elsewhere.  Apart  from  this,  the  classification  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  (if  the  author  would  consider  it  an  objection)  as  all  the 
foregoing ;  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  ultimate  and  distinct  pro- 
perties or  functions  of  the  intellect ;  the  divisions  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  Imagining  and  Beasoning  are  not  separate 
functions,  but  the  same  functions  and  powers  applied  differently. 
It  seems  to  me  requisite  to  present  such  an  anal3^s,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  see  what  our  intellectual  powers  really  are  ; 
and  then  to  trace  the  workings  of  these  in  such  operations  as 
Memory,  Reasoning,  and  Imagination. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  Essays  (Second  Series,  p.  139),  has  indi- 
cated a  classification  to  the  following  effect.  He  speaks  of  the 
Intellect  under  the  name  of  Cognitions,  which  he  defines  as  the 
relations  subsisting  among  our  Feelings,  and  divides  into  four 
sub-classes.  I.  Preeentative  Cognitions^  by  which  he  means  the 
locab'zing  of  sensations  in  the  body,  as  in  knowing,  when  hurt, 
what  is  the  part  affected.  11.  Pres&iitative'represenlative  Cogni- 
tions, by  which  is  meant  the  perception  of  things  in  wholes  from 
the  sensation  of  some  of  their  other  constituents,  as  when  the 
sight  of  an  orange  brings  to  mind  all  its  other  attributes.  IIL 
Bepreseniative  Cognitions,  including  all  acts  of  recollection.  IV. 
Ee^epresentative  Cognitions,  incloding  the  higher  abstractions 
formed  by  the  assistance  of  symbols,  as  in  Mathematics. 

I  can  have  little  doubt  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  expounds  this 
classification  in  detail,  he  will  do  much  to  elucidate  the  workings 
of  the  intellect.  But,  with  the  fullest  deference  to  his  philo- 
sophical acuteness,  I  consider  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mistaken 
point  of  view.     In  the  science  of  mind  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
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cognitioas,  things  cognized,  or  the  products  of  cognition,  but 
with  the  cognitive  powers^  with  the  forces,  functions,  or  attribates 
of  mind  called  intellectual.  A  classification  of  our  cognitions 
may  throw  light  upon  the  cognitiye  powers ;  we  must  make  use 
of  them  in  illustration,  but  what  we  haye  mainly  to  deal  with,  is 
the  process,  or  the  means  of  arriving  at  those  cognitions.  The 
means  are,  as  I  belieye,  and  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  admit,  the 
three  primary  powers  of  Difference,  Agreement,  and  Betentive- 
ness.  Consequently  I  consider  that  the  unfolding  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  systematic  exposition  of 
these  powers,  and  in  the  reference  to  them  of  all  the  popularly 
recognized  faculties.  I  know  of  no  other  plan  that  has  an  equal 
likelihood  of  being  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  of  the  plieno- 
mena.  Such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Spencer's  would  answer  certain 
partial  ends;  it  would  probably  discuss  once  for  all  some  im- 
portant notions,  such  as  Space  and  Time,  whose  derivation  is,  in 
this  volume,  broken  up  and  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the 
work.  But,  until  actually  shown  by  him  to  be  capable  of  intro- 
ducing, in  a  full  and  systematic  way,  all  that  I  consider  essential 
to  an  exposition  of  the  Intellect,  I  doubt  its  adequacy  for  ihii 
end. 
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Review  of  Darwin  on  *  Expression.' 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  *  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals/  has  made  very  considerable  addi- 
tions both  to  the  facts  and  to  the  theories  of  Emotional  Expression, 
a  subject  handled  at  some  length  in  the  present  Yolume.  I  propose 
to  compare  his  condosions  with  the  views  given  in  my  chapter  on  the 
Instincts. 

The  large  mass  of  observations  in  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  will  have 
A  permanent  value,  even  although  the  theories  arrived  at  by  him 
should  be  considerably  modified.  The  worth  of  his  compilation  is 
gi*eatly  enhanced  by  his  candour  and  fairness  in  stating  whatever 
facts  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  whether  they  agree  or  conflict  with 
his  general  conclusions. 

Three  principles  are  put  forward  as  summing  up  the  facts. 

The  first  is  entitled  '  The  Principle  of  Serviceable  Associated 
Hfibits.'  As  an  example,  a  frown  accompanies  and  expresses  states 
of  pain,  of  anxiety,  of  deliberation,  because  it  was  originally  useful 
in  screening  the  eyes  from  the  sun  in  circumstances  of  anxiety. 

This  principle  implies  three  assumptions  :^1)  Voluntary  move- 
ment, or  movement  for  ends,  is  an  earlier  fact  than  Emotional  or 
purposeless  movement.  (2)  Voluntary  movements  become  associated 
with  the  feelings  that  occasioned  them,  so  as  to  be  manifested 
although  there  is  no  proper  act  of  the  wiU.  (3)  These  associated 
movements  are  transmitted  by  inheritance.  This  last  is  the  carrying 
out  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  own  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

The  second  principle  is  called  '  Antitheds,'  and  is  intended  to 
aoooimt  for  certain  cases  where  an  expression  is  stimulated,  not  by  a 
positive  association  with  the  feeling,  but  by  a  motive  of  antagonism 
or  contradiction  to  some  established  expression  of  the  opposite  feel- 
ing. Thus,  a  dog,  in  a  savage  mood,  has  certain  movements  and 
gesticulations  positively  associated  with  his  angry  and  aggressive 
passion,  being  the  incipient  movements  of  a  destructive  onslaught;  • 
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dog,  in  an  affectionate  mood,  not  having  a  positive  endowment  oor- 
responding  to  affection,  chooses  the  most  exact  contrast  or  opposition 
to  his  angry  demeanour. 

The  third  principle  is  '  The  principle  of  actions  doe  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Nervous  System,  independently  of  the  will  firom  the 
first,  and  independently  to  a  certain  extent  of  Hahit ; '  more  briefly* 
it  is  stated  as  the  principle  of  'the  direct  action  of  the  nervous 
system.'  Th^  reader  of  the  present  work  will  recognise  in  this  what 
I  have  termed  the  Law  of  Diffusion.  Mr  Darwin  quotes  the  state- 
ment I  have  given  of  the  law,  and  remarks  that  it '  seems  too  general 
to  throw  much  light  upon  special  expression ;'  which  is  quite  true ; 
nevertheless,  he  himself  employs,  for  that  very  purpose,  a  mode  of 
stating  it  that  I  believe  to  be  still  more  T^^gae. 

The  order  of  these  principles  is  the  inverse,  or  analytic  order, 
which  is,  on  some  occasions,  more  convenient  than  the  direct  or 
synthetic.  If  we  were  to  start  from  what  is  primitive  or  primordial, 
we  should  begin  with  the  last-named  principle, '  the  direct  action  of 
the  nervous  system.'  The  two  others  are  subsequent  and  superin- 
duced upon  this ;  more  especially  is  that  named  first,  which  is  the 
author's  own  law  of  Evolution  or  Inheritance,  a  later  effSsct— or  m 
growth  or  addition  to  the  simpler  process  of  nervous  diffusion.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is  the  applying  of  Bvolution  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  expression.  The  two  other  laws  are 
less  often  appealed  to.  Wielding  an  instrument  of  such  fiexibOity 
and  range  as  the  inheritance  of  acquired  powers,  a  theorist  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  what  may  be  due  to 
the  primitive  mechanism  of  the  system ;  he  is  even  tempted  to  slight 
the  primitive  capabilities,  just  as  the  disbeliever  in  Evolution  is  apt 
to  stretch  a  point  in  favour  of  these  original  capabilities. 

In  the  preseut  volume,  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  principle  of 
Evolution  to  explain  either  the  complex  Feelings  or  the  complex 
Intellectual  powers.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  principle  for  both  applications.  In  the  third 
erlition  of  *  The  Emotions  and  the  Will*,  now  in  preparation,  I  intend 
to  discuss  it  at  full  length.  My  present  object  is  to  compare  Mr. 
Darwin's  theories  of  the  origin  of  Emotional  expression  with  the 
views  given  in  the  present  volume ;  to  see  how  far  my  explanations 
cover  the  ground,  and  at  what  points  they  seem  to  come  short  of  the 
facts,  leaving  the  field  open  for  the  new  principle. 

My  readers  are  aware  that  I  put  great  stress  upon  two  primitive 
tendencies  of  the  system,  besides  Diffusion,  namely,  the  Spontaneity 
of  Movements,  and  the  Law  connecting  Pleasure  and  Pain  with 
augmented  and  lowered  vitality.  Now  both  of  these  powers  enter, 
with  marked  prominence,  into  the  expression  of  the  Feelings.     Mr. 
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Darwin  never  mentions  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity ;  he  aUndes  to  my 
statement  of  the  Law  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  without  saying  whether 
he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  it  in  the  general  formula ;  but  in  his  detail 
of  facts,  he  adduces  many  examples  of  it  so  striking  that  he  cannot 
help  expressing  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the  principle.  His  second 
law,  the  law  of  Antithesis,  to  a  smaU  extent  coincides  with  the  law  of 
Fleasuro  and  Pain ;  but  it  is  ill-fitted  to  supersede  that  law,  as  I  will 
endeaYOur  to  show. 

ConceiTing  as  I  do,  that  the  Spontaneity  of  Movements  is  h 
great  fact  of  the  constitution,  with  important  consequences  both 
emotional  and  volitional,  I  will  here  point  out  its  bearings  on  Ex- 
pression. In  so  doing  I  must  define  precisely  what  it  consists  in, 
and  how  far  it  reaches. 

By  Spontaneity,  I  understand  the  readiness  to  pass  into  move- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  all  stimulation  whatever  ;  the  essential  requi- 
site being  that  the  nerve  centres  and  the  muscles  shall  be  fresh  and 
vigorous.  We  may  never  in  our  waking  hours  be  wholly  free  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  senses,  but  in  the  exuberance  of  nervous 
power,  our  activity  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  solicitation 
of  the  feelings.  The  gesticulations  and  the  carols  of  young  and 
active  animals  are  mere  overflow  of  nervous  energy ;  and  although 
they  are  very  apt  to  concur  with  pleasing  emotion,  they  have  an 
independent  source ;  their  origin  is  more  physical  than  mental ;  they 
are  not  properly  movements  of  expression ;  they  express  nothing  at 
all,  except  an  abundant  stock  of  physical  power. 

To  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  expression  of  joy,  for 
example,  the  spontaneity  must  be  allowed  for  and  subtracted.  This 
may  not  be  very  easy ;  yet  the  separation  of  the  two  facts  is  quite 
supposable,  and  is  occasionally  realized.  The  spontaneity  concurs 
with  morning  freshness,  or  with  the  outburst  after  confinement,  and 
will  show  itself  in  the  absence  of  pleasurable  stimulants ;  although 
these  would  operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  two  effects  would 
be  indistinguishable.  The  expression  of  pleasure  is  shown  in  isolation 
when  the  fiush  of  spontaneity  has  passed  by,  when  a  certain  amount 
of  exercise  has  drawn  off  the  exuberant  and  surplus  energy  of  the 
system;  it  is  also  shown  in  constitutions  so  languid  or  inactive  as 
never  to  have  any  surplus. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Darwin  obviously  combines  spon- 
taneity with  joyful  expression,  **  Under  a  transport  of  Joy  or  of 
vivid  Pleasure,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  various  purposeless 
movements,  and  to  the  utterance  of  various  soimds.  We  see  this  in 
our  young  children,  in  their  loud  laughter,  clapping  of  hands,  and 
Jumping  for  joy ;  in  the  bounding  and  barking  of  a  dog  when  going 
to  walk  with  his  master ;  and  in  the  frisking  of  a  horse  when  turned 
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into  an  open  field.'*  Tho  first  case — the  demeanour  of  children — is 
usually  a  mixture  of  exuberance  and  sportive  pleasure ;  the  second — 
the  dog  walking  out— contains  a  known  element  of  pleasure;  the 
last — the  frisking  of  the  horse — is  almost  pure  spontaneity,  it  does 
not  necessarily  express  Joy  or  Pleasure  at  all. 

The  course  taken  in  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  movements  is 
the  most  usual  or  habitual  channels  of  activity.  The  locomotive 
muscles  are  the  first  to  be  affected :  actions  that  may  have  become 
habitual  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  are  excited  purposelessly  when  the 
system  is  fresh.  Bunning,  jumping,  shouting,  talking,  may  be 
induced  in  this  way.  Any  special  trick  or  practice  may  be  incited ; 
as  when  the  dog,  after  relieving  himself,  vehemently  scratches  the 
ground.  Survivals  may  be  maintained  by  no  other  exercise  than 
what  is  stimulated  under  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  activity. 
Assuming  the  scraping  of  the  dog  to  be  an  action  once  useful,  but  no 
longer  so,  it  would  fall  into  disuse  but  for  its  being  repeated  in  the 
moments  of  abounding  energy. 

The  most  frequent  mode  of  displaying  exuberant  force  is  in 
following  some  pleasure  that  chances  to  be  at  hand,  in  itself  perhaps 
trifling,  and  at  other  times  utterly  neglected.  Finding  oturselves  in 
possession  of  productive  energy,  we  seek  occasions  for  turning  it  to 
account;  if  great  opportunities  do  not  present  themselves,  we  are 
content  with  small.  This  is  one  aspect  of  p/ay,  in  children  and  in 
playful  animals.  The  kitten  is  not  seriously  in  love  with  a  worsted 
ball,  nor  a  dog  with  a  stone ;  but  under  superabundance  of  nerve 
force  these  trifling  objects  are  magnified  so  as  to  become  an  inspiring 
pursuit.  There  is  an  exact  parallel  in  the  desultory  activity  of  men 
by  nature  incontinently  energetic. 

T!ie  spontaneity  due,  not  to  natural  exuberance,  but  to  excite- 
ment, is  equally  devoid  of  meaning  as  regards  feeling  or  emotion. 
Tho  nervous  centres  are  profusely  active,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact; 
the  concurrence  of  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  does  not  alter 
the  situation,  although  helping  to  complicate  it.  The  causes  of 
excitement  are  numerous ;  there  may  be  a  mental  state  accompanying 
it,  but  the  physical  outburst  does  not  represent  a  mental  mood,  it 
only  gives  evidence  of  the  molecular  energy  of  the  nervous  centres. 

A  man  under  excitement  paces  his  room,  to  and  fro,  sits  down 
and  starts  up;  never  rests  in  one  posture.  The  excitement  may 
be  attended  with  pleasure  or  with  pain,  with  love  or  with  hatred, 
but  these  are  not  what  the  demeanour  expresses.  If  the  precise 
mood  is  expressed  at  aU,  it  is  by  some  display  superadded  to, 
and  distinguished  from,  the  general  excitement.  The  extreme  case 
is  delirium ;   in   which  the  violence  of  the  movements  has  nothing 
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•niweriag  to  it  in  the  mental  oonditiou  ;  the  delirioua  patiect  being 
often  unconscious. 

At  with  natural  exuberance,  so  with  excitement,  the  movements 
are  chosen  and  detetmined  by  the  hsbitnal  chruinela  of  the  nerro 
force,  dup  to  the  circumBtoncei  resulntiug  the  life  tind  activity  of  the 
indiviilnal.  Inasuiuch  as  locomotion  ia  the  prevailing  mode  uf  action. 
with  al]  animals,  excitement  tends  by  prerereace,  to  rapid  locomotive 
efforts.  With  excited  human  beings,  the  upper  extremities  gestiou- 
lat«  in  some  of  the  osual  and  cbnracteristic  aictious,  as  in  going 
through  the  formality  of  afriking  a  blow. 

I  will  now  advert  to  Mr.  Darwin's  handling  of  what  I  knvc 
been  aocnstomed  to  style  the  Law  of  Diffiinon.  It  is  explained  at 
ti  length  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  '  The  Emotion?  and  thp 
Will.'  By  Mr.  Darwin,  the  general  principle  is  expressed  thus: — 
'  When  the  sensorium  ia  strongly  excited,  nerve-force  im  generated  in 
•xceM,  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  definite  directions,  dep«iidii>g 
□u  the  connexion  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  partly  on  habit ;  or  the 
supply  of  nerve-force  may,  as  it  appears,  be  interrupted,'  This 
Rtstvment  does  not  sofficiently  distinguish  the  excited  spontaneity  of 
the  centres,  from  the  effects  due  to  a  feeling.  TIip  proper  law  of 
Diffusion  supposes  a  sensory  stimulus — as  light,  sound,  un  adrmr — 
affecting  the  nervous  centres,  and,  while  accompanied  by  a  stat«  of 
pleasure  or  psdn,  inducing  a  wave  of  moTements  and  other  effeda  by 
the  outgoing  nervous  current.  The  start  from  a  sudden  shot  exempli- 
fies the  diffusive  nerroua  action  ;  and  the  general  law  of  that  action, 
sa  more  explicitly  promulgated  by  BIr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  that  thft 
diffusive  display,  the  energy  of  the  gesticulattuu  and  oiorements,  is 
directly  se  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  c«'  shook ;  a  feeble  soond, 
nnexpcctcd,  gives  a  slight  distuibauce ;  a  loud  sharp  sound  caiisca  » 
violent  start  (Psychology,  1,,  92). 

Mr.   Darwin,  in  his  concluding  expres^on,   "the  &«rv';  force 

I  luy  be  interrupted,**   allows   for  the  oases  where  the   severity  of 

I  B  blow  paralyzes  Ihe  nervous  system. 

It  is  true  of  the  diffusive  display  caused  by  stimulating  one  of    i 
the  senses,  or  by  some  emotion  anyhow  arising,  as  of  the  spontan-  I 
eous  dischnrge,  that  the  channels  selected  by  it  will  depend  upo&  1 
the  atructunJ  connexions  of  the  nerve  centres,  whatever  may  bav* 
brought  about  those  connexions.     Nevertheless,  diffusion  in  response 
to  a  sensory  or  emotional  stimulus,  is  more  specially  limited  thtm 
spontaneity;    and   henoo   the   espressiTeDess   and   character  of   the 
Bovemeati   under  feding.    We  shall  tee  wbdt  ore  these  varions 
gniding  and  limitiug  ciicanistanoee. 

The  following  are  m  few  of  the  instsnOM  when  Mr.  Darwin 
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adverts  to  diffusion,  or  direct  nervoufl  actioxu : — ^He  addnoes,  first,  the 
sudden  change  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  tinder  terror  or  grie^  as  a 
case  in  point.  He  next  brings  forward  a  nmnber  of  instances 
connected  with  the  extreme  forms  of  pain  and  terror,  and  dwells 
particularly  on  the  muscular  tremblings  in  fear.  In  contortions  of 
pain,  he  remarks,  that  nearly  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought 
into  violent  action ;  admitting,  however,  that  much  of  this  excessive 
action  is  due  to  the  promptings  of  the  will  to  mollify  the  pain. 
Again,  many  of  the  signs  of  rage  (not  aU),  he  attributes  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  excited  sensorium ;  not  only  the  gestures  and  movements 
but  also  the  influence  on  the  hearths  action,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Farther,  joy  quickens  the  circulation,  and  this  stimulates 
the  brain,  which  again  reacts  on  the  whole  body.  Also,  terror,  in 
all  animals,  causes  tremblings  of  the  body,  relaxes  the  sphincter 
muscles,  disturbs  the  heart  and  the  breathing,  and  leads  in  the  end 
to  utter  prostration,  and  even  fainting.  Pain  and  fear,  if  great, 
are  depressing;  if  not  so  greats  they  are  stimulating.  These  are 
the  leading  instances  in  the  chapter  expressly  devoted  to  the 
principle  of  direct  nervous  action.  A  few  scattered  references  occur 
in  other  chapters:  the  lashing  and  curling  of  the  tail  in  a^niwi^l^ 
under  excitement  (126);  the  sympathetic  action  of  unnecessary 
muscles,  along  with  those  that  are  at  the  time  necessary  (166),  as 
in  closing  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth. 

These  examples  are  obviously  complicated  with  the  effects  special 
to  pleasure  and  pain;  they  are  the  very  cases  that  I  have  always 
adduced  in  support  of  my  view  of  the  law  connecting  increased 
vitality  with  pleasurable,  and  diminished,  with  painful  emotion. 
The  best  example  for  diffusion  by  itself  is  Surprise  or  astonishment ; 
there  being  nimierous  instances  of  surprise  without  any  marked 
degree  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  '  direct  action ' 
cannot  be  carried  to  any  length,  without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  distinctive  modes  of  expression  under  pleasure  and  under  pain. 
Either  the  diffusion  is  the  same,  in  degree  and  in  character,  whether 
the  primary  shock  be  pleasing  or  painful ;  or  there  is  a  difference. 
If  there  is  a  difference,  what  is  it  P  Until  this  question  is  probed  to 
the  bottom,  everything  is  vague. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  describing  particular  instances,  occasionally 
notices  the  invigoration  attending  pleasure,  and  the  depression 
and  exhaustion  often  attending  pain,  notwithstanding  its  being  a 
stimulus  to  activity.  He  remarks  the  contrast  in  nature  between  the 
so-called  exciting  and  the  depressing  states  of  the  mind  (78).  '  Under 
the  expectation  of  any  great  pleasure,  dogs  bound  and  jump  about 
in  an  extravagant  manner,   and  bark  for  joy'  (122).      Monkeys 
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tremble  for  fear,  Yoid  their  evacuations,  and  almost  faint  (146).  The 
screams,  groans,  and  writhings  of  extreme  pain,  are  followed  by 
profuse  sweating,  pallor,  trembling,  utter  prostration,  or  faintness 
(147).  After  ezcessiye  grief,  '  the  circulation  becomes  languid;  the 
face  pale ;  the  muscles  flaccid ;  the  eyelids  droop ;  the  head  hangs  on 
the  contracted  chest;  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  lower  jaw  sink;  the 
features  are  lengthened,  the  face  is  said  to  fall,  (178).  In  high 
spirits,  a  man  holds  his  body  erect,  his  head  upright,  and  his  eyes 
ox>en  (212).  'With  all  the  races  of  men,  the  expression  of  good 
spirits  appears  to  be  the  same*  (213).  A  similar  strain  of  observa- 
tions occur  in  Sir  Charles  Bell's  work  on  Expression. 

It  is  only  under  his  principle  of  Antithesis  that  Mr.  Darwin 
makes  any  attempt  to  generalize  the  contrasting  expression  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Indeed  the  chief  examples  that  lend  an  un- 
equivocal support  to  that  principle  are  examples  coming  under  the 
present  head.  I  wiU,  therefore,  now  review  his  mode  of  expound- 
ing that  principle. 

'  Certain  states  of  mind  lead  to  habitual  movements  which  were 
primarily,  or  may  still  be,  of  service ;  when  a  directly  opposite  state 
of  mind  is  induced,  there  is  a  strong  and  involuntary  tendency  to  the 
performance  of  movements  of  an  opposite  nature,  though  these  have 
never  been  of  any  service.'  Such  is  the  principle  of  Antithesis.  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  reference  to  the  lower  animals ; 
and  the  leading  example  is  from  the  dog,  who  has  attained,  by 
hereditary  transmission,  the  attitude  and  actions  belonging  id  the 
aggressive  mood ;  but  has  no  such  hereditary  endowment  for  affection 
and  fondness ;  what  he  does,  therefore,  when  his  affection  is  roused, 
is  to  reverse  all  the  aggressive  movements.  The  movements  of  the 
oat,  under  the  two  opposing  states — ^hostility  and  affSaction — are 
represented  to  hare  the  same  exact  antithesLs.  The  great  example 
in  man  is  the  '  shrugging  the  shoulders,'  which  is  stated  as  the 
xevene,  in  all  particulars,  of  the  indignant  and  defiant  attitude.  The 
other  scattered  allnsjons  to  the  principle  of  opposites  are  almost 
pare  examples  of  the  opposition  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

On  the  leading  case— the  opposition  of  rage  and  affection  in  the 
dog  and  the  oat — I  offer  the  following  remarks : — 

First,  the  contrast  here  is  not  a  simple  contrast  of  opposing 
states ;  it  represents  two  separate  developments,  each  springing  from 
its  own  independent  circumstances,  notwithstanding  that,  when 
developed,  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the  two.  The  simple 
contrast,  the  obverse  implication,  of  a  state  of  aggressive  rage,  is  the 
state  of  collapse  and  dread  under  a  still  more  powerful  aggressor. 
Between  the  beater  and  the  beaten  there  is  an  immediate  and  direct 
opposition ;  the  mental  condition  of  the  one  is  the  natural  obverse  of 
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the  mental  condition  of  the  other;  and  the  physical  attitudes  should 
show  a  corresponding  opposition.  The  mind  of  every  fighting 
animal  has  passed  through  both  phases  ;  as  with  heat  and  cold,  the 
experience  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  experience  of  each.  If  we 
could  suppose  an  animal  that  had  never  known  fear,  doubt,  inferiority, 
the  fact  or  the  notion  of  being  beaten, — such  an  animal  would  not 
have  the  fully  developed  consciousness  of  the  condition  of  rage 
indignant  defiance,  bellicose  passion;  its  encounters  with  resisting 
prey  would  be  purely  mechanical,  like  tearing  up  a  root  or  dimbing 
a  tree. 

So  then,  the  antithesis  to  be  examined  is  between  angry 
superiority,  and  tamed  or  frightened  inferiority;  and  this  is 
sufficiently  marked  in  all  the  manifestations.  It  is,  however,  a  pure 
example  of  the  antithesis  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  elation  and 
depression,  qualified  by  the  situation  of  contest. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  remark  that  Mr.  Darwin's  supposition 
of  a  state  of  affection  arising  without  its  physical  oonoomitants,  an4 
borrowing  or  evoking  these  by  a  conscious  or  unconscious  reversal 
of  the  attitudes  of  anger,  is  at  variance  with  the  very  first  principle 
of  the  relationship  of  mind  and  body ;  a  principle,  acknowledged  by 
himself,  although  with  hesitation  and  timidity.  The  development  of 
angry  passion  involved  with  it  a  concomitant  physioal  state ;  the  two 
must  come  together ;  the  mental  cannot  subsist  without  the  bodily. 
This  is  true  of  Bage;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  Affection.  The 
affectionate  mood  cannot  exist  without  an  express  physical  support ; 
and  as  the  capacity  and  the  intensity  of  affection  advances,  so  do  the 
l^ysical  embodiments  characteristic  of  the  state.  We  are  not  first 
made  affectionate  in  our  purely  spiritual  half,  and  then  left  to  find 
out  a  suitable  expression,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  we  cannot  be 
affectionate  in  any  degree,  without  having  at  the  same  time  the 
movement,  the  yearnings,  the  glandular  effusions,  for  manifesting  the 
affection.  The  power  of  expremng  our  feelings,  is  merely  an  incident 
of  their  indispensable  physical  support. 

Because  animals  from  their  fighting  life  contracted  angry 
passion,  with  its  accompanying  attitudes,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  contract  the  affectionate  moods;  indeed,  the  one  must 
necessarily  preclude  the  other.  If  they  ever  become  afifectionate,  it 
is  because,  in  certain  situations,  they  derive  gratification  from  acts 
that  require  them  to  court,  cherish,  and  uphold  others  of  their  own 
kind.  The  necessities  of  subsistence  make  them  aggressive;  love  makes 
them  fond  and  affectionate.  The  two  interests  are  not  a  mutually- 
implicated  couple,  they  are  as  distinct  as  Taste  is  distinct  from 
Hearing ;  their  contrast  or  opposition  is  shown  only  in  their  outgoings 
or  consequences. 
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To  advert  now  to  shruggiug  the  shoiilden,  as  an  example  of 
AntitliesiB.  I  cannot  help  remarking  bow  in  Mr.  Darwin's  own 
desoription  there  creeps  out  the  opposition  between  aggressive  energy 
and  helplessness,  which  is  merely  an  offidioot  of  the  great  antithesis 
of  elating  and  depressing  passions — of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
indignant  energetic  man  holds  his  bead  erect,  frowns,  closes  bis  month, 
sqnares  bis  shoulders,  expands  bis  chest,  clenches  bis  fists,  stiffens  the 
musdes  of  limbs:  the  helpless  apologetic  man  releases  all  these 
attitudes ;  bis  only  positive  exertion  is  the  lifting  of  the  shoulders 
(chiefly  one  shoulder)  and  the  turning  outwards  of  the  open  bands. 
So  far  as  I  can  Yenture  an  opinion  upon  the  lifting  of  the  shoulder  to 
meet  the  inclining  bead,  I  would  connect  it  with  the  general  crouching 
attitude  in  the  helpless  and  defenceless ;  the  meaning  of  which  may 
be  to  make  one  part  of  the  body  coyer  the  other  parts,  so  as  to 
i^^Tnln4«l^  the  exposcd  surfaoc.  Pure  antithesis,  in  my  view  of  it, 
simply  releases  movements,  it  does  not  originate  counter  movements ; 
these  are  due  to  some  action  of  the  will,  direct  or  indirect,  to  suit  a 
purpose. 

From  this  review  of  Mr.  Darwin's  two  principles — ^namely,  Direct 
action  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Antithesis— it  appears  that  be  has, 
without  explknt  avowal,  assumed  the  operation  of  the  law  that 
connects  Pleasure  with  physical  elation.  Pain  with  physical  depres- 
ssion.  I  bold  that  this  law,  if  true,  should  appear  at  the  veiy  front 
of  every  theory  of  emotional  expression ;  and  that  it  is  true  (with 
suitable  qualifications)  I  believe  there  is  the  strongest  evidence. 
In  the  present  volume,  I  have  given  the  proofs  at  length ;  and  I  have 
just  dted  additional  examples  from  Mr.  Darwin  himself. 

Indeed  if  this  principle  is  not  true,  there  is  no  consistent  relation* 
ship  between  mind  and  body.  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  opposite  states, 
as  much  as  plus  and  minus,  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ;  the  one 
negatives  the  other.  Any  person  reflecting  on  these  two  facts, 
namely,  that  pleasure  and  pain  neutralise  each  other,  and  that  they 
move  the  will  in  opposite  ways — ^must  admit  their  total  contrariety. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  harmonious  principle  in  the  the  union  of  the 
mental  and  the  physical,  contrary  mental  states  should  correspond  to 
contrary  physical  states.  For  contraries,  we  need  only  one  explana- 
tion. Whatever  be  the  physical  condition  corresponding  to  a  state 
of  pleasure,  an  opposite  condition  should,  correspond  to  pain.  If 
pleasure  is  concomitant  with  the  elation  or  invigoration  of  some  vital 
process,  pain  should  concur  with  depression  or  enfeebUnnent.  Or, 
further,  according  to  the  supplementary  law  of  Stimulation,  pleasure 
is  the  expending  of  nervous  power  from  a  full  stock,  pain  im  either  no 
expenditure  at  all  when  there  is  abundance  (ennui)  or  expenditure 

beyond  the  proper  limits.    It  may  be  that  pleasure  consists  in  ■ 
46 
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certain  manner  of  expeodttore  (not  too  suddeo,  or  Tiolflat) ;  psin  wfll 
theu  oonsist  in  the  opposite  manner :  we  do  not  at  present  know  wliat 
is  the  predse  differenoe  between  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,  whereby 
onder  the  same  nerroos  oonditkai,  the  diode  of  one  is  pleasant  fai  all 
degrees,  the  shock  of  the  other  painfol,  in  all  degrees. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  nmtrai  stimnlants,  those  thai  merely 
rouse  np  conscionsness,  without  either  pleasure  or  pain,  the  law  c^ 
Direct  action  (Diffusion)  would  be  enough.  But  neutral  stimnlants 
of  any  considerable  degree  of  intensity  are  not  frequent ;  with  the 
oeatral  excitement  there  is  nsoally  either  pleasure  or  pain.  Hence 
we  can  never  lose  sight  ai  the  need  of  qualifying  direot  nervons 
action  by  that  law ;  pleasnre  as  sooh  elevating  the  physical  tone»  pain 
as  each  depressiDg  it. 

To  show  the  various  cautions  that  are  needed  in  following  out 
the  Law  of  Direot  Action,  which  Mr  Darwin  (as  well  as  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer)  in  my  opinion,  regards  too  exclusively,  I  will  select  a  few 
typical  cases,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

l.~A  slight  shock  of  acute  pleasure — a  pleasant  relish  or  taste, 
a  sweet  perfume,  a  melodious  note,  or  the  opening  up  of  the  olonds  to 
a  sunny  ray.  The  physical  outburst  oonesponding  to  one  of  these 
mental  stimulants  is  cheerful,  animated,  enlivening,  in  but  a  slight 
degree.  To  a  young,  vigorous,  or  demonstrative  person,  even  a  small 
pleasure  will  lead  to  a  certain  impetuosity  of  display ;  which  will  be 
the  more  apparent  that  there  is  no  pre-engagement  of  body  or  mind. 
To  a  quiet,  or  feeble  Hubject,  the  exhilaration  wiU  be  more  inward, 
or  in  the  flow  and  direction  of  the  thoughts ;  which  is  still  an  evidence 
of  power  evoked.  Perhaps,  the  pleasure  may  fall  on  a  mind  already 
depressed ;  in  which  case,  the  effect  will  be  lost  in  slightly  abating 
the  dejection. 

2. — A  pleasure  of  greater  magnitude,  and  persistency—  a  decided 
accession  of  some  acute  pleasurable  stimulation :  such  as  a  stirring 
piece  of  music,  a  noble  prospect,  an  agreeable  companion.  All  the 
lang^uage  used  for  the  first  case,  can  be  applied  here  heightened  for 
degree.  The  demonstrations  will  be  more  powerful  and  persistent. 
In  case  of  previous  gloom,  there  may  be  power  enough  to  restore 
the  mean  state,  with  or  without  surplus.  The  vigorous  and  robust 
will  put  forth  outward  monifeetatioDs ;  the  less  demonstrative  wiU 
take  on  a  cheerful  cast  of  thought. 

3. — An  occasion  of  midtiplied  and  concurring  pleasurable  im- 
pressions:— a  great  feast,  with  dainties,  music,  and  company;  a 
joyful  celebration.  Under  this,  every  one  is  roused  into  active  displays 
of  elated  emotion ;  the  qmetest  temperaments  have  that  inward  thrill 
that  bespeaks  force  profusely,  and  yet  not  exhaustingly,  awakened. 

4« — F^ftt*^^  of  tone  gradually  acquired,  and  unaccompanied  with 
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Mom  ifaoalca  or  sensationB : — mere  health,  roplcnishmeot  with  food, 
Rtiiiiulants,  8ncc«sses,  bright  hopes.  Hare  there  may  be  no  Tiolent 
demotutratioiis ;  only  n.  gontle  activity,  on  erect  atlitude,  ft  disposition 
to  oonTerHe.  to  love  and  to  bo  loved,  a  readiness  for  exertion,  as  it 
under  ■  tefreahing  stimulus. 

This  Ia«t  caae  opens  up  one  aspect  of  voluminous  or  massive 
pleaanre— namely,  its  being  serene,  aootbing,  quieting — as  opposed  to 
the  rousing  or  stimulating  pleasures,  which  are  mostly  acute.  Tha 
physical  ride  of  such  atatea  may  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  lawj 
as  tbore  is  a  lowering  instead  of  a  quickening  energy.  Thus  muscular 
repose  and  ilecpiness,  if  yielded  to,  ore  massive  ploasorcs;  yet  they 
■re  accompanied  with  decline  of  energy.  There  is,  however,  no  rcAl 
contradiction.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  the  stale  to  grow  ont  of  a 
muscular  lull ;  this  is  its  basis.  So  far  as  compatible  with  that  essentoal 
oondilion,  the  pleasure  is  accompanied  with  its  quota  oE  enlivening 
BUOOmp&niments;  the  reposing  liibourer  has  a  remnant  of  force  enougb 
for  a  cheerful  demeanour. 

Now  for  Pains  ;— 

1. — A  slight  smart,  an  acute  shock — the  stroke  of  a  whip,  a  bitt4V 
taste,  a  sudden  raal-odour,  a  screeching  noise,  a  glare,  n  small  dis- 
appointment or  failure.  The  shock  buing  sudden,  and  the  system 
vigorous,  this  is  the  occasion  for  the  lively  demonstration  that  teems 
iiioat  at  vsrianco  with  the  law  of  Pleasure  and  Fain,  The  individual 
is  wakened  up  to  a  very  active  display ;  ho  starts  from  head  to  foot, 
falls  into  a  brisk  walk,  gcsdculatos,  and  seems  prepared  for  great 

2. — Let  the  shock  be  much  greater— a  more  serious  blow,  but  still 
acute ;  and  lot  the  subject  possess  great  physical  vigour  at  the 
moment.  There  will  still  be  a  lively  and  energctio  outburst,  and  the 
appearance  as  if  the  greater  intensity  of  the  shock  made  a  proportional 
intensity  of  the  diffused  manifestntidns.  This  is  only,  however,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  fund  of  vigour  in  the  individual.  Let  the  caw 
bo  a  weak  or  exhausted  subject,  and  this  second  degree  of  stimulation 
is  the  reverse  of  invigomting.  oven  in  appearance ;  it  induces  prostn- 
tion,  loss  of  strength,  quieaoeaoa  imd«r  a  pain  still  rankling. 

3.— Suppose  next  an  acoumulatian  of  painful  shocks  at  many 
points — a  shower  of  miaiilea,  ■  stroke  with  the  cat-o-uine-toila.  It 
is  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  robust  subject,  that  this  more  terriflc 
infliction  can  be  followed  by  active  manifestations.  According  to 
tite  uncorrected  law  of  Direct  Action,  it  ought  to  inspire  a  giuit'i 
fury ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  simply  overwhelming,  erusliiiig,  utterly 
prostrating.  The  doluirive  appearance  of  etn^igth,  under  a  modarat« 
luinrt,  is  no  longer  seen,  even  to  a  trifling  degree.  Very  strant; 
men,  at  the  halburdB,  kiKip  up  energntic  geetioulatioiu  lor  a  shoil 
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time ;  but,  althongli,  these  are  rappoeed  to  mitigate  the  egoiiy,  by 
diyertiiig  the  nerrous  f oroe,  they  soon  die  away. 

4. — Keeping  still  the  obverse  parallel  of  the  instiMiees  of  Pleasure, 
I  take  now  the  case  of  general  mental  depression,  withont  aoate  in- 
flictions: as  cold,  hunger,  fatigue,  danger,  defeat,  mortification, 
remorse,  despair.  The  physical  side  here  is  weakness,  depressing 
enervation,  witlyontitey  redeeming  oircomstanoe,  or  the  pretence  of 
activity.  Some  special  inspiration  is  requisite  to  waken  up  the 
powers  under  massive  depression  and  gloom.  Our  general  law  is 
seen  without  any  distorting  or  misleading  appearances. 

6. — ^A  very  special  and  highly  illustrative  case,  is  the  irritation 
of  a  sore,  or  a  '  raw ; '  than  which,  nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
vital  energy.  The  tearing  open  of  a  wound,  or  a  protracted  surgical 
operation,  induces  fainting  and  sickness — ^the  culminating  term  of 
the  debilitated  nervous  centres.  Something  of  the  same  prostration 
follows  a  blow  on  the  more  sensitive  organs — ^the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
ear,  the  stomach,  the  testicle  in  men,  the  breasts  in  women. 

The  properly  Emotional  expression,  or  manifestation,  of  the 
Feelings,  is  constantly  mingled  with  pure  and  proper  volition; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  Pain.  The  action  of  the  Will  is 
loudly  demanded  in  acute  agony,  first  to  procure  relief,  and  failing 
that,  to  deaden  the  feeling  by  a  diversion  of  nerve  force  to  the 
muscles.  Hence  there  is  great  probability  in  Mr.  Darwin's  view, 
that  the  expression  of  acute  pain  is,  in  its  origin,  volitional,  or 
stimulated  with  a  view  to  relief.  The  energetic  gesticulation  that 
follows  immediately  on  pain,  not  too  severe,  or  in  strong  subjects, 
may  be  an  inherited  tendency,  beginning  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
the  Will,  namely,  to  seek  relief  from  pain  by  efforts  proportional  to 
its  violence.  It  is  in  Will,  or  volition  that  the  proportionality  of 
action  to  stimulus  may  (with  certain  allowances)  be  fairly  attested. 

Before  proceeding  to  Mr.  Darwin's  first  and  greatest  law,  the 
principle  that  is  his  crown  of  glory  as  a  theorizer,  I  will  make  a 
passing  allusion  to  two  minor  circumstances,  partially  adverted  to  by 
him,  which  enter  into  the  explanation  of  our  movements  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  first  is  the  simultaneous  or  consentaneous  action  of  the 
muscles,  described  in  the  present  volume  (p.  268)  as  the  law  of  Har- 
mony of  State  of  the  muscular  system.  Yawning  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Darwin  as  a  good  example.  Again,  in  scratching  a  part  that  itches 
intolerably,  there  is  a  forcible  closure  of  the  eyelids;  which  may 
come  imder  that  general  action  by  which  almost  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  made  rigid  at  the  same  time  (p.  166). 

The  second  circumstance,  which  a  great  deal  might  be  made  of. 
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18  the  Limitation  and  Diyenion  of  energy.  The  dropping  of  the  Jaw, 
in  astonishment,  is  attributed  to  the  great  draft  of  nervous  energy  in 
supporting  the  active  strain  peculiar  to  the  state ;  there  is  a  relaxation 
of  many  of  the  muscles,  the  mouth  opens,  and  the  jaw  drops  of  its 
weight  (p.  284).  The  vacant  expression  of  the  eyes,  in  a  mood  of 
intense  abstraction  or  meditation,  is  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  that  converge  the  eyes  (p.  229).  A  very  large  number  of 
situations  might  be  pointed  out,  wherein  the  characteristic  display  is 
due  to  the  loss  of  energy  at  one  point  through  its  absorption  at 
another ;  as  stopping  suddenly  in  a  walk,  when  a  thought  strikes  us, 
or  when  about  to  say  something  emphatic  to  a  companion. 

It  is  under  the  'Principle  of  Serviceable  Associated  Habits' 
that  Mr.  Darwin  brings  to  bear,  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
Expression,  his  doctrine  of  the  Inheritance  of  acquired  powers.  He 
supposes  the  wiU  to  be  a  more  primitive  fact  than  Emotional 
Expression,  at  least  in  the  various  specific  modes  and  peculiarities ; 
for  expression,  according  to  the  law  of  Direct  Action  would  be 
coeval  with  the  sentient  organization.  The  first  examples  of  the 
principle  are  taken  from  the  lower  animals.  Dogs  before  going  to 
sleep  on  a  hard  floor  turn  round  and  round  and  scratch  the  floor 
with  their  fore-paws,  as  if  to  trample  grass  and  scoop  out  a  hollow. 
Many  carnivorous  animals,  as  they  approach  their  prey,  lower  their 
heads  and  crouch ;  the  meaning  is  partly  to  hide  themselves,  partly 
to  prepare  for  a  rash ;  they  do  this  when  there  is  no  real  occasion. 
Dogs  are  weU  known  to  go  through  the  form  of  covering  their  excre- 
ment, in  circumstances  wholly  irrelevant ;  a  purposeless  remnant  of 
some  ancient  utility.  Kittens,  pu})pieB,  and  other  young  miito^Ii^ 
have  been  accustomed  to  push,  with  their  fore  feet,  their  mothers 
breasts,  to  make  the  milk  flow ;  they  do  the  same  against  a  wanii 
soft  obstacle.  A  horse,  eager  to  start  on  a  journey,  paces  the 
ground ;  he  adopts  the  same  movement  when  about  to  be  fed,  and 
impatient  for  his  com. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  discussing  the  special  Emotions,  that  Mr. 
Darwin  obtains  the  most  illustrative  cases  of  inherited  expression : 
the  best  are  Anger  and  Fear.  The  gestures  of  Anger  are  the  in- 
herited attitudes  of  a  combatant  or  aggressor ;  the  sneer  or  snarl, 
which  sometimes  uncovers  the  canine  teeth  reveals  our  animal  descent. 
The  expression  of  Fear  is  connected  with  the  violent  movements  for 
escaping  danger. 

I  shall,  however,  proceed  at  once  to  his  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  anomaly  of  the  pained  expression  in  the  human  face — the  energy 
put  forth  in  frowning,  and  in  curving  the  mouth  by  the  depressor  of 
the  ang^.    This  was  the  difficulty  that  ttdther  Sir  Ohailef  Bell  nor 
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lCftDar«oa]d«spka;MidUiBiBpUiiooBtn&tioQ  to  lk»  ]»ir  of 
lilgMiiie  mod  pain.  The  qbIj  iggaition  liiaft  I  hsve  bMB  abla  to 
offv  is  fh^t  ft  wtain  ftaKrani  of  oaotnctkn  of  thft  t— titHifr  lUMBiM 
woakl  mora  eAectnall j  rdax  the  greeiAer,  as  m  €RMidiiD|^  wImq  tlw 
bod  J  is  ftlresdy  disposed  to  coQapso.  If  we  axe  in  m  dspstased  eondi- 
tioo,  the  fgnnnristinn  ol  mnsenler  pypeiMtiture  leaves  a  huger  dian 
of  blood  to  the  Tisoeim  and  the  Teins.  and  oantribotes  to  ametioKate 
the  tone  of  mind,  which  is  wore  dependent  on  these  organs,  than  on 
nmscohur  exertion.  Now  if  the  relaxed  mosdes  woe  larger  and  the 
rdazing  muscles  small  and  lightly  moTod,  I  think  there  wonld  be 
some  gain  by  the  positive  expenditme ;  and  this  would  be  one  way  ooi 
of  the  contradiction  of  supposing  thai  to  Heasnre  end  to  Pain  there 
is  eqfnaUy  attaAed  the  manifestation  of  physical  energy.  I  have 
been  di^iosed  to  think  that  this  erplsnation  would  soffiee  as  regards 
the  forced  oollapee  of  the  whole  body ;  I  have  never  besn  quite  satis- 
fled  of  its  sn£Bdency  for  the  fsoe.  In  the  faoe,  the  rdazed  mnsdca 
are  apparently  too  small,  and  the  oonnteraoting  elEorti  too  great  to 
yield  the  required  rdoase  of  power  in  the  whole. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  review  Mr.  Darwiu*s  explanation.  And 
firrt  as  to  the  act  of  Frowning ;  performed  by  the  contraction  of  the 
small  muscle  between  the  eyebrows,  opposing  the  large  musde  of  the 
scalp  (oooiptto-froiitalis).  The  frown  is  primarily,  and  generieady, 
an  expression  of  pain ;  all  its  derivative  applioations — in  anger,  d^ 
pleisure,  eager  pursuit  and  determination,  perplexity,  ddiberatioD, 
and  meditation — are  easily  traceable  to  tlus  origin.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
two  modes  of  accounting  for  the  frown.  One,  given  also  by  Mr. 
Bpericcr,  is  the  habit  of  shading  the  eyes  from  the  sun,  during  v^y 
intent  and  anxious  vision,  as  in  scanning  the  horison  for  an  approach- 
ing enemy.  Mr.  Spencer  puts  stress  specially  upon  the  situation  of  a 
combat ;  we  know  that  boxers  toss  for  the  sun  ;  and  the  combatant 
that  has  the  sun  in  his  eyes  is  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  his  only  re* 
source  being  to  draw  down  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lids  as  a  shade. 
We  may,  however,  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  wider  range  of 
situations  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin ;  extending  our  reference  to  all 
critical  occasions  whatsoever,  where  an  animal  might  bo  incommoded 
by  too  much  glare. 

The  other  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  is  to  assign  a  train 
or  series  of  connected  steps  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  accounting 
for  the  entire  circle  of  characteristics  under  pain,  namely,  shedding 
tears,  frowning,  and  curving  the  mouth  downwards.  He  starts  with 
the  act  of  screaming,  as  arising  under  pain.  The  exertion  of  the 
voice  in  pain,  is  originally  voluntary,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  as- 
sistance ;  and  is  energetic,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
By  iiiheritancoi  this  grows  to  be  an  expression  of  pain  under  all  cir- 
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a;    it  ooosc*  lu  be  oomoioiulf  voluntary,  and  beoomes  a 
proper!)'  emotioiia]  expression. 

The  exertion  of  tcreaming  being  thus  assnmed,  ft  niiinber  of  con- 
■equenoea  arise,  Hr.  D&rwiu  thiuks.  by  phyunlogicol  cause  and  effect. 
Ttolent  Bcreniuiitg'  leads  to  the  gorging  of  the  eyes  with  blood ;  this 
is  a  painful  elFiirt,  and  the  will  is  roused  to  various  protective  or 
itniclioratin(t>u>tiDnB.  Thus,  the  eye-bnlla  are  oomprewed,  tuid  theoon- 
KQstioD  stemmed,  by  the  united  tension  of  the  orbioulBr,  oumigator, 
and  pyramidal  muwles ;  ol!  which  wo  know,  in  paint  of  laot,  to  be 
eiortod  daring  a  fit  of  arying ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Inchrynint 
glands,  antler  the  like  uompression,  give  forth  a  atream  of  t4iaTs.  In 
this  group  of  effeota,  Mr.  Dnririn  tntces  ont  (I)  frowning,  (2)  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  in  ths  obliquity  of  the  eye-browa,  (!3)  the  lifting  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  (4)  the  depression  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
"  When  infants  scream  they  firmly  contract  the  muscles  round  their 
eyes,  and  this  draws  up  the  upper  lip  ;  and  as  they  have  to  keep  their 
mouths  widely  open,  the  deprt>Mor  muscles  running  to  the  oornenare 
likewise  brought  into  strong  action.  This  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
uaoses  a  slight  angular  bend  in  the  lower  lip,  on  both  sides,  near  the 
comers  of  the  month.  The  mouth  thus  iissumns  a  sqiutrish  outline. 
The  contmction  of  the  dcprsMor  muscle  is  bo$t  seen  in  infants  when 
not  streaming  violently,  and  ospedally  iust  before  they  begin,  or 
when  they  cease  to  acroam  "  (194). 

(Inch  is  the  explanation,  iterated  in  various  forms  by  Hr 
Darwin,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  attending  cmntionol  expresdnti.  It 
hinges  on  two  assamptjona.  The  one  is  that  screaming  in  pain  has 
arisen  bmn  a  votiuitary  beginning,  naiuoly,  the  calling  fur  osaiatanoe. 
The  primitive  outburst  of  the  voice  would  bo  either  from  apontanedty, 
or  in  the  efFuaion  of  delight,  or  both  together ;  to  '  shout  for  joy '  ia 
the  natural  result  of  the  primary  tendencies  of  onr  being.  To  about 
under  pain,  ia  exceptional  and  secondary ;  and  supposes  a  sense  of 
■one  end  to  be  gained ;  the  iiabilttal  employment  of  the  scream  for 
this  end  transfers  it  from  a  vulnntary  to  a  purposeless  act,  or  an 
emotional  expression,  purely  and  properly  so  called. 

The  other  aasumption  ia  that  with  the  violent  exertion  o(  the 
tnuaoloB  of  the  larynx  and  chest,  there  ia  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
adjoining  parts,  namely,  the  featureH  and  the  cyet.  In  the  eyea.  the 
grirging  is  e8i)ecially  diatre«>dng,  and  would  by  the  law  of  the  will, 
induce  movements  of  counteraction  ;  thiisn  bdng  such  as  oompreea 
the  eye-ball.  The  notions  snite<l  to  the  effect  comprise  the  whole 
circle  of  movementa  of  the  features  under  a  fit  of  crying ;  and  in  the 
milder  stfit<»  of  pain,  there  would  bi>  a  suialh-r  (.-xertitin  of  the  same 
parts.  For  example,  the  brow  is  corrugated,  and  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  depressed,  witl^jut  uither  suruauiiug  uir  teart. 
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Tho  hypothesb  is  bold  and  original,  and  has  the  appeannoe  of 
being  adequate  to  the  facts;  (the  most  doubtful  point,  perhaps, 
is  the  extension  of  the  supposed  influence  to  the  depression  of 
the  angle  of  tho  mouth).  The  author  in  addition  to  his  owii 
observations,  adduces  the  authority  of  oculists  and  others,  to  confirm 
his  view  of  the  supposed  sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  There  imder- 
lies,  of  course,  the  wider  hypothesis  of  Inheritance  of  acquired  modi- 
fications, granting  which  we  may  readily  allow  that  the  explanation 
is  feasible  and  probable.  A  more  critical  and  advanced  physiology 
may  find  flaws,  and  perhaps  also  make  good  defective  linlcs ;  while, 
at  the  present  moment,  any  one  rejecting  the  hypothesis  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  supplying  its  place  with  one  equally  adapted  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  Blushing  is  one  of  the  happiest  sugges- 
tions in  the  book.  He  carefully  surveys  the  facts ;  ascertains  when 
children  begin  to  blush,  what  are  the  exact  limits  of  blushing  in  the 
body,  and  how  far  the  different  races  of  mankind  are  liable  to  blush. 
He  describes  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  body  that  accom- 
pany blushing ;  and  remarks  that  the  state  is  usually  attended  witli 
some  degree  of  mental  confusion.  He  enquires  into  the  antecedent 
mental  states  and  emotions,  and  enumerates  as  the  chief,  shyness, 
shame,  and  modesty ;  the  essential  element  in  all  being  i^-aUentum^ 
more  especially  as  directed  to  penonal  appearance^  and  above  all  to 
the  /aoe.  To  explain  the  origin  of  the  effect,  he  refers  to  a  physio- 
logical principle  which  has  of  late  years  been  brought  into  view  by 
various  observers, — that  attention  closely  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
body  tends  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  and  tonic  contraction  of  the 
small  arteries  of  that  part ;  so  that  the  capillaries,  in  conscquenoc, 
became  enlarged  and  congested  with  blood. 

In  order  to  establish  his  theory,  he  recites  a  number  of  the  facts 
illustrating  the  debilitating  effects  of  intense  self-consciousness  of  the 
bodily  processes ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  examples 
adduced  do  not  all  belong  to  one  law. 

I  have  discussed  at  length  (p.  336)  the  process  of  acting  out  an 
idea,  or  the  tendency  of  ideas,  in  so  far  as  allowed,  to  become  full 
realities ;  as  when  the  idea  of  some  crime  that  has  been  prepotrated 
operates  upon  weak  minds  to  make  them  repeat  it.  This  principle 
embraces  the  influence  of  ideas  on  mesmerized  patients;  it  also 
embraces  the  production  of  the  physical  accompaniment  of  a  sensation, 
by  means  of  the  ideas  strongly  suggested  to  the  mind ;  as  salivation 
at  the  sight  of  food. 

The  consequences  of  the  principle  are  sometimes  beneficial  or 
agroeable,  sometimes  disagreeable,  according  to  the  drcumstanoes. 
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Tlie  idea  of  something  pleasiDg,  as  a  feast,  is  itself  ^ieasing  or 
ezhilaratiDg ;  the  aotualiziug  of  agreeable  ideas  is  agreeable,  and 
obversely. 

The  problem  of  blushing,  however,  requires  a  painful  agency ;  and 
if  it  comes  under  the  foregoing  law,  it  comes  under  its  painful  aspect. 
But  a  prior  question  occurs,  is  the  tendency  to  raise  an  idea  into 
actuality,  the  same  as  the  tendency  of  self-attention  to  debOitate  the 
parts  attended  toP  Let  us  examine  this  case  by  itself.  I  have 
•dyertedy  in  an  Appendix  Note  (p,  685),  to  the  contrast  between 
ObjectiYe  and  Subjective  regards;  the  one  being  invigorating  and 
ttimulating,  the  other  relaxing  or  depressing.  Of  this,  as  a  general 
Hetf  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  although  no  explanation  has  as  yet  been 
given  of  it,  the  fact  itself  has  been  accredited  by  general  observation. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  and  other  physicians  have  remarked  that  attend- 
ing to  the  sensations  of  digestion  impairs  its  power  for  the  time ; 
that  the  process  goes  on  better  if  the  attention  is  wholly  withdrawn 
from  it.  Mr.  Datwin  quotes  a  patient  of  his  father's  who  when  he 
Ult  his  own  pulse,  found  it  irregular ;  when  felt  by  the  physician, 
it  was  perfectly  regular.  In  these  cases,  however,  we  can  hardly  s:ty 
that  there  is  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea  into  actuality.  There  may 
be  instances,  where  a  patient  has  a  preconceived  idea  about  himself — 
that  his  heart  is  diseased,  or  that  his  digestion  is  bad — and  by 
dwelling  on  the  idea,  may  induce  something  of  the  reality.  Still 
that  is  not  the  same  as  salivating  at  the  sight  of  food.  It  would  be 
paralleled  by  salivating  from  thinking  of  the  glands  or  the  saliva. 
The  essential  point  is  not  the  having  an  idea,  and  working  it  out  in 
its  proper  character,  but  the  concentrating  of  attention  on  some  part 
of  our  own  body  or  of  the  mind.  To  be  thinking  of  self  is  the  main 
fact ;  and  the  general  consequence  is  some  debility  or  derangement 
in  the  functions  of  the  part ;  there  is  relaxation  of  the  vaso-motor 
stimulus  of  the  vessels,  with  local  congestion,  which  amounts  to 
functional  weakness,  if  not  disease.  Among  the  records  of  Medicine 
and  Pathology,  more  special  consequences  are  assigned ;  but  this  is 
the  general  result.  Sometimes,  although  not  often,  a  healthy  action 
has  been  attributed  to  the  self- reflecting  operation;  as  when  the 
catamenial  flow  has  been  stimulated*  by  thinking  intently  on  the 
operation;  and  in  the  influence  of  imaginary  physic.  From  such 
instances  medical  men  have  supposed  that  a  curative  power  may  be 
found  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  influence  of  the  imagination ;  but  the 
cases  that  favour  this  supposition  turn  chiefly  upon  a  principle 
different  from  either  of  the  two  now  in  discussion,  namely,  the  power 
of  hope,  belief,  or  sanguine  anticipation — a  state  favourable  to  healthy 
action,  on  the  law  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 

I  apprehend,    therefore,    that    ^Ir.    Darwin's    explanation    of 
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